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THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION Gs 
AMERICA 


Was organized in 1867. Though having its headquarters in Boston, it 
is a national organization, and has members and officers in various 
States of the Union. It has the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association. 


II. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of religion and ethics, 
to advocate freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, to emphasize the supremacy of 
practical morality in all the relations of life, and to encourage the organization of local Societies 
or Free Churches on the basis of Free, Spiritual, and Universal Religion. All persons sympa- 
thizing with these aims are cordially invited to membership. 


III. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual responsible for his own 
opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations to other associations; and nothing in the 
name or Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed as limiting membership by any 
test of speculative opinion or belief, or as defining the position of the Association, collectively 
considered, with reference to any such opinion or belief, or as interfering, in any other way, 
with that absolute freedom of thought and expression which is the natural right of every rational 
being. Any person desiring to co-operate with the Association shall be considered a member, 
with full right to speak in its meetings: but an annual contribution of one dollar shall be necessary 
to give him a title to vote, provided, also, that those thus entitled may at any time confer the 
privilege of voting upon the whole assembly on questions not pertaining to the management of 


business. 
7 


IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 
an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve Directors. They shall be chosen by ballot at the 
annual meeting of the Association; and the President, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and Treas- 
urer shall hold their offices for one year, or until their successors be chosen. The Directors shall 
be chosen for four years, and at the expiration of that term shall not be eligible for re-election 
until after two years. QOne-fourth of their number shall be chosen annually. The President, 
Secretaries, Treasurer, and Directors shall together constitute an Executive Committee, intrusted 
with all the business and interests of the Associatién in the interim of its meetings. They shall 
have power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their number or in the list of Vice-Presidents 
between any two annual meetings. Six members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum. 


V. The Annual Meetirig of the Association shall be held in the city of Boston on Thursday of 
what is known as “‘ Anniversary Week,’’ at such place and with such sessions as the Executive 
Committee may appoint, of which at least one month’s previous notice shall be publicly given. 
Other meetings and conventions may be called by the Committee, according to their judgment, at 
such times and places‘as may seem to them desirable. 


VI. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the Association by a majority 
vote of the members present, providing public notice of the amendment has been given with the 
call for the meeting. 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association of America. 


The thirty-first annual convention was held in Boston 
May 26 and 27, 1808. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


The business meeting was held on Thursday, May 26, in 
the parlor of the Parker Memorial Building at 3.30 o'clock. 
The President, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, was in the 
chair. Eighteen members were present. The records of 
the last annual meeting were read and accepted. 

The Secretary then presented a report reviewing the work 
of the past year, and dealing in a general way with the con- 
dition of the Association. 

Dr. Janes moved, and it was voted, that the Secretary’s 
Report be accepted and placed on file, and printed with the 
Report of the Annual Meeting. 

The Treasurer then read his Annual Report, which was 
duly accepted, and ordered to be printed in the annual 
pamphlet. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING 
MAY 26, 1898. 


1897. 

May 28. Balance fromlast year . ... =. . - . $3,912.68 
IMterestito: Jamel, 1899. » . + 4) Gt ee Sio7'5 
Hestivaltickets: xy 4) 8 vs Sys Wn ei 115.50 
INES al re eros sly 75 
MECnDErSMIPS) 2G ee ow, aw es 10.00 
ies inlet) Sk, ene PRE: oe ean: 17.39 

$4,198.07 


May 28. 


July 17. 


Aug. 30. 


vouched. 


Thirty-first Annual Convention 


EXPENDITURES. 

Use of Steinert Hall . $60.00 
Use of Parker Memorial tere ; 25.00 
Advertising May Meetings, 12th to A é 68.00* 
Harvey Blunt, caterer 90 00 
John T. Clark, organist . 10.00 
Miss Clark, assistance 2.00 
F. W. Nash, circulars, etc. . 2.50 
C. Henry Adams, card notice, etc. 1.60 
E. Anthony & Sons, programme, etc. 31.59 
K. S. Guthrie, expenses . 15.00 
M. M. Mangasarian, expenses 13-00 
Ida C. Hultin, expenses . 60.00 
F. H. Burt, reporting 78 60 
E. Anthony & Sons, printing Ae mailing re- 

ports . 190.32 
E. Anthony & Bene noses ana expressage 
on books 1.60 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencen ¢ expenses to ‘Nash 
ville s 84.22 
S. M. Crothers, expenses to Mastivillé : 67.00 
Lewis G. Janes, expenses to Nashville. 87.89 
Steinert Hall for four lectures 100.00 
F. H. Giddings, lecture . 25.00 
L. G. Janes, lecture 10.00 
Edward King, lecture 10.00 
Advertising lectures . 23-57 
Printing slips 4.50 
Circulars for lectures . 7.50 
Janitor Steinert Hall . a 2.00 
Stationery and postage for lectures . : 18.29 
Wm. Hoag, services and expenses at hearing, 52.80 
James H. West, electrotyping and printing 
“Sabbath Pamphlets” 163.50 
Postage and envelopes £60 a Sabbetnt Pains 
phlets ” 16.66 
$1,322.14 
Balance on hand . 2,875.93 


$4,198.07 


; Boston, May 25, 1898. 
I have examined the foregoing account, and find it correct and properly 


[Copy.] Joun C. HAYNES, Auditor. 


Mrs. Cheney, as Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
then reported a list of officers for the ensuing year. 

The Secretary was unanimously instructed to cast one 
ballot for the entire list as presented, and the following are 
accordingly the officers of the Association for 1898-99 : — 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1898-99. 


President. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


Vice-jresidents. 
FELIX ADLER 
LEwIs G. JANES. 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 
GEORGE HOADLY 
NATHANIEL HouMEs . 
Wo. M. SALTER . 
SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 
B. F. UNDERWOOD . 
MoncureE D. Conway 
MINOT J. SAVAGE 
EDWIN D. MEAD 
ALFRED W. MARTIN 


Secretary. 
EDNAH D. CHENEY 


Assistant Secretary. 


* DAVID H. CLARK 
Treasurer. 
JvAcy. WiLcox . 


Directors, 


Four Years. 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM . 
RutTH GIBSON : 
GEORGE W. STEVENS . 


Three Years. 
SARA C. BULL 
CHARLES FLEISCHER 
JupirH W. SMITH 


Two Years. 
R. P. HALLOWELL 
REBECCA R. JOSLIN 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 

One Year. 


EmMMA E. MAREAN . 
MArY SHANNON 
ALBERT S. PARSONS 


Cambridge, Mass. 


. New York, N.Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Valley Falls, R.I. 
New York, N.Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 

. Boston, Mass. 

; Chicago, Il. 
. New York, N.Y. 
. New York, N.Y. 
. Boston, Mass. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Chelsea, Mass. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
. Boston, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
. East Boston, Mass. 


West Medford, Mass. 
. Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Newton, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 


* Died July 13, 1898. His substitute has not yet been chosen. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT, 1808. 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 


Mr. President and Fellow-members of the Free Religious 
Association of America,— In obedience to a vote passed at 
the business meeting of the Association a year ago, and 
following an old custom adhered to steadily during the 
early career of the Association, your Secretary submits an 
Annual Report. No attempt will be made to gather up 
the scattered threads of intervening history. The last re- 
port of this kind was made by Rev. F. A. Hinckley as 
Secretary in 1888. Since then how many and how rapid 
have the changes been! A skilful hand might weave an 
interesting pattern of the work attempted and the things 
achieved, of the gains and the losses, of the hopes and the 
sombre causes for discouragement. 

In an outward sense it may not seem that we ‘have made 
much progress. Certainly, it cannot be said that we have 
succeeded in the work of giving birth to or adopting local 
societies, which are organized on the basis of free and uni- 
versal religion. It might even seem that there are serious 
gaps in our immediate ranks. Our force is not recruited 
as we wish it were by youthful volunteers. Few seem to 
be possessed of the spirit that was Matthew Arnold’s, who 
considered it his one great privilege and duty to “hand on 
the lamp of life” for his father. 

The veteran hearts and hands that have dreamed the 
dreams and done the work for a generation are the ones to 
which we chiefly look for inspiration and assistance still. 

In another sense, however, — a deeper and a better sense, 
— our work advances at a pace so rapid as to have its in- 
conveniences. Whether through our particular agencies or 
borne onward by the larger spirit of the time, our ideas are 
manifestly gaining broad and deep acceptance. Our po- 
sition is no longer isolated. It has ceased to have the 
glamour and excitement of being unpopular. The spirit of 
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religious freedom has been definitely loosed upon the 
planet. It runs desperate riot, and plays sad havoc with 
many a cherished belief and honored institution. Now in 
this sect, and again in that, we find this spirit struggling 
against old forms and making of no account familiar 
dogmas. 

More than once in the decade gone it has seemed our 
mission and has been our privilege to call to the freedom 
and associations of our platform men who had recently 
been convicted or accused of heresy. Others have come 
to us to speak their full convictions freely, who had chosen 
spiritual exile rather than perfect themselves in theologi- 
cal sleight of tongue. 

In the mean time an increase has been taking place be- 
yond our borders in the number of “Free” or “Indepen- 
dent” churches. Though not in actual fact more free, per- 
haps, than many others which care not to assume the name, 
these churches may yet be held to indicate the steady flood 
in the tide of freer thought. 

Other*organizations or associations, too, kindred in pur- 
pose as in methods to our own, have been formed to aid 
our cause and champion our truths. The most notable of 
these has been the Liberal Congress of Religions, with 
headquarters in Chicago. It is a natural ally in a common 
work, aiming with true Western zeal to supply the “hand ” 
while we remain the “voice.” 

Thus, while the religious world has moved, it has moved 
in our direction, even advancing so far as in many an in- 
stance to share a position which we were once unique in 
holding. Our solitary outpost is literally becoming sur- 
rounded and absorbed by the encroachments of religious 
civilization. The old truth once again has found a strik- 
ing illustration,—“ They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 

The Association, however, has not been inactive. In- 
deed, our energies through the year just past have been 
surprisingly youthful. Not for many a year have we dis- 
played such vigor. How much better an account of our- 
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selves we may give, for instance, than could be recorded 
twenty years ago! The Secretary began his report at that 
time by saying frankly: “We have done the past year less 
active work than in any previous year since the Associa- 
tion came into existence. We published the usual Report 
of the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting in pamphlet 
form, and we held in the autumn a convention in the city 
of Providence; but, with these exceptions, nothing has ap- 
peared of our doings outside of our Committee meetings.” 
We, on the other hand, might have begun to-day in exactly 
the opposite strain by asserting that we have done in the 
past year more active work than in any intervening year 
since a Secretary last reported. 

The Executive Committee, for instance, has held four 
meetings this year as against three in 1897 and one in 
1896. One result of these executive sessions was to 
arrange the lectures which have been held with such suc- 
cess in Steinert Hall. It was interesting and encouraging 
to notice that the daily papers not only paid attention to 
the lectures by reporting them with more or less fulness, 
but spoke in their editorial columns of the objects and 
work of the Association. It may here be said, too, that 
the Executive Committee has already outlined a more ex- 
tended course of lectures for another year. 

Not less important than our lectures, and bearing surer 
testimony to our youthful vigor and still fresh enthusiasm, 
was the stand which the Association took to prevent the 
passage in this State of stricter laws for the observance of 
Sunday. A Committee, consisting of Mr. John C. Haynes, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, and Mr. Richard P. Hallowell, 
zealously undertook the needed work of opposition, 
watched the manceuvres of the enemy, carefully studied the 
plan of their campaign, and, marshalling effective speakers 
for the hearings at the State House, won a decisive victory 
for freedom and progress. This Committee brought into 
print as an’effective missionary tract on the Sunday ques- 
tions a series of addresses made before the Association at 
the annual meeting in 1897. This tract has been widely 
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distributed through the mail, and will undoubtedly do 
good work. 

Nor should it be forgotten, in speaking of the activities 
of the past year, that the Association interested itself in 
the Liberal Congress of Religion which was held in No- 
vember at Nashville, Tenn., sending delegates who ably 
represented it upon the platform. 

An occasional letter has come to the Secretary in the 
twelvemonth past, asking for annual reports or for general 
information regarding the work and purpose of the Asso- 
ciation. Such correspondence, however, has been very 
meagre and of small significance. 

The fact of possessing a little property without entail- 
ment has not only made us appreciate more keenly our re- 
sponsibilities, but it has suggested the advisability of an 
ultimate change in our estate. The heiress is always con- 
scious of her matrimonial value, and experience has shown 
that others not infrequently accept her estimate. 

Some years ago, for example, the Liberal Congress in 
the West, a iusty youth of noble parts and promise,— ac- 
tive, pushing, full of enterprise,— was presented as a suit- 
able partner, to whose name and fortune we might merge 
our own; but we preferred our independence. This year 
the suggestion came that, perhaps the scholarly, artistic, 
highly cultured Cambridge Conferences might welcome a 
union of a more or less elastic nature. But the Associa- 
tion still shrinks from “entangling alliances.” At the 
age of thirty-one she has come to appreciate her utter inde- 
pendence, and, happy in her liberty, is planning still new 
work. 

Of the future it were hardly safe to speak. But what 
has been cannot be made as though it were not. As our 
past influence is traceable in present tendencies, so may 
the energies of to-day be crowned in the years to come. 
The institution is only the larger man; and we remember 
that Wendell Phillips said: “The glory of men is often 
‘not what they actually produce so much as what they 
enable others to do.’’ My Lord Bacon, as he takes his 
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proud march down the centuries, may lay one hand on the 
telegraph and the other on the steamboat, and say, “These 
are mine, for I taught you to invent.” So the Free Relig- 
ionist, wherever he finds free platforms, free churches, ay, 
free parliaments of religion, may say with pride, “These 
are mine, for I taught you this larger spirit.” 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The morning session was held on Friday, May 27, at ten 
o’clock, in Steinert Hall, with a large attendance. 

The subject for consideration by the speakers of the 
morning was “International Ethics; or, The Influence of 
the Free Religious Spirit in the Settlement of Interna- 
tional Questions.” 

Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, President of the 
Association, occupied the chair, and, in calling the con- 
vention to order, made the following address : — 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HIGGINSON. 


Fellow-members of the Free Religious Association and 
Ladies and Gentlemen,— We meet again in the annual 
celebration of the organization of a society which was not 
planned to be antagonistic to any other so-called religious 
association, nor yet to merge itself in them or even to sub- 
ordinate itself to them. Its aim was rather to touch those 
deeper chords which lie below the action of all churches, 
all denominational influences, all special organizations. 
During the thirty years of its existence it has successfully 
resisted all temptations to make itself a sect. As Mr. 
Morley said, at the very height of the Victorian Jubilee in 
England of the word “empire,” so this society has always 
said of the word “denomination,” that of itself, strictly 
considered, the word “denomination” never meant any- 
thing for human liberty, and never will. The object here 
was to touch some spring which lay behind all denomina- 
tions, to provide a platform on which the representatives 
of all opinions might meet. It is easy enough to create 
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platforms to separate men, not so easy to provide those 
which shall bring them together. Once a year at least, for 
thirty years, this has here been done. ‘During all that 
time there has been scarcely a point of religious or almost 
of irreligious opinion which has not here been presented. 
Every range of doctrine, from the Roman Catholic to the 
atheistic, has here been uttered; and those who have come 
here to antagonize one another have generally succeeded 
simply in uttering their own opinions, and leaving them 
for others to consider. 

The variety, therefore, which this platform has pre- 
sented, has always been a specific ground of satisfaction 
for us. It has resembled those special cathedrals which 
were designated in the Middle Ages as “Islands of Peace,” 
where, if nowhere else, the sinner could find protection, 
and the saint could share the opinions of other saints with- 
out following the general practice of the saintly class in 
all ages, which has been to vindicate their own sainthood 
by tearing other saints to pieces. That we have at least 
successfully avoided. Perhaps the greatest compliment 
that ever was paid to this annual meeting was that given to 
it in its early days by an anxious young student from an 
orthodox theological school, who never in his life before 
had heard more than one opinion, and was not very anxious 
to hear a second one; but who yet came here and spent a 
morning, and returned home pale with solicitude, saying 
that he had been at a meeting where he had heard five dif- 
ferent definitions given of the word “religion.” That was 
in our early days. We have accumulated a greater variety 
of definitions, no doubt, since then; yet it was something 
to have made such progress thus early. 

We have, therefore, necessarily been limited by this 
width of platform from much which is called organization, 
much which is called action: The definition given of this 
society by one of its earliest and most high-minded mem- 
bers, Rev. William Channing Gannett, when he defined 
it as “a voice without a hand,” perhaps touched more 
nearly its genuine attitude than any other. And it is fit- 
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ting that at a time like this, when the mutual peace which 
it has always vindicated on its own ground is so endan- 
gered in the world outside, the society should meet here to 
take for its morning’s subject of discussion the “influence 
of free religious ideas upon international relations.” 

We find ourselves as a nation at this moment in a posi- 
tion which in advance every American would have depre- 
cated if it had been foreseen that it was likely to come. 
The most enthusiastic, the best satisfied, will necessarily 
feel that there are some aspects in the case, and are likely 
to be more, which make it a matter requiring the utmost 
thoughtfulness and the deepest moral convictions, to guide 
the public, so far as any influence of ours can guide it, in 
the right direction. It is easy enough, once launched in 
any national movement, to be swept away by it, and to go 
farther than anybody has dreamed of going. How far we 
Americans shall be led in the path of danger, how far we 
shall be compelled to quit the paths of peace, no one can 
yet dream. But if, as we have always claimed, we seek 
the interests of the whole world, we are bound to look be- 
yond our own country this morning; and I do not doubt 
that the various speakers who will address you, each in his 
own way, each with the courage of his opinions, — neither 
of them responsible for the opinions of any other, nor the 
Association for the opinions of all,— will present to you 
what will make for thought, at least, in the direction in 
which all are looking. We cannot so separate ourselves 
from the human race as to look alone at the interests of 
our own nation or the prospects of our own side. I was 
talking awhile ago with a peaceful and domestic New 
England woman, who. was occupied as we talked in the 
eminently domestic and unexceptionable household duty of 
making chicken salad for her family. She looked up at 
me with the enthusiastic glow of a New England house- 
keeper in her eyes, and said: “If you could only appreci- 
ate how happy I am when I am making chicken salad! 
But,” she said, with her whole sweet face mellowing into a 
still wider standard of satisfaction, “if I could only make 
the chicken happy, too!” [Laughter. ] 
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We are in a position where we have got our own dish of 
whatever condiments there are, and find great difficulty for 
the time being in discovering a way to make the chicken 
happy, too. But we must at any rate go on our path. In- 
dividuals can at any moment turn back and change the 
whole current of their lives. Nations cannot, or not so 
easily. And in introducing to you as the first speaker of 
the morning a gentleman who has on both sides of the 
water had years of opportunity to study international rela- 
tions, who was one of our own earliest members, — I might 
almost say more than one of our founders, for he was one 
of those who planned an association like this long before it 
existed,— in introducing him, I invoke from you the atten- 
tion due to opinions about which I am perfectly sure, at 
least, they will have moral independence, and may, it is 
very probable, not command the entire adhesion of all of 
us who are here. I never yet have heard him speak that he 
did not have something to say that was worth saying, nor 
did I ever hear him speak, I may add, that he did not say 
something worth differing from. [Laughter.] I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you Mr.. Moncure D. Conway, 
formerly of London, now of New York. [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF DR. MONCURE D. CONWiES 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—TI should say 
Brothers and Sisters of the Free Religious Association, — It 
is about forty years, I believe, since the little event to 
which my friend and comrade, President Higginson, al- 
luded, when a.small company of. ministers gathered in 
New York, brought together by Robert Collyer and one or 
two others. We met at the house of Nathaniel Staples, 
the preacher who preceded Samuel Longfellow in Brook- 
lyn, while the American Unitarian Association was meet- 
ing in that city. We felt the necessity of giving some 
reason for the existence of a critical left wing,— people 
imbued with the ideas of Emerson, Parker, and others, who 
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still wished to have pulpits in which they could freely ex- 
press themselves. Nearly ten years after that, I believe, 
the Free Religious Association was founded. It has had 
its task, done a brave piece of work, and it now stands, be- 
side that altar of religious freedom on which the sacred 
fire still burns, but which is inscribed, “To an unknown 
God.” It is pretty clear to my own mind that it was the 
religious element in us, the sacred fire, which consumed 
the image that had stood for a god. I see now that com- 
pany of men and women,— some of them still surviving, — 
the sons of thunder (by whom I mean Parker) and children 
of the sunshine (by whom I mean Emerson). And these 
were inspired by a fervent spirit of humanity as well as by 
the high ideals they desired to realize, or, in other words, 
to incarnate into some kind of spiritual vision, some defi- 
nite conception, which would embrace the whole world. 
Schiller cried, “Be embraced, millions: this kiss to the 
whole world!” In that spirit we united in the old time. 
The event is now historic,— the meeting of Theists, Par- 
kerites, Emersonians, Transcendentalists. We are seen 
through that forty years to have been men and women of a 
new era, beginning a round of more sweeping, tremendous 
investigation of religion than we foresaw. Of old it was 
said that God looked down from heaven upon the children 
of men to see if there was any that did good, and pro- 
nounced, “No, there is not one.” The Free Religious 
Association, with the utmost devoutness, with the utmost 
reverence, returned the investigation. We looked up to 
heaven to see if there was any historic god that did good, 
and decided there was not one in all history that could be 
so pronounced,— no, not one. Since then there has been a 
steady growth through all varieties of opinion, with all the 
reverence burning on the altar. There has been devotion 
to an investigation of religion such as would include all the 
philosophies, all the inquiries of the whole world, to see if 
anything definite can be given. Already in our spiritual 
field there were those with ideas reaching beyond their 
theism, as Emerson, who asked whether our conception of 
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God was not an after-dinner thought. I remember that 
tremendous Sunday which intervened during the trial of 
Anthony Burns, when the Music Hall was overflowing with 
those who came to listen to Parker. There was handed up 
to him a notice, sent to all the churches, requesting the 
prayers of the congregation that Burns might be delivered 
from his pursuers and carried into freedom. Parker read 
the notice aloud, then said, “I have no idea of asking God 
to do our work,” and went on with his sermon, and did 
his work. And Thoreau I remember, who had a god of 
his own,—and Confucius said, “To worship any god not 
your own is mere flattery.” Thoreau about that time, in 
his tremendous exaltation, was speaking at Framingham. 
This was after Judge Edward G. Loring (Commissioner) 
had given his decision, returning the fugitive to his 
master and owner. And Thoreau said that God also had a 
verdict that would have to be given in that case,—- not 
Edward G. God, but simple God. And I recall that. 
Thoreau, considering the uses made of the divine name, 
concluded that atheism was comparatively popular with God 
himself. 

All these ascending ideas, all these various views, all 
these retreats into the inner consciousness of man to find 
out what is supreme and what is great and what is true, 
were marking the course of liberal thought in those days. 

Well, we know how many varieties there are in the 
world. When advanced ideas prevail, the old ideas still 
continue in the world. The higher form of an animal 
species does not prevent the lower primitive form from 
continuing by-its side. Here is a doctor of divinity, the 
Rev. Dr. Bentley, rector of St. John’s Church in Hoboken. 
He says, — 

“The destruction of the ‘ Maine’ is to be deplored, but 
I firmly believe that the Almighty took this course to bring 
to an end the reign of tyranny and bloodshed that has for 
so long a period trampled upon the common rights of 
humanity.” 


Well, that is perfectly in accordance with the ancient 
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idea that lying spirits might be sent out, and that, to ac- 
complish certain ends, the Deity might explode a ship, 
then lay it on Spain, and have Spain suffer for it. Such 
an idea as that at first may shock the sensibilities, but we 
know the perfect sincerity of the rector; and he deplores 
— he is good-hearted enough to say he deplores — this con- 
duct on the part of his Deity. There is something in that. 

Now these Unitarians,— how much I am indebted to 
them! — so much that I never criticise them without emo- 
tion and gratitude. But how many have in them survivals 
of these old notions of Deity! I read in this morning’s 
paper that one reverend gentleman, Mr. Mills, said in his 
joyful speech at a Unitarian banquet: — 

“Asia is arising from her lethargy. Africa is being 
rescued from barbarism”; that is, by the filibuster Jame- 
son, and Cecil Rhodes, and other conspirators. “We are 
engaged,” continued Mr. Mills, “in the first religious war 
of all history.” What’s the matter with the Crusades? 
[Laughter.] And even our beloved Mary Livermore, in 
her enthusiasm of faith, is reported as saying, “War is 
God’s great missionary.” 

Now the Unitarians could not agree with the New York 
Doctor of Divinity, and they have denounced the vindic- 
tive cry, “Remember the Maine!” which this doctor be- 
lieves was deplorably exploded by Almighty God for a pur- 
pose; and yet you see that, logically, when we get into 
definitions of the Deity, however far we reach into old 
theological ideas, however far into advanced conceptions 
of Deity, we get into a region of moral contradictions and 
implications. The conceptions are all ultimately swept 
away, in the really religious mind; and there remains the 
old fire burning on an altar to an unknown god, yet known, 
though unnamed, to our own several spirits. Our great 
friend, at whose feet so many of us sat, used to teach us in 
the woods of Concord that for each his real divinity is the 
superlative expression of his own supreme being. Unless 
a consecrated name represents your own consciousness, and 
that which you love and not merely frame in logic, it is 
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for the religious heart an empty sound, whatever may be 
said for it by science or by philosophy. 

There is no difficulty, to those who believe in a Provi- 
dence guiding this world, in always finding that Providence 
is on our side. We have given up the idea pretty gener- 
ally — educated people have —of a personal providence. 
For myself, perhaps, it is a relic of my old Methodist 
days. I feel that, if there is any place where it might 
well be the concern of Deity to help, it would be in the 
mysterious solitude of an individual soul. 

A story of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Temple, was told me by Sir Joseph Fitch just before I left 
England. The archbishop is sceptical, and rather cyni- 
cally so, about special providences. He was talking one 
day with a lady who was enthusiastic on the subject, and 
was trying to convince the archbishop. “Now, your 
Grace,” she said, “my aunt had taken her passage from 
London to Australia, and at the last moment something 
prevented her sailing, and the ship went down with all on 
board. Now don’t you think that a special providence?” 
The archbishop said, “Well, you see, I don’t know your 
aunt.” (Laughter. ] 

Now in our national affairs we all feel perfectly certain 
that “our aunt” is just the nation of all others: the 
others may go right to—. Let the other nations go down 
anywhere; but for our nation the universe will surely be 
miraculously moved, and Providence interfere to pick us 
out while other people’s aunts are going to the bottom. 

You must consider, when you hear my opinion, that, as 
Higginson.says,— or, to be more respectful, as our gallant 
chairman hinted,— you listen to an old man long habit- 
uated to expressing his own views. They must involve 
nobody but himself. In my opinion, we shall never have 
any collective Deity evolved from theology or from science. 

Whatever sacred conception we may have in our own in- 
terior minds, the fruit of our own experience and our own 
thought, and however dear and consoling such conceptions 
may be to our individual spirits, we shall never again 
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reach any collective conception or see definition of Deity 
on our altar, unless it be reached from the other end. We 
must begin with a perfectly clear conception of the devil. 
So soon as we have a perception of the nature and horror of 
the evil in this world, and of the abyss separating it from 
all ideas of the good, absolutely detached from Deity, an 
object of passionate abhorrence, then we may begin to 
build up some conception worthy of the human spirit and 
of the universal love that prevails in human spirits. 

It is absolutely impossible for me, feeling this way, not 
to recognize in war the legitimate successor of all the 
devils,—the successor of Ahriman, of Asmodeus, of 
Satan, of Beelzebub, — fulfilling the réles defined by Jesus 
in “a sower of tares,” “a murderer from the beginning.” 
He made the curious addition, “He is a liar, and so is his 
father.” Who that father is, I must leave for your imagi- 
nation. The accuser, the calumniator, Abaddon, the lost 
one, Apollyon, the destroyer,—all these cohere in the 
devil that I offer for the recognition and the abhorrence of 
the Free Religious Association. 

For we are to unite in this world, if at all, by our hu- 
manity. Whatever we hear theologically distant from us, 
there beats the human heart, always on the side of the 
truth. Never shall I forget, when I entered Divinity Col- 
lege in Cambridge, how frightened I was on meeting old 
Dr. Andrews Norton, father of Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, who has lately shown such grand spirit and cour- 
age. Dr. Norton was famous as the hard-and-fast theolog- 
ical type of Unitarianism, leader of the extreme right 
wing, defender of the old-fashioned, supernatural faith. I 
was then an enthusiastic Emersonian, friend of Parker, and 
so on, and had already got into some bad reputation in Di- 
vinity Hall for my radicalism. I felt as if going up be- 
fore a Rhadamanthus. The calm old gentleman was seated 
in his library; and I went in, fresh from Virginia, a Vir- 
ginian turned Garrisonian Abolitionist. That, too, I sup- 
posed would be to Professor Norton a terrible thing. The 
venerable man conversed about the school, and gave a little 
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criticism on one or two of my religious heroes. Presently, 
however, by some chance, the subject of the outrages on 
human freedom then going on at Washington and else- 
where were alluded to; and the old gentleman, who had 
been so calm about his theology, suddenly flamed up, and 
said, “At Washington the most ordinary principles of 
honesty and honor seem to be entirely ignored and for- 
gotten.” How my heart leaped up! Here was a man, the 
very type of what at that moment I thought must be over- 
thrown in Unitarian theology before we could have any 
freedom, — here he was, clasping my Abolitionism to his 
very heart! I have since learned that, after that same 
theologian had been denouncing Theodore Parker for 
years, appealing in his daily prayers against Parker, Parker 
preached his famous arraignment of Daniel Webster for 
surrendering freedom; and never again was heard from him 
(Norton) a word against Parker. 

We are confronted by the fact — and we meet it in many 
varieties — that, where we come into purely human rela- 
tions with people, we always reach something fundamental 
in common. 

I remember toward the close of the Civil War, when I 
used to do battle on that issue with Carlyle in London, 
how he vexed me, how troubled I was after some of those 
encounters! One night he had been very stormy about 
America, and about the fact that here in America we were 
expecting from a collective mass of ignorant people the 
suffrage of wisdom, that we had a country in which Jesus 
and Judas had equal suffrage, and then passed on and spoke 
of the South, and how the negroes were really in an envi- 
able situation, and he wished that he could be in just such 
a situation, and his brother John more particularly, — they 
both needed a master, and could not get one. After a 
while, when I had flamed out with a good deal of feeling, 
and he saw that I had been making, as he considered, 
many sacrifices and gone through sufferings for my Aboli- 
tionism, being the son of a Virginia slaveholder, he at last 
* said to me: “You must be patient with what I say. I feel 
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it deeply. I love America. America has to me been al- 
most maternal. The first help that I ever got came from 
America. The first coin I ever saw for anything I had 
written was in a good quantity of money on that table sent 
me from Emerson in payment for the sales of one of my 
books. I appreciate America; and, moreover, I appreciate 
what you Abolitionists are,—what you are. You have 
made sacrifices. You have done your duty. You have fol- 
lowed your light. You have all put a great deal of worth 
into your movement; and all the worth that you have put 
into it will be individually returned to you,— you will be 
enriched and endowed by it. But you will never get col- 
lectively as a nation what you have been really struggling 
for,—never. You will find that the result will be disap- 
pointing, that the negroes will be very much where they 
are now, perhaps worse off; and you will have to be satis- 
fied with having done your best, according to your light, 
and that will be yours.” 

Well, I found then that, underneath al] the varieties, 
even of policy, of politics, of political philosophy, affect- 
ing even such a great thing and such a vital thing to me 
as the condition of a race enslaved and mingled with an 
alien race, there was still a perfect humanity inside that 
old man. And I realized, as I realized in talking with 
Andrews Norton the heart beneath his theology, how with 
Carlyle there was the human heart; and with him I estab- 
lished the purely human relation and friendship that lasted 
until his death. 

We are to consider how far we can build on facts of that 
sort. What is to be the influence of free religion upon 
the world? We are tricked by words. When one speaks 
about a Jesuit, for instance, our old Protestant blood stirs. 
We feel the old sharpness come into our nature. We 
think about the scarlet woman again and the Inquisition. 
Jesuitism is a proverbial epithet. And yet as a matter of 
pure reason, of practical every-day life throughout Europe, 
the most simple-minded Catholic, the most open and above 
board, is the one who writes on his breast, “I am a 
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_Jesuit.” While Jesuits are under the ostracism of public 
opinion and legal restrictions even in Catholic countries, 
the avowed Jesuit is the most unjesuitical man you can 
find. The practical “Jesuitism” has perhaps slipped out 
into more popular churches,. where people are uttering 
what they do not believe. So are we tripped by ancient 
words. Then there is our horror of Catholics in general. 
As an old Methodist, preserving a great deal of affection 
for that Church, I felt ashamed when I read of a whole 
Methodist conference in New York yelling and shrieking 
for war against Spain because she is Catholic. The old 
pope will rise up in the day of judgment,—for there is a 
day of historic judgment before which all nations will 
presently stand,— the old pope will rise up in the day of 
judgment, when all these details of to-day will be weighed, 
and condemn the Protestants of this land; for he has sought 
peace in the most disinterested manner, and tried to main- 
tain it, whereas in this country, although in the past we 
have had pulpits able to withstand public prejudice, 
opinion, and wrong in national crises, where are they 
now? Where is our Beecher, where our Parker? Where 
is the elder Channing, who pleaded throughout the land 
against war along with slavery? We have had a phenome- 
nal abdication of the pulpit, with only some newspapers to 
plead for peace. 

In this emergency of ours it is, of course, a generally 
received doctrine that, after war is actually declared, the 
dove of peace is sent to the first pigeon-house she can find, 
there to remain until the storm is past and the voice of the 
turtle can again be heard in the land. [Applause.] 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, that is, in my opinion, an 
extremely doubtful doctrine. A little over a hundred years 
ago, when the younger Pitt was imprisoning all persons 
who circulated Paine’s “The Rights of Man” or pleaded 
for such rights, and when in the war between France 
and England (1793) everybody who opposed it and said 

. France had been imposed upon was charged with sedition, 
Charles James Fox, the greatest statesman of that time, 
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challenged in Parliament that doctrine, and said that re- 
sistance of the English people to their ministry was not a 
question of patriotism, but of expediency. Well, it cer- 
tainly is to-day a question of expediency; and people may 
inquire, “What is the use of preaching to the rapids of 
Niagara?” : 

In the beginning of the Kansas troubles, when war was 
waged by the Executive against the Free State men, we 
had a little meeting of anti-slavery preachers in the house 
of Octavius Frothingham in New York. Henry Ward 
Beecher was present; and I, who was rather young and full 
of wrath, said: “It is perfectly awful that we can do noth- 
ing in this matter. Somebody ought to walk down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue like the old prophet with his jug, and 
smash it on the pavement, and cry out, ‘Thus shal] Wash- 
ington be destroyed!’” Beecher said, “I am afraid that 
prophet would only lose his crockery, and not hit any- 
body.” [Laughter. ] 

It is; however, practical and important for us to consider 
the moral atmosphere under which it has been possible to 
wage this war. It has been, no doubt, largely through a 
spirit of compassion and humanity in a large number of 
people. I have no doubt of their sincerity and their hu- 
manitarian sentiment. They say that this is a struggle for 
freedom, akin to our struggle for independence. I have no 
doubt that a great many people feel that there is a kind of 
mission for us in this world, that America should go forth 
and carry round the world a torch of liberty, people who 
imagine this country to be the very centre of freedom, 
undeterred by the fact that close by the capital of the 
United States a negro youth was riddled by shot yesterday 
morning for a homicide in which, probably, he was an at- 
tacked and assailed party, and that the day before a similar 
murder happened in Georgia. Undeterred by all that, 
undeterred by the many similar wrongs, and the impunity 
of oppression, they somehow consider that this is the home 
of freedom, that “our aunt,” as I said, is the only provi- 
dential person, and, though all other countries sink, must 
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be made universal in the world. I have no doubt, at the 
same time, that this superstition and the war it supports 
are largely due to a very low moral tone among ‘our poli- 
ticians. They have a curious adroitness. Some man 
wrote a letter in the New York Hera/d on our responsibil- 
ity as a nation, and quoted from the old Liberty Bell, 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the land unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof.” He inflated “land” in that text into the 
whole world. It evidently was meant that we were to pro- 
claim liberty, not only throughout all lands, but all lands 
were to be ours, like those of our aborigines. “The earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” as the Puritan 
fathers said. ‘What belongs to the Lord must belong to 
his saints, and we are the saints.” If the Herald corre- 
spondent, who was writing apropos of the Philippines and 
arguing that we should piously hold on to them,—if he 
had gone to his Bible instead of the Liberty Bell, he would 
have found in the same verse, “and ye shall restore all 
unto their possessions.” 

Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, has lately been politi- 
cally quoting Bacon, — 

“As Lord Bacon says, ‘Revenge is a kind of wild jus- 
tice.’”” What Lord Bacon does say is, “Revenge is a 
kind of wild justice, which the more man’s nature runs to, 
the more ought law to weed out.” [Applause. ] 

These dexterous quotations are very familiar to old 
preachers, and they run into politics and into the new po- 
litical ethics in the same way that they used to run into 
pulpit polemics, _ 

It is fundamental in ethics to put ourselves in another’s 
place. That is the Golden Rule. We have not had any 
spirit of that kind in our recent affairs, in regard to the 
“Maine,” for instance. We freely made ourselves judge 
and jury.. We decided everything for ourselves, precisely 
in the fashion of a frontier committee, deciding whether to 
roast a negro alive or not. His witnesses not summoned, 
his counsel not heard, without trial, his pleadings for trial 
unheeded, we decide for ourselves in our own interest, and 
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then lynch the man —or lynch the nation — without the 
slightest compunction. 

Another notable phenomenon is that we have not even 
examined the evidence ourselves. People cry and yell that 
there is a perfectly clear case on the subject of the explo- 
sion of the “Maine.” I myself was deceived by the 
chorus, and had taken it for granted that the ship was ex- 
ploded from without, when I sat down to study the evi- 
dence brought before the Court of Inquiry,— over three 
hundred pages. I got what scientific help I could, gave 
eight days to the study, and now think the probabilities 
two-thirds or three-fourths in favor of the “ Maine’s ” hav- 
ing been exploded entirely from within. The evidence, at 
any rate, is of the most tangled description; and the chief 
explosive expert called by the court declared that from 
what had appeared, from all that he could possibly ascer- 
tain from examination at the surface, without diving, he 
was utterly unable to say more than that there had been an 
internal explosion. The other part’ he had to take from the 
divers. The divers were so ignorant that the court itself 
complained that they did not seem to know how to see. 
They: did not know how to observe at all. They were 
quite ignorant men, used only to bringing up chests, etc., 
from the sea’s bottom; and such a thing as observing or 
giving evidence had not at all been in their experience, — 
not one of them. 

We proclaim that we made every effort to avoid war, but 
we did not. Notoriously, we did not. We did not sug- 
gest arbitration. We did not invite the mediation of 
friendly powers to find if diplomacy, if friendship, could 
not work as well. It is perfectly certain and well known 
within the range of many people that it had been decided 
and found out at Washington that Spain, provided the 
merest nominal connection with Cuba were conceded, was 
perfectly willing to invite any kind of intervention or any 
kind of government that this country might suggest in 
Cuba; that she was nearly prepared to substantially relin- 
quish her control. We did not agree to it. 
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Whatever may be the right or wrong of driving Spain 
out of Cuba, the failure to put ourselves in the places of 
her people, the failure to answer their appeal for arbitra- - 
tion on the “Maine,” that both sides might be heard, in 
accordance with the rules of honorable trial; our er parte 
decision,— all that indicates a lack of high-toned morality 
in large masses of people; and I am afraid that it is char-- 
acteristic of a large portion of our press. 

We talk about liberty. In the same Herald that pub- 
lished the Liberty Bell letter was the news that the Finance 
Committee of the United States Senate had reported a 
silverite bill, and in that Committee the casting vote was 
given by the senator of a State where one man weighs 
legislatively as much as a hundred men in Massachusetts, 
—a State whose entire population is about equal to a ward 
of Boston. That is the kind of liberty we are to carry 
throughout this world, for which we are to kindle all the 
torches of revolution and set on fire all the isles of the sea. 

We have got to concentrate ourselves upon the actual 
moral facts of this world. We have got to see that, as 
under the label “Jesuitism” there is less craft than under 
the popular labels, so under the name of monarchy there is 
in some countries far more freedom than there is here. In 
fact, there is more personal liberty in Madrid than there 
is in New York. In Madrid there is perfect freedom of 
speech. There is a propaganda of free religion, and even 
of infidelity, as it is called. There is a propaganda of 
republicans. It is perfectly free for a man in Madrid to 
attack Church and State, and to advise the abolition of the 
throne. It is perfectly free in Madrid for a man to use his 
Sunday as he pleases. He may open his shop on Sunday 
if he pleases, or he may close it. He may open his the- 
atre, his opera house; and all is freedom. There is no 
burden of taxation for religion. You and I are paying 
taxes for the support of sects in which we do not believe, 
to the extent of the exemption of the property of those 
sects from taxation. It has been estimated that Colonel 
Ingersoll is paying one or two hundred dollars a year be- 
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cause the churches of New York are not taxed. He is, 
therefore, to that extent taxed to support dogmas he disbe- 
lieves and thinks injurious. There is nothing of that kind 
in Spain. The Established Church in Spain is living 
mainly on endowments and donations given it in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The churches are the property of the nation, 
and the people are not oppressed. 

Of course, they are cruel. They do lynch bulls, about 
fifty a year. The average of lynchings in our own country 
is something like two hundred and fifty a year. Of course, 
they are only men and women, mainly negroes, that we 
riddle with bullets and roast, while it is poor sweet bulls 
that the cruel Spaniards torment in this way. 

If we would put ourselves into relation with a power 
above the various conditions of men and of nations, repre- 
sented in errors and prejudices, a Free Religious Associa- 
tion would find that it has something human to work on in 
every country. I have brought here a word from Dante 
(Paradise, xix.), in which our Hindu friend here and other 
Oriental teachers will be interested. Speaking of heaven, 
Dante says : — 

“To this clime no one ever ascended who believed not 
in Christ. But see, many cry, ‘Christ, Christ,’ who at the 
judgment shall be far less near to him than such a one as 
never knew Christ. And such a Christian will the Ethiop 
condemn, when the two companies shall be divided,— the 
one rich for everlasting, the other poor.” 

Therefore, to ‘believe in Christ, according to Dante, far 
back in the centuries, is not to know even his name. To 
Dante the good heart and just man is a believer in Christ, 
though he may, like the Ethiop, never have heard of 
Christ or may deny any doctrine about Christ. And I 
was struck not long ago by what a so-called “atheist ” in 
London said to me, “I really think that these perpetual at- 
tacks on Christianity ought to observe the fact that now, 
in the course of time, Christ is becoming the most respect- 
able part of the whole orthodox system.” 

We ought to understand that each nation, if it arrives at 
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liberalism and rational ideas, -is certain to reach them 
under its special conditions, and will only reform itself ac- 
cording to the path and the evolution of its own system. 
To try to change that absolutely is like trying to reduce 
all the pears in the world to Bartletts and all the apples to 
Baldwins. This going through the world with the idea 
that we are to Americanize or to Anglicize all people and 
nations of the world is a horrible effort to destroy the 
variety and freedom of nature. [Applause.] I make the 
same warning against it that Emerson makes about chil- 
dren, when he says to the parent: “Get off that child! 
You are trying to make that man another You: one is 
enough.” [Applause. ] 

And I, for one, am absolutely opposed to any joining of 
hands just now between England and America under such 
motives and for such interests as those of the present mo- 
ment. It would be meeting on the lowest possible plane, 
and it might in the future turn out to be Herod and Pilate 
joining hands to crucify mankind. [Applause.] Let us 
work independently in these dark days, and attend to our 
own affairs, and not get entangled with the additional bur- 
dens in sins and offences of other people. [Applause. ] 
When we have anything like a high civilization, then, and 
not until then, will it be time enough for us to undertake 
alien tasks. At present, my opinion is, what we need 
most of all is an alliance, not of nations armed to the teeth 
and entangled in selfish schemes or enterprises that min- 
ister to their vanity or their desire to strut before the 
world, — 


Put a feather in their hat, 
And call it Yankee Doodle,— 


not that alliance,— but an alliance of good-hearted people 
in all races. And if we could have a union of peaceful 
people of England, of America, of France, of Germany, of 
Italy, and everywhere,— and it would include the greatest 
men in this world,— such a man, for instance, as Herbert 
Spencer, who has such an abhorrence of war, and has writ- 
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ten so grandly on the industrial as contrasted with the mil- 
itant age. Could we choose the leading men of civiliza- 
tion (who all love peace), men of recognized ability, of 
knowledge, of jurisprudence, of wisdom, and whenever 
war is threatened, whenever peace is imperilled in any 
part of the world, organize those men in a high court of 
arbitration of the affair, let them meet in some capital, 
and there consider the exact conditions of that issue or 
quarrel and that difficulty, and let them affirm what is just 
and honorable to all, like a Supreme Court. 

But, you say, they cannot enforce their decision. Very 
well. In the first great ‘issue that came up in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, involving the liability 
of a State (Georgia), the Attorney-general who pleaded the 
case against the State in the Supreme Court was con- 
fronted with the objection that, if the decree was against 
the State, it was doubtful whether the federal arm could 
be lifted to coerce that State: if not, the decree would not 
be executed. And that great lawyer, Edmund Randolph, 
Washington’s first Attorney-general, rose up, and said in 
substance: “It is not the business of us who stand here, 
the Supreme Tribunal of this country, to execute decrees. 
That is the function of the Executive, to do it or to leave 
it. The function of this court is to decide what is law, 
what is right. And if that State, even though the decree 
be not executed, even though that State be not coerced, 
defies the judgment, it will pass into history, it will stand 
before the world, convicted by the United States Supreme 
Court of an injustice and a wrong. It will bear that brand 
to the end of time.” 

And in the same way, if an impartial tribunal of univer- 
sal civilization, if the foremost jurists, the great and lead- 
ing thinkers, unite to declare, “This is the truth, this is 
justice, and the settlement of honor,” any country involved 
may indeed rely on its independence and the verdict of 
the wisest and best of mankind. It may bear that eternal 
disgrace if it chooses. None the less is it the business 
of good men and women in all countries to see that, 
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though individual nations may be interested to reject arbi- 
tration treaties, there shall be in the interest of interna- 
tional peace and justice a tribunal of arbitration for the 
whole world, one formed of its wisest and best men. Its 
influence would be inevitable, and its restraint on the pas- 
sions of mankind tremendous. 

And the friends of free religion may contribute some- 
thing in this direction by cultivating everywhere justice 
toward all religious developments. The nations of man- 
kind, each in its own way, through their own formulas, 
through their own various traditions, are reaching forward 
to the light. They are good-hearted peoples; and, though 
we may not always detect it under Catholic, Protestant, 
orthodox formulas, yet, if we do not judge them in an aca- 
demic way, if we do not judge them by their accepted an- 
cient formulas, but look to the real heart as it is to-day 
beating, we shall find that our brotherhood is spread 
through all countries, and that the spirit of peace-is every- 
where at work and everywhere waiting to respond to the 
deeper appeals of thought, of reason, and of humanity. 
[ Applause. ] 


PRESIDENT HiccGinson.— Before calling on the next 
speaker, I wish to say one word by way of illustration of 
what Mr. Conway has said. It may have occurred to you 
at some periods of his essay that he seemed remarkably 
familiar with the history and genealogy of Satan. There 
is an excellent reason for this familiarity on his part, be- 
cause Mr. Conway, who has written the biography of sev- 
eral eminent men,,-has not only written that of Edmund 
Randolph and of Thomas Paine, but also of the historic 
character whom Thomas Paine was supposed by his con- 
temporaries most to resemble. And his work on “Demons 
and Demonology ” has this special interest for me, that I 
happened to be a guest at his house in England when it 
was being finished, and when the author, having settled 
everything else, was engaged on what is the greatest strug- 
gle of every author with every book,—the selection of a 
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title. I remember we were going up to London one day 
from Hammersmith; and he and the lady who was with us 
and I were detained at a little wayside station, the only 
other occupant of which was a simple little village school- 
girl. The lady and myself were sitting in front of the 
station; and the author of the prospective book was walk- 
ing up and down the platform with an anxiety on his face, 
which those of you who are familiar with authors can com- 
prehend, trying to settle this question of the title. 
Finally, a happy thought struck him, and he turned and 
came up to us as we sat in front of the station; and with 
that earnestness which is seldom, as you may have hap- 
pened to notice, wanting in his composition, he said, 
“Which do you think sounds the best, on the whole, 
‘Demons and Devils,’ or ‘Demons, Dragons, and Devils’? ” 
And I turned and looked at the little school-girl. She 
looked like this. 

[Here the speaker illustrated the little girl’s facial ex- 
pression, with eyes opened to their greatest extent, and 
a look of mingled surprise, bewilderment, and horror. ] 

I have ever since recognized the importance of that sub- 
ject to which he devoted so many months of his life about 
that time. 

Mr. Conway told us that the representatives of peace 
ought to make themselves heard at this time; and I shall 
have the honor to introduce to you as the next speaker the 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, one whose fidel- 
ity to principle was recorded before his birth in his very 
name, — Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood of the American Peace 
Society. [Applause. ] 
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ADDRESS OF -REV., BENJAMIN F& 
TRUEBLOOD ELL. 


Ladtes and Gentlemen,— Referring to the Chairman’s 
remark about my name, I am very glad to be able to say 
that I have been a peace man for two hundred and fifty 
years, from the loins of my ancestors. I did not have to 
be converted or regenerated or sanctified, to use our old 
orthodox phrases. I came into the world a peace man, 
and expect to depart and go into the next as such. There 
is no difficulty whatever in my being loyal to the cause of 
peace. I should have to make a tremendous effort to be 
anything else. 

After this terrific but perfectly just arraignment of the 
great crime of war in general and of the particular crime 
of war in which our government is now engaged, and which 
many people are trying to make “holy” and “righteous,” 
I am sure a number of people in the audience will be so 
mad that I need not go on to make them any madder. I 
am glad, however, to see that there are some people here 
who are not mad. They are “noble” people, like the 
Bereans, who wished to know the truth, and only the 
truth, about any particular thing. 

The question that we are dealing with is the question 
of questions of our day. All other questions are rapidly 
sinking themselves into the great world questions. The 
question we are discussing this morning is so great, so im- 
portant, that few people have yet even thought of it, very 
few people have gotten up to it; and yet it is pressing upon 
us from every side. 

The great difficulty in the past about international 
ethics has been that there has not been any worth speaking 
of. That makes it very hard, Mr. Chairman, to speak 
upon the subject. It has little history. It is very diffi- 
cult to speak upon a subject which has little or no history. 
There has been a great deal of theorizing about “the 
fatherhood of God” and “the brotherhood of man” among 
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both orthodox and liberal thinkers. Ever since the days 
when Paul stood on Mars’ Hill, and said, “God hath made 
of one blood all the nations of men to dwell on the face of 
the earth,” ever since the time when the Latin poet said, 
“IT am a man, and everything human is interesting to me,” 
and from still earlier days, people have theorized and the- 
orized, and talked glibly about “the bretherhood of man,” 
about a “common humanity.” And yet, getting down to 
the practical side of it, there has been almost no practical 
international ethics. Every man of every nation has re- 
served to himself the right; and even every people, calling 
itself Christian or what not, has reserved to itself the 
right, after talking beautiful theories of brotherhood and 
humanity, to hate and malign and spew out of its mouth 
every other nation and every other people. 

In this country, which is supposed to have a monopoly 
of the world’s goodness, we talk a great deal about brother- 
hood, and of how we are set to establish the brotherhood of 
man all the world over; and then we deliberately cast out 
the Chinese. We won’t let them live in our country. We 
say the Chinese are pagans, and unfit to become citizens. 
We have laws upon our statute books saying that no Jap 
shall become a citizen of this great country where human 
brotherhood is taught, where human liberty stands in such 
high esteem as it does. We reserve to ourselves the lib- 
erty to hate the Englishman, to hate the Frenchman, to 
hate the German, to hate the Turk with a Christian hatred ; 
and just now it is considered everywhere in our country a 
sacred, solemn, religious duty to hate the Spaniard. 

The thing about this war which almost, more than any- 
thing else, awakens my Quaker indignation is the fact 
that it is suppressing freedom of speech. It is destroying 
for the time being liberty of speech and almost liberty of 
thought. There are very few “Islands of Peace,” Mr. 
President, as you said in the beginning, to which we can 
go. The newspapers, many of the pulpits, the people 
whom you meet, insist that you shall think and declare the 
war to be “righteous,” or that you shall shut your mouth, 
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and not say what you think about what the government is 
doing, even though you may be.solemnly convinced that 
it is all wrong. Twenty-five years hence men will prob- 
ably say, almost without exception, that what we are now 
doing was a great international wrong, unworthy of Amer- 
ica. [Applause.] You may think all that now, but one 
cannot venture to say it without being in danger of getting 
his mouth slapped. A man was killed in St. Louis the 
other day for daring to speak in a very mild way in behalf 
of peace, and for insisting that it would be a noble thing 
in this country if it should stop the war now and back 
squarely out of it, as Mr. Gladstone, the great dead, did 
when the English arms had been defeated in the Transvaal 
some years ago. [Applause.] Mr. Gladstone said, “We 
are in the wrong in this war, and we must get out of it.” 
And he dared to defy the whole sentiment of the English 
people which was urging the war on, and stopped it. That 
deed will be remembered as long as any that Mr. Glad- 
stone ever did. [Applause.] But they killed a man in 
St. Louis for advising a similar course in the case of the 
present war. What does our boasted freedom of speech 
mean? 

But I had not intended to talk about the war at all, and 
only allude to it in one or two incidental ways. 

We talk about brotherhood, about international love, of 
which I am glad to believe that there is some in this coun- 
try, and also in other countries. But what do we see in 
the civilized world to-day? International iniquity on a 
colossal scale, building itself up everywhere; a militarism 
of colossal propértions, the expression of a deep-seated and 
far-reaching international dislike and distrust. The sad- 
dest thing to me about this war is that our own country 
has, it seems to me, now forfeited the great, unique oppor- 
tunity of its life, and has deliberately entered upon a 
policy which, unless the good men and women of the na- 
tion, the quiet, peace-loving people, arouse themselves and 
do it instantly, is going to plunge us down to the plane of 
the lower internationalism of the Old World, out of which 
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we have so long kept ourselves. International iniquity on 
a colossal scale,— and our own country now headed toward 
this iniquity of militarism,—that is what we have after 
eighteen centuries of theorizing and preaching about inter- 
national brotherhood. 

I am sorry to have to say that the questions which have 
been settled during this century by arbitration have not 
been so settled, as a rule, from any high ethical considera- 
tion. The older men and women here will remember the 
state of feeling that existed in England and in this coun- 
try before the “Alabama” settlement. There was tre- 
mendous feeling on both sides of the water. The war 
spirit was boiling and seething everywhere. That ques- 
tion of the “Alabama” was settled by arbitration, not pri- 
marily because it ought to have been so settled, but be- 
cause the circumstances of the time were such in regard 
to the awful desolations that a war would have brought 
that the people of the two countries were afraid to go on 
and carry.out their feelings, and go to war with each other. 
It was a case of necessity. It was not an arbitration grow- 
ing out of any high ethical consideration. There was 
little morality in the motives which led to it. I-:am glad 
it happened as it did. It is a good thing for people to be 
forced by circumstances to do their duty, that they may 
learn to do it voluntarily afterward. 

What we want in order to bring about a proper adjust- 
ment of all international questions — not only those that 
lead to war, but those that do not —is the creation of a 
new. international spirit, a spirit like that which the great 
Frenchman, Fénelon, had, when he said: “I love my fam- 
ily better than myself. I love my country better than my 
family. I love humanity better than my country.” We 
must have a new international spirit, beginning, not with 
ourselves, but with humanity as the great unit life of the 
earth. Until we get that thought foremost, and work from 
it down into all our international and national and social 
life, we never shall root out the narrowness, the bigotry, 
the selfishness, which make a true international life im- 
possible. 
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How are we to do this? In the first place, by abstain- 
ing from criticism of other peoples from a narrow, selfish 
spirit,— criticism for the sake of criticism. I am of the 
opinion that the great sin of humanity to-day, the largest 
of all the sins of the world, is selfish criticism by the peo- 
ple of one country of the people of all other countries. 
We seek out every weakness, every idiosyncrasy in other 
peoples, and, without stopping to.analyze it and see 
whether it is good or bad, we proceed at once, because it 
is not like the things we have at home, to criticise it and 
to heap vituperation upon it. We criticise everything 
English, everything German, everything Spanish, every- 
thing Turkish, everything Russian, everything everywhere ~ 
over the face of the globe except the meannesses of which 
we have so many at home. We have no right to criticise 
any other people except from the standpoint of evil itself, 
—of evil and wrong as such. Our criticism should be 
such as we will practise just as quickly at home as we will 
abroad. We have no right to do otherwise. It is a wrong 
against humanity. 

In order to bring about a better state of international 
life, therefore, we must have less of the low and vulgar 
criticism of other peoples of which there is so much in our 
own country as well as elsewhere. 

In the next place, we must have a willingness — not 
only a willingness, but a real desire —to see and declare 
the good features in the life of other peoples. I have been 
abroad a good deal in the last twelve years, going now al- 
most every year; and I have mingled in Europe with Eng- 
lishmen, Germaiis, Frenchmen, Austrians, Russians, and 
even with Spaniards, and I have not found a nation in 
Europe yet — and I have seen people from most of them — 
that cannot teach America something along some line. 
[Applause.] Of course, I am patriotic. I am loyal to my 
own country. I love it too well to uphold it in any wrong 
doing. [Applause.] But I wish everybody could go 
abroad just once -with his eyes open,—just once. We 
ought to have this willingness to see and declare the good 
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features in the life of other peoples. If we are moral men 
and women, to say nothing about being Christian, either 
from a Unitarian or an Orthodox standpoint,— if we are 
simply ethical in the ordinary sense, we must be willing 
to recognize the good that is in other communities, in 
other cities, in other nations. 

Then, in the next place, we should be willing to see and 
oppose always and everywhere the wrong deeds and the 
wrong spirit in our own people. I cannot understand the 
kind of morality that says: “You must condone and ignore 
sin and wickedness because it is in your own land. Oh, 
it is your own country; and you must stand by your own 
country! The thing is all wrong. Of course, it is in- 
iquitous; but be silent. It is your own beloved country, 
and you must not expose it. It will hurt the country.” A 
sin cherished by the country and upheld by the people of 
the country in the bosom of the country is the deadliest 
enemy on the globe to the country’s life. [Applause. ] 

What we need in our time, in this new time when every- 
thing is shifting to an international basis, is a body of 
free men and women, made free by the great truths of hu- 
manity,— these large truths of the world’s life,—and 
practically loyal to them. By free men and women I do 
not mean men and women simply free from illiberal and 
_narrow creeds and dogmatisms in their thought. There 
are multitudes of people that are free in their thought, but 
at the same time false with their tongues. What we want 
is a class of people that are made free by these great truths 
of humanity, these large truths of the world’s life, whose 
tongues also are free, and who dare to stand up for these 
truths in peace time and in war time, whenever proper oc- 
casion offers; and, more than that, by free men and women 
I mean people who actually live out these truths. For 
one practical life of a man who believes toward other na- 
tions and talks about other nations and lives toward other 
nations, as well as his own, as he ought to do, is worth the 
life of ten thousand people who believe right, and do not 
dare to make their thoughts known to the world. What 
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we need is a body like this Board of Arbitration of which 
Mr. Conway spoke, a body of men and women who will 
deal with these moral questions from the intrinsic nature 
of them, and dare to make them known, and to stand by 
one another, and not allow one another to be left alone. 
That is the only way in which we can free ourselves from 
these monstrous burdens, these selfish traditions, these ex- 
clusive ideas of life that we have had in the past, and 
bring in real brotherhood into the world. 

That is the little message I have to give this morning. 
The way to bring about the abolition of war is to get men 
to think these great thoughts of God and humanity and 
brotherhood, and to live as if they believed that the 
human race is one brotherhood, and that men are every- 
where entitled to our love, to our beneficence and our gen- 
erous helpfulness. [Applause. ] 


PRESIDENT HicGinson.—A recess of five minutes, no 
more, will now be taken, in order to give opportunity for 
the Finance Committee to go among the audience and col- 
lect subscriptions, old and new, of members of the Free 
Religious Association, and also such accessions from other 
sources to the treasury as may be offered. The Finance 
Committee will please enter on their work at once. The 
Chairman will add also to this that those who wish to at- 
tend the Festival this evening should by all means obtain 
their tickets this morning, and not, as is sometimes done, 
too late to be convenient to the purveyors. Tickets may 
be obtained of Mr. Parsons, who has charge of that depart- 
ment, and who will be in the rear of the hall for that 
purpose. 


(Here a recess was taken, at the close of which the con- 
vention was again called to order by the President.) 


PRESIDENT H1i1GGinson.—It should be understood, or 
perhaps ought to have been explained at the outset of the 
meeting, that the subject which appears on the programme 
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was selected long before the declaration of war with Spain, 
and had originally no reference to it. It is only that the 
course of events has furnished illustrations for the ideas 
that would in any event, probably, have been expressed. 

If there is any nation on the face of the globe which has 
furnished suggestions for such a subject as we treat to-day, 
that nation is the vast empire of Russia. In respect to 
painful object-lessons on the one side or individual ex- 
amples of independence of thought and action on the other, 
it stands unequalled among the nations of the earth. I 
shall have the honor to introduce to you as the next speaker 
the instructor in the Russian language of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Mr. Leo Wiener. [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF MR. LEO WIENER. 


Ladtes and Gentlemen,— 1am sorry to say that I belong 
to a nation which for the last few centuries has not known 
peace, and I am not sure but that I am possessed even at 
the present time by the spirit of revolt. This probably 
wil] give you the key-note as to why I shall differ decidedly 
from the opinion so far presented. I suppose that I was 
put on the programme on account of my known sympathies 
with the free religious movement,— very strong sym- 
pathies, indeed; but there has hardly been a principle 
enunciated this morning with which I can agree. [Ap- 
piause.] And for this reason: Granted for a moment that 
arbitration by learned men, by eminent men,— Spencer 
and~ others,— were possible, granted that such a thing 
should be introduced. In the first place we have abso- 
lutely no proof that such an arbitration or the decree of 
such an arbitration could ever be enforced. In fact, it 
never will be. Secondly, there can be arbitration only 
between equals. There can be no arbitration between the 
lion and the lamb, his prey. Between the lion and the 
lamb the arbitration must be on the side of the prey, the 
lamb. There can be no splitting of differences between 
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them, and arbitration means splitting of differences. It is 
a great mistake to regard’a nation as a perfect unity, with 
rights appertaining to it in the absolute. For that would 
mean, if we were to treat with a nation, we would always 
have to treat with the governing power, which may be the 
oppressor instead of the oppressed; and, certainly, mem- 
bers of the Free Religious Association do not mean that 
arbitration shall always go with the oppressor against the 
oppressed. 

War is frequently the only safeguard the down-trodden 
have against tyranny. The very gentleman who has spoken 
here against war says that he was an Abolitionist. In 
other words, he was preparing the way for a war. [Ap- 
plause.] He called himself “an old soldier,” and the 
very emphasis with which he spoke makes me believe that 
he would be willing to die in his cause if it were neces- 
sary. War does not necessarily mean an attempt to kill 
somebody else. War also means the willingness to sacri- 
fice your own life, and that is something that is entirely 
lost sight of in the present state of affairs. That is what 
war means,— the willingness to sacrifice one’s life for a 
principle. I say, then, that such an arbitration by the 
Free Religious Societies, instead of promoting the free 
religious movement, would abate it; for it would give 
greater power to those that already have it. 

I heard with surprise here about the wonderful liberty 
which one has in Spain. It seems to me the Cubans do 
not agree with that idea of liberty. [Applause.] I have 
heard it said here that we can learn a great deal from other 
nations. Most true: nobody denies it, that one’s eyes are 
opened when one goes to Europe. I lived there twenty 
years, and was stone-blind. My eyes became opened only 
when I came to this country. [Applause. ] 

As a matter of fact, I believe the Anglo-Saxon race — 
and I shall come back to that —is the only one fit to carry 
the free religious movement through the world, and the 
only one that can see straight. [Applause.] There have 
been so many false statements made in the papers in regard 
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to what is the Anglo-Saxon race, and in regard to imperi- 
alism, that I feel that I must touch upon it now; for it 
will very materially influence my conclusions with regard 
to what the free religious movement ought to be in the set- 
tlement of international affairs. 

On one side it is asserted that the Anglo-Saxon race is 
a race in England, the direct descendants of the Anglo- 
Saxons. On the other side it is asserted that all those 
who speak the English language are Anglo-Saxons. Bis- 
marck makes the absurd statement that Americans are not 
Anglo-Saxons, because there are many Germans and Irish 
and Jews and other people here, presuming at the same 
time that the English are the only legitimate Anglo- 
Saxons. Now it is a matter of fact that, anthropologically 
and ethnically, there is not in existence in this world a 
pure race. There is no such thing as a pure race, not one. 
The races of Europe are all mixed. Of the Russians, at 
least 50 per cent. are Finns and Tartars, and probably 
40 per cent. are of all kinds of other races and nationali- 
ties. Probably not more than 10 or 1I§ per cent., if 
as much, are real old Slavs and Russians. The Prussians, 
to-day the leaders of Germany, are notoriously of a Lithua- 
nian origin and of a Slavic origin. There is very little 
German blood in them. The English of England are very 
little Anglo-Saxon. Asa matter of fact, the better class 
of England pride themselves on being descendants of 
Frenchified robber Normans. There is very little Anglo- 
Saxon blood in England, in the sense in which we under- 
stand it. There is a great deal of Irish, a great deal of 
Scotch, Norman, Danish, and all other kinds of blood. In 
this sense, really, America is not worse off to-day with the 
enormous influx of new people that come in here than Eng- 
land is. 

What is it, then, that constitutes a race? What is it 
that constitutes the Anglo-Saxon people? It is this: a 
common language and common institutions, and nothing 
else. A common language and common institutions. All 
those who live under the benefits of Magna Charta and its 
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developments, wherever they be, throughout the world, are 
Anglo-Saxons, just as much as every inhabitant of Russia 
who speaks the Russian language, although he is notori- 
ously a Finn or a Tartar, is a Russian. There are no two 
ways about it. It is peculiar that with the language that 
people speak go certain institutions, certain ideas, certain 
feelings, which are inalienable. The English have devel- 
oped a free religious movement in one way or another ever 
since the Middle Ages. The Anglo-Saxons, wherever 
they may be, whether in this country or abroad, are the 
direct descendants of all those who have enjoyed the privi- 
leges of Magna Charta, and the only people who have en- 
joyed the real free religious movement in the world. Is 
Spain a free religious country? Is Germany a free relig- 
ious country? No; but England is the only country we 
know of with perfect religious freedom. 

Let me give you an illustration to show how extraordi- 
narily the influence of language and institutions acts upon 
nations. We have in Russia, on the vast territory extend- 
ing from Germany to the Pacific, hundreds of various na- 
tionalities, none of whom have become Russian, although 
they have lived under the Russian Empire from one hun- 
dred to five hundred and a thousand years. The Tartars 
are Tartars: the Jews are Jews. The Mennonites, most 
remarkable of all, who emigrated from Germany into Rus- 
sia in the seventeenth century, have remained German to 
the very last moment. They left Russia because they 
were drafted into the army. They were the principal op- 
ponents of war in Russia. They came to this country; and 
what has happened here within twenty years? There is 
nothing left of the Mennonite exclusiveness. Under the 
influence of the free religious idea, which is embodied in 
the Anglo-Saxon race, wherever it be, they have disinte- 
grated. One of my best friends is a Mennonite lawyer; 
and it has been the rule of this people for the last three 
hundred years that no Mennonite should ever become a 
lawyer. Several of them have become soldiers in this 
Cuban War. 
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More wonderful than that is what we see in the history 
of the Jews. In Russia the Jews have been oppressed ever 
since the sixteenth century. I need hardly tell you of the 
horrors of the eighties, — of 1881, when they were slain by 
the thousands. The Jews have remained Jews in Russia 
for five hundred years, never becoming amalgamated with 
the people, and still speaking their own language. Why? 
Because there was no free religious movement in that 
country. They have been opposed to war, not because they 
disbelieved in it on general principles, but because they 
hated to serve the czar. To secure their discharge from 
the army, they have been known to drink acids and to 
maim themselves by shooting off their fingers. They have 
come by thousands to New York within the last fifteen or 
sixteen years, and many of them are now seeking to enlist 
in the war against Spain. 

Can you see where all this is tending? Namely, to 
this: war is by far not the worst thing that can happen. 
In fact, war will be sought for by a person believing in 
liberty and seeing his way clear for the extension of the 
same among his neighbors. These very people who have 
been avoiding war in Russia, who have escaped from 
Russia for that purpose, are now joining the army in this 
country as rapidly as they can. Here in Boston you will 
find these very men drilling twice a week on Salem 
Street. Now, then, is war really the worst thing that can 
happen? By far not. Am I in favor of war? No, op- 
posed to it. Let us keep away war as long as we can; but 
let us have war, if by war a greater evil can be done away 
with. Is war the worst thing that can happen? Are not 
cholera and yellow fever much more dangerous in the loss 
of life that they produce? Is not oppression, I ask you, a 
thousand times worse than war? Are there not thousands 
of people dying to-day in Europe, and have not thousands 
upon thousands died in Cuba, under mere oppression? Op- 
pression is infinitely worse than war. And when the 
speaker, Mr. Conway, thought that all the devils have 
combined to produce war, he ought to have left a few thou- 
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sand for the many forms of oppression, which are infinitely 
worse than war. [Applause and cries of “Good!”] Mr. 
Leiter, of Chicago, by raising the price of wheat, is prob- 
ably causing more deaths in the country to-day than the 
war will. [Applause.] War is not the worst thing that 
can happen. Life is not the greatest good,— life as such. 
Life as such is mere vegetation; but a free life, such as 
the Anglo-Saxon race has given us and is giving us, is the 
most valuable thing on earth. But, when by war we can 
obtain a spreading of this free religious idea, let us have 
war, if it is absolutely necessary. Let us avoid it as long 
as we can. Iam only sorry that this war has come perhaps 
too late, so that we shall have more loss of human life than 
we should have had otherwise. 

I do not agree with those who say that the best people 
all over the world ought to come together and rule the 
world. Nothing of the kind. The best people all over the 
world are about alike in their feelings. The best people 
of the world could only rule the world if all were good. 
But, unfortunately, we are not all good. The millennium 
has not yet come, when we can do away with patriotism 
and speak of humanity at large. We are all striving for 
it, but we cannot speak of it as yet. Humanity at large 
presupposes the abolition of the many varieties of feeling, 
the varieties of thought historically developed, and, above 
all, must make impossible the condition of oppressor and 
the oppressed. As long as there is a condition of op- 
pressor and oppressed, we cannot speak of general humani- 
tarian principles. We can only speak of being humanita- 
rian in regard to_the oppressed against the oppressor. I 
admire, I glory in, the spirit of a Garibaldi, who marched 
from State to State, fighting under the flag of liberty. I 
admire the spirit of a Bolivar, who went from State to 
State on this continent to fight for liberty. Bolivar and 
Garibaldi have done more for the development of free re- 
ligious thought with war than we would otherwise do with 
peace. 

Why have I spoken so much of the Anglo-Saxon race? 
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I am not an Anglo-Saxon by birth. Iam an Anglo-Saxon 
by adoption. I pride myself on being one by adoption, 
having that advantage over you. I took the step with my 
open eyes—TI should say with my opened eyes — since | 
have been here. I did not do it rashly, for I was here four 
years before I took out my first papers. I very slowly 
weighed the pros and cons. I do not say that this country 
is perfect or that England is perfect,— far from it. When 
we are speaking in the abstract, such principles as doing 
away with war, the millennium, equality, and brotherhood, 
and the like, are beautiful things. But we have to deal 
with practical issues, and nothing will bring about a surer 
peace in the world than if we are prepared to fight, if nec- 
essary. Large armaments are doing more for peace to-day 
than would mere non-resistance. Non-resistance to-day 
would be the most dangerous course. 

There are thousands of faults to be found in our own 
country, and the Free Religious Association can do noth- 
ing better than to try to make this country perfect before 
we undertake to deal with international relations. There 
is a great deal of work to do here. What is the use of 
speaking of international relations when the negroes that 
are fighting for this country are treated so contemptuously 
at Tampa? I know there are faults here, but there are 
faults everywhere. There is no European country that is 
perfect. If there is any percentage to be put on perfec- 
tion, America would have the highest; and we all know 
it, in spite of its many imperfections. The difficulty in 
this country has been that politics have been left to the 
bad men instead of the good people. The people that be- 
long to the Free Religious Association should take it into 
their hands. It is no excuse to say that politicians are bad 
men. It is your own fault, ladies and gentlemen, if the 
state of affairs is so bad here. [Applause. ] 

You have seen from all that I have said that I am heart- 
ily in favor of peace,— absolute peace. I am heartily in 
favor of the Free Religious Association and of carrying its 
principles to the extreme; but let us beware of theories 
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which lead us into destruction. Let us have practical 
peace. [Applause. ] 


PRESIDENT HicGinson.—The Association has perceived 
already that something of the variety of opinion which the 
chair has promised has arrived. Before we close, we shall 
have as many definitions of the word “‘peace’’ as we had of 
the word ‘‘religion’’ on a celebrated occasion. But I re- 
member that Wendell Phillips always took great delight in 
saying, as a tribute to the merit of the ancient Germans, 
that the historian Tacitus says of them, “‘In all important 
things they consult their women.’’ That has always been 
the custom of this Association; and, if we even go so far 
as to say, ‘‘On all important things they consult their fore- 
most woman,’’ it would not be so far from the truth. I 
have the pleasure of introducing Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 


{ Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF MRS. EDNAH D. CHEE 


Friends of the Assoctation,—I1 have not prepared any 
speech to make this morning, because it has been my usual 
experience that the morning was so thoroughly filled by 
those who could give able arguments and eloquent ad- 
dresses that there was very little time remaining. I only 
want to say a few words, and perhaps from the woman’s 
point of view, of the sentiment of free religion. - I think 
this morning’s discourses, every one of them, have shown 
what our title indicates,— that it is on the principle of free 
religion, introduced into national ethics, not only in time 
of war, but all through the ordinary relations of daily in- 
tercourse, that we are to hope for the coming of an honor- 
able, righteous, and universal peace. 

I am very sorry that the word ‘‘woman”’’ is in the singu- 
lar, and that'Madame Henrotin, who could speak so much 
more ably on the subject, is not here. But what I want to 
emphasize is that the free religious idea is not only the 
freedom of every person in maintaining his or her own 
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thought, but the utter respect and recognition of the 
thought of others, and of their right of independence. 
That is the principle on which the Association stands, and 
which makes its value. In order to do that, in order to 
give to other people the freedom of their own thoughts, we 
must understand them, we must know them; and, therefore, 
the Association introduces into its constitution, as one of 
its objects, the scientific study of theology, as well as the 
good feeling of brotherhood and friendship. We need to 
know more, in order to be just and fair toall others. I 
will go as far as Mr. Conway, and say that, in order to 
know God, we have got to understand the devil; and I 
think that is directly appropriate to this subject. 

We have talked about war as the great enemy of peace. 
And yet, if we look through the history of the ages, we 
find, as our other friend has said, that war has again and 
again been the instrument through which Providence — or 
we may call it the genius of history or the process of evolu- 
tion — has brought out the highest benefits to mankind, 
and ultimately tended to the security of peace. We must 
understand — we must learn to know —all other nations 
before we can enter into right relations with them. It was 
said long ago that in every nation are men who respect 
righteousness. And so we must hold that conviction 
close to our hearts, and learn the value and the meaning 
of every other nation, as of every other individual, before 
we can be just to them. 

We had last year the great conflict over Turkey; and 
then, as now in regard to Spain, my heart was wrung again 
and again by the hatred, by the violence, with which the 
name of Turkey was constantly coupled with the most 
galling epithets, the most contemptuous expressions. Now 
it is also perfectly true, as our other friend has said, that 
we ought to rise against oppression. I believe in criti- 
cism. I believe in judging ourselves fairly, recognizing 
the evil and wrong of our own and of other nations, too. 
But I also believe that in every nation there is a better 
life growing up, which we ought to recognize; and it is 
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through co-operation with that life, believing in it and 
helping it, that we are to raise every nation up to a higher 
plane, and to be able to come into better relations with it. 
In Turkey itself, I believe, there is a ‘‘ Young Turkey,’’— 
a Turkey of freedom [laughter],— yes, a young bird that 
is growing, and will be all ready for our Thanksgiving 
when it is fully grown. [Applause. | 

That belief has been wrought in me since I was a young 
girl, and used to meet the divinity students at Cambridge, 
at the time when Theodore Parker and his views were 
predominant with us; and one of the students told me 
that in Turkey there were the same differences of thought 
upon religion that there were here, that there were men 
who were standing out for freedom in religion, and who 
represented there the thought of Theodore Parker. It was 
an entirely new idea tome. I heard a young Turk speak 
at the Parliament of Religions,—that glorious occasion 
which has done so much for the better understanding of all 
peoples; and he was as full of interest for the liberation 
of his country from ignorance, oppression, and wrong as 
were any of our old Abolitionists. 

What we are to try to work for is union with the best 
in every nation. That is the free religious principle: we 
should try to recognize the good in every people and every 
religion, and join with what is in sympathy with the best 
of us; and we should all try to understand each other, and 
work together. ; 

This war has been to me a terrible trial and suffering, 
because I could not understand it. On the one side was 
the old principle for which we fought over a hundred years 
ago,—the right of a people to rise against intolerable op- 
pression; and here were the men who, in Cuba, for twelve 
years actively, and for forty years really, have been suffer- 
ing and struggling against this oppression. I did not see 
how we could refuse them our sympathies. , The suffer- 
ings of the people from starvation again called forth my 
sympathies. And yet I most earnestly hoped that every 
effort would be made to avoid war. When war comes, it 
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comes like the dark cloud that hung over Boston when 
Professor Webster was declared guilty, which seemed to 
shut the very sun out of the heavens. I remember walk- 
ing that day about our beautiful Common, and looking up 
in perfect wonder to see that there was light above. And 
so has been the pall of this terrible war coming over us, — 
a war with a people with whom in themselves we have no 
quarrel. We have no hatred for Spain. How we would 
rejoice to help that old, historic nation, if she had only 
learned the lesson that was set before her,— the lesson 
. which England learned so dearly,— that her colonies would 
be worth more to her as prosperous, independent States 
than as oppressed and unhappy subjects! If she could 
only have risen to that height, what a glorious future would 
have been open to her, and how we would have rejoiced to 
take the compatriots of Columbus to our hearts and homes! 

Such has been my feeling,— that we have got to under- 
stand the whole meaning of war, the whole relations be- 
tween nations, and that we could do it only on the free 
religious principle of equal respect and justice for all. 
That has been our thought, I think, since this Association 
was founded, —that it is not merely by sympathetic kindli- 
ness, but by thorough respect and understanding of each 
other, that we can come truly to unite and work together 
for the grand development of humanity. And, while I am 
no advocate of war, yet I would say, How many times we 
can see that the principle of struggle, which is the basis 
of war, is really involved in our whole development, and 
runs through all life! But the struggle must be raised to 
a higher and higher standard. We love the brave and 
generous enemy, and out of earnest conflict true union 
often arises. 

Something has been said about the Anglo-Saxon race. 
I do not like talking very much about races. That is one 
of the tremendous questions that we have got to meet. 
I do not like putting any race above others,—even the 
Anglo-Saxon, which is not a race, but a great result of 
many successive unions, and to which most of us claim 
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affinity. But I do not like the assertion of its superiority, 
as if that was to be the great leading race of mankind, and 
all others were to be swallowed up in it. I believe that in 
every race and in every nation are elements of good, and 
that, the more they are combined in a nation, the better and 
stronger will it become. What has made the goodness of 
England and the greatness of England is that, instead of 
driving out other races, she has known, in great degree, 
how to amalgamate them, and has brought them to work 
together within her bounds. She has still a great work 
before her. If we are to fulfil our destiny, it will only be 
when we have learned that the negro is a precious help to 
us, and that every other race must be made so before we 
can come to be a really great nation, worthy, not to control, 
but to unite with and help every other nation on earth. 

Now, as we have had a pretty exciting and rather severe 
morning, I want to read you a verse from a poem which 
struck me very forcibly in the works of a Canadian poet, 
who was accustomed to read them to large companies in 
Montreal last fall. In writing of the Queen’s Jubilee, 
he speaks of this very point, alluding to the old wars be- 
tween the French and the English, and even the Papineau 
War, coming down to our time, which called out pretty 
bitter enmities, and telling how they keep the old guns 
and remember the old traditions of war, and yet how, by 
living together and understanding each other and having 
common interests, they have become welded into one 
people, and how happy they find themselves in rejoicing 
in the rule of Queen Victoria. This is the one verse, 
which I hope the dialect will not prevent you from under-. 
standing : — ; 


‘‘So de sam’ as two broder we settle down, 

Living dere han’ in han’. 

Knowing each oder, we like each oder, 
De French an’ de Englishman. 

For it’s curi’s ting in dis worl,’— 
I’m sure you see it agen and agen,— 

Dat offen de mos’ worse ennemi 
He’s comin’ de bes’, bes’ friend.” 


(From the “ Habitants Jubilee Ode,” by William Henry Drummond.) 
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PRESIDENT HiGGinson.— The Parliament of Religions, 
of which Mrs. Cheney spoke, afforded this great benefit, — 
that it gave us the beginning of a series of distinguished 
and able visitors from countries beyond Europe, who have 
given us themselves as an object-lesson of the dignity, 
the thoughtfulness and character that may be developed 
under wholly remote influences and under religions con- 
sidered as alien. I have the pleasure of introducing to you 
as the next speaker the last arrived of this series of vis- 
itors, — the Swami Abhedananda, of India. 


REMARKS OF THE SWAMI ABHEDANANDA. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I come from a 
country which has loved and worshipped peace since the 
prehistoric times. There is no country in the world which 
has loved peace so much and tried to practise non-resist- 
ance of evil so consistently in its every-day life as India. 
I come from a land where religion is so tolerant and all- 
embracing that it teaches that each man and each woman 
must have his or her liberty to think in the way he or she 
likes. But the result of this love of peace is known to 
you all. There is no country in the world which has suf- 
fered so much from foreign invasions as India. If we 
want to love peace, and if we want to carry it out into our 
daily life, we shall have to find the necessary environments 
for the growth of peace in a nation. India did not find 
such environments. She has been attacked from ancient 
times, first by the Greeks, then by the Scythians, then by 
the Mongolians, then by the Tartars, then by the Moham- 
medans, and lastly by the Christians. [ Laughter. ] 

What is India to-day? Worse than Cuba in some dis- 
tricts. India has no liberty of expressing her political 
ideas, no liberty of the press. Overtaxed and oppressed 
in various ways, she has lost her commerce, her trade, and 
her arts, and, last of all, her freedom. India will regain 
peace, not by bloodshed, but through conflict. By conflict 
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I do not mean the shedding of blood, but that kind of war 
which is intimately connected with all our life. We are 
struggling all the time. We are fighting with the obsta- 
cles that are trying to prevent us from attaining to free- 
dom. We shall have to fight, first of all, with our super- 
stition, then with our prejudice, then with our national 
customs, which have been handed down from our fore- 
fathers and ancestors; and through this struggle we shall 
at last attain to freedom. I think the object of the Free 
Religious Association is the attainment of freedom and 
the discovery of the way in which that freedom can be 
obtained. That freedom does not mean one-sided freedom ; 
but it means political freedom, social freedom, and, last 
of all, religious freedom. 

How did America attain her freedom? What America 
is to-day is the result of the Civil War. The war has 
abolished slavery. The Northerners strove to preserve the 
union of the States and free the slaves. The Southerners 
opposed and endeavored to prevent them from giving free- 
dom to the down-trodden races that lived in America. 
This attainment of freedom being the goal of humanity, 
we shall have to attain it through conflict. Let us be 
ready to fight with our superstition, to fight with our igno- 
rance. Let us be ready to fight with the lower nature, and 
then to raise ourselves on the higher platform. Our lower 
nature prevents us from reaching that liberation and eleva- 
tion of the soul which is the end and aim of each individ- 
ual as well as of each nation. That freedom can only 
come when we conquer the lower nature, which expresses 
itself as selfishness. Selfishness is the expression of our 
lower nature, of our animal nature; and we shall have to 
fight with that animal nature. We shall have to become 
unselfish in all our acts, both social and spiritual. 

How can we attain to that unselfishness? How can we 
attain to that freedom? Not by bloodshed, but by under- 
standing the principle of nature. By the principle of nat- 
ure I mean the great plan, the grand truth which is mani- 
fested in every department of nature; and that truth is, 
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“Unity in variety.” If we can understand this law, this 
plan of nature, and if we observe it in the works of our 
every-day life, then we shall be unselfish, then we shall 
be able to recognize the rights of others, then we shall be 
friendly to others, and help others as we help ourselves. 
The basis of international ethics does not depend on the 
statement of certain dogmas which have been handed down 
to us through preachers or through books, but on the recog- 
nition of unity in variety,—the recognition of oneness in 
spirit. We are all one in spirit. Not only are we 
brothers, but we are one with others as with ourselves. 
Brotherhood is the second stage in the perception of this 
unity, and oneness is the highest. 

This plan of nature, “unity in variety,’ 


’ 


is manifested 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. As by studying 
physical nature we come to the conclusion that all the 
various forces of nature are nothing but the different ex- 
pressions of one eternal energy,— that energy you may call 
by any name you like: scientists call it energy, but re- 
ligionists call it the will of God; as by studying biology 
we come to know that there is one life principle which is 
manifesting itself in nature from the lowest amceba up to 
the highest man,—the difference is not of kind, but of de- 
gree; as by the comparative study of anatomy we come to 
understand the unity of species,— so by studying philoso- 
phy, by studying our own inner nature, we come to the 
conclusion that there is but one mind manifesting itself in 
this universe. When that mind manifests itself through 
this body, it becomes my mind; and, when it manifests 
itself through your body, it becomes your mind. 

Similarly, when we study the religions of different na- 
tions, of different peoples, we come to the conclusion that 
there is one universal spirit which manifests through vari- 
ous forms. Some call it God, some call it Father in 
heaven, some call it Allah, some call it Jehovah, some call 
it Brahman. The difference is in the name only. As the 
same substance, water, is called by various names by vari- 
ous people who inhabit different countries,— some call it 
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water, some agua, some cau, some Wasser, but the substance 
is the same,— similarly, that one spirit, which you may 
call by any name you like, is manifesting itself in and 
through us and in and through each individual soul; and 
each individual soul is nothing but a centre of a circle 
whose circumference is nowhere, but whose centre is 
everywhere. We are nothing but so many centres. Con- 
sequently, each centre is connected, is related to that infi- 
nite circle; and, when we recognize that, we cannot be un- 
kind to any living creature, we cannot shed the blood of 
any living creature, but then we realize the spirit which 
Christ had when he said, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
The explanation of that highest ethical law we do not find 
in the Testament. By reading the Testaments, we do not 
understand the reason why we shall love our neighbors as 
ourselves, and not kill them. That explanation was given 
in the Vedas by the ancient Richis, or seers of truth, as 
they are called, who lived in the prehistoric times during 
the Vedic period in India. They understood that, and ex- 
plained it through that eternal law of nature, “unity in 
variety.” They said that we should love our neighbors as 
ourselves because we are one in spirit. We are our neigh- 
bors. As we love ourselves, we must love our neighbor in 
the same way, because we are our neighbors. 

This grand truth of unity in variety was applied by the 
sages of India in the religious line of thought. They 
understood that this unity in variety is also expressed in 
the spiritual nature. So they did not found their religion 
on certain dogmas or the sayings of certain prophets; but 
they founded their religion on the spiritual laws of nature, 
on that unity in variety. They said that each individual 
must have his or her own religion, —a religion which suits 
him or her. Those who try to force one line of thought on 
all men, women, and children, of all countries and of all 
nations, do not recognize this law of unity in variety; and, 
consequently, they act against the law of nature. But those 
who recognize this law become conscious of the fact that 
the one spirit is manifesting itself through each individ- 
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ual, and therefore they recognize the rights of all. The 
result of such recognition of the law of unity in variety 
is that there has been no religious persecution in India. 
The Hindus have never persecuted any sects or creeds be- 
cause they differed from the orthodox ideas; but, on the 
other hand, they protected all who took shelter in India. 
The Parsis, when they were oppressed by the Mohamme- 
dans and driven out of their land, went to India, and found 
shelter. So the Christians found shelter in ancient times. 
And the religion of the Hindus is not built around a par- 
ticular person, like Jesus or Buddha; but it is entirely 
based on this principle of oneness which was expressed in 
the Rig-Veda, by the well-known passage: “That which 
exists is one. Men call it by various names.” Their re- 
ligion does not depend upon any particular book, but on 
the truth which underlies the sayings of al]l the great 
teachers that flourished in different parts of the world at 
different times. A Christian missionary comes to India 
and preaches: “Look at the teachings of Jesus,—the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, — how ethical, how glorious, how beau- 
tiful are they! He is the Saviour. If you do not believe 
in Jesus, you will be damned forever.” But a Hindu says 
to the missionary, “Have you read the Bhagavad Gita, 
which has been translated into English by Oriental 
scholars?” Our missionary friend says, “No.” Then our 
Hindu friend says, “Go and read it; and you will find the 
same thing expressed, only in different words.” But he 
does not believe in that. He says: “No, your prophets 
did not understand the laws of nature, did not understand 
religion.” He does not believe in anything which did not 
come through Christ. If they came through Christ, they 
were all right, because our missionary friends believe in 
Christ alone, not in any other prophet. And this non- 
recognition of the rights of others and non-recognition of 
the eternal law of unity in variety is the cause of all evil, 
of all war and persecution,— social, political, religious. 
So the moment we come to know this law, the moment we 
realize that we are all one in spirit with the Father in 
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heaven, then we become kind to all, we love all living 
creatures, and we attain to freedom, which is the end and 
aim of all religions. [Applause. } 


PRESIDENT H1GGinson.— The speakers of the afternoon 
session will be Professor A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, Rev. B. Fay Mills, Rev. George E. Fifield) and 
Rev. Samuel N. Crothers, the subject being “The 
Right Use of Sunday.” The subject was selected with 
special reference to a campaign conducted by the Free Re- 
ligious Association with success, as some of you will re- 
member, during the past winter. At the Festival, which 
will be held in Parker Memorial Building this evening, 
Dr. Lewis G. Janes will preside; and there will be remarks 
by several of the speakers of this morning and afternoon. 
The programme is so arranged that they may have an op- 
portunity in the evening to acknowledge their errors, if 
they wish, or give a final touch of admonition to the errors 
of others. 

There was adopted yesterday at the business meeting 
of the Association a petition not in regard to the present 
war, but to one point in connection with the present war; 
and Dr. Janes, who has that petition in charge, wishes to 
call the attention of the audience to it, and to have any 
who wish sign the petition as they go out. I will ask Dr. 
Janes to read the petition. It was formally adopted by the 
Association yesterday, but it is desired to forward another 
copy of it with as many individual signatures as possible. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes.— Mr. President, Iam not going 
to make a speech or detain this audience more than two 
minutes; but I wish to say in introduction that this Asso- 
ciation has demonstrated its right to live, and the neces- 
sity and importance of its existence, by the speeches to 
which we have listened from this platform this morning. 
If there are any who are not members of the Association 
within hearing of my voice, I earnestly hope they will put 
their names on these little slips, and hand to the Treasurer 
a dollar and become members, and so help support one 
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platform, in the city of Boston and in the United States of 
America, where absolute freedom of thought may be had 
on all subjects of importance which are before the public. 
[Applause. ] 

The petition which I hold in my hand is one which, I 
think, will unite the varying views which have been ex- 
pressed this morning. It does not take a position either 
for or against the present war, either for or against war in 
general. What it does say is this: — 


To the Honorable Secretary of the Navy, Hon. John D. Long, Navy 
Department, Washington, D.C.: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, considering that 
the ostensible and only justifiable motive for entering upon the war with 
Spain was the deliverance of a neighboring people from oppression and 
ourselves from relations to them which had become intolerable, wish to 
express our abhorrence of the spirit of vengeance manifested in such a 
war-cry as “‘ Remember the ‘ Maine’!” and beg you to refuse to pur- 
chase goods of any kind bearing this motto, and in all ways to dis- 
countenance the use of this or any other motto calculated to foster the 
spirit of savagery against which we are contending. 


[Applause. ] 

I am glad to see from the morning papers and _ last 
night’s papers that the Secretary of the Navy has already 
ordered that no goods shall be purchased containing any 
motto. But this is also of use to sustain him in his work, 
— in his action in this particular, which may or may not 
be based upon the principle herein expressed,—and also 
to influence the War Department to take the same course. 
I shall stand at the door at the close of the meeting, and 
shall be very glad to give any one an opportunity to sign 
the paper. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway.— May I ask what the mean- 
ing of that last phrase is? Doesn’t it imply that the 
Spaniards are savages? 

Dr. JANES.— No, it implies, I think, that we are con- 
tending against the spirit of savagery by our action in 
signing this. The paper is very carefully worded, so as to 
enable people who are opposed to war in general, and to 
this war, to sign it, as well as those who are in favor of it. 
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Mr. Conway.— It seems to me there is an implication 
that we do not wish to raise any cry in the spirit of the 
savagery against which we, as a nation, are contending. It 
would be rather hard if it were understood that we consider 
the Spanish as a nation of savagery, which is not true at 
all. The Spaniards are the most tender-hearted people, so 
much so that they cannot even execute a criminal. They 
have abolished capital punishment in their country. 

Dr. JANEs.— I shall be very glad to stand at the door, 
and permit any to sign the paper. 


This concluded the proceedings of the morning session, 
and a recess was taken until three o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention reassembled in Steinert Hall at three 
o'clock, and President Higginson opened the meeting with 
the following remarks : — 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT HIGGINSON. 


Fellow-members of the Religious Association, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,— You saw by the announcement that the after- 
noon session was to be devoted especially to the considera- 
tion of the use and abuse of Sunday. This is no new matter 
for the Association to take up, but has been, on the other 
hand, an object of interest for a long time. Some ten years 
ago or more we devoted a whole session to it, at a special 
meeting for the purpose, held at the time when there was 
one of these periodical impulses of infringement upon the 
free enjoyment of Sunday which occur in this city, and, I 
suppose, in every other city, from time to time. We were 
successful then in staving off any backward step in the 
direction of bondage. It has happened this winter that a 
similar opportunity has been given to us, and has been met 
in a similar manner and with like success. One incident of 
that was the republication of a former pamphlet of ours on 
the subject of Sunday, with the Sunday laws revised in a 
new statement and brought down to the recent time,—a 
pamphlet which is on sale, I think, at the door, and which I 
regard as one of the most valuable publications that we ever 
undertook. 

The matter came up in a form which showed the great 
desirableness, after all the assumed progress of this com- 
munity and even the supposed progress of: the individual 
religious bodies, of some body apart from all denominational- 
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ism, and having a wholly free platform, which can speak 
simply for the rights of the people. We were called upon 
to resist a movement made under the initiation of several 
different religious bodies, organized mainly by a society 
for the supposed protection of the Sabbath,— a society which 
ostensibly is not founded upon the Mosaic law in its ful- 
ness, but exists mainly for the purpose, as it is alleged, of 
defending the workingman in his right to a seventh day of 
rest. The movement, however, as it took shape, dropped 
the workingman as absolutely out of its whole view as he is 
accustomed to be dropped by any politicians on the day after 
election. The hearing before the legislation on the appli- 
cation of the petitioners was based as absolutely on the 
Mosaic law as if that code had never been modified by the 
introduction of Christianity. It took the form of an attempt 
to prohibit charity concerts, such as have been permitted 
under previous laws and have been repeatedly given in this 
city, and to make it a penal offence for any person to attend 
any performance of any kind on Sunday except-a concert of 
sacred music, leaving, of course, however, the question of 
what was sacred music absolutely undefined, and suggesting 
the good memory of Luther, who took the popular music of 
his day and applied it to hymns, on the ground that Satan 
should not have al] the good music to himself. This body 
of estimable gentlemen and ladies, including the large 
delegation from the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and including representatives from half a dozen different 
bodies,— among them, I regret to say, several: bodies of 
Universalists and the Monday Conference of Unitarian 
Ministers,— presented a series of petitions from such organ- 
izations, numbering thousands of persons, mostly in small 
country parishes, where perhaps few members of the 
congregations had ever visited Boston, but who were filled 
with a burning and laudable desire to preserve the moral 
condition of this city. This was the attack which we were 
called upon to meet. 

There did not proceed from any one of these bodies the 
slightest effort to show that there was any practical need of 
a change in the law on moral grounds. There was abso- 
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lutely no attempt to show that the charity concerts which 
it was the chief aim of the effort to prohibit had been 
objectionable in themselves. And when, with some effort, 
the petitioners were induced to bring forward witnesses 
on that subject, the only witness produced was a captain 
of police, who had never visited any of the concerts and 
knew nothing about them, and another policeman who had 
attended officially nearly every one of them, and who testi- 
fied that they were absolutely unobjectionable, that he had 
never heard a word at any one of them that would be cen- 
sured, that they were attended by a perfectly respectable 
class of people, and that there had never been from those 
occupying the neighboring buildings the slightest complaint 
against these charity concerts. So complete was the 
absence of all testimony on the subject that, inasmuch as 
the petition was very fortunately referred to a committee of 
lawyers, every one of whom had probably in his life heard 
of some such thing in a court as evidence,—- which most of 
the petitioners did not seem to have heard of as necessary,— 
the effect of it was that the attempt was absolutely defeated. 
The committee reported unanimously against the legislation 
desired; and the result may be fairly claimed as following 
from the action of the Free Religious Association, including 
the fact that they employed legal counsel to present the 
liberal aspect of the matter. It was also sustained by an- 
other body, which is represented here this afternoon, but 
which did not, as far as I am aware, employ legal counsel. 
To me it was of itself a sufficient vindication of the existence 
of the Free Religious Association that it should have stepped 
forward and achieved so complete a victory over that well- 
meant but most mistaken interference,—a defeat so complete 
as to entitle it to be called a Manila of freedom, with the 
Free Religious Association officiating as Admiral Dewey. 
I speak of this incident because it afforded the especial 
cause of selecting the subject for this afternoon’s considera- 
tion, although, as I have reminded you, it is not a new subject 
for this Association to take up. It will be considered by 
gentlemen speaking from various points of view; and I shall 
have the pleasure of introducing to you first a gentleman 
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who can speak with the highest scientific authority on this 
or any other point which he may treat,—Professor Dolbear, - 
of Tufts College. [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR A’. E. DOULBEAs 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I do not feel altogether easy in 
such a place as this to speak to an audience like this on such 
a subject as this. Perhaps all of you who know anything at 
all about me know that my line of work, my line of thought, 
and my phraseology, too, are almost altogether in another 
field; and just why I was invited to speak on this subject I 
do not know. 

PRESIDENT Hiccinson.—That was the reason. [Laughter. ] 

PROFESSOR DoLBEAR.— Well, then, those that invited me 
must take the responsibility. 

PRESIDENT HicGinson.— We are very glad to. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 


Among all the interesting stories in the Old Testament 
there is no one more splendidly impressive than that which 
tells of the origin of the Ten Commandments. On the top 
of Mount Sinai God delivered to his servant Moses two 
tables of stone, with the commandments graven by himself 
upon them,— moral laws which the experience of three thou- 
sand years has confirmed in their original integrity, so that 
to-day the wisest and most enlightened on the earth approve 
the whole decalogue. I do not think the same can be said 
of any other old code. Though Jupiter might dwell on 
Olympus, yet he was a trifler in human affairs, and never 
said or did anything worthy of a god. Jehovah on Mount 
Sinai was concerned for mankind, and what was done and 
the manner of doing it were both worthy of the Almighty. 

When I was a very young lad, I was taught this story, and 
along with it the terrors that were in store for the disobedi- 
ent ; and they were so ingrained in me that they became as a 
part of my own history, and appeared to be as certain. The 
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story seemed reasonable, and life should conform to such 
divine injunctions. 

No one I knew ever ventured to question the genuineness 
of the story. Occasionally, one could have heard of some 
one who was sceptical about it and other Old Testament 
stories as well; but such a one fared hard, especially if he 
were learned enough to be able to read critically old Hebrew 
. and other tongues, and told us that our notions of Hebrew 
history were all wrong. Knowledge increased, the matter 
was highly important, and many able ones set out to learn all 
that could be known of Old Testament history ; and now they 
all agree that all those old stories are inventions. There 
was no garden Eden, nor a first man Adam, nor a Noah’s 
flood, nor such persons as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, nor a 
Hebrew captivity, nor an exodus from Egypt, nor the Sinai 
miracle, nor writings of Moses. All these stories were at 
best but folk-lore from Egypt, Babylonia, Syria, and were 
first put into Hebrew form after the captivity of the Jews 
in Babylon about 500 years B.c. by the scribe Ezra. Many 
of these stories were originally quite different from their 
present form, As the originals were copied by scribes, the 
latter saw no impropriety in adding comments of their own 
or inventing what they thought appropriate. It is only 
lately that scholars have been at liberty to investigate and 
tell what they find in their study of Old Testament literature. 
The polychrome Bible, now being printed, shows the original 
stories, the interpolations, the authors, etc., by different 
colored prints; and a fine patchwork is the outcome. So it 
appears that the Ten Commandments, as we have them in 
our Bibles, are not altogether what they were in the days of 
Ezra. Indeed, there are two codes, one in Exodus, the other 
in Deuteronomy; and critics have had much difficulty, and 
are not yet agreed as to what constitutes the first. In each 
case the original commandments were very short; and the 
fourth was simply, “ Keep the day of rest holy.” The rea- 
sons for keeping it thus, as given in the commandment as 
we have been taught it, do not belong to it at all. It is 
an addition by some pious old scribe, who probably never 
imagined anybody would mistake his reasons, for the original 
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law he was copying. He supposed he was giving a suffi- 
cient reason for Sabbath observance when he referred to 
the story of the creation in six days and the rest upon the 
seventh. 

The modern critic does not allow one to stop even with 
that, but he proceeds to give the best of reasons for holding 
that there is hardly any authentic history in the Old Testa- 
ment. This is now so generally well known and acknowl- 
edged by those who have taken pains to find out, that it isa 
surprise, a very great surprise, that those whose business it 
is to teach the truth, and who know the truth, do not feel 
bound to teach the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
about the Bible. I was once talking with a very able and 
influential doctor of divinity about the history of the earth. 
He was well informed about and believed in the geological 
theory that the earth was millions of years old, that its 
rocks contained indisputable records of the order of its 
development and of the living things that had been upon 
it. Yet the next Sunday he preached upon the creation, 
and gave not so much as a hint that the six days’ theory 
was ever doubted or was incompatible with all the best 
knowledge we have. The inference he left with his audi- 
ence was that he believed and was teaching the old and 
erroneous notions. The next day I asked him what he meant 
by such treatment, when he excused himself by saying that 
the pulpit was not the proper place in which to treat specu- 
lative philosophy. He was doing the evil, that good might 
come. And thus it is when the fourth commandment of the 
decalogue is quoted in such a way as to leave the inference 
that it is a divine injunction, and therefore obligatory upon 
mankind to observe it. If what the critics tell us be true as 
to the history of ‘the Pentateuch, then we have no super- 
natural instruction to keep one day more than another or in- 
deed to keep any day holy; and the Sabbath is altogether a 
man-made institution, like the Fourth of July or Christmas, 
and it ought to be considered as immoral to teach otherwise, 
even by implication, as it is to teach that the earth was 
made in six days. 

Not very long ago in Switzerland it was not safe for a man 
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to suggest that William Tell was a myth. Could they not 
show you his old house and the place where he displayed his 
skill in archery? What had any such things to do with the 
authenticity of the story? Nothing. Neither does the ex- 
istence of Egypt, the Red Sea, and Sinai, give the least de- 
gree of probability to the stories of Moses and the Israelites. 

If any in the world have a direct interest in the credentials 
of these Old Testament stories, they should be the Jews ; for 
are they not all sons of Abraham? Wishing to know how 
well-informed Jews felt about this new knowledge that so 
threatened their ceremonials and religious institutions, I vent- 
ured to ask a well-known and highly esteemed rabbi what 
was his opinion as to the personality of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Whereupon he whipped out of his pocket his sermon 
brief for that same morning, and showed me he had been tell- 
ing his congregation that those names did not stand°for per- 
sons, but at best were tribal names of early rovers in Western 
Asia. When the Jews feel compelled by the evidence to give 
up their long-cherished paternity with its associations, it is 
time for the rest of us to move on, too; but to do so is to sur- 
render altogether the divine character of the Sabbath Day, 
and to admit there is nothing supernatural about it. And for 
the sake of truth no one should now either teach it or imply 
it in his language. The evidence is good that no part of the 
Old Testament has any miraculous warrant to bind anybody 
to its teachings. As poetry, much of it is excellent, but, in- 
terpreted literally, is as bad as so to interpret Paradise Lost. 

Of course, what I have said is not new to many; yet Iam 
sure there are thousands in this city who have not been told 
by their proper teachers that it is true, and who, if asked 
to-day why Sunday is a sacred day, and why work should be 
stopped, will at once repeat the fourth commandment as a 
divine injunction to thus observe it. 

If the historic basis for observing Sunday be given up, 
can any other reason be assigned for observing Sunday in 
any way? 

The labor that has been and is yet required to maintain 
mankind in civilized countries has always been burdensome. 
In ancient Egypt, four thousand years ago, it had been found 
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prudent to ease the requisitions ; and one day in seven was 
allowed for rest. A day for rest implies the necessity for rest. 
It implies the doing of daily work at a higher rate than the 
tissues can be replenished per day,—a proceeding which is 
ruinous physiologically. Conditions for existence may some- 
times demand it; but they are artificial conditions, and are 
not a part of nature’s scheme. Man persists in living in an 
environment which will not provide him sustenance without 
much labor and protection; and, in addition, many of his 
wants he deems his necessities, and they increase faster 
than his ability to supply them. Some men are strong, and 
therefore dominant. The many.are weak, and must serve 
the stronger, or perish; and burdens are put upon them as 
great as they can bear, sometimes greater. The Spanish 
conquerors of America compelled the natives to work for 
them at a higher rate than was physiologically possible for 
them without deterioration, and they were exterminated. 
The pressure of what is called business would do the same 
thing now, were it not for protective institutions, such as 
Sundays, churches, and religious sanctions, which among us 
practically prohibit constant labor. They are the poor man’s 
protection against unremittent toil. Civilization is as much 
threatened by business as it is by anarchy. 

The human organism can work at a certain rate without 
deterioration, but a great factor in maintaining health is 
directed attention and interest in what one is doing. Before 
the age of machinery, every person had a great variety of 
work to do, even in a single industry. A shoemaker made a 
whole shoe, which necessitated a great variety of operations, 
demanding attention, judgment, and something more than 
automatism. Now, when a shoe is made, it goes through 
many hands, each doing but a single thing. Of course, as 
the work is repeated, it becomes purely automatic; and the 
demand for mental attention is reduced to its lowest terms. 
Physiologically, this is very bad; for, if kept up without 
change very long, it results in actual brain deterioration and 
atrophy. The neurologists know all this, and understand 
how it comes about. The brain is educated by muscular 
activity ; and, the greater the variety of this, the larger the 
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proportional brain area that is thus served. Each set of 
muscles is related to definite brain areas, and the only way 
to reach the latter is through the former; and mental health 
is dependent on variety of activities. Modern ways of doing 
business by automatic mechanism, with the minimum of 
variety of muscular activities, form an insidious attack upon 
the nervous system of man, giving the latter fewer or no 
avenues for development. 

Leisure hours and holidays are the only offsets, and chief 
among these is Sunday. At the end of a day’s work the 
energy is so far spent as to leave little available for effort in 
other lines. To physiologically profit by rest from labor, one 
should give employment to another set of interests and of 
muscles with the energy which would otherwise be spent in 
labor. That is, when a leisure day comes, spend it in an 
active way, but as different from the ordinary way as is possi- 
ble, always choosing something to do that is interesting and 
requires some attention in directions which daily life do not 
permit. Fora person engaged in sedentary employment to 
spend his Sunday sitting still, reading, or sleeping, would be 
about as unreasonable a way as he could adopt. Almost any 
kind of muscular activity would be better than that ; and, the 
more vigorous, the better. On the other hand, such diver- 
sion would be altogether inappropriate for one whose occupa- 
tion was of an active and varied kind, like that of a farmer. 
There are so many arts, sports, games, and diversions now 
available that every one can find something to think of and 
do so as to forget as completely as possible his responsi- 
bilities of other days. The Sunday of to-day in this country 
is not what it was fifty years ago. Some lament and some 
rejoice at the change. Those who lament are chiefly those 
who were brought up in the old ways, and acquired what is 
often called the “ Sunday feeling,”— such a respect for the 
day that it makes it painful to them to see it observed as a 
secular day, even though they know that the reasons for the 
old religious ways are no longer valid. Most serious-minded 
persons in this country are afraid of the Continental Sunday. 
Though religious services are maintained, religious minded- 
ness has no hold upon the multitude, and oftentimes but 
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little upon the ministry itself. It is not an unheard of thing 
in some countries for the priest to announce to his congrega- 
tion that there will be a bull-fight after the morning ser- 
vice. Now a bull-fight is better than a gladiatorial combat, 
and represents some gain in the spirit of civilization. A 
base-ball game or a horse-race is better than a bull-fight ; but 
these are not very elevated kinds of pastimes, as one might 
know by seeing the kind of patronage they get. If they 
depended solely upon the desire for recreation, neither would 
last a week. What good of any kind comes from either 
belongs to the ones who take part, not to the lookers-on. 
Though one should witness every game played in Boston 
for a year, would he at the end of the year be any better or 
wiser or healthier? Does any physiologist ever go to such 
or advise his patients to do so? 

To profit in a physiological way from any kind of recrea- 
tion, the emotions must in some way be enlisted; and any 
public provisions and regulations for Sunday observance must 
take them into account. There is art, literature, sciences, 
and music: each may be made to powerfully react upon the 
emotional nature; but they must be accessible, inviting, con- 
venient. Everybody who has had to do with the means for 
reaching the ones who most need help out of a hard and 
depressing life knows that one must go to the whole dis- 
tance to them, not expect to be met half-way. Such needy 
ones never come, no matter what you offer. Galleries, libra- 
ries, museums, and music should be free on Sunday; and, the 
more inviting, the better. There is no difference between 
sacred and secular music except what we choose to dedicate 
it to. Paul might refrain from eating meat dedicated to 
idols; but the digestive system makes no such distinctions, 
and will build up such food into healthy tissue, no matter 
what kind of grace was said over it beforehand. 

Now, without the old religious sanction for any Sunday 
observance whatever, we are thrown upon our own judg- 
ment and resources. We areas untrammelled as was Soc- 
rates or Ramses II. We must work, but not all the time. 
To make every day alike is to permit business to ruin civili- 
zation. Governmental regulation of religious affairs is all 
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that has saved Europe from such a fate. As here we do not 
have such recognition, Sunday must be kept apart and spent 
in some worthy way. Civilization demands it in the name 
of health, of morals, of intelligence; but there are diversities 
of needs, and the mode of observance quite wise and proper 
for one may not be wise and proper for another. Each one 
must be wise for himself, always bearing in mind that in 
spending his Sunday in his own way he should interfere with 
and irritate his neighbors as little as need be. If it be re- 
membered that the fourth commandment became oppressive 
by the officious activity of a copying scribe, and if we leave 
out his additions and keep to the old ideal of rest from toil, 
not from activity, we may yet wisely “remember the Sab- 
bath Day to keep it holy.” 


PRESIDENT HiGcinson.— In what I said as regards the 
hearings before the legislature, I did not at all intend to 
be interpreted as reflecting upon any religious body, even 
those most advanced. We in the Free Religious Associa- 
tion are in the habit of criticising the most advanced 
bodies a little more sharply than others, because they are 
nearer tous. But I regard it as a matter of serious sig- 
nificance that the Sabbath Protection Association, under 
whose direction this effort was made to farther curtail the 
liberties of the people on Sunday, has as its president one 
of the most eminent of American Unitarians, who was for- 
merly president of the American Unitarian Association, 
Senator Hoar, and that it includes among its vice-presi- 
dents several other eminent Unitarians, one at least of 
whom has told me that he was led to take that position 
through an entire misrepresentation of the objects of the 
organization. I rejoice to say that one of the promptest 
and most efficient supporters of the remonstrants against 
the offensive legislation was one of ‘the most distinguished 
members of the Episcopal church in this neighborhood, 
Dean Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge; and side by side, with a letter from him, we 
had also a letter from Dean Everett, of the University 
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Theological School, and thus went fortified with two deans 
on our side. 

We have with us a gentleman who has never before ap- 
peared, so far as I know, upon our platform, and who ap- 
pears upon a platform of his own with such vigor and 
effectiveness that we are rejoiced to welcome him here. I 
remember that an eminent orthodox clergyman once told 
me of being at a meeting of ministers at which Henry 
Ward Beecher was present, where one of the subjects for 
discussion was as to what ministers should do in case their 
congregations showed a disposition to go to sleep during 
the sermon, especially in the agricultural regions in the 
summer. And Mr. Beecher, being appealed to, said: 
“Why, brethren, in Plymouth Church we have very little 
trouble of that kind. We have a very simple method of 
remedying it. If any one is seen asleep in any of the 
pews during the sermon, the sexton has standing instruc- 
tions to go at once up into the pulpit and wake up the 
minister.” [Laughter. ] 

I have the pleasure of introducing to you a minister 
who at Music Hall, as I am informed,—for I have not 
had the pleasure of hearing him there, — does his own wak- 
ing up, and that of the congregation besides. I have the 
pleasure to introduce to you Rev. B. Fay Mills. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


ADDRESS OF REV. BENJAMIN FAY MILLS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, — Iam sure of this, that the right 
way to keep Sunday is to keep it. I regard it as per- 
haps the best gift that God has yet bestowed upon the 
human race. I think none of us appreciate this half 
enough. I read of a man a day or two ago of whom it 
was said, in reference to certain valuable things, that he 
never could-keep them; and another said, “Well, you 
lend him some of yours, and he will have no trouble about 
keeping them.” And it has seemed to me that, if we had 
been living without a Sunday, and we should fortunately 
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have one lent to us, we might be startled or aroused to 
something of the magnificent privilege that we have in 
such a gift. It does not concern you or me how we pro- 
cured it. It may have come from Ur of the Chaldees with 
Abraham, or from Babylon, or from Egypt, or Mount 
Sinai, or have dated back to the time of the formation of 
the world in six days and the resting of God upon the 
seventh. It may have been originally the Jewish Sabbath, 
and transferred by some kind of necromancy that no sane 
man was ever yet able to understand from the seventh day 
to the first day of the week. But these things do not con- 
cern us at all. The grand thing about it is that we have 
it. We do not have to believe the story of the Garden of 
Eden, — we men, — in order to know that it is not good for 
man to be alone, and that God found it out. [Laughter. ] 
It has been a good thing for most of us when we have been 
akin to God in that respect, and found it out ourselves. 

Now here is one thing upon which the conservatives and 
the progressives may unite, — that in some fashion or other 
we want to keep Sunday. Orthodox and liberal may be 
united upon that point,— that we have it, and we would 
better keep it. I will tell you what the difference is, so 
far as I have been able to know by experience and observa- 
tion, between the orthodox people and the liberal people. 
I shall not have to wake you up, in order to have you listen 
to this. The orthodox have their eyes in the backs of their 
heads, and the liberals have theirs where they belong. 
[Applause.] All the people in the world are divided into 
conservatives and progressives, or perhaps I should say 
into reactionists and conservatives and progressives, if we 
must make two divisions, between the people who look 
backward and the people who look forward. I have learned 
not so much to divide people into Republicans and Demo- 
crats, into orthodox and liberals, into Christian and 
heathen, as into these two classes of people,— those who 
look backward and those who look forward. 

Here is a great gift out of the past that is a grand 
prophecy of the future. You may keep it, if you please, 
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because God rested on the seventh day, after he had made 
the world, and because the tables of stone were given to 
Moses that said, “Remember the Sabbath Day to keep 
it holy,” and because the disciples of Jesus after his resur- 
rection met on the first day of the week to break bread. 
No matter why you keep it, your reasons are drawn from 
the past. We will keep it because it is a part of the new 
earth, — the first part of God’s great new earth that has been 
given unto man. It is a rare inheritance for the body, for 
the mind, for the spirit; and what we need in this world is 
not less Sunday, but more Sunday. What we are here for 
is to live and toil until every day shall have been trans- 
ferred, not by necromancy, but by the growth of the human 
race in grace, in learning how to live, into a Sabbath 
fairly pregnant with divine power. [Applause. ] 

The first thing in using Sunday is to use it, and not 
have it use us. What a terrible thing that some of us 
have had burdens bound upon us too heavy to be borne, 
because Jesus said, ‘The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath”! What did Jésus ever say that 
should have required me, when I was a boy, for recreation 
on Sunday to walk in the graveyard, with the understand- 
ing that I would not speak to anybody whom I might meet 
on the way? I know of a lad who said in my hearing that 
he had a thrill of rapture when he was called out of Sun- 
day-school, and told that his brother was dying, because he 
thought, “Now I can run on Sunday all the way home! ” 

One of the first things that we need to understand in our 
use of Sunday, of course, is that it has no especial sanc- 
tity. One of the most accursed orthodox heresies of the 
ages has been that Sunday is holier than some other time. 
It may have been necessary, in order to learn the great 
lesson that all days are holy, that we should have been 
taught to practise on one.. You may remember what 
Tolstoi says in one of his recent books, when speaking of 
the fact that Americans frequently remonstrated with him 
for his criticism of the Christian religion, saying that, liv- 
ing in Russia, he did not know what the Christian religion 
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was, and that civilized Christians did not worship the 
eikons, — the household gods, — for which he criticised his 
own people; and he said, “No, you do not worship the 
little household images, but you are just as much idola- 
ters,— you worship a day and a book.” And I am sure 
his criticism is partially true. 

What we need to learn is that no day or place or person 
or book or order of creation is any more sacred than 
another. Perhaps I ought to say that every one is just as 
sacred as any other. I would rather put it positively, and, 
instead of saying or even seeming to imply that Sunday is 
less sacred,— for I would not do that for a second,— say 
positively that every day ought to be as holy as the holiest 
moment of time that can be conceived by the human mind. 
[ Applause. ] 

What we need is not less sanctity, but more, about 
everything that touches human life in any particular. The 
right use of Sunday is exactly like the right use of any 
other day or any other thing or any opportunity. The 
right use of Sunday is any use and every use that contrib- 
utes to the development of the individual and the race. It 
has been my experience, as I have become more and more 
intimately acquainted with people of liberal religious 
thought, to find how orthodox they are. [Laughter.] I 
have felt more like remonstrating with them for their 
superstitions than with my orthodox friends, for their 
worship of tradition. If there be one doctrine above an- 
other that should characterize —that does characterize — 
free religious thought and association, I should suppose it 
to be that grand gospel that has come to us from science 
and from our own experience,— the experience of the race 
as well,— what I like to call The Gospel of Going On. 
When once we apprehend that God’s great gospel is largely 
contained in the words “ progress,” “development,” “evolu- 
tion,” we have learned the secret by which we can solve 
every moral problem that will ever confront us in any rela- 
tionship. And yet I find even cultured people, and not 
only cultured people, but so-called liberal religious people, 
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speaking of the race and of the moral standards of the race 
as though these things were a fixed and a standard 
quantity. 

What confusion we seemed to be in this morning! I 
did not have the great privilege of hearing the earlier ad- 
dresses. I came in while our honored and very valuable 
friend, Dr. Trueblood, was speaking; and from a great 
deal that was said, and some other things that I heard had 
been said before I was fortunate enough to get here, it 
might have been a gathering of the faithful, a meeting of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church discuss- 
ing the confession of faith. The confusion, to my mind, 
came entirely from this,— that we were failing to apply to 
this great question that is stirring the heart of America 
and the heart of the world at this time the great gospel of 
going on. The practical question for rational people is 
not, What is ideal? When William Lloyd Garrison, Sr., 

some fifty years ago, uttered his pronunciamento in this 
"city in behalf of peace, he said, “ We hold it to be a self- 
evident truth that whatever ought to be done in any age 
of the world ought to be done now,” or words to that 
effect. ‘“ Whatever the gospel,” I think it was, “is calcu- 
lated to abolish in any age of the world ought to be 
abolished now.” Now I believe, great as is my respect for 
that noble man, that, if he were alive to-day, he would not 
have uttered words like those. I think it confuses all 
moral thought for us to indicate for a second that Adam 
ought to have lived like Abraham, or that Abraham ought to 
have lived like us, or that we ought to live like the angels 
that we shall all be if we live long enough. The question 
is not, What is ideal? so far as our conduct is concerned. 
I may wish to fly, but I am not able to fly. There may be 
a great many things that I would like to do, and I am not 
responsible because I cannot do all the things that I would 
like to do; but I am responsible for finding out just where 
I am now and what the next thing is for me to do. 

Now, if you apply that principle to your individual life, 
you will have no moral perplexities that will be very seri- 
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ous. If you apply that principle to religious association, 
if you apply that principle to the politics of the world, you 
will have but very little difficulty in seeing clear through 
all the questions that have befogged some of our minds. 

We all believe in peace. I believe in the peace o the 
world as much as any good Dr. Trueblood could believe in 
the peace of the world. But the question about the bull- 
fight is not so much whether it is horrible as whether it is 
not indeed better than the gladiatorial exhibition. It has 
seemed to me that, taking the moral condition of the world 
as it is, if the Spaniards had been better, Cuba would per- 
haps have been an ideal paradise. If we had been better 
and great enough, there would have been other ways for us 
to have delivered Cuba besides the shedding of the blood 
of the Spaniards. But we were not great enough: we were 
what we were, Cuba was what Cuba was, and Spain is what 
Spain is; and all of us being exactly what we are, and the 
majority of us being where we are, I believe that our pres- 
ent excitement has been like an electric shock for the wak- 
ing of the: moral thought, the moral enthusiasm, of the peo- 
ple of America and of the world. [Applause. ] 

For half of my life I have been giving every energy of 
my soul to an endeavor to be moral and to help my fellow- 
men to be moral. But in all my life I have never seen a 
time when a man could do so much in one hour, when, the 
conscience of the people being so aroused, the words of 
the moral teacher might so thoroughly be heeded as in 
this day, when the very atmosphere is electric with the 
high moral ideal that has forced the American nation into 
this holy war. [Applause. ] 

I was not privileged to hear the address of Mr. Conway 
this morning. I wish I might have been. I heard that 
he said —I trust I may be corrected if I am wrong — that 
last night in another place I said that this was the first re- 
ligious war of history. It was not an exact quotation. I 
said we were now waging the first humane war of history. 
But I would not object to the word “religious” in that 
connection. A mind so well informed and so well trained 
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and acute as his would not need to have it suggested that 
it is a far cry from the time when men used to fight like 
bears and lions and dogs because it was “their nature to” 
to the time when, with some dawning perception of justice, 
they fought for the sake of vengeance, and then, with some 
higher idea of individuality, they fought for the sake of 
conquest, until at last it could be written of more than one 
people, as Gerald Massey wrote, that, — 


‘Earth has no sight half so glorious to see 
As a people upgirding its might to be free,” 


and so on to this great dawn of a better day, when we find 
a people upgirding themselves to fight for the freedom of 
others, on into the glorious noon where every sort of strife 
shall be forever put away. Is not that infinitely beyond 
what Ruskin has described as the going forth of the Cru- 
saders of Europe “to recover the tomb of a buried god” ? 
[ Applause. ] 

I have spoken of this because your minds are so full of 
it, and because it is a perfect illustration of the principle 
of what I believe should be applied to the keeping of Sun- 
day. The majority of the people in the world have not 
yet broken from the old conceptions of a fixed standard of 
morality. If Abraham had lived as tradition tells us, I 
can conceive that in that time he would have thought that 
God would have told him to kill his son, and that it might 
be the highest point of consecration. If David lived and 
Solomon lived and the rest of them, I can conceive that it 
may have been a better thing for them to have had more 
than one wife than to live without the idea of marriage, — 
better for them to have wives than not to have a wife, even 
though they had a hundred or a thousand. The idea of 
a wife is a good thing. We had to grow and grow and 
grow until we came to the advanced position where we are 
now. 

What we need is to train ourselves to see exactly where 
we are now, and what the next best thing is for us as in- 
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dividuals and as a race. We have been better than our 
theories, and that is the reason we are as good as we are. 
But every age is a microcosm. We have almost all the 
stages of evolution before us now as we look at the human 
race. I know some men that are like tigers, I know some 
that are like monkeys, I know some that are like frogs, 
and I know some that are still like nothing but quivering 
jelly; and so do you. We have the whole picture before 
us at this time. And what a ridiculous thing it would be 
to suggest that every individual in all the varying experi- 
ences and attainments of humanity ought to keep Sunday 
in precisely the same fashion! That is where we have 
been making a mistake. I think the race at the time of 
Jesus ought to have kept Sunday in one fashion as a race; 
that as a race we ought to keep it in a different fashion 
to-day, or as a people, if you please. And the same of 
individuals; for we have all grades and conditions of men, 
and the thing for any individual to do in keeping Sunday 
or keeping anything else or doing this or that is to find 
out what-the next thing he ought to do is, and then do it. 
Do you think that Ralph Waldo Emerson and John L. 
Sullivan ought to keep Sunday in precisely the same 
fashion? [Laughter.] You might as well feed an ox and 
a man on the same food. The way to use Sunday is to 
use it in the best way that we can use it, physically, in- 
tellectually, morally, and, above all, spiritually. And 
what can we do for others? We can do this only,— to 
make it easy for people to observe it,—for all sorts and 
conditions of men to observe Sunday in the very best way 
that they can. 

Physically,— yes, physically. We used to despise the 
body. A holy man, it was taught, must necessarily be 
lean and must fast. But now we see that it is a good 
thing to distrust the lean man,— something that Cesar 
found out long ago,—and that it is easy to be religious 
when we are well and when we are well fed. I have no 
idea that hunger and righteousness necessarily go to- 
gether. If a man works in the foundry all the week, he 
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does not need physical exercise on Sunday; but he needs 
quiet and air and the singing of birds. Ifa man sits at 
an office desk all the week, he ought to have a gymnastic 
course every Sunday morning. 

Intellectually, let Sunday at least be distinguished by 
the best lectures and the best art and the best music. 

Domestically, 1 wonder if we realize what a treasure we 
have here for the development of the life of the home. A 
little while ago I was speaking to the boys at the Concord 
Reformatory; and Colonel Scott, the warden, in answer to 
a question of mine as to what ought to be said concerning 
the culture of the home, said, “Tell the parents to asso- 
ciate with their children.” He spoke of a noted man who 
had recently died, and whose sons had been notoriously 
evil; and he said, “Have you any idea that that man de- 
voted a tenth of his time to entering into the things in 
which his boys were interested, and so keeping in perfect 
fellowship with them?” 

Socially, What a great day for the best screen I heard 
of a man who had visited this Boston of ours; and, on his 
return to the uncivilized place where he had lived, some 
one asked him how he liked the codfish balls, and he said 
he did not know, he‘did not attend any. And, when I say 
society, I do not mean the codfish ball kind of society; 
but I mean helpful society. I mean letting it be a day 
of the outgoing of the sympathy of an administrator of the 
most careful charities. Oh, what a glorious day it would 
be if it never passed without each one of us doing some 
things for those who are less fortunate than we! 

Recreative. —If you read the fourth commandment care- 
fully, you will see that a man who goes to a ball game, 
while he may not be keeping the fourth commandment, is 
certainly not breaking it. The fourth commandment says, 
“Thou shalt not work.” It seems to intimate that we 
ought to play. As Dr. Savage says, in that very sugges- 
tive little book to which the President has referred, Out 
of that command, which is a simple command and confined 
to that and nothing else, “Thou shalt not labor,”— 
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nothing else in it, absolutely nothing else,— out of that, in 
some marvellous way, people have deduced the warrant for 
a long string of duties, valuable, perhaps, in themselves, 
of church-going and Sunday-school-going and Bible study- 
ing and a hundred other things to which the man who 
keeps Sundays is supposed to devote himself at this time. 
Now there is nothing in the fourth commandment, no 
matter how much we may believe in it, that says that we 
shall not play. And the question about a ball game is 
simply this: Is it better than something else that might 
take its place? It may be that the ball game is not very 
far ahead of the bull-fight; and, after the suggestion of our 
good professor, it might not be wise to confess that some 
of us would like to go to ball games occasionally, and we 
might not dare to go so far as to say anything about horse 
races. But, if I went to a ball game on Sunday, it would 
be for exactly the same reason that I would go on Monday 
or on Saturday,— because it was the best thing I knew 
how to do at the time; and, if I stayed away on Sunday, it 
would befor the same reason that I have stayed away a 
great many times on Saturday when I would have liked 
to go,—because I had something that I thought was 
better, that was all. Now, if the people that go to the 
ball games would otherwise be walking solemnly in the 
graveyards and speaking to no one as they went along the 
green-hedged paths; if we could be absolutely sure that 
they would be sitting in the Sunday-schools, in Bible 
classes; or, better yet, if we could be sure that they were 
attending the churches where the ministers of the Free 
Religious Association preached, and be nowhere else, — it 
might be worth our while to try to destroy the Sunday 
ball game. But I have little idea that the people at the 
Sunday ball game would very largely be in these other 
places just at that time. And the question is not so 
much about closing the theatres and one thing and another 
of that sort on Sunday as about cleansing them all the 
week. Why, I can conceive of a man who would get a 
holier inspiration from a ball game than he would from 
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some sermons that I have heard. [Applause.] That is 
what he is fitted for. And, if a man stays away from a 
gladiatorial combat to go to a bull-fight, and stays away 
from a bull-fight to go to a ball game, he at least is in the 
way of progress; and we may have hope for him in the days 
to come. 

But I believe that Sunday ought to be fairly radi- 
ant with the best recreation,— re-creation,— each form 
adapted to people who might appreciate it. 

And, in the last place, spzrztwally. It is a shame that 
this greatest word has had such evil significance intrusted 
toit. Spiritually, — spiritually, — not committing a string 
of phrases, not believing this or that dogma, not speculat- 
ing about anything, but learning the secret of life. There 
is a hymn that commences, “Take time to be holy.” I 
have heard people sneer at it. It is a good hymn. It is 
a good thing to take time to be holy. Our metaphysical 
friends have a beautiful expression when they speak of 
“retiring into the silence.” It is wonderful what some- 
times the soul of man meets in the silence. And here is 
to be discovered the world’s secret. A good brother said 
to me last night, “What did you mean by saying that you 
thought that the air was trembling with the possibility 
of the discovery of some new force that might abolish 
disease and death, and cause people to realize the things 
that are eternal?” And I said I was not speculating. I 
wonder if you read the three-column article in the 7van- 
script the 18th of May—if you did not, make a note of it: 
I noted the date especially for your benefit — by Rev. 
Dr. Plumb of this city, describing the Keeley motor at its 
present point of.progress. It seemed to me the most sig- 
nificant article that has been printed in any paper in Bos- 
ton since I have been in this city, or since I have been in 
the world, or since you have been in the world, or since 
the world has been in existence. Read it. I shall not 
pause to describe it to you. The man has discovered a 
force by which, in using his little tuning forks coming 
out from a disk,— some of the greatest practical mechanics 
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of the world have recently said over their own signatures 
there is no question that he has discovered it,~— he has set 
a little wheel to turning; and it has been turning with 
great rapidity now without cessation, with no force applied 
from the outside for eight months, night and day. The 
force that makes a great wheel, with larger diameter, turn 
slowly, but with such power that, when three men stand 
upon the brake applied to it, it moves with exactly the 
same speed,— the power that, our scientists tell us, in one 
cubic foot of air is mighty enough to move ten thousand 
tons one foot,— you know something about the vibratory 
theory, the vibration of the unseen atoms, making form, 
expressing energy, making men men, and sand sand, and 
the world the world, and the star the stars, and the air 
the air,— when we come to analyze it, I believe we shall 
see, if we care to put it in theological language, that it is 
simply the expression of the thought of God, the vibration 
of thought, the revelation of the mind of God. And we 
shall understand that work is not a curse, but the removal 
of the curse, if you please to call man’s incompleteness by 
such a name as that, and to see that, when man really 
comes to know himself and the world and to think, all 
work will be recreative, and the spiritual and the practi- 
cal will be practically merged in the consummation of the 
great spiritual creation of God. And so I do not believe 
that the other days will encroach on Sunday, but I believe 
that Sunday will encroach upon the other days, and that 
we are to solve our problems by thought, by spirit, by 
coming into harmony with the great unknown things. I 
expect to live to see discoveries, revelations, inventions, 
that will make the world fairly leap in its progress in one 
day more than the advancement of thousands of years in 
the past. And in that day, in a holier association and 
a diviner significance than the writer ever dreamed of, we 
shall come into that glad new time 


“Where congregations ne’er break up 
And Sabbaths have no end.” 


[ Applause. ] 
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PRESIDENT HicGGinson.— The chair thinks it is always 
desirable at a meeting to accompany the speeches by 
little explanatory or biographical notes, if possible, which 
farther illustrate the position of the speaker. They are 
somewhat akin to the little notes that are given in volumes 
of selections from the writings of various authors, which 
tell you little incidents in each man’s life, and offer a vast 
deal of misinformation. Thus, I am sure, I illuminated 
Conway’s address more to you this morning by telling you 
of his personal relations, known to me in times past, with 
the biography of Satan; and in the same way I think it my 
duty to add in regard to my fellow-townsman, Mr. Mills, 
that all his cordial, not to say ardent, views on the subject 
of base ball have now for the first time illustrated to me 
why he selected as his residence a house which is in a 
somewhat out-of-the-way position, but has the immense 
advantage, I should judge, of commanding from its back 
attic window an uninterrupted view of the Harvard ball- 
grounds across the river, where he can go at any time when 
an intercollegiate game is in progress, and can at the same 
time keep cognizance of the progress of the game, and 
enjoy that beauty of silence which he also has dwelt upon. 
It is always interesting to find the personal habits of an 
eminent man bearing out his expressed opinion. Very 
often, I regret to say, they go exactly in the other way. 

When we went before the legislature to look into that 
matter of the Sunday legislation, it was with great satisfac- 
tion that we discovered already on the ground —I thinka 
little before us, though not mustering so strongly in point 
of numbers —a society of which we had never heard, whose 
express object was to promote religious liberty,— the 
International Religious Liberty Association it is called; 
and it came into existence, as I understand, some ten years 


ago, in connection with the Seventh-day Advent Associa- 
tion. I have the pleasure of introducing to you as a rep- 
resentative of that society Rev. George E. Fifield. 
[ Applause. ] 
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ADDRESS OF REV. GEORGE E. FIFIELD. 


Iam happy to have this opportunity of addressing the 
citizens of Boston; and if seems to me eminently proper 
that on an occasion like this we should consider the sub- 
ject of the proper observance of Sunday as a matter of 
ethical culture, of the education of the conscience. And 
yet, as He who has made us has given us a conscience 
which is for the purpose of telling to each one of us what 
is right and what is wrong, the final decision of that ques- 
tion must be individual. Each soul in secret conference 
with its Maker must decide what is right and what is 
wrong for him on that day or on any day. He who made 
us as free to do wrong as to do right, that the opportunity 
for the development of character might exist, certainly 
never has granted to any man or organization of men the 
right to take away that freedom which he gave. _ He does 
not wish a forced service, because the application of any 
sort of external force to these things can never do more 
than to reach and convert one-half of a man; and, unfort- 
unately, it is always the outside half. So that you can 
make many hypocrites that way, plenty of Pharisees who 
make clean the outside of the cup and the platter,— and, 
by the way, the Pharisees of old were the legitimate out- 
growth of that state of affairs, — but you can never make a 
Christian by any sort of force or the external force of any 
institution. Christianity is not of force, it is of love. If 
I understand what Christianity is, it is the service and 
sacrifice of love. And the Christian is the man whose 
life is controlled and actuated from within by heaven-born 
love until it needs not the restraint of external earth-born 
forces. 

I make these remarks concerning the proper observance 
of Sunday because it is a fact that in every State in this 
great republic, and I think I may say, without being dis- 
puted, in every civilized nation of the world to-day, pro- 
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fessedly Christian people are asking of their legislators 
the power to compel others to observe Sunday according to 
their ideas. In fact, Sunday seems to be the one institu- 
tion in the support of which men think it necessary to 
deny the principles of Christianity itself. For Jesus re- 
peatedly repudiated all force as applied to religious things. 
To Peter, who took the sword in defence of him who was 
the truth, he said: “Put up thy sword in its sheath. He 
that taketh the sword shall perish by the sword.” He 
taught that he and his followers could die for the truth’s 
sake, but they could not kill others for the truth’s sake. 
[Applause.] That is Christianity. He said: “The good 
seed are the children of the kingdom. The tares are the 
children of the wicked one. The enemy that sowed them is 
the devil.” And the disciples said, “Shall we go and root 
them out?” And he said, “Nay, lest in rooting out the 
tares ye root out also the wheat: let both grow together 
until the harvest.” And he told them that the harvest 
was the end of the world, and said, I will attend to that. 
“T will send out my angels, and gather up all the things 
that offend.” He taught, therefore, that the good and the 
evil were to be permitted to grow side by side till the end 
of the world without the attempt of external force to root 
out the evil, that the possibility of the development of 
character might exist. He taught also, “Render unto 
Ceesar that which is Casar’s, but to God that which is 
God’s.” Caesar is the civil governor, but he has no right 
to claim to be divine and to dictate to the conscience of 
man; for I, saith the Lord, am the sole, supreme Lord over 
the conscience. And therefore he repudiated all force as 
applied to the proper observance of any Christian institu- 
tion. The disciples understood that well. They said, 
“Our weapons are not carnal, but mighty through God in 
the pulling down of strongholds.” And Christ said, “If 
any man-hear my word and obey it not, I judge him not. 
I did not come to judge the world, but that the world 
through me might have life.” 

Now how can Christians seek the power to condemn an- 
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other man to jail for not observing any religious institu- 
tion according to their ideas? 

These teachings of Jesus of which I have spoken are the 
foundation and historical source of Americanism. I am 
aware that is a broad statement; but I dare to challenge 
the world to deny it from an historical] standpoint,— that 
these very teachings of Jesus of which I have spoken are 
the foundation and source of the true American idea of lib- 
erty. And what is Americanism? Its essence is liberty. 
There is one thing that is dearer to every true American 
than all else, one thing for which he lives and has held 
himself ready to die at his country’s call; and that is lib- 
erty, — not in the sense of license, not in any bad sense, 
but liberty to think his loftiest thought, and to act it out 
unhindered before his fellow-men, without force or con- 
straint, save that which is brought there by the equality of 
human rights. 

I knew at one time of a man whose idea of the true 
observance of Sunday Jed him on one morning, when he 
happened to wake and discover that he had no kindlings 
split, to conscientiously split his kindlings with a spade, 
so as to avoid chopping wood on Sunday. [Laughter. ] 
Now on such an occasion as that I should prefer the use of 
the axe, and I should not wish any other man or set of 
men in the world to have the power to dictate to me to use 
the spade. That is Americanism. Should you ask me 
why Americans love liberty, I should say, as our good 
brother has said, that it was an evolution. It came from 
a long line of liberty-loving ancestry. It was a slow 
growth. The Pilgrim Fathers had not learned it all; and, 
therefore, they persecuted the Quakers and banished the 
Baptists. They had not fully learned the lesson. They 
were only in process of learning it. Many of you will re- 
member that Judge Tourgee, in his book, “Bricks without 
Straw,” tells of a certain character, Nimbus, who knew 
more about raising tobacco than any one else in the neigh- 
borhood. Some one asked him how he came to know so 
much. He replied that “he got it in the regular old-fash- 
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ioned way, just by ’sposure, and that it beat any sort of 
inoculation all to rags.” Our ancestors slowly learned 
the lesson of liberty by “’sposure.” When they came to 
lay the foundations of this temple of liberty, they refused 
to treat of a man’s conscience as a thing to be bought and 
sold in the shambles of party strife. They refused to treat 
of a man’s soul as something to be controlled by legisla- 
tion; and so, thank God, they left the soul of man free be- 
fore his Maker. 

And so there are two principles which I wish to define, 
represented by that word “Americanism.” No one can 
deny that it represents something new and something im- 
portant; for on the very reverse of the great seal of the 
United States are inscribed the words, “A new order of 
things” (Novus Ordo Seculorum). On the very seal of the 
United States the nation pledged itself to a new order of 
things in the practical application of the principles of lib- 
erty. Daniel Webster, in his oration on Washington, de- 
clared that that experiment was entirely new, and one in 
which was wrapped up the weal or woe of mankind; and he 
said it was impossible to overrate or overstate the impor- - 
tance of this thing that they were attempting in this new 
experiment in human affairs. 

What is that principle which men call Americanism? 
The first principle is civil equality before the law. The 
Declaration of Independence says, “All men are created 
free and equal, and are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” That seems almost a common- 
place to us, but then it was for the first time promulgated 
to the world by any national document. It is the truth 
which Jésus taught when he said, “One is your master, 
even God; and all ye are brethren,”— a truth which from 
the agony and oppression of the slow-moving centuries 
had only gradually dawned on the mind of man, and-here 
first found expression in national life. The idea had been 
that there were two classes of men; that God had created a 
ruled class anda ruling class; that to the ruling class he 
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had given all the rights, and to the ruled class he had 
given simply the right of submission. Under that theory 
the laws were arbitrary. What the ruling class said was 
so, was so. It was the business of the ruling class to make 
laws, to create right and wrong by their definition, and 
men must submit. So the historian Neander says, 
“Under that régime the law of the State was the highest 
_ idea of ethics.” Our ancestors in the foundation of this 
government dared to throw that theory behind their backs, 
—the theory on which all govenments had been built. 
They said, No, God did not create two classes of men. 
He created one class. The ruler and the ruled are 
brothers. The ruler is not the boss of the ruled. He is 
his servant. Government did not give rights, for they are 
God-given. Governments do not exist to take away rights, 
because they are inalienable. Governments exist to pro- 
tect all men in the exercise and enjoyment of their God- 
given, .inalienable rights. And, therefore, the governors 
are the brothers of the governed, and are servants appointed 
by them for the purpose of protecting them in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights. 

Every single coercive Sunday law in the world is a vio- 
lation of that principle. I havea right to go to church om 
Sunday, if Ichoose. I have a right to observe Sunday in a 
manner considered by my orthodox brethren as sacred, if I 
choose. I have also the same divine, God-given, inherent 
right to go to the seashore, if I want to, on Sunday,— if I 
want to, to go to the mountains; and, by the way, if a man 
does not want to go to church and listen to some orthodox 
sermon, he had better be off in the woods, in God’s first 
temples. [Applause.] If you try indirectly to corral him 
into the church, he will not feel pious after he gets there;. 
and you and I know that, if a man does not want to be 
there, there are places where God can speak to him without 
any human voice, — out in the mountains, where the great 
rocks thrust up their thunder-splintered pinnacles into the 
sky, and where the yawning canyons are beneath, — oh, 
how often I have felt how small I was, but God was near, 
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speaking to me from the vastness! and somehow my heart 
at that time more than ever before seemed to be in sym- 
pathy with the great heart of humanity,— or down beside 
the ocean, where the great waves come rolling in, beating 
out their hearts upon the rock-bound shore, and they were 
to me the beating of His mighty heart, and I felt it beat 
in sympathy with human woe and need and sorrow. At 
such places, if men but go there, God can speak without 
human words; and they have a right to go there if they 
please. They have a right to do what they feel] is best for 
them on that day, provided only they do not interfere with 
the equal rights of their fellow-men. [Applause.] Now, 
if the United States government or any other government 
has a right to confiscate one-seventh of my time, and tell 
me just how I shall or shall not use that day, that I may 
sell cigars, but I may not sell soda water, that I may do 
this, but I may not do that,—I am just illustrating the 
countless little specifications of the Sunday laws of the 
present, — if any nation under heaven has the right to con- 
fiscate one-seventh of my time, and tell me how I shall 
and how I shall not use that, then the whole principle of 
inherent rights is denied, and it now is simply a matter of 
policy whether it shall not confiscate two-sevenths, three- 
sevenths, or seven-sevenths, and take away all my liberty. 

So I say here that every compulsory Sunday law in the 
world is a violation of that principle of Americanism, 
which is equality before the law in civil things. But 
there is one other principle of Americanism, and that is 
the principle of absolute independence before the law in 
religious things. If we are equal before the law in civil 
things, it was also the teaching of the founders of this 
government — and they too, that teaching from Christ, too 
—that men were independent before the law in religious 
things, that there is no man or no million of men on this 
earth that has a right to dictate to me as to what I shall 
do religiously. 

Now, briefly, there are four principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which plainly show that; and I 
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will state them just in a word. In the first place, the 
Constitution says that Congress shall have such powers, 
and only such powers, as are distinctly delegated to it by 
the Constitution. All others are reserved to the States 
respectively, and to the people. To illustrate, the Consti- 
tution says, “The Congress shall have power to levy duties 
on imports.” It has such power. The Constitution says, 
“The Congress shall have power to raise armies and to 
provide for the common defence.” And it has such 
power. But the Constitution of the United States never 
anywhere says or hints that any senator or any member of 
Congress shall have power to dictate to any man in his re- 
ligious beliefs or practices; and, as it does not say that, 
and as it distinctly says that all the powers that are not 
conferred upon Congress by the Constitution are reserved 
to the States or to the people, therefore Congress has no 
such power. It was the belief of Madison and Jefferson 
that it had no such power, even if there were no other 
reservation. The power, not being conferred by the Con- 
stitution, did not exist in Congress. 

Secondly, the sixth article says, “No religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or. public 
trust under the United States.” Now you never can have 
any religious law without a religious test, because it can 
only declare the opinions of a majority; and the minority 
will be outlawed if they remain conscientious to their prin- 
ciples. They are outlaws and criminals in the sight of 
the law; and you do not send criminals to Congress, — not 
little criminals. You send them to jail. So you see that 
you cannot have any religious law that does not create a 
religious test. 

Not satisfied with those guarantees of religious freedom, 
when under the Constitution our first Congress assembled, 
our fathers adopted the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which says, “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” That is the third principle. 

The fourth principle is the most interesting of all. The 
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Constitution says that all treaties made by the United 
States with other powers shall constitute a part of the fun- 
damental law of the land. That is, they shall have the 
same force as part of the Constitution in reality. In 1796 
a treaty was made with this government with Tripoli, and 
to that treaty George Washington set his signature and the 
seal of the United States. That treaty includes these 
words, “The government of the United States is not in 
any sense founded upon the Christian religion, and there- 
fore has in itself no character of enmity against the laws, 
religion, or tranquillity of the Mussulman.” Of course, 
that treaty was made with a Mussulmanic power. If it 
had been made with a Confucian power, it would have said 
that this government had no enmity against the Confucian. 
The principle was that this government, not being founded 
upon any one religion, was not hostile to any religion as 
such. 

Now somebody says, “The man that wrote that did not 
believe in the Christian religion.” Yes, he did. It was 
a Congregational minister that wrote it; and he said that, 
not because he did not believe in the Christian religion, 
but because he did believe in it. And he wrote it because 
he believed that God could take care of his own religion 
without any help from the State. 

In a good old book which is becoming rather obsolete 
there is a story of different people that had two different 
kinds of gods. There were people that had gods that had 
to be fed and cared for, while the others had gods that 
cared for them. '*Now the trouble with a great many 
Christians is that they have the wrong kind of a God. He 
has to be fed and cared for, or else he will go under. I 
would not fool away my time worshipping that kind of a 
God. Every one knows that every compulsory Sunday law 
in this world is backed up by the people who believe it to 
be a divine institution; and, because they think it the duty 
of men to observe that day, they seek to enforce their ideas 
of its observance upon other people. That was plainly 
illustrated, as Colonel Higginson has said, in that bill be- 
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fore the legislature not long ago; and it has been plainly 
illustrated in every such hearing that I have ever had the 
privilege of attending in Washington and in various 
States. That is the animus of that movement. All over 
the land men are asking for legislation to compel others 
to observe Sunday according to their ideas. Now, if the 
State has the right to enforce the observance of one relig- 
ious institution, it has the right to enforce the observance 
of two, of three, of all. And, therefore, those laws are the 
direct violation of that principle of Americanism which is 
soul-independence. The fact is, the truth does not need 
force back of it. The lie does always need force back of 
it, but the truth does not. If there is one thing taught by 
the history of this world better than any other, it is that a 
lie cannot endure forever. You may put behind the lie all 
the authority of all the legislators of earth, and back of 
them all the judiciaries with their learned decisions, and 
back of-them all the newspapers with a great many editors 
to write leading articles to make the lie popular, and all 
the plumed knights of music to blow it to the air on the 
melodious notes of harmony; and yet it is a lie still, and 
it will not stand. It cannot stand. But the truth does not 
need any such force. 

I will just give one illustration familiar to you all, and 
then close. You know a few centuries ago men had very 
quaint ideas of what this world was and of what held it 
in place, and all that. They said it was flat; and some of 
them said it rested on water, and others said it rested on 
the shoulders of a big man, and that he stood on the back 
of a turtle, and they did not know where that turtle stood, 
— they had not gone down so deep yet. So they had all 
these quaint notions about the world; and they thought the 
sun and moon were lights drawn across the sky by invisible 
angels, who some way or other got them back in time for a 
new trip. They thought the sky was a blue curtain, and 
the stars were holes punched to let the glory shine 
through. Men actually believed these things, and not 
only that, but the great Church which at that time had the 
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world in its hands, and had al] the authority and all the 
power and all the legislators and all the judiciary of the 
world back of it, said that was the truth. And they not 
only said it was the truth, but they said that the Bible 
taught it to be the truth, and not only that, but they said 
that any man who dared question that truth was eternally, 
everlastingly damned for questioning it. And moreover, 
for fear the Lord would not do the right and proper thing 
in regard to damning them, they said, “ We will begin it 
now.” And so, if a man dared question that thing, he was 
persecuted and ostracized, and put into the Inquisition and 
tortured. 

There was one man who dared question. That was Ga- 
lileo. Hetook a piece of lead pipe, and put in it a pair of 
lenses, with which he examined the stars and the planets. 
He discovered the moons revolving around Jupiter, and 
said, “ Here is a miniature Copernican system hung right 
up in the sky to show you the truth.” And he said to 
those men, “Look!” and they would not look. They said, 
“We know the world is flat, and it does not move.” They 
threw him into the Inquisition, and applied the thumb- 
screws to him, and dislocated his joints by the rack; and 
under the exquisite torture of the rack he said he guessed 
it didn’t move. Having shut him up because he told the 
truth, they let him out because he lied. But, when he was 
again out in the light, and the free air of God fanned his 
cheeks once more, he said,“Still she moves!” What I 
want you to see is that the truth held by one man only, 
and by that man’ only tremblingly when he was in the In- 
quisition and under the torture of the rack, was stronger 
than the lie held by the whole world and the whole Church, 
with all the powers of earth back of it. The truth man- 
acled has conquered the lie with all that power back of it. 
The world to-day believes, as Galileo said, that “she 
moves!” 

Then let us never forget that, whatever the right use of 
Sunday may be, or whatever our duty may be on this point 
or on that point, the right, the truth, never needs anything 
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but its own inherent power. It will conquer in its own 
might. As Neander has well said, Even the truth forced 
upon men, even the truth received other than by winning 
its own way in the human soul, has the effect of error upon 
the mind. So let us always be willing to decide for our- 
selves, personally, individually, what the right use of Sun- 
day is, and be willing to believe practically in the Golden 
Rule, and to give all others the same right which we 
choose for ourselves. [Applause. ] 


PRESIDENT H1GGinson.— I promised the audience a vari- 
ety of opinions. The last speaker, to whom we are now to 
have the pleasure of listening, is a living confutation of a 
part of the theory laid down by Mr. Fifield, who has just 
addressed us. Mr. Fifield held up to great reprobation 
any person, any preacher, who should corral peaple on Sun- 
day and take them into his meeting-house, when they might 
be among the fields and woods. Now the gentleman whom 
I am about to introduce does with many well-intentioned 
citizens of Cambridge, myself included, precisely that 
thing. He corrals a Vice-President of the Free Religious 
Association and one or two Directors and the President; 
and on days when they feel, perhaps, an impulse to go out 
into the woods and spend Sunday in what used to be called 
a “transcendental ” manner, he leads them into church to 
hear him preach. And they do not seem ashamed of it, 
after all. And, because he thus interferes with the purpose 
of the Free Religious Association, we have thought it 
better to meet the matter half-way, and appoint him one of * 
our Directors, and send him about as one of our delegates, 
and invite him as one of our speakers, in order that we also 
may keep some supervision of him. I wish to introduce 
to you Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, of Cambridge. [Ap- 
plause. | 
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ADDRESS OF REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERE 


I think nothing remains after what has been said this 
afternoon but to sum up what has already been so well 
stated. I think that one impression had been made upon 
you; and that is that the Sunday question, so far from 
being a simple question, is one that is exceedingly com- 
plex, and that you cannot expect any very clear line of 
cleavage to run through society upon this question. You 
will see that it is not a single question, but that it may be 
treated from different standpoints. There is a theological 
question. With that theological question is involved an 
historical question. Did the Almighty at any time de- 
clare that one day in seven was to be kept holy? That is 
a question upon which our fellow-citizens differ. But al- 
together independent of that is the physiological question 
to which Professor Dolbeare has alluded. Is it a good 
thing and a necessary thing that we should have rest from 
our labors? Is it so necessary that it is possible that 
without some such provision for rest there may _be physi- 
cal deterioration? That is an altogether different question, 
and may be approached by persons who have no theological 
preconceptions whatever. Then, as the last speaker has 
very strongly pointed out, there is a political aspect. In 
our free government, under the Constitution of the United 
States, has the law any right to interfere in behalf of any 
religious idea? There is a social question that may be in- 
volved, and the sociologist may come to it from an alto- 
gether different standpoint from any of us. It is possible 
for one to treat the Sunday question just as he would treat 
the question of the eight-hour law. The rights of labor 
are involved, and it is a question which is open to our seri- 
ous consideration as citizens as to what effect the un- 
limited use of time for labor would have upon the com- 
munity. 

Now the difficulty is that these different points of view 
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are mixed up. Arguments which start out well, and 
which for a little time win our assent, by some subtle 
change take a new form. In the legislative hearing, one 
would start out with an argument for Sunday legislation 
based upon the very broadest principles; and then the theo- 
logical preconception, with which one might altogether 
disagree, came in and spoiled the whole argument. 

There is just another aspect of it, one that has also been 
alluded to by Mr. Mills; that is, the spiritual point of 
view, using the word “spiritual” in its very highest sense, 
as the cultivation of the finest faculties of the soul,—the 
faculties of contemplation, of worship, of love, which all 
demand a certain degree of leisure for their best devélop- 
ment. It is very difficult for a minister to speak frankly 
upon the subject of Sunday, for the simple reason that it is 
very hard to convince people that he is not prejudiced. I 
suppose it would be very hard for me to convince any one 
that I am not prejudiced in favor of people going to church 
upon Sunday. The fact is, I am prejudiced in that direc- 
tion; and I do my best to get them to go. But, in speaking 
of it, I do think it is possible for us to bring together 
these different feelings, and to see that it is possible to 
have a Sunday, a rest day, that shall not be based upona 
superstition, that shall not infringe upon civil liberty, and 
yet shall give an opportunity for all men to cultivate the 
very highest things in their nature, and to find that rest 
which is needed. The Sunday legislation, as I take it, in 
all the States of this Union, is not based on any consistent 
theory. Old traditions are giving way very slowly to new 
ideas. I think we shall have to take our time, we shall 
have to be patient with a great many incongruities and in- 
consistencies; and yet we may see one or two principles 
involved. One is the principle of civil and religious lib- 
erty, as has been pointed out; and the other is the neces- 
sity for some kind of protection from the excessive en- 
croachments upon labor. Ido not believe that the State 
has any right to legislate in regard to Sunday in behalf of 
any religious theory at all. Neither has it a right to legis- 
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late in favor of any church or all churches. All that it 
has the right to do is to protect the best interests of man as 
man, irrespective of any religious doctrines. 

Two thoughts about Sunday have come to me of which I 
am certain. One is that it has no supernatural sanction; 
and the other is that it has, as a custom and an observance 
freely and rationally accepted, the very highest spiritual 
and human value. To two teachers have I been indebted 
for these two ideas.- For my radicalism upon this subject 
I am indebted to John Calvin: for my conservatism on 
this subject I am indebted to Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
[Laughter.] If you wish to get the argument against Sab- 
batarianism as a divine institution based upon the fourth 
commandment, I would advise you to turn to Calvin’s “In- 
stitutes of Theology.” Calvin took the radical ground 
upon that subject. He said that the old law of the deca- 
logue had absolutely no force whatever among Christians; 
that it was not even a moral law to be preserved; it was a 
ceremonial law, which had no more significance to us than 
any other Jewish ceremonial law of the old time. He said 
that, not only had the day been changed, but the thing it- 
self had been changed; and the only argument which he 
much insisted upon in the use of Sunday was that which 
had regard to the welfare of the laborer. We are told how 
John Knox and John Calvin played bowls on Sunday after- 
noon. This was consistent with Calvin’s expressed 
opinions. So far as the radicalism is concerned, I am 
still pretty much a Calvinist. That “old-time religion is 
good enough for me.” If you want a thorough statement 
of the doctrine of the greatest of the Puritans, John Mil- 
ton, you will find that he takes the same view as Calvin, 
and emphasizes it. From these old teachers I learned that . 
the modern doctrine which confuses the Sabbath of the 
Old Testament with the Christian Sunday had no particu- - 
lar validity or sanctity. But, when that has been given up, 
there comes the other thought, — that, however this custom 
may have come down to us, however much of superstitidn 
there may have been connected with it, it is a wonderful 
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thing in its opportunity and its privilege to have a day 
often recurring when, free from labor, free from the ordi- 
nary cares of life, the spirit of man may rest,— rest from 
its labor, enjoy the thought of what life means,— that we 
are here for something more than drudgery, for something 
more than continuous labor; that human life is an end in 
itself, and not a means to an end. One of the clearest and 
least imaginative of English historians, Gardner, in sum- 
ming up the influence of Cromwell, speaks of the influence 
of that discipline out of which Cromwell and such men 
came. Speaking of Robert Burns, he says: — 

“When Burns said, “A man’s a man for a’ that an’ a’ 
that,’ he said it because behind him were the traditions 
and the usages of a long line of Presbyterian ancestors.” 
The very rigidity of the Scotch Sunday at last did produce 
that consciousness,— that the man was something more 
than the thing, the’*man was something more than his 
work. | 

I think it is possible for us to outgrow the gloom, to 
outgrow the limitations of that time, and yet preserve 
something of the spirit that is the result of persons having 
time to think, time to worship, time to become acquainted 
with.one another, time for not only physical, but for spirit- 
ual recreation. And the Sunday which I believe in is the 
glorified Sabbath, free from intrusiveness and free from 
pettiness of class and religious legislation, but free also 
for the full expansion of the human soul and free for those 
more gracious ministries which otherwise might be 
crowded out in our busy life. It is an institution which 
Ralph Waldo Emerson placed first among the inheritances 
which have come through Christianity, and one might say 
not only from Christianity, but through Judaism from pre- 
historic time. He says: “Two inestimable advantages 
Christianity has given us; and the first of these is the Sab- 
bath, the jubilee of the whole world, whose light dawns 
welcome alike into the closet of the philosopher, into the 
garret of toil, and into prison cells, and which everywhere 
suggests even to the vile the dignity of spiritual being. 
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Let it stand forevermore, the temple which new love, new 
faith, new sight, shall restore to more than its first splen- 
dor to mankind.” [Applause. ] 


At the conclusion of Mr. Crothers’s address the Presi- 
dent repeated the announcement of the arrangements for 
the Festival, and in conclusion said, — 

“Thanking you for your attendance at this successful 
and interesting meeting, I declare the convention ad- 
journed.” 


THE FESTIVAL. 


According to the usual custom of the Association the 
annual Festival was held on Friday evening in Parker Me- 
morial Building. A large company of members and friends 
assembled at the tables; and the chair was occupied by Dr. 
- Lewis G. Janes, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Associ- 
ation. 

At the conclusion of the banquet the formal exercises 
were opened with the singing of the hymn by Mrs. Cheney, 
“Free Religious Welcome,” after which Dr. Janes, in the 
following address, introduced the consideration of the topic 
of the evening, which was “The Influence of the Puritan 
and Transcendentalist in Home and School.” 


REMARKS OF DR. LEWIS G. JANES. 


In the absence of our President, and in the presence of 
this honored company, it is my privilege to open the dis- 
cussion of the subject assigned for the thirty-first Annual 
Festival of the Free Religious Association. 

I assume that the topic for such an occasion is to be in- 
terpreted like the platform of the Association, as broad 
enough to admit whatever the speakers may be moved to 
say. To-night, at one end of our subject, we have Puri- 
tanism, at the other end Transcendentalism, between them 
we may at least have a generous liberty to discuss all the 
factors which have helped to create our American civiliza- 
tion. A native of Rhode Island, and inheriting the blood of 
the Pilgrims of Plymouth rather than of the Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay, I shall endeavor to hold an even balance 
over the field of controversy, and see that each side has a 
fair show in the arena. 
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Puritanism and Transcendentalism, literalism and mysti- 
cism, dogma and poetry, theocratic socialism and sturdy 
individualism,— these, surely, are forces which have deeply 
influenced our American life. Winthrop and Dudley and 
Endicott, with their theory of a religious commonwealth 
resting on a church homogeneous in its doctrines, with only 
church members as voters and office-holders, at one end of 
our field of vision; Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, and the plat- 
form of the Free Religious Association in the foreground ; 
between them what a noble stretch of history, what vital and 
pervasive educational influences, moulding the character of 
the American people and creating their political institutions! . 
How happened it that here in Boston and Concord, on 
the very soil of Puritanism, where witches and Quakers 
were hanged and Baptists were whipped, and out of the 
very blood of Puritanism, was born Be Transcendental 
movement of fifty years ago? 

Old Pastor Ward, of Ipswich, a Puritan of the Puritans, in 
his ‘Simple Cobbler of Agawam,” declared that “the brains 
of those who advocate libertie of conscience in matters of 
religion are parboiled in impious ignorance.’ Neither im- 
pious nor ignorant, surely, were the great men of that later 
and better day who led the Transcendental movement, and 
sowed the seeds of the reforms which have played so promi- 
nent a part in our recent history. New England Transcen- 
dentalism was not a sporadic or accidental growth. The 
chief influences which developed it, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, were not of foreign origin. It was native to our 
own soil, and logically related to the movements which pre- 
ceded it. Parker and Wasson and Weiss were perhaps con- 
versant with Kant and the German schools of philosophical 
thought. Emerson had somehow caught the very spirit of 
the highest Indian philosophy. But whatever inspiration 
they derived from these sources was modified and practical- 
ized, if I may be permitted to use the word, by the heritage 
of generations of New England colonial ancestry. 

Back of Transcendentalism lay the Unitarianism and Uni- 
versalism of the beginning of this century, the former with 
its bequest of scholarly acquirements, the latter with its 
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great gift of a broad humanitarian spirit. Back of these was 
the Deism which so strongly influenced many of our Revo- 
lutionary leaders; and back of this, if I mistake not, native 
formative influences as old, almost, as Puritanism itself. 

Mrs. Cheney, no doubt, will tell you that Anne Hutchin- 
son, the first genuine representative of the ‘Woman’s 
Rights” movement in America, was a lineal progenitor, in 
the thought-world, of Margaret Fuller and the Transcenden- 
talists. So was her noble friend, the younger Sir Harry 
Vane. So also were Roger Williams and Samuel Gorton, 
banished from Massachusetts for their religious individual- 
ism and independence, to found the first commonwealth in 
the world’s history explicitly based on “Soul Liberty.” My 
attention has recently been drawn to the remarkable manner 
in which Samuel Gorton, the redoubtable antagonist of 
Massachusetts Bay, prefigured much of our later thought. 
He was avowedly Unitarian in his belief. With Channing, 
he affirmed the dignity and divinity of human nature. With 
Parker, he asserted the motherhood as well as the father- 
hood of God. Before George Fox, he maintained the equal 
rights of woman with man as a teacher of religion. With 
the Transcendentalists, he denounced religious formalism 
and the sectarian spirit, and affirmed the immediate relation- 
ship of the soul to God, without mediatorial intercession. 
He advocated as sturdy an individualism as did Thoreau or 
Parker. With Emerson, he would have said, ‘Why may not 
we, too, maintain an original relation with the universe?” 

The cast-iron dogmas of Puritanism were as distasteful to 
him as to our generation. The Puritan preaching, he said, 
was “meat to be digested, but only by the heart or stomach 
of an ostrich.” He argued valiantly with George Fox, but 
boldly defended the Quakers from persecution, and main- 
tained their right to asylum in the new colony of which he 
was a cofounder with Roger Williams. 

In the “ Providence Plantations,” indeed, we may find the 
earliest prototype of the Free Religious Association. Cot- 
ton Mather, toward the close of the seventeenth century, 
described the new colony on the Narragansett as ‘a collu- 
vies of Antinomians, Familists, Anti-Sabbatarians, Armin- 
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ians, Socinians, Quakers, Ranters, everything in the world 
but Roman Catholics and true Christians.” A few years 
later he testified to the success of the “lively experiment” ; 
“Calvinists with Lutherans,” he said, ‘Presbyterians with 
Episcopalians, Pedobaptists with Anabaptists, beholding one 
another to fear God and work righteousness, do with de- 
light sit down at the same table of the Lord,’—even as we 
to-night, differing in race and creed, are sitting amicably 
together here. 

Roger Williams, baptized by Ezekiel Holyman after he 
arrived in Rhode Island, affiliated with the Baptists only 
about three months, afterward discarding all sectarian 
names, and becoming, as he said, simply a “seeker.” And 
are we not all seekers, to-day,— seekers ever for the ideal 
truth? In a noteworthy letter, setting forth his conception 
of the true limitations of civil government, Roger Williams 
declared the exact principles of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, and also, if I mistake not, the principles on which 
our American government is founded. He compares a civil 
community with the crew of a ship, who are bound to 
obey the captain’s orders in the management of the vessel, 
but are not compelled to heed the call to prayers. He espe- 
cially specifies not only the various sects of Christians, but 
also Jews and Mohammedans,— types of all non-Christian 
communities,— as entitled to “Soul Liberty.” From these 
influences, if I mistake not, rather than from the Puritan 
theocracy, we may trace our heritage of religious liberty and 
the religious individualism of the New England Tran- 
scendentalists. 

If I have emphasized the influences which have led us 
away from the rigid discipline and formalism of the Paritan 
spirit, it is not because I forget the virtues of the Winthrops 
and Wards and Higginsons, the Cromwells and the Hamp- 
dens, Their blood and their spirit, too, have gone to make 
up the sterling virtues of our national character. The re- 
spect for law, the reverence for religion, the conservatism. 
which gives stability to our political institutions, the repub- 
lican form of government itself, we owe mainly to our Puri- 
tan forefathers. We owe to them the common school, 
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which would hardly have sprung from the rugged soil of 
Rhode Island individualism. To them, as well as to the 
heresiarchs of Rhode Island, we owe that ideal of personal 
purity and respect for the home and home influences which 
constitutes the vital foundations of all stable civilization. 
To them, too, we may trace that capacity for discipline and 
co-operative action, and that impulse to defend the right, 
with life and fortune, if need be, which led us to resist the op- 
pression of the mother country, to destroy slavery, and which 
lies at the foundation of every genuine altruistic impulse 
to right the wrongs of struggling and oppressed peoples. 

We can afford to discard the heritage of neither the Puri- 
tan nor the Transcendental spirit. Inspired by the best in 
both, we must go forward, and realize the noblest ideals of 
a free, reverent, and progressive American citizenship. 
[Applause. ] 

I know not for how much we are indebted to Mrs. Cheney 
besides the beautiful little poem that we have sung. I know 
that more than thirty years ago I placed in a very choice 
collection of photographs, among the founders of the Free 
Religious Association, the photograph of Mrs. Cheney. At 
that time I had never had the pleasure of knowing her per- 
sonally. I had never heard her voice, except from the plat- 
form of the Association or in some such place. But ever 
since then I have noted and cherished the influence and the 
power which she has brought into every good movement 
with which she has been connected. We are indebted to 
her for the topic for consideration this evening, and I take 
very great pleasure in introducing to you as our first speaker, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. [Great applause. ] 


REMARKS OF MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


Friends of the Association, — When an English gentleman 
once visited Boston, he was asked, just as we are wont to 
ask strangers how they like our city, what he considered 
the most wonderful thing in Boston. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
women.’’ But I think there was something that he might 
have remarked upon as perhaps more wonderful still, and 
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that is the children. The American child is quite as new 
a production of civilization and humanity as is the Ameri- 
can woman. And the qualities of the American child 
are the product of the two influences of which Mr. Janes 
has so well spoken,— the old Puritan influences brought 
down to us through the medium of Transcendentalism. 
The differences between these forms of thought are very 
striking; and yet at the same time, in the finished results 
in the school and in the home, you will see the influences 
of both these ancestral traits. 

In Anne Hutchinson’s day the religious controversies 
were so interesting that it was said the children playing 
in the street were discussing sanctification and regenera- 
tion and the two covenants. A few years ago, in the West, 
—which is only an enlarged Boston, you know,—I suc- 
ceeded Mr. Alcott in visiting in a progressive circle; and 
one lady told me that the first word her child uttered was 
“the Infinite.’’ That of course represented the Tran- 
scendental child, as the others did the Puritan child. 
And perhaps that may show how the same tendencies of 
culture, the deep religious spirit, the broad, outspreading’ 
desire for knowledge everywhere, and the interest in things 
seemingly beyond the powers of children to grasp are char- 
acteristic of the American child from the Puritan times to 
this very day. 

The basis of law and order which we derive from the 
Puritans was the salvation of the Transcendental move- 
ment. The Transcendental movement, of course, repre- 
sented the largest freedom, the tendency to trust to the 
inner voice rather-than to outward laws, the beginning of 
all of which we saw in Puritan times in Anne Hutchinson 
and her friends; but it never ran to those wild excesses 
that it has reached in many countries and. many communi- 
ties. The sound, thorough basis of respect for law and 
order which was so conspicuous in Mr. Emerson was the 
great safeguard of the movement. In spite of Mr. Emer- 
son’s entire freedom of thought, his entire unwillingness 
to lay any constraints:upon others, there was in him a 
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great love of order. He wished to keep Sunday in his own ° 
family. He did not like to have the children engaged in 
any noisy sports. His son told of his checking them, if 
they at all transcended the limits which custom, feeling, 
and the old tradition had assigned to the observance of 
Sunday. So, also, he loved to attend church. He was 
very true to all rules of courtesy and to all the gentle- 
manly proprieties. Everything of that kind, I think, came 
down to him through his Puritan descent; while his in- 
stinctive feeling of beauty and grace always surrounded it 
with such a charm that in him you never felt anything of 
Puritan stiffness and harshness. 

That was a great inheritance from the Puritans, — their 
respect for duty. That was the great point. What they 
believed in, they did believe in; and they carried it out, — 
very harshly sometimes, and very much to the inconven- 
ience, to use no stronger word, of many others. But still 
they had always a feeling of law and of duty; and I sup- 
pose that we have dwelt so much on those harsher feat- 
ures that we do not realize that those little Puritan chil- 
dren had pretty good times in their households, and I have 
no doubt that they possessed — for, certainly, they have 
given it to the modern child—a degree of independence 
of thought and of expression which is probably unequalled 
by any other children in the world. The independence of 
children here has gone on till they have almost come to 
be the rulers of society, and the child is expected and 
allowed to live out its own independent life with as little 
restriction as possible from any other person, even its 
parents. 

Then came the days of Transcendentalism; and what 
glorious days they were! JI remember that Dr. Furness’s 
daughter used to say, ‘‘I pity the whole world that it has 
not got my father for its father.’’ I think sometimes that 
I pity everybody who was not born and did not live in the 
days of Transcendentalism, when the whole air was full 
of such richness and fulness of life and beauty and joy. 
Everything seemed to have become new. Music was new. 
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I have no doubt the Puritans enjoyed singing the old 
psalm tunes very much. They must have found some 
pleasure in going to meeting, or they never could have 
endured it in those cold meeting-houses for three hours at 
a stretch. But in Transcendental times the old psalm 
tune was a little too much forgotten, I think; and, instead 
of it, we had all the glorious new music of the German 
school, both played and sung. How well I remember the 
oratorios given by the Handel and Haydn Society in those 
early days, and what a blessing they were! Here were 
these good orthodox people that had found nothing to do 
on Sunday evening but going to prayer-meeting, and some 
one was bright enough to think that sacred oratorios might 
be given on Sunday evening. Nobody could find any ob- 
jection to them, and they have been thronged ever since. 
The critics of to-day cannot imagine why Boston will insist 
on hearing and enjoying ‘‘The Messiah,’’ which has been 
sung and heard for fifty years. They maintain that it is 
all wrong: we ought not to enjoy it; but we do. And 
the criterion, the money question, shows it; for I noticed 
in the report of the Handel and Haydn Society the other 
day that it was only ‘‘The Messiah’’ and —I am sorry to 
say —‘‘The Redemption’’ that paid their way; while the 
other oratorios were given at a loss. 

Next came the Beethoven symphonies. We have them 
gloriously performed every winter; but I sometimes think 
they never can be to anybody what they were to us in those 
old days, in the old Odeon, when we used to climb up 
into the topmost Joft, because the music came up there so 
finely blended. Margaret Fuller sat and listened, and 
John Dwight sat and criticised. It was not such criticism 
as we have nowadays: he did not tell you what key every- 
thing was written in, and where the music changed from 
one thing, that I don’t know the name of, to another; but 
he gave you the spirit and the heart of the music and what 
it meant to him, and helped you to feel what it meant to 
you. 

Then the Art. I think it is Henry James (in his Life of 
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Hawthorne) who has written with great contempt of the 
enjoyment of Art inthose days. Well, we had but one store 
in Boston where we could buy a decent engraving; and we 
had no flood of photographs. But we had those glorious 
old casts in the Atheneum. We had ‘‘The Night and the 
Day’’ and ‘“‘The Quoit Player’’ and a few other things; 
and we used to go and see them day after day and time after 
time, and from them we acquired a depth of feeling for Art, 
and a love and reverence for it, which was as deep and rich 
and full as anything we have to-day. 

Then there is another side to Transcendental influence. 
The Transcendentalists believed earnestly in the full carry- 
ing out of one’s own nature, and many of them set aside 
to a large extent the ideal of duty. They did not like the 
word “‘duty’’; though they were forever reading Words- 
worth’s ‘‘Ode to Duty,’’ and Ellen Hooper made it rhyme 
to ‘‘beauty,’’ as it always should. But they still thought 
that ‘‘duty’’ was not the highest word. ‘‘Our attrac- 
tions,’™ they thought, ‘‘were proportionate to our des- 


tinies’’: we were to follow our attractions. But, . of 
course, the average mind immediately began to translate 
that idea into ‘‘We must do what we like to do,’’ —a fatal 


idea to carry through life. It is good to do what we like 
to do, but that is not the great test of what is best to be 
done. But that thought was so carried out, that, certainly, 
in many instances, it led to a weakening of the sense of 
duty and the need of purpose, definite purpose, the effects 
of which we see both in the home and schoo] education to 
this day. The great question in education now is whether 
we have gone too far in that direction or whether we are 
still too much bound by old rules and formulas, whether 
education is too narrow, mechanical, and limited, or 
whether it has run wild, and is going to waste in every 
direction, without the direction and purpose which is nec- 
essary to accomplish any great ends. 

Mr. Alcott, you all know, was the apostle of education ; 
and he had many valuable theories. He certainly was a 
remarkable man, and very earnest and true in his ideas. 
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In his own family they worked well. Miss Fuller, who 
had been told of the remarkable education of his children, 
went to visit Mrs. Alcott, and said: ‘‘I wish very much 
to see your children. I have heard that they are so won- 
derfully educated, such admirable children.’’ At that 
moment the girls came round the corner, one driving an- 
other as a horse. They had been out in the mud and 
dirt, and were shouting in full delight. And the mother 
said, ‘‘There, Miss Fuller, are the model children!’’ 

Well, that was a very good style of education compared . 
with the old idea that children are safest indoors and under 
strict regulation, and that they should be kept always still. 
This was the protest against that view, and a very valuable 
one, indeed. But in Mr. Alcott’s school I think that he 
was carried away somewhat by his own illusions, and 
thought his experiments successful at times when they 
were not. 

This theory of being governed by the inner light, of 
course, is apt to lead to self-consciousness. There is one 
little story, which I happen to know from the heroine of it, 
that illustrates extremely well the danger of setting chil- 
dren to analyze themselves too much, and of the forced 
spiritualizing which was the vice of many of the Tran- 
scendental educators at that time. “Mr. Alcott talked a 
great deal about the soul to the children, and on one occa- 
sion he told them he should ask them about it at the next 
conversation. Two sisters had talked about it among 
themselves a great deal. Hearing so much about the soul, 
they were anxious to know what the soul was; and, as chil- 
dren always do ‘get their own ideas and work them out, 
they had settled conclusively in their own minds exactly 
what the soul was: it was a little, almond-shaped body, 
situated in the brain. [Laughter.] At the time of the 
conversation Mr. Alcott asked the eldest sister, ‘‘What 
do you think the soul is like?’’ She instantly answered 
as they had framed their conclusions in regard to it. 
When it came to the younger sister, of course it did not 
satisfy her ambition at all to repeat her sister’s statement. 
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So she answered what she had never thought of until the 
moment,—‘‘The soul is like a blue lamb eating a nut.’’ 
Mr. Alcott asked, ‘‘Whya lamb, my dear?’’ ‘‘It is the 
emblem of innocence.’’ ‘‘And why blue?’’ ‘‘It is the 
color of the sky.’’ ‘‘And why eating a nut?’’ There 
she was posed: she could not tell any reason for it; but 
she remembers to this day the way in which she answered. 
This shows how dangerous is the tendency to force chil- 
dren to appear to think what they do not think, in order 
to say something. Children are rather vain creatures, and 
they like to do anything that attracts attention. They 
would a great deal rather be punished than neglected, — any- 
thing that makes them conspicuous is welcome. 

I think such statements as Mr. Janes has made are very 
valuable, as showing the Puritan influence; and it is per- 
fectly true that, if you trace the finest of Transcendental- 
ists, you will find that pure Puritan blood in them. This 
is notably true in Mr. Emerson; and, although he de- 
scended from one of the persecutors of Anne Hutchinson, 
he accepted the Anne Hutchinsons of his day most fully. 
I think the women of Boston are derelict in duty that they 
have paid no honor to Anne Hutchinson. She was the 
forerunner of the woman’s life and work of to-day, and the 
clubs of Massachusetts ought todo her honor. Her life 
was entirely free from blemish. She was an excellent wife 
and mother, and her husband was true and faithful to her 
through all her trials. She was pronounced entirely free 
from any moral fault. Her accusers tried to prove that she 
said she believed something which she did not; but it is 
such a very common thing for people to think you have 
said you believe a thing when you said nothing of the sort 
that I do not think the charge against her is of the slight- 
est weight. She was a fine representative of the begin- 
ning of Transcendentalism in the Puritan mind, which has 
been carried out with such rich results. They planted 
the tree under whose shadow we have grown and enjoyed 
life so fully. [Applause.] Was it not, indeed, a tree 
of life? 
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Just as Mrs. Cheney concluded her remarks, the members 
and guests were pleasantly surprised at the arrival of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, who had just returned from Europe. 
Vice-President Janes announced her presence, saying, ‘It 
is an unexpected pleasure to welcome Mrs, Julia Ward 
Howe to our table.’ And the venerable and beloved lady 
was given a most cordial greeting. 


VicE-PRESIDENT JANES.— If you ask a traveller over a dif- 
ficult road to describe the path over which he is journeying, 
he will be more likely to notice the immediate difficulties in 
his way than to give a true conception of the ends of the 
road and of the entire course over which he has passed; but 
when he has arrived at the journey’s end, he can look back 
and recall the beauties of the way, and tell something of the 
reasons, perhaps, which have led him to pass from one end 
of the way to the other. If we could have a genuine Puritan 
of our colonial period here to-night, to tell us about Puri- 
tanism, it would be very interesting. But I doubt whether 
he would give us as true a conception of what Puritanism 
really was and what it really meant as some of us who have 
passed through the stages of Puritanism, in our ancestry or 
in our own personal experience, and have come out of it 
into a larger and fuller life. Mr. Conway, who spoke to us 
so interestingly to-day, has made a kind of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, beginning somewhere near Puritanism, although not 
exactly in it; and, passing through the beautiful vale of 
Transcendentalism, he has come out, I have no doubt, into 
what to him seems a larger and truer place than any of 
those through which he has journeyed. It gives me very 
great pleasure to introduce as the next speaker of this even- 
ing Mr. Moncure D. Conway. [Applause.] 
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REMARKS OF DR. MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have had great 
pleasure in this visit. After so many years’ absence, it 
has been a great pleasure to see the faces of persons with 
whom I have had association at various periods, some 
whom I knew as young friends in the days of my youth, 
but whom I now have to pick out under hairs that are 
turning gray, though their faces I still recognize, as they 
beam upon me with smiles. It has been a great satisfac- 
tion to see my friend Higginson, whom I have known so 
long, gallantly standing as a representative and standard- 
bearer of the old Free Religious Association. It is a hap- 
piness to be near Mrs. Cheney again, and to see my very 
dear friend, Mrs. Howe, who in the early days, when I 
came from the land of bondage to begin my pilgrimage in 
the North, gave me as much encouragement and _ sweet 
support as any lady in the North,— whose house has often 
been my home in many a lonely hour, when separated 
from my kindred. 

This subject of ‘‘The Puritan and the Transcendental- 
ist’’ is one of extreme personal interest in my own 
_memory, from my long and loving acquaintance with 
Emerson, who took me in hand and loaned me his books 
and gave me instruction, and was to me a father when I 
had none, and who, when I was settled, came to the West 
and gave lectures in my church, and in every way helped 
to build me up. My debt to him is unspeakable. 

I was talking about Emerson not long ago with an emi- 
nent American lawyer, who said, ‘‘What a sweet spirit he 
was, and what a charming lecturer! He was a great man. 
But, after all,’’ he added, ‘‘there was a baked-bean side of 
Emerson.’’ I remembered that expression when the asser- 
tion was made by Mrs. Cheney as to his religious relation- 
ship with the Puritan ancestry. By the way, I was aston- 
ished, Mrs. Cheney, that you were so very moderate in 
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speaking of Anne Hutchinson. Anne Hutchinson was all 
that you have said. She was, also, the most brilliant 
genius, in some respects, that was ever here. She was 
scholarly. She was a person of high literary taste. She 
was a most refined lady; and she was eloquent in a sub- 
dued and scholarly manner, insomuch that such was the 
charm for the cultured people of Boston whenever she 
spoke that probably it was mainly on account of her at- 
tractiveness that she was banished. It was not on any 
moral ground; but I have satisfied myself by studying the 
matter, — particularly what has been written in the life 
of her mother by Susan Lyman Lesley, privately printed, 
— I am satisfied that the really disagreeable side of Anne 
Hutchinson was that she emptied the other churches, and 
so they drove her away. They drove her to her death. 
She ought to be regarded as a pioneer in all the high 
spiritual aspirations and idealism of New England. 
Whenever any one who has had a bosom experience, 
and has put himself on record, comes to consider the 
record, — his old lectures, for example, or his sermons,— 
what a bundle of contradictions each man finds himself! 
How can I recognize that man in black cloth who used to 
ride about at camp-meetings, trying to convict people of 
total depravity and to save them from everlasting hell, — 
how can I recognize me in that man? And so, tracing his 
course through its various stages from the beginning, any 
one of us will find that he has been several different 
people. Emerson was not without his variations. When 
he came back from England, he had a much larger sense 
of responsibility for what he had written than ever before. 
I refer to his visit in.1848, when he lectured and mingled 
.a good deal with members of Parliament and practical men. 
He was more serious and sedate; that is, so I was told 
by his friends of that time. I did not myself know him 
till 1851-52, when I first came to the university. Emer- 
son was troubled by any disposition among us who gathered 
around him to receive his words with that jot-and-tittle 
belief that we used to give to the Bible. His idealism, as 
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far as formula was concerned, or anything systematic or 
religious, was not to be enclosed at all nor followed. I 
never shall forget the efforts he made to keep us, as it 
were, intellectually and spiritually, at arms’ length and on 
our own feet. On one occasion, when I was preaching 
somewhere, and writing a great deal for magazines and 
papers, he got a friend quietly to write to me, and say, 
“‘Mr. Emerson thinks you quote him too much.’’ He 
himself once said to me, ‘‘My reputation, such as it is, 
will one day be quoted as an indication of the poverty of 
this time.’’ He was anxious that we should not take any 
one thing and believe it too much. Particularly, I re- 
member a talk with him about philosophical necessity, the 
memory of which arose this afternoon when I was listening 
to Mr. B. Fay Mills. It is one thing for a man to be 
brought up in the atmosphere of New England, and trans- 
late his Calvinistic ancestry and genealogy, and flower out 
at last into Transcendentalism. That is like the beautiful 
waxen flower which grows upon a prickly cactus, every 
prickle of which, no doubt, has helped to add to the sweet, 
luminous tint of that flower. That is a different experi- 
ence from that of a man brought up in Virginia, and hav- 
ing a wholly different ancestry, none among them with any 
faith of that kind, but under Arminian and Episcopalian 
and Church of England antecedents. Having myself de- 
rived nothing from any era in the way of Calvinism, and 
seeing how much beautiful literary and social life had some- 
how developed in this region, I felt, perhaps, that I might 
be missing something in not having gotten into the true 
inwardness, so to say, of old New England, at any rate. I[ 
began to intellectually coquet with philosophical neces- 
sity. Emerson gave me an impressive warning: ‘‘ Believe 
in necessity of any kind, however divine, however optimis- 
tic, and it is fatal to all literature and to all art. We 
might as well fold our hands if we give ourselves to any 
such faith.’”’ 

Now I cannot help detecting in some things that Emer- 
son said the transfigured necessitarianism of his earlier an- 
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cestors. Such expressions are not found in the works of 
his middle age, but crop out a little again in his very last 
writings. And this mental history means that in this 
world you may have a dynamic Deity or you may have an 
interior Deity. To be exact, if a man has a dynamic God, 
then he sees an iron track on which this world will have 
to move on and on to glorious ends. No matter how mys- 
terious, this compulsory dynamic God will 


“ Move in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 


He will plant his footsteps in a sea of murderous blood. 
He will avail himself of every robber who chooses to seize 
territory. And then, when the undertaking has been suc- 
cessfully achieved, we all can say: ‘“‘It is a part of the 
manifest destiny. It is a part of the divine scheme of 
civilization. It is a part of the great order of Providence.”’ 
Very well. Then where is the use of doing anything 
at all? If the world is going to unfold to divine beauty, 
if it is going to leap on in its course to Paradise, to new 
discoveries and new powers, why should I put myself out 
about anything at all? God is attending to it. Progress 
is compulsory. It is written on the iron leaf, and helped 
forward by good, bad, and indifferent. That is one class 
of ideas. That is Puritanism carried into theological or 
theistic optimism, but not the optimism of Emerson, — 
unformulated as the summer rain, pumped up into every 
leaf and branch, bringing endless varieties of beauty in 
nature,— not Emerson’s free sunshine, but the sunshine 
hardened, as the chemists freeze oxygen in blocks. It was 
that, I assure you, about which Emerson had anxiety. He 
did not wish his optimism dragged into any belief that the 
world is dragged along any track of progress by necessity, 
whether we fold our arms or do our part. That was cer- 
tainly not his faith during the years 1853-62, when I had 
constant opportunities for acquaintance with his thought. 
I feel it to be of deep importance that we should realize 
that, in rejecting this doctrine of necessity, there is noth- 
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ing inconsistent with a hopeful way of making the best of 
what is, of trying to utilize it, trying to bring out what- 
ever good is init. That is a very different thing from any 
belief, however transcendental, that the evils, the scoun- 
drelism, the murders, of this world, are a part of some 
deep, divine plan or evolutionary plan, and that they lead 
to something good. They do not: they are totally bad. 
[Applause.] There is not one particle of good in them. 
I said this morning, and, ladies and gentlemen, I say it 
now, I say it forever, that war is the sum of all villanies. 
It is murder: it combines every evil essence, and there is 
no good in it at all. [Applause. ] 

‘“What,’’ you say, ‘‘do you mean that the Revolutionary 
War was not a good war?’’ I say it was one of the 
worst calamities to the world that ever happened. Not- 
withstanding the great men in it, the splendid names, 
no matter what caused it or who was to blame, like other 
wars, Our Revolution was a bad war; and nearly every evil 
that we suffer from to-day has flowed from it. Our lynch- 
ings, for instance: there was never a lynching known in 
this country until that war began. Because there was no 
law to punish ‘‘Tories’’ for their loyalty, because the laws 
were on the side of loyalty, those who held to their oaths 
to their king, though not killed, were covered with tar and 
feathers and carried about on rails. We acquired many 
a bad habit of the camp now inhering in our government. 
We had humiliated Great Britain: we had made a power- 
ful enemy. Then, when we dissolved our army, the terror 
lest we should be reabsorbed by the enemy so made, colony 
after colony devoured in detail, led us to a premature union 
for military reasons. To make that urgent union, we 
must necessarily compromise with slavery. We made that 
agreement with hell because war had bequeathed us an 
enemy,— for no other reason. At that very time, before 
we went to war, there were powerful men in England 
recommending American independence. In a few years 
we should have secured it by evolution. Revolution is 
the Old Testament. The New Testament is evolution, 
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[Applause.] Whatever you get by evolution you may 
have to wait a few years more for; but, when you get it, 
you have not planted feuds around it, you have not made 
enemies, you have not gone sowing broadcast violence, 
fury, and revenge throughout the world. When you get 
it by revolution, you make enemies for yourselves, and 
you arouse enmities between others, as, by our present 
war, we have already planted the seeds of wrath between 
England and France. We have not been at war six weeks; 
and we have given five or six new quarrels to mankind of 
a most dangerous -description, and are endangering a gen- 
eral conflagration. 

Another outgrowth of our Revolution was that, in order 
to hasten a premature union (because afraid not to league 
together), we not only had to compromise on slavery, and 
so plant the seeds of a civil war, but we also had to com- 
promise on the subject of State rights. In order to hasten 
that really military league called our ‘‘Union,’’ we agreed 
that the small States should have the same legislative 
power as the large ones. To-day that means that the cast- 
ing vote in a Senatorial committee is given by a silverite 
Senator from a State where one man weighs in national 
legislation several hundred times as much as a citizen of 
Massachusetts. The average man out there in some sparse 
State is apt to be rude and ignorant, but in the national 
legislation he outweighs all the culture as well as the 
numbers of Massachusetts or New York. 

Why did we make that compromise? Why did we give 
the representative in the Senate of forty-five thousand 
people the same power as a Senator from New York or 
Pennsylvania? Simply because of the Revolutionary War. 
From the dread of Great Britain, of her animosity excited 
by defeat, from the fear of her recovering us. Whence 
came the War of 1812? Out of the Revolution. Re- 
member this, my friends. The most diabolical thing 
about war is that no war ever ends. It goes on, and it is 
here to-day. It was that Revolution that kindled the 
French Revolution. It was that Revolution of ours which 
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brought up Robespierre and made Paris run with blood. 
It was that Revolution that called into existence Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It was that Revolution that made war arise 
between England and France, because France had helped 
us in our Revolution. It was that which bequeathed our 
War of 1812, our miserable Secession War, with its miser- 
able sequels; and that one last-century war is going on 
still. It is at the bottom of our lynchings. It is at the 
bottom of our Revolutionary faith; for we have an abso- 
lute, simple-hearted faith, not only in the right of revolu- 
tion (in itself a preposterous thing), but also in the theory 
that, if a people are revolutionizing somewhere or other, 
whether with clubs or revolvers, they must be in the right 
merely because they are revolutionizing. Therefore, the 
worst banditti often cover all their lawless operations by 
calling themselves Revolutionists. Therefore, I say, a 
war never ends; that, whatever evil we have in our govern- 
ment, in our rotten-borough Senate, in our silver agitation, 
in all-the ideas of our people as to taking the law into 
‘their own hands, the whole Vigilance Committee spirit — 
all that grew out of that Revolution which, however in- 
evitable, was a calamity to this world. The Revolution 
trained us in so many bad habits that Franklin himself de- 
clared, ‘‘There never was a good war.’’ That was Frank- 
lin’s faith, and that is mine. What Washington’s view 
was we may gather from an incident related to me by 
Roger Brooke, of Maryland, a venerable member of the 
Society of Friends, whom I knew very well in his old 
age. He was contemporary with Washington, and, when I 
knew him, was as clear in his memory and strength as a 
youth. Roger Brooke told me that, when there was danger 
of war with France, after Washington had retired from 
the Presidency, and he had been called to unsheath his 
sword, a deputation headed by Mr. Mifflin, a Friend, called 
on Washington, as Commander-in-chief. Mr. Mifflin en- 
treated Washington to use his influence to prevent war 
with France. The picture of Washington fighting against 
Lafayette was startling the world, for already we were on 
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the brink of war. At the end of his speech Mifflin used 
these words: ‘‘O General Washington, the worst peace is 
better than the best war!’’ Washington remained silent 
for a moment. Then he said, with much emotion, ‘‘Mr. 
Mifflin, there is a great deal more truth in what you have 
just said than most people are now willing to admit.’’ 
That was the feeling of the greatest soldier this country 
ever produced. 

And, assuredly, the worst peace is better than the best 
war. Every evil creeps out of its hole in the dark days 
of war. It is nothing but murder, and the idea that op- 
pression or anything else is worse than murder is a griev- 
ous error. It is still an old Puritan error transmitted to 
this Northern people; and it has now passed into high, 
sunlit quarters. For I consider Unitarianism to be a 
beautiful transfiguration, generally speaking, of the Puri- 
tan spirit. It bears the same relation to it that white 
witchcraft did to black witchcraft, but it carries in it that 
mistaken view of all the achieved and tremendous crimes | 
of the world. When continents are reshaped, when people 
stain the soil of Africa with blood in their land-grabbing 
enterprises, when people are finding out that the Chinese 
do not like to kill because it is against the law of Confu- 
cious, and nations pounce down like vultures on the poor 
non-combatants and divide up their country, then we must 
piously say, ‘‘It- is the work of our blessed Lord.’’ It is 
the work of the devil,— that is what it is: it is the work of 
the devil from beginning to end. And, although I do not 
believe in the devil’s personality as the early Christians 
did, they were wiser in calling him the prince of this 
world than our modern liberals. Sometimes he is, and 
just now, particularly, the prince of this world. We have 
gotten into an ugly situation,—a situation where it is very 
difficult to analyze all the passions, all the evil motives, 
cruel inhumanities that dress as angels of light,— the 
watchwords of humanity on their murderous lips,—and 
that tempt and deceive the very elect of thought, of liberty 
and justice. One cannot wonder that, in ages of religious 
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earnestness, such deceptive, designing, crafty purposes of 
inhumanity were personified. To-day it is the spirit of 
pride, of arrogance, stalking through the world, and caring 
not who bends and breaks, combined with that same old, 
indiscriminate judgment of Jehovah, who, because this or 
that man — Weyler, or somebody else — misbehaves, must 
go and desolate a multitude of innocent women and chil- 
dren far away among the peasantry of Spain. That is the 
Puritan Providence you still have,—a God who, instead of 
punishing a man for his own sins, still says, as to David, 
‘‘Because you did this sin, I will kill your child: because 
you did the other, I will send a pestilence.’’ This is the 
barbaric God desolating the innocent homes of Spain be- 
cause of the few violent men in some part of her domin- 
ions. 

I venture to say to Mr. Mills, to whom I have been 
rather personal, that in my address this morning I quoted 
his remarks literally from the Boston Journal. I said 
nothing about him that was disrespectful, and was much 
gratified by some things which he said. 

These are my feelings; and I have felt bound on this 
cccasion to express the emotions excited in me by the na- 
tional situation, whose horrors impress me very strongly. 
I am perfectly sure that in the great world the feeling. of 
mankind toward one another is more humane, and hope 
that in future mankind will render war impossible. [Ap- 
plause. | 


WELCOME TO MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


VicE-PRESIDENT JANES.— In order to conclude at the rea- 
sonable hour which we usually set for the close of this enter- 
tainment, we must have our subsequent speeches cut a little 
short. I am sure we all wish to hear the others whose 
names are on the programme. 

While I sympathize very heartily with what Mr. Conway 
has said about war and the results of war, I yet remember 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and the response 
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which was felt, no doubt, in Mr. Conway’s heart, as in my 
own, when that song was sung to us by the soldiers march- 
ing to the front, thirty or forty years ago. I think there are 
times when the offence of war must needs come, although I 
admit, with Mr. Conway, that it is woe unto those by whom 
it comes. 

I know we were all glad, and all of Boston will be glad, to 
welcome Mrs, Julia Ward Howe on her return from her visit 
across the water. I hope she has brought us some little 
message from the old home or some word from her own 
heart which she would like to speak to us to-night. [Long 
applause. ] 


Mrs. Howe responded as follows: ‘Mr. President, I must 
plead great fatigue as a reason for not speaking here to- 
night. It is scarcely more than an hour since I left the 
cars, having come straight from New York, where I arrived 
only on Wednesday afternoon. But I should not have come 
here if I had not remembered the delightful meeting of last 
year. That was so genial, so full of all that is beautiful 
and encouraging and so devoid of bitter reflections upon 
anything that has been or is, that I felt that I should be 
lifted wp into an atmosphere which would make me forget 
my fatigue. You must therefore let me be content with 
my giving you a very affectionate greeting, and saying how 
very thankful I am to tread my dear native shores once 
more.” [Applause.] 


VICE-PRESIDENT JANES.— Now let us all stand, and unite 
in singing the seeond song, “The Light that lighteth 
Every Man,” by Samuel Longfellow, one of the saints of our 
communion. 


The hymn having been sung, the Vice-President said: 
“ Something of the thought that came into the Transcenden- 
talist movement, consciously or unconsciously, I am sure, 
came from the old home of our Aryan brothers in India, 
something indirectly through Germany, something directly, 
I know not how, into the heart and mind of Emerson. It 
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gives me great pleasure to-night to welcome our brother 
from India, the Swami Abhedananda, who will now address 


” 


us.” [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF THE SWAMI ABHEDANANDA. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— Since the time 
of the great German philosopher Kant, this great Transcen- 
dental movement has taken deep root in the Western mind, 
especially in Europe. Kant was the pioneer of this move- 
ment in the latter part of the last century. He brought this 
idea to Europe, and gave a firm basis to the Transcendental 
philosophy in the Western world. After Kant there flour- 
ished in Germany several other philosophers, as Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, who also explained this 
doctrine of Transcendentalism, each according to his own 
method of thinking. Schopenhauer was the last who gave 
a firm basis and explained most clearly this Transcendental 
idea which was first started by Kant. Iam glad to say that 
Schopenhauer got these Transcendental ideas not from the 
Western philosophy alone, but also by studying Eastern 
philosophy. He said, “There is nothing more elevating and 
more beneficial to mankind than the study of the Upan- 
ishads.” I will tell you what the teachings of the Upan- 
ishads are. Those teachings are nothing but the expression 
of the ancient Transcendentalists, who flourished in India 
six or seven centuries before the birth of Christ. These 
Transcendentalists did not believe in a personal God like 
Jehovah, sitting above the clouds and punishing the wicked ; 
but they believed in one all-pervading spirit who dwells in 
each individual soul, and they expressed that idea in most 
beautiful language which they called the language of the 
gods,— that is, the Sanskrit language. They said: ‘“ Ano- 
raniyan Mahato Mahiydn Atmaasya jantor nihito guhayam. 
Tamakratuh pasyati Vitasoko dhatuprasadat mahimanam at- 
manah,” which means: “That eternal being dwells in each 
atom of this universe. He is smaller than the smallest: he 
is larger than the largest. He dwells in the cave of each 
individual heart. He who realizes him in his own heart en- 
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joys eternal bliss, and becomes free from misery and sorrow 
even in this life.” 

Such was the idea of the ancient Transcendentalists in 
India. This idea attracted the attention of the great Ger- 
man philosopher of the present century, who introduced it 
into the Western world, as I have already said. Moreover, 
he said that this Transcendental philosophy — which is called 
in Sanskrit Vedanta, which means “the end of all wisdom” 
—was the solace of his life, and would be the solace of his 
death. 

Since the time of Schopenhauer these Transcendental 
ideas have gradually become popular in Europe; and, when 
the Upanishadas and the Bhagavad-Gita and other philoso- 
phies which the ancient thinkers of India left behind them 
were translated by the Oriental scholars into English, the 
other thinkers of the West, such as Carlyle and Emerson, 
became familiar with them. Most of you are familiar with 
the Bhagavad-Gita, which has been translated into English 
by various authors, among others by Sir Edwin Arnold, who 
has translated it into verse under the title of “The Song 
Celestial.” When Emerson went to see Carlyle, if I am not 
mistaken, Carlyle showed a translation of the Bhagavad-Gita 
to Emerson, saying that it gave him great consolation. 
Afterward, when Emerson read it, he was so pleased that 
he expressed his gratitude to this Bhagavad-Gita by trans- 
lating some of its verses into poetry, with which you are 
all familiar. I mean the poem on “Brahma.” The poem 
begins as follows :— 


“Tf the red slayer think he slays, 
Or ift the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again.” 


The Sanskrit text is: “Hantaé chen manyate hantum 
hatas chen manyate hatam. Ubhan tan na Vijanito nayam 
hanti na hanyate.”’ * 

Moreover, the other day I was reading Emerson’s journal ; 
and in that journal I found that Emerson’s favorite recrea- 


*The translation: If the slayer thinks he slays, or if the slain thinks he is slain, both of them 
do not know the truth that the soul can neither slay nor can be slain. 
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tions were the study of the Upanishadas, the Bhagavad- 
Gita, and the Puranas. These books are mentioned there, 
and I was glad to know that Emerson was the first prophet 
who brought these Eastern ideas into America, They are 
growing gradually, and I believe that these Transcendental 
ideas will conquer the whole world; and then, and then 
alone, all nations will be ready to embrace one another with 
the feeling of love, and to recognize the ideals of all relig- 
ions, of all sects, of all creeds. Then there will be no quar- 
rel, no discord, no disharmony. The war and quarrel can- 
not exist where there is the feeling of love. We quarrel 
and fight because we do not recognize the one soul, the one 
universal spirit, which is dwelling in us. We do not recog- 
nize that we are all one in spirit. 

We often hear that Christianity teaches the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. But the history of hu- 
manity shows that it has never been practised in the West- 
ern world and among the Christian nations. We may find 
individuals who have attained to that state of realization, 
but as a nation it has never been expressed. “The father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man” has now become 
a motto. But in heart how many of us are ready to accept 
this doctrine? Are we ready to say that we have a univer- 
sal Father from the very core of our heart? Are we ready 
to say that we areall brothers? No. We are yet uncivil- 
ized. Weare not yet so far advanced as to call a stranger 
our brother, to call a murderer our brother. But the mo- 
ment we recognize that one spirit is manifesting itself in 
and through a murderer as it is through a saint, through 
a sinner as through a prophet, then we realize that all of 
us are brothers. As the one sun shines equally on a saint 
as on a sinner, so the Eternal Being is shining itself in 
and through a murderer, a sinner, a saint, and a prophet, 
through a Christ or a Buddha. The same spirit is there. 
We shall have to realize that. Then we shall become Tran- 
scendentalists. Then we shall understand the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man; and we shall realize this 
spirit which Jesus had when he said, “ Ye shall love your 
neighbors as yourselves.” [Applause. ] 
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VicE-PRESIDENT JANES.— ‘The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceeding small” ; and, unless the re- 
ports in the daily papers are false, they have been grinding 
a good grist in Boston during the past winter. No man can 
stand in a Boston pulpit and not be an inheritor of some- 
thing from both Puritanism and Transcendentalism, I be- 
lieve; and, although Rev. B. Fay Mills assures me that 
he has nothing in particular to say on this subject, I take 
great pleasure in asking him to say whatever he — upon 
any subject. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF REV. BENJAMIN FAY MILLS: 


I think this is probably the tenth time that I have had 
the great felicity of being introduced to a Boston audience 
with the quotation just used by your Chairman. [Laugh- 
ter.] I begin to think I must be very slow, indeed. And 
yet I am at least awake enough for this, — to most heartily 
appreciate your gracious courtesy in permitting me to be 
a participant in your gathering here this evening. I have 
felt a great hesitation in seeming to break in with any 
word upon this most delightful fellowship meeting of these 
dear saints who were the companions of the saints of a few 
years ago. One of the highest privileges that could come 
to some of us of the younger generation would be to spend 
some moments in such a presence as this. 

I do not know that I have anything to say on this sub- 
ject. I have been racking my brain and studying my ex- 
perience to know what I should say as to the influence of 
the Puritan and the Transcendentalist on the home and the 
school. I might, with a very great effort, come as near 
it, perhaps, as some remarks that have been made here 
to-night. [Laughter and applause. ] 

I had the best father and the best mother that ever lived 
in this world, outside of Boston. [Laughter.] My father 
was a Kentucky Puritan. He was liberal in his day in his 
theology. He was magnificent in his moral heroism. His 
father was the chief justice of Kentucky, and left to him 
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at his death some slaves, whom he immediately freed; and 
in the midst of a slaveholding community he began to be 
a prophet of God, speaking in behalf of the liberty of all 
men. [Applause.] He was anything but a narrow man. 
And yet there were some things that we children experi- 
enced that, to say the least, my children do not experience 
to-day. Some one said to me this afternoon, ‘‘Do you 
mean to say honestly that you actually had to go and walk 
in the graveyard on Sunday afternoon?’’ And I said, 
““No, bless you, we didn’t “ave to go: that was an especial 
privilege granted for good behavior.’’ [Laughter.] It 
was simply that we were not permitted to walk anywhere 
else. And I remember on one occasion, when my elder 
brothers were reading the New York Jnudependent, my 
father said, ‘‘Boys, you mustn’t read the paper on Sun- 
day.’’ One of them said, ‘‘Why, pa, we were reading Mr. 
Beecher’s sermon: can’t we read that?’’ He said, ‘‘Not 
on Sunday, not on Sunday.’’ [Laughter. ] 

Now I am not going to pursue this subject further. I 
have had suggested to my mind a certain speaker who was 
asked to talk on a topic on which he knew very little, or 
at least had very little that he wanted to say, and he knew 
something on another subject, which happened to be the 
subject of guns. And so, when he came to a place where 
he naturally hesitated for some further words, he stamped, 
and said: ‘‘Hark! What is that? It sounds like a gun. 
Well, speaking of guns’’— [Laughter.] And so he went 
on. And I must confess I have been rather tempted to 
stamp with both feet, and commence an oration on guns. 
But, as I have already to-day dragged the guns into a sub- 
ject in which they were not especially appropriate, and as 
I have been so more than heartily in sympathy with many 
things that were said so well by our good friend, and have 
been elevated, as you have been, with the inspiraion of the 
moral spirit with which he said it, and as our brother from 
India has touched so perfectly on what seems to me the 
deepest philosophy concerning God with which any words 
of reply might be freighted to-night, I am going to excuse 
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myself, and will content myself with saying a few kindly 
things about the Free Religious Association. 

It amuses me sometimes,— and you will excuse me if 
I am a little confidential, because I know I am among 
friends,— it amuses me sometimes to read in the papers 
about the sort of things that I used to preach. I read re- 
cently that it must have been a very remarkable transforma- 
tion which I have experienced, when so recently I had 
preached in Springfield in a series of sermons on the sub- 
ject of infant damnation, and that I must have changed my 
views very rapidly, in order to say some things that I had 
said recently. Now I never preached on infant damnation 
nor any kind of damnation. I have been exceedingly ethi- 
cal, I think, in all the preaching that I have ever done; 
and I have always loved, since I first heard it, the name that 
is represented by you who are gathered here to-night, the 
Free Religious Association. One of the first things I in- 
quired about in Boston was to learn where the Free Relig- 
ious Association was, and I was told it had died out. I 
was told that Unitarianism and Universalism had grown to 
such an extent of liberal spirit that there was no longer 
any use for the Free Religious Association. Now that 
gave me a little courage. I remember another instance 
in my boyhood when a friend with his children was visit- 
ing in our house, and we were going off on some excursion 
for the day; and we little boys, perhaps seven or eight 
years of age, had been warned that we must not go near 
the pond. I think we had been warned not to go out of 
sight of the house. But we managed to get down there, 
and sail around on a plank, and upset. So, when we got 
back to the house, we were told by our parents — by our 
fathers, that is—that there was no hope of our going on 
the excursion that day. JI was glad it was my father that 
said it, because I knew where to go; and the consequence 
was that in a few minutes my father came into the room 
where the rest of the company were assembled, and said 
that Bennie had made some excuse to his mother that had 
satisfied her, and I would be allowed to go. And my little 
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companion in sin spoke up to my father,— and I can see 
him looking up at him as he said,— ‘‘Dr. Mills, would you 
please tell me what that excuse was? I would like to use 
it."’ [Laughter.] And so, if you have really entirely 
finished with the name, I should be very glad to be in- 
formed of it. I would like to borrow it myself. 

If I were to say something more upon this topic, it would 
be by way of what we used to call a textual sermon, trying 
to help by stirring up your pure minds by way of remem- 
brance to think of the magnificent contents of these great 
words describing this society. Free! Sree! Free to 
think! The most surprising experience of my life was 
when I found I had given up almost all my earlier the- 
ological opinions and had all the religion I ever had in the 
world left. I did shed some tears as I let some of the old 
things go; but I found that I was a good deal like the 
woman I read of yesterday, weeping over Washington's 
tomb -at Mount Vernon, and the tears fairly streaming 
down her face, when some one came along, and informed 
her that she had made a mistake, and this was the ice- 
house. [Laughter.] And, after a little experience of that 
sort, I have come to the point where I find that, when any 
old opinion has to go, I let it go with great good cheer, 
and do not hold any funeral service, but rather feel like 
chanting anthems of thanksgiving, because I know some- 
thing infinitely better has come to take its place. 

To be free to believe, — free to say, I believe all things; 
and, as I have said in the hearing of some of you who are 
here to-night, if I have any philosophy of my personal life, 
it is this: that I am thoroughly determined to believe al] 
the best things that my brain can think, assured of this, 
that, if they be not true, it is because there are other and 
better things that my brain cannot as yet think that are 
true in their stead. 

And free to hope! IJlimitable hope,— hope born of such 
a conception of the Divine Spirit as has been suggested by 
our brother here to-night! And free to love! I have no 
quarrel with Orthodoxy. I love the orthodox people. It 
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is an astonishing thing to me to find sometimes an illib- 
eral spirit among liberal people toward the orthodox, like 
the minister of whom his daughter said that her father was 
very liberal, he was so liberal that he would not preach in 
an orthodox pulpit. Perhaps not exactly that, but a lack of 
appreciation. They are people like unto ourselves. They 
have hearts and brains; and we need continually to bear 
them witness that they have a zeal of God, even though it 
be not according to knowledge. But the burden that the 
ordinary orthodox man or woman has to bear is this: that, 
if they are true to what they believe to be true, they are 
not free to love, as our brother from India has suggested 
our freedom to love here to-night. Free to believe, free 
to hope, and free to love,— that is the only thing that is 
worth having in all the universe. 

And that great word ‘‘religious.’’ It is the greatest word. 
The other day I ran across some one who, in glorifying our 
new science of sociology, spoke of religion as a department 
of sociology. What is there that is not a department of 
religion? You know my favorite poet, some of you; and 
I cut out a few lines to-night that run like this :— 


Each is not for its own sake, 
I say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky are for religion’s sake. 


I say no man has ever yet been half devout enough, 

None has ever yet adored or worshipped half enough, 

None has begun to think how divine he himself is, and how certain the 
future is. 

I say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States must be their 
religion, 

Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur ; 

Nor character nor life worthy the name without religion, 

Nor land nor man or woman without religion. 


You consider bibles and religions divine; I do not say they are not 
divine. 

I say they have all grown out of you and may grow out of you still. 

It is not they who give the life, it is you who give the life. 
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Leaves are not more shed from the trees, nor the trees shed out of the 
ground, 
Than they are shed out of you. 


And, whenever we have realized that, we have that spirit 
by which we can also say those other words of the same 
Inspiring writer, — 


I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every one is sign’d by 
(sod’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that, wheresoe’er I go, 

Others will punctually come forever and ever. 


We used to study religion to find out what man is, but 
now we study man to find out what religion is. 

And that last word is the holiest of all. It is the word 
of our century. It is the word of our generation. It is the 
word of our decade. It is the first time that the world as 
a world has thought that greatest thought, — Assoczation, — 
breathing the whole delightful conception of duty, born of 
a spirit that knows no distinction between a duty and a de- 
light, — the conception of the right of man only to fulfil his 
duty perfectly toward his fellow-man. And this is an As- 
sociation, in spite of some of the words of our friend to- 
night, where one member — perhaps one who never was a 
member — has been expelled or has been left out. I heard 
of a Methodist minister who was quite liberal-minded, and 
who had in his study the pictures of three men who had 
formerly been Methodist ministers and had been expelled 
from the conference for heresy. <A visitor, looking at 
these three heretics and ex-Methodist ministers upon the 
wall, uttered some comment upon it, and said, ‘‘Why don’t 
you have the devil’s picture up there, too?’’ ‘‘Why,”’ said 
the proprietor, ‘‘he hasn’t been expelled yet.’’ [Laugh- 
ter.] And one glory of such an association as this is that 
it has scarcely had the necessity for the expulsion of the 
devil, because he was never permitted to enter into its 
membership or into its thought. 

There was another Methodist minister —and this is my 
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last word — who was speaking recently,— and this is a true 
story: I think the other was, but I am not so sure of that, 
— there was a Methodist minister who was addressing a 
Methodist conference in the South within the last year or 
two upon ‘‘The Exploded Errors of Science.’’ He reached 
a climax when he said: ‘‘We remember how twenty years 
ago the religious world trembled at the name of Darwin, 
and it seemed as though all of our sacred doctrines were 
to be overthrown by the scientific theory of evolution. But 
who ever hears of Darwin now?’’ [Laughter.] And, if 
the time has come when the walls of all the halls and 
churches of Boston do not echo,with the name of the Free 
Religious Association, it is only because it can in a meas- 
ure afford to be forgotten, because there is scarce a man or 
a woman who has trodden these streets in the past genera- 
tion that has not been touched by the holy influences that 
have come from you. The most touching thing I have 
heard in this city was when Dr. Hale said of one of his 
former Abolitionist friends living in New York,—I forget 
the name,—a man who had literally shed his blood, sac- 
rificed his reputation, and poured out his money to help 
the slaves, one who had a station on the underground rail- 
way,— that recently his twelve-year-old child looked into 
his face, and asked, ‘‘ Papa, what is a slave?’’ 

Oh, the glory of it! the glory of it! And the day will 
come when children not yet born, or, possibly, born even 
now, shall look into the faces of their parents, and say, 
‘“ What is war?’’ and we can find no words to give them 
an adequate description. They shall even ask, ‘‘ What is 
the church?’’ For there shall be no temple in that New 
Jerusalem lighted by the perfect fruition of faith and hope 
and love. We shall not even need to define our religion; 
for we shall all be living in the permanent, abiding Free 
Religious Association of the heaven eternally established 
upon earth. [Applause. ] 


At the conclusion of Mr. Mills’s address a gentleman, who 
had not been present in the earlier part of the evening, said, 
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“Mr, President, I want to ask if we cannot have a word 
from Mrs. Howe.” 

Vice-President Janes replied that Mrs. Howe had already 
spoken, adding that we would of course be glad of any addi- 
tional word that she might have for us. 

Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska then said, “‘ Mr. President, what 
we might do is to give Mrs. Howe a cheer of welcome, as it 
is her birthday to-day; and she is as old as Queen Victoria, 
and has come here to meet us in the good spirit of associa- 
tion,” 

Vice-President Janes said, “Let us give her a hearty 
round of applause and wishes for many happy returns,” 

The suggestion of the chair was acted upon with enthusi- 
asm, and Mrs. Howe graciously acknowledged the applause 
and waving of handkerchiefs with which the members ex- 
pressed their good wishes. 


VICE-PRESIDENT JANES.—Iam sure Mr. Mills would not 
have been complimented if I had said he was the “fastest” 
minister in Boston. So I hope he will take the terms of my 
introduction as a compliment. It was so intended, at least. 

The gentleman who is now to address us is our adopted 
Anglo-Saxon brother, Mr. Leo Wiener, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, whose word is always acceptable and inspiring. I take 
great pleasure in introducing him as the final speaker. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


REMARKS OF .MR. LEO WIENER. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,— It was this morn- 
ing when I took the car that I noticed with surprise that I 
was to be a speaker to-night. I read the subject, ‘‘ The In- 
fluence of Puritan and Transcendentalist in Home and 
School.” I wondered what I could say on that subject and 
why I had been put there. I was sure I could say nothing. 
I was thinking of guns. [Laughter.] But of those guns I 
spoke this morning. So, finally, I resolved to speak on the 
subject, whether I knew anything about it or not; and I am 
going to speak on it, particularly since everything else I 
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wanted to say has been said by everybody else before me. 
If you do not get anything from my remarks in regard to the 
influence of the Puritan and Transcendentalist in home and 
school, it is not because I do not want to give you anything 
on the subject, but because I have nothing to give you. I 
am sorry, heartily sorry, that I cannot speak of Emerson 
and Thoreau, and many men of their time; for I am a great 
admirer of the beautiful Emerson, of charming Thoreau. I 
am very sorry that I was not a contemporary of those people, 
but that cannot be helped. However, I am very happy to 
be here in Boston, this historic spot where Puritanism has 
once been developed, where Transcendentalism has grown 
out of it; and my pleasure is only marred a little by the fact 
that the ancestors of Emerson had to begin with murder to 
get a footing on this shore, by killing off a few Indians. 
My pleasure is further marred by the fact that the Puritans 
had to commit murder by lynching witches. I say my pleas- 
ure is marred, because I do not like murder at all. But 
there is a little selfish feeling which seems to cover this dis- 
pleasure; and it is a feeling that, if a few of the Indians had 
not been killed, if a few of the witches had not been hanged 
or drowned, I should not be speaking here to-day, but would 
be carting a load in some mine in Siberia, I speak not 
only for myself, but for many others. This had to be. The 
killing of the Indians had to be,—I am sorry it was neces- 
sary,— and a great deal of other murder, as well as the Rev- 
olutionary War and the other wars that came. But, never- 
theless, as I say, I am selfish; and I am glad that that has 
occurred, and given me an opportunity to be here and hear 
so many who were contemporaries of Emerson. 

If I were to ask myself, What is my religion? I should be 
at a great difficulty to answer myself. I do not know what 
my religion is. I think it changes every few days. [Laugh- 
ter.] When I read Emerson, I am a Transcendentalist. 
When I hear the Swami Abhedananda, I am a Brahmin, 
most assuredly. When I am in a Catholic cathedral, I like 
to bow to the music and the religious influence that is pres- 
ent. Probably I am religious in that. And yet I never 
stop to ask myself, Is God personal? is God impersonal ? 
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except in the moments of special exaltation, when I ama 
Transcendentalist. But I make these remarks to point out 
to you that I have no theory to propose in regard to what 
I am going to say,— absolutely no theory. But there seems 
to be running through history a certain historical justice, 
through which certain races are found to occupy those 
places in the New World, in the new countries that they 
take up, that are best fitted for their spiritual and physical 
development. There seems to have been a special provi- 
dence which sent the Puritan to the inhospitable shores of 
New England, the Cavalier to Virginia, and the Spaniard 
and the Portuguese to Central and South America. No bet- 
ter fitness could possibly have been thought out by any man. 
It was here in the north that the new settlers met with the 
greatest of difficulties, where they had to fight the Indian, 
where they had to fight nature; and no one was better 
adapted for the task than the Puritan. For the warmer 
climes of Virginia, and farther south, the Cavaliers, with 
their dissenting religions, were probably best adapted. And 
it is very strange that almost the same characteristics which 
to-day are found in the Spaniard were found, although 
somewhat more savagely,— I am not speaking of savagery, 
however, but of the civilization of that period,— in the Mexi- 
cans, in the inhabitants of Yucatan, and in the Peruvians. 
It seems to be a special providence, I say, that sent the 
Puritan farther north and the Spaniard farther south. The 
Puritan character was adapted to the surroundings that 
existed here. It needed a severe, a stern character to con- 
quer this nature. I do not think that the modern free relig- 
ious spirit that we have is really a development of the 
Puritan spirit. I ascribe it rather to the many dissenting 
religions that existed here. This country was the great 
country of dissenters, and it is the dissenter who has made 
possible the Constitution ; and it is this right which we now 
have —this inestimable right which we have probably to 
a higher degree in this country than elsewhere, to be al- 
lowed to be a dissenter — that has made this country what it 
is. I believe that, politically, we have to ascribe a great 
deal more to the dissenter than to the Puritan. But when 
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we come to the social life of New England, when we come 
to advanced ideas of any kind in the development of which 
courage is needed, we have to ascribe a great deal more to 
the Puritan than to the dissenter. It is a peculiar fact that 
the same spirit which develops a Puritan will, under certain 
conditions, make him a dissenter, in the line of Transcen- 
dentalism, of mysticism. This is a fact which we find not 
only in this country, we find it everywhere. To a certain 
extent the Puritanic religion, if we may so call it, that 
existed at the beginning of this century in Russia,—the 
Greek Catholic Church,— has produced of late the mysti- 
cism of Gogol and Tolstoi in Russia and the mysticism of 
Mickiewicz in Poland, all of whom began with Puritanism, 
but finally ended with Transcendentalism. The sturdy 
characteristics of the Puritan have made of him later a 
sturdy and courageous Abolitionist, and will in future, as 
much as there is left of the Puritan, make of him always 
a sturdy and stern fighter for liberty in every direction, in 
every sense of the word. Puritanism appeals to me very 
much like a Greek statue hewn out of Carrara marble,— 
white, pure, solemn, but cold. In Emerson and Thoreau 
we find a departure from Puritanism, much the same as that 
of which we read in the story of the statue of Galatea, when 
the sculptor imagined the lifeless image moving about. The 
Transcendentalism of Emerson appears to me like the same 
cold marble statue moving about. I believe the same fate 
is overtaking Puritanism in literature and in social life that 
really might be ascribed to the Greek statue. Until within 
a very short time we have been admiring the beauty of the 
Greek statue, and imagining that, in the condition in which 
it now exists, itis the highest perfection of art, that the 
Greek artist left it as it is, without color. We have only 
very lately discovered that all those statues were colored. 
It is this color that Puritanism lacks, and that dissenting 
religions have supplemented, which is making of this coun- 
try such a grand nation. 

This is about all that I have to say, if I have said any- 
thing at all, upon the Puritan and Transcendentalist in this 
country. I think I had better stop here. I thank you for 
your attention. [Applause.] 
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VICE-PRESIDENT JANES.—I hope we shall all go away to- 
night, and that Mr. Mills will go away with us, feeling that 
the Free Religious Association is still alive, and that it has 
yet a mission and a work to do in the world. 

The closing hymn is by Samuel Johnson, who was in him- 
self a noble exemplar of the free religious spirit. His 
works on “Oriental Religions” were, and still are, a worthy 
contribution to the science of comparative religion. 


The exercises of the evening then closed with the singing 
of the hymn referred to, beginning,— 


“ Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flowing in the prophet’s word 
And the people’s liberty!” 
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following Resolu- 


tions, which were accepted with sincere appreciation by the 


meeting : 
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Resolved — That in the sudden death of David H. Clark the Free Relig- 
ious Association has lost one of its most earnest and devoted members. 
With wide experience of life as a clergyman in other denominations, he 
seemed to find in our free communion rest and satisfaction which he never 
had before, and was active in the dissemination of views which he found 
precious. He was always ready for any active service, and has been 
greatly missed during the year. We hold him cherished in memory 
among the true and faithful who have devotedly served the cause of Free 
Religion. 

Resolved — That by the death of Charles E. Pratt we have lost a very 
valuable member of the Association. Although he had for several years 
been debarred by sickness from active service, he never lost his interest in 
our work, and was always ready to aid by his counsel and sympathy. His 
article in our published pamphlet, on ‘* Sunday in the Massachusetts Laws,” 
was thorough and clear, and he was gratified last year to assist in its 
revival, and in bringing it down to the present time, although unable to 
perform the whole work. We offer our heartfelt sympathy to his family 
and friends, who miss his daily companionship, and cherish the memory 
of a life so brave and unselfish. 


It was voted: That Dr. Lewis G. Janes, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer and Mr. John C. Haynes be appointed as delegates 
from the Association to the Liberal Congress of Religion, 
to be held in Boston in October of the present year. 

Mr. John C. Haynes, Mr. George W. Stevens and Mr. 
Edward A. Filene were appointed the Nominating Com- 
mittee for the next year. 

Adjourned. Witiiam H. Hamten, 

Assistant-Secretary. 
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I have examined the foregoing account, and find it correct and properly 


vouched, 


[Copy. ] JOHN C. Haynes, Auditor. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT, 1899. 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Free Religious Asso- 
ctation;— The year that has elapsed since our last meeting 
has been, in some respeets, very quiet, as we have held no 
extra conventions nor courses of public lectures. Yet it has 
not been unfruitful for the interest of our work. Our officers 
have shown constant and zealous interest, the Directors’ 
Meetings have been fully attended, and the discussions have 
been animated and interesting. All have felt the spirit of 
Free Religion to be more than ever active in the world ; that 
it is our duty to guard and nourish the light that has been 
committed to our charge, and to give help and guidance to 
those who are struggling out of darkness, by encouraging the 
search for truth and the expression of honest convictions. 

Our Convention in May, 1898, proved important and valu- 
able. The meetings were fully attended. The excitement 
of the time swept the discussion far beyond the intention of 
the Committee who suggested the topic, but the fidelity of 
the Association to its principle of freedom of speech was jus- 
tified by the variety of views which were ably and warmly 
advocated, and by the courtesy with which the audience re- 
ceived statements very contrary to the opinions and cherished 
associations of many hearers. The proceedings were fully 
reported and published. 

Early in the year we met with a great loss in the death of 
our newly elected Assistant-Secretary, Mr. Clark. For many 
years Mr. Clark had been an active member of the Associa- 
tion, and he now entered into the work with new zeal, under- 
taking the labor of preparing for the press the Report of the 
Annual Convention. Owing to his sudden decease this work 
was somewhat delayed, but the pamphlet was finally printed, 
and has been distributed to members and others. This was 
the only new publication of the year, except the collection of 
our Festival Hymns of which a small edition has been pub- 
lished as a souvenir. 

The attention of the Directors was called to the unsatis- 
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factory condition of the Association in having no stated place 
for its regular business meetings, and no place of deposit for 
its literature, so that persons desiring our publications often 
found it difficult to obtain them. A Committee was appointed 
to attend to these matters, and an arrangement was made by 
which we could hold our business meetings in the Parlors of 
the Parker Memorial Building, and our books be gathered 
together and placed under the care of one of the janitors of 
the building. The Report of this Committee will give fuller 
details of the arrangements which have been completed. 

A communication was received from Little, Brown & Co., 
offering to sell us, at a reasonable price, the remaining copies 
of the volume, ‘‘ Freedom and Fellowship in Religion,” of 
which the Association already owned the plates and the copy- 
right. The Directors deemed it desirable to distribute these 
copies of the book, and the Treasurer was authorized to 
arrange the terms of purchase. In the great fire of Novem- 
ber 9, 1872, all the reports, books and pamphlets of the 
Association were destroyed, whereupon the Directors soon 
after decided to publish this work, which consists of carefully 
selected essays by our early speakers, giving a most interest- 
ing record of the ideas and principles which formed the basis 
of our government. 

No State legislation especially calling for our action has 
been proposed this year, but our vigilance committee is care- 
fully watching for any that may be brought up. The Sunday 
laws have not yet been altered in the interests of larger free- 
dom, but we highly approve the benevolent provisions for 
furnishing noble and attractive music to the people on Sun- 
day, through singing-classes and concerts at a moderate price. 
Some lovers of old forms deprecate the free use of the bicycle 
on Sunday, for going to church or out into the country, in- 
stead of the old-fashioned horse and buggy. But if we 
remember how cheap and wholesome a pleasure is thus pro- 
vided for the multitude of those confined to sedentary or 
monotonous labor, and, still more, that it is claimed that the 
use of the bicycle greatly diminishes the use of alcoholic 
liquors and the reading of exciting and baneful literature, we 
shall feel that it is in the interest of health and good morals 
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to regulate this prevailing exercise but not to prohibit it on 
any day. 

The non-taxation of church property, and of that devoted 
to educational and charitable purposes, is properly a subject 
of our interest, and it has been brought into prominence be- 
fore the public during the last year. These interests have 
become so large and varied, and are so differently regarded 
by different classes in the community, that it is unfair to 
give them special privileges, and it is quite safe to leave 
them to the voluntary support of an intelligent community. 
The chance of escaping taxation often leads to imperfect or 
false statements of the objects aimed at by associations, and 
contributes to that lax view of obligations which saps the 
moral honesty of a community. 

I would like to add the establishment of civil marriage as 
another practical reform which comes properly within our 
consideration, inasmuch as our present law confers civil 
powers-on a person by virtue of ecclesiastical ordination, and 
thus confounds the jurisdiction of Church and State and 
leads to confusion and possible wrong to innocent parties. 

In looking recently over the literature connected with the 
work of the Free Religious Association, I have been gratified 
by its richness and variety. Much of it is as timely and im- 
portant to-day as when it was first written. Connected with 
the early movement was the publication of a monthly maga- 
zine called The Radical. Although it failed for want of 
pecuniary support, this periodical called forth during its brief 
existence many very strong and delightful articles by the ad- 
vanced thinkers of that golden time, both in prose and poetry, 
and may come to be valued as its fullest expression, as the 
Dial is now recognized as the mirror of Transcendentalism. 
The /vdex also, which for a time was officially the organ of 
the Free Religious Association, was an uncompromising and 
vigorous champion of freedom of thought and speech, its in- 
fluence being felt far and wide. 

Our pamphlet on the observance of Sunday was so thorough 
and able that your Committee, when the Sunday question 
was agitated in the Legislature last year, deemed that noth- 
ing could be superior to it to meet the needs of the occasion, 
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and therefore republished it, bringing the statement of the 
laws down to the present date. It is a valuable reference- 
book on this practical question. Mr. Parker’s essay on Tran- 
scendentalism, now scarce, has been sought this year by those 
interested in the subject. Especially original and helpful has 
been the essay by our retiring President, Colonel Higginson, 
on ‘The Sympathy of Religions,” a work which we were 
obliged to republish to meet the demand for it. The very 
title itself of this essay marked a new and important change 
in the attitude of Christian communities toward the religions 
of the world. If, as late as 1893, a Christian minister could 
declare that “the only proper attitude of Christianity towards 
other religions is that of uncompromising hostility,” it was 
surely far-reaching discernment and broad human love which 
recognized the deep sympathy which binds them all together 
in one linked chain of truths regarding the relation of God 
and man. This teaching represents the best work of the 
Free Religious Association, which has not been so much an 
iconoclast, a destroyer of that which is false and pernicious, 
as the recognizer of broader and freer truth, extending its 
cordial welcome to every faithful representative of human 
thought and love. Much of our attention has been given to 
the study and fair representation of various important relig- 
ious truths, especially the old Oriental beliefs, which still hold 
sway over millions of people with whom we are coming into 
constantly closer connection. Three years ago, in a conven- 
tion memorable for its great interest, we had the best repre- 
sentatives attainable of the Hindu, Buddhist and Parsee faiths. 
But the increasing breadth of view and liberality of feeling 
shown within the limits of Christianity has now called our 
attention to the importance of joining in the discussion of 
the great themes which are coming to occupy the active 
minds in all its various branches, The great Parliament of 
1893, and the conferences which have been held since, indi- 
cate wide-spread inquiry and earnest desire for truth among 
different departments of the great Christian community. . 
We are not concerned to ask how much our little band has 
contributed to this great expansion of Religious Freedom. 
We are too happy in the fact itself —too glad that it is ex- 
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tending fast and far beyond our reach and influence. Among 
many striking proofs of this spreading influence we may note 
that the Legislature of Massachusetts has just been consid- 
ering the propriety of formally rescinding the decree that 
banished Roger Williams from its dominions for free speech, 
and that the venerable Old South Church has lately authori- 
tatively refused its allegiance longer to the creed which was 
the basis of its original association. While this act does not 
necessarily indicate a change in its theology, it brings out its 
far more important purpose to hold only to living truths, not 
to cling to mere obsolete traditions. 

Still more broadly have the principles of Free Religion been 
extended throughout the world. When the first founders 
of our Association gathered together, it seemed a new and 
very strange ground to take —that representatives of other 
religions than Christianity should be admitted to our fellow- 
ship on terms of genuine respect and equality, so that the 
Jew, the Hindu, the Mohammedan, could feel perfect freedom 
to stand up for his own faith. Now the pulpits of the most 
orthodox churches have opened to the apostle of the Brahmo 
Somaj, and the missionary of India may preach the doctrines 
of the Veda, which are listened to with respect if not accepted 
with conviction. We have often emphasized the importance 
of this mutual respect for other faiths, in view of our rapidly 
increasing intercourse with the distant peoples of Asia and 
Africa. 

The Liberal Congress of Religion, whose meetings have 
-been so successfully carried on at the West and South during 
the last few years, expressed to us the wish that the Con- 
gress this year should be held in Boston and in co-operation 
with the Free Religious Association, This request intro- 
duces the subject of our relations with other Associations 
holding similar views and purposes to our own, which has 
often come practically before us, and on which, perhaps, our 
policy should be more clearly defined. We have twice sent 
delegates to the Congress, —at Indianapolis and at Nash- 
ville, — but decided not to send one to Omaha last year. 
While we sympathize heartily with the aims of the Congress, 
and especially admire the broad and manly views expressed 
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at the last meeting, yet the Congress is rather a union of rep- 
resentatives of organized religious bodies than a simple asso- 
ciation of individuals like our own, and it was therefore 
thought best not to make a close union with it or take any 
direct part in its management. We sent, therefore, only a 
cordial letter of sympathy and welcome, saying that we would 
gladly do all in our power to make the proposed coming meet- 
ing in Boston a success. Several of our officers have agreed 
to serve on the Local Committee, and we hope that we shall 
all unite heartily in the work, which will help us to carry out 
the purposes of our Association more fully. It is suggested 
that we should appoint regular delegates to the convention. 

The condition of our Treasury, since our receipt of the. 
legacy of a few years since, has enabled us to do some things 
which we could not have done before, when we were occa- 
sionally obliged to report an empty treasury or even a debt. 
But it is not wise to live upon our capital, and we feel that 
we could do more steady and persistent work if our annual 
income were more assured by a large membership. There 
are many who share our views, and who are interested in our 
plans, who do not join our Association, or think it important 
to pay the fee, perhaps because it is so small. If all who 
sympathize with us would give us their names and the sub- 
scription of one dollar per year, they would keep acquainted 
with our work by the reception of our Annual Reports, and 
we should be able to accomplish much more good. 

It is with deep regret that we have felt obliged to accept 
the resignation of our President, Colonel Higginson. He 
has indeed earned the-tight to repose, by his long and ardu- 
ous service in the cause of Free Religion; but he closes the 
line of our Presidents who have been connected with us from 
the beginning of our work, and, although he will still remain 
on our Board, we yet feel that this change makes a turning- 
point in the life of our Association. It is not needful for me 
to speak of his character, his services, hisfame. We all know 
them, and his country knows them. 

We are most fortunate that, in thus closing the list of our 
old officers, we need not call in a stranger to lead our coun- 
cils and stimulate our work. We all turn at once to a well- 
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known and tried friend, who has always been faithful to our 
guiding principles, who is also fully pledged to the progress 
of thought, and who, while loyal to the old sages, will open 
up new affiliations with the coming prophets and with those 
of to-day. We place with confidence in his hands the com- 
manding gavel which has been wielded by Frothingham and 
Adler and Potter and Higginson, trusting that a new future 
is opening before the Free Religious Association which will 
be worthy of the record of its past, which includes the life of 
a generation — thirty-two years. 
Epnau D. CHENEY, Secretary. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The morning session was held on Friday, June 2, at ten 
o'clock, in the Hollis Street Theatre, with a large attendance. 

The subject for consideration by the speakers of the morn- 
ing was ‘“ The Conception of Immortality,” five essayists 
having been announced, treating different aspects of the 
theme, as follows: The Philosophical Argument, Prof. Josiah 
Royce, of Harvard University; Zhe Argument from Psycht- 
cal Research, Prof. James H. Hyslop, of Columbia University ; 
The Transcendentalist View, Miss Anna Boynton Thompson, 
of Boston; The Scientific Argument, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, of 
Cambridge; 7he Oriental Doctrine of Immortality, the Swami 
Abhedananda, of India. 

In the absence of the retiring President of the Association, 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the chair was occu- 
pied by the newly elected President, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, who, 
in calling the meeting to order, spoke as follows : 


OPENING REMARKS OF PRESIDENT JANES: 


In the absence of our retiring President, Colonel Higginson, 
who was to preside ovér the sessions of the convention to- 
day, it is my pleasant duty to call to order the Thirty-second 
Annual Convention of the Free Religious Association of 
America. I have every reason to expect that Colonel Hig- 
ginson will be present this afternoon and preside during the 
afternoon session. He has been conserving his voice and his 
energy, under some disadvantages, in the hope of being with 
us all day to-day, but that is impossible. He believes, how- 
ever, that he will be able to be present this afternoon. 

Standing here to-day I recall the fact that I was present as 
a young man, thirty-two years ago, at the first public meeting 
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of the Free Religious Association of America, and from that 
meeting I receiveda personal inspiration which has gone 
with me thus far through life, which has determined the trend 
of my thought in many respects, and also to a great degree the 
general tenor of my activities. To the great men and women 
who were in the movement at that early day I personally 
feel the utmost indebtedness ; and having been unexpectedly 
called to the presidency of the Free Religious Association by 
the declination of Colonel Higginson to serve for another year, 
it is at once with thankfulness and with a good deal of hesi- 
tation that I have consented to serve. I can only hope that 
the convictions which have been guiding influences through 
my life, which have been in harmony with the work and the 
principles of this Association, will continue to guide and 
inspire me in this new position. I pledge to the Association 
the utmost of service and fidelity of which I am capable in 
carrying on its work. [Applause. ] 

I am reguested to call attention to the fact that member- 
ship in this Association is as free as its name. We only want 
your names and addresses on slips which will be distributed, 
or which you may find at the door, and a contribution of one 
dollar. 

This morning for the first time, I believe, as a topic for an 
entire session of our convention, we are to discuss the great 
question of immortality, a question which has been at the 
heart of all the great religious movements of the world. I 
suppose the belief grew up in the hearts of men because of 
their hunger for immortality, their longing for a fuller and 
larger life. The affections have had much to do with the 
building up of this great sentiment in the human mind, 
Personally, Iam sure that life has so many interests, so much 
of joy in human relationships, so many problems that are 
yet unsolved, which I would like to see solved, and which I 
never expect to see solved in the little span of this earthly 
life, that I have that great desire which I think exists in the 
hearts of a large majority of the human race, that in some 
way this life shall be continued; that in some way we may 
learn the solution of these problems; that in some way these 
riddles of life which seem so strange to us shall be solved, 
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and the meaning of them shall be revealed. I would like to 
see, by and by, for example, the whole world come under this 
banner of free religion. I would like to see sectarianism re- 
duced to a minimum ; and, while the different sects carry on 
their separate lives, I would like to see all unite in one 
fellowship of the spirit for the great practical work of uplift- 
ing and, in the highest and truest sense, saving the world. I 
hope this will come about in due time. In the last thirty 
years, since this Association was formed, great steps, marvel- 
ous steps, have been taken-in this direction. I would also like 
to see the great social and industrial questions solved which 
are such powerful incentives to thought and effort in our 
own generation — solved on the basis of justice, equity, and 
the principles of right, which shall uplift the poor and the 
laboring man and give him that which is his just due. And 
I would like to see the great political problems of the day 
solved in some better way than they are now. When I stood 
thirty-two years ago in the audience, listening to Emerson 
and Lucretia Mott and O. B. Frothingham, —the great men 
and women of that day, —it seemed to me that the presi- 
dency of the Free Religious Association was a more honor- 
able position, if possible, than the presidency of the United 
States ; and there is certainly nothing in the recent adminis- 
tration of our presidential office at Washington which has 
led me to distrust the soundness of that opinion. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

But we will pass now, without further preliminaries, to 
the feast of reason that is before us this morning. We are 
to discuss this question of immortality from various points 
of view, the first being the philosophical point of view. Cer- 
tainly no one in America is more competent to treat the ques- 
tion from this standpoint than our speaker of this morning, 
Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard University, whom I take great 
pleasure in introducing. 
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ADDRESS: OF PROFESSOR, JOSIAH ROYCE. 


IMMORTALITY — THE PHILOSOPHICAL ARGUMENT. 


The following is a summary of the discussion of Prof, 
Josiah Royce: 


The conception of Immortality must first be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the notion of a mere survival after death. 
The latter notion was known already to savages, who be- 
lieved in ghostly survival. But this life of the ghosts, as 
conceived by primitive men, is viewed as something of an 
essentially capricious character, like any other of the contents 
of the world of primitive belief. It might be a life of no sig- 
nificance whatever, —a sort of post-mortem disease, — or a 
misfortune, as the ghost of Achilles in the well-known con- 
versation with Odysseus made the life in Hades appear. But 
since Plato, in European thought, and since the appearance 
of parallel tendencies in the religious and philosophical 
thought of the Orient, Immortality has been conceived as 
something that, if it exists, has essentially significant rela- 
tions to the innermost nature and the moral destiny of the 
individual Self. The problem of the Platonic Socrates is the 
question: — “Am I such that I cannot die?” And the Ego 
concerning whom this question is asked is the rational or the 
ethical person, whose destiny is to be considered with especial 
reference to its rational meaning. Ghosts, therefore, might 
be known to survive, and yet immortality, of the sort that 
Plato sought to prove, might still remain uncertain. Survi- 
val after death, if emphatically proved, but proved merely in 
individual cases, and as a survival for certain limited periods 
of time, might still leave us in entire doubt as to whether 
all men survive death, or as to how long such survival lasts, 
or as to whether it is worth while for us to survive death at 
all. But the problem as to Immortality is the question 
whether anything genuinely significant about the essential 
nature of an individual person can be known to be altogether 
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deathless, and whether the immortal life itself is such as to 
be worth having or as to be a life with a true meaning 
about it. 

From the very nature of the problem as thus defined, im- 
mortality, in the Platonic sense, or in any related sense, 
could never be satisfactorily established upon the basis of 
purely empirical inquiries, such as those of the Psychical 
Research Societies. Experience, apart from philosophical 
theory, could never give such inquiries a decisive character. 
Inquiries of this type indeed deal, in many cases, with im- 
portant problems regarding the “ supernormal” and “ sublim- 
inal”? relations of our human mental life. As a fact, our 
conscious human processes are doubtless intimately bound 
up with vast ranges of mental life of which, as human beings, 
we are very imperfectly conscious. Upon these obscure 
ranges of mental processes the extraordinary phenomena that 
Psychical Research has of late so elaborately studied tend to 
throw light ; and more light of the sort will be thrown in the 
future. But the ambiguity of the most of the collected facts 
forbids any prospect of founding upon them, in the near future, 
any important conclusions as to the reality or the significance 
of an immortal existence. Nor could such conclusions ever be 
reached unless we learn to interpret experience in the light 
of a general theory of Reality. 

The problem of immortality remains therefore to-day, as 
of old, a philosophical problem. Unless grounds of a general 
metaphyscial nature can be found sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that the universe favors the attainment of ethically 
significant ends, and in particular favors the attainment of 
the ends of individual moral agents, no rational argument 
for immortality can ever be successful. 

[ The essayist in this place consequently devoted a consid- 
erable part of his paper to a summary of the general argu- 
ment for an-idealistic interpretation of the nature of the 
universe, | 

It is of the essence of Idealism to assert that the whole 
world of facts, both “physical”’ and ‘‘ psychical,” both human 
and extra-human, both known to us as men, and unknown 
to us as we are, is in its wholeness the expression of a single 
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conscious meaning. From this point of view, no fact exists 
that is absolutely an extra-conscious fact; but whatever is, 
is known, or is present to the consciousness of the Absolute. 
On the other hand, for Idealism, no fact exists except for a 
purpose, or as an expression of the Will of the Absolute. 
The grounds of this view are to be found in an analysis of the 
very meaning of the conception of Fact, or again, in an analysis 
of the conception of what zt zs to be or to be real. 

If Reality is, however, thus both conscious and teleological, 
the existence, the fortunes, and the destiny of every individ- 
ual are to be judged in the light of this general theory. 
Yet Idealism itself has often seemed to be ambiguous in its 
application to the problem regarding the destiny of finite 
individuals or persons. The Absolute is, for such a view, 
deathless ; but why may not the finite individual be, as it 
were, a mere wave of the ocean, or a “ dew-drop”’ that in the 
end slips into the “‘shining sea”’ of Being? 

[The latter portion of the paper was devoted to an analy- 
sis of this issue as it has to be viewed upon the basis of an 
idealism. The conclusion was that :— ] 

While nothing positive can be asserted as to the mere 
fortunes of individuals, or as to the probability that an im- 
mortal life will furnish to us any individual “compensations” 
for our mishaps and our limitations of private happiness and 
human success in this life, there still remains the fact that 
the ethical individual, the man engaged in seeking to do 
his duty, must possess a life whose meaning is somehow 
consciously continuous with that of a larger life that is not 
finished by our human death nor subject to our present 
limitations. The ethical individual can therefore say: “In 
the true world, as God sees it, my life is not limited by the 
mere human accident of death. For, as an ethical individual, 
I undertake to express, through my deeds, a meaning that is 
of universal value, and that, nevertheless, nobody else can 
. express. Since the meaning is of universal value, the Abso- 
lute must see it attained. Since it can only be attained 
through my individual deed, I must be known to God as the 
accomplisher of this end through my life and my individual 
will. Since I cannot accomplish this end, however, under 
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purely human conditions, I must accomplish it in a life that 
is not limited to the human form of consciousness.” 

This assertion, however, does not permit us, at present, 
and in our human ignorance, to conceive our immortal life in 
any one special form, or as a life necessarily involving any 
particular sort of good fortune, or of “heavenly bliss.” The 
immortal life is known to us simply as the opportunity to 
accomplish our whole duty as ethical individuals. All that 
we can know, at present, is that our life of deeds, in so far as 
it is lived according to ethical ideals, is part of a larger life 
that is individually our own personal life, and that yet tran- 
scends human conditions. 


Dr. JANES. — Having had the philosophical groundwork 
of our subject so grandly and ably laid by Professor Royce, 
we have now a few short papers and addresses upon topics 
which will bring what are perhaps ordinarily regarded as the 
more practical phases of the subject directly before us. 
The first of these topics is the argument from psychical re- 
search. To present this argument I take great pleasure in 
introducing Prof. James H. Hyslop, of Columbia University, 
the American vice-president of the Society for Psychical 
Research. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR HYSLOP. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND IMMORTALITY. 


The problem of psychical research and its bearing upon 
the immortality of the soul cannot be easily presented at 
this day, inasmuch as so many apologies have to be made at 
the outset for discussing it at all. The reason for this is 
probably palpable to all who are familiar with the history 
of this and allied movements. It is ostensibly a scientific 
investigation into the empirical claims for the proof of im- 
mortality, and to that extent comes into conflict either with - 
the apriori claims of philosophy for the same conclusion, or 
with the dogmatic skepticism of the same method against any 
possibility of survival from death. Starting as it did merely 
to record and classify alleged facts without bias for or 
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against any conceivable theory of them, it soon had to bear 
the responsibility for affiliations which had not affected the 
reputation of introspective philosophy. The alleged phe- 
nomena with which’ it had to deal inevitably compromised 
both its motives and its method. With all its pretensions 
to scientific procedure it has been fatally handicapped by 
the bad odor which the history of spiritualism was calculated 
to give it. So much fraud, illusion and maudlin nonsense 
have been palmed off on willing dupes and innocent fools 
that the average scientific mind, especially if he likes the 
good opinion of his neighbors, lets both the theories and the 
facts of spiritualism severely alone, as if they were poison. 
Consequently the psychical researcher has been forced to face 
the suspicion of his sanity when he condescends to tamper 
even with the facts of spiritualism, to say nothing of its 
inane theories. But philosophy and its method have en- 
joyed a better reputation. They trace their pedigree to 
theology and religion, which, in the process of refinement, 
have managed to retain sufficient respectability to confer a 
dower upon philosophy. Since the Middle Ages, however, 
they have diverged somewhat in their tastes and sympathies, 
religion showing more reluctance to adjust its claims to 
science, and philosophy more willingness to withdraw its 
assurance regarding certain fundamental problems, except 
when it returns betimes to its first allegiance. But even 
when it did this it assumed the mantle of theology, and, from 
its sustenance in an ineradicable instinct for penetrating, or 
trying to penetrate, the mysteries of the universe, has been 
able to command a share of confidence which is out of all 
proportion to its positive contributions to human knowledge. 
When it was the common treasury for whatever truth man 
acquired it received due honors, and when it allied its for- 
tunes with religion it obtained the respect which the study 
of great problems is certain to secure among those interested 
in lofty things. For this function it has never lost the rev- 
erence which Plato excited for it in his brilliant speculations. 
But when it was called to divide its allegiance between 
science and theology, or to mollify the passions aroused 
between these two apparently hereditary enemies, its task 
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became a very difficult one. It had either to embrace one, 
or to compromise the claims of both skepticism and faith. 
Sometimes it has taken the former and sometimes the latter 
course. But when it has chosen the latter, it has too often 
exposed itself to the attacks of both parties. To the one it 
appeared irreligious, and to the other hypocritica], and in the 
endeavor to protect the ideal, while it yielded to science, 
it gradually assumed an oracular unintelligibility, such as 
Kanto-Hegelianism gave it, which innocent followers of its 
traditions mistook for inspiration. This is especially its 
characteristic whenever it condescends to talk about im- 
mortality, unless the philosophy concerned has obtained its 
impulse from faith. But when its inspiration came from the 
agnostic attitude of science, it has been put to sore trials 
for expedients to save its reputation. The terrible incur- 
sions of science upon many of the fundamental conceptions 
and beliefs of theology have forced every sympathizer with 
its moral ideals, when refined of their untenable associates, 
to traffic in abstractions which are as secure from denial as 
they are plausible in their affirmation, especially that they 
appear so consonant with the desires of those who have 
been taught to consult philosophic oracles. 

The chief sinners in this muddled and muddling habit of 
thought are the Kanto-Hegelians. God, Freedom and Im- 
mortality received such an agnostic treatment at their hands, 
while science followed up one victory after another against 
theology, that no retracing of steps seemed possible to the 
minds that dared neither to rebel against the empire of 
science nor to ally thémselves with a disposition to cling to 
lost causes. Moreover, if philosophy did not identify its 
method and conclusions with science itself, it could only sus- 
tain its place in human estimation by coquetting with both 
science and religion. It has done this to perfection. When 
it could its language was orthodox, and its conceptions 
scientific and rational. But if its disingenuousness threat- 
ened to be too palpable it had an easy resource in the mystify- 
ing phraseology of idealism, which usually shows elasticity 
enough to cope with any imaginable difficulty of speech and 
thought except intelligibility, which it was easy to sacrifice 
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to the readiness of the plebs to regard anything as true and 
profound when it could not be understood. Ido not mean 
to reflect too severely upon either idealism or the philosophic 
method, because I know how to value them both, and to 
maintain that they are perhaps indispensable to civilization. 
But in spite of this I am sensible of weaknesses that can 
neither be concealed nor controverted, and it is these that 
must be emphasized here in order to justify or exalt the 
claims of a better method. Whatever the merits of idealism 
I must reproach it with constant evasion and equivocation 
It takes up a very bold attitude against materialism, but 
when interrogated retires into a limbo of dubious phrases 
that make idealism and materialism alike harmless and useless. 
It is all very nice to fool the groundlings, especially when 
they furnish you your bread, fame and opportunities for social 
eclat. One can talk very glibly about immortality and other 
popular idols without telling what one means. But some 
people have a genius in this situation for asking disagreeable 
questions. They want to know what (this immortality is 
which the philosopher so graciously dispenses to their hopes. 
If the answer to this interrogation does not become more 
cloudy than ever, like those supernal flights of Hegelian 
duplicity and maudlin language, thus darkening counsel by 
words without knowledge, it secures clearness only at the 
expense of every characteristic that would make belief either 
interesting or useful. 

There is another side-light on this subject that cannot be 
left unnoticed. As I have intimated, the philosophers gen- 
erally have either maintained a judicious silence on this sub- 
ject of immortality or have spoken in such oracular language 
that only those who were innocent of understanding could 
misapprehend the situation. The intolerance of orthodoxy 
on the one hand, and the insane follies of spiritualism, on 
the other, have suggested that prudence which is supposed 
to characterize the philosopher. But now that psychical re- 
search is beginning either to hold up its head or to boldly 
challenge materialism to mortal combat, the philosopher, 
realizing that idealism is no longer a subterfuge against 
materialism, and that this new movement is drawing off many 
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who have hitherto worshiped at the shrine of introspection, 
is beginning to come out of his cave and to renew his barking 
at materialistic doctrines. I rather suspect, however, that 
he has formed his opinions on one premise and defended 
them on another. In this way he can make the transition 
without any sacrifice of dignity, can save the reputation of 
his art, and ingratiate himself with the adherents of the new 
tendency. It would not do in the present state of public 
opinion to be a psychical researcher, and it will equally not 
do to appear against its main contention, while the reputa- 
tion of philosophy for superior wisdom may be maintained 
if its votaries can say white is white when psychical research 
tells them to do so, One can keep his respectability and 
cover up the real sources of his convictions. In fact it 
appears that the philosopher wants to be in at the wake of 
materialism, and we may expect to hear him in the future 
repeating the old story, “ Maria and me killed a bear,” The 
“T told you so” instinct is strong in death and we must ex- 
pect to meet it in this transition to scientific method. In 
fact we must expect to find the old story repeated here that 
is often told of theology whenever any new doctrine comes 
in to disturb its mental equilibrium, It first deseribed all 
new discoveries as contradictory to authority, ‘Then they 
appear as nonsense, while the third stage admits them to be 
consistent with previous theories, and lastly they were always 
taught by theology. That will be the history of psychical 
research, and it will show itself in religion and theology as 
well as philosophy. They will all taboo it as long as there 
is no aroma of respectability about it, but as soon as it is 
irresistible, though ‘its aroma remains the same, it will be 
just what philosophy and theology always taught, The 
apriorist never gives up. The more he changes the more 
he remains the same, 

But in taking up the cause of psychical research, which is 
at least mainly if not wholly an empirical method, I am not 
going to contend here that it either has or will terminate in 
anything but an agnostic conclusion on the subject of im- 
mortality, I shall grant any opinion you please to hold re- 
garding either the pro or con of the facts of the case. The 
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conclusions on either side of the problem may be considered 
to be as dubious as the most skeptical wish to assert. But 
what I shall contend for is that the method of psychical 
research is the only rational one for giving us the proba- 
bilities or certitude that is desired in,the matter. Philo- 
sophic method may suggest the apriori possibilities in the 
case, but it cannot do more, while rational men must have 
something more than two alternative and opposite possi- 
bilities that are equally tenable, if they are going to have 
a basis for positive beliefs. As long as science presented 
no facts to decide the balance for the apriori possibility of 
a soul and its survival, philosophy had its power augmented. 
But as soon as science indicated a body of facts in physi- 
ology that correlated consciousness with the organism, and 
did not admit any facts inconsistent with this correlation, 
the independent existence of consciousness would appear 
questionable, and the balance would stand for doubt of im- 
mortality, Now psychical research simply challenges scien- 
tific method to exclude the facts that apparently dispute the 
correlation of consciousness with the organism, and so ap- 
plies its own postulates of method and proof to the per- 
sistence of consciousness. The business of philosophy is 
simply to stand by and to systematize the results, and not 
to forecast them with its supposed apriori methods. What 
the method of psychical research concedes is, that material- 
ism has the preference from the facts of physiology, as 
usually presented. But it insists on the application of the 
Canon of Difference as well as the Canon of Agreement 
before the question is ultimately decided. There are these 
two methods that characterize the procedure of all empirical 
sciences. The Canon of Agreement means, when applied 
to this special problem, that the connection of consciousness 
with the organism and the supposed absence of any traces 
of its survival of it, requires the hypothesis that mental 
states are functions of the brain, and so perish with it. In 
my opinion all the phenomena of physiology, normal and 
pathological, unquestionably favor the materialistic theory, 
in so far as that science limits its data to the method of 
Agreement. But everywhere else the Canon of Difference 
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is an important factor in the conclusions of science, and 
psychical research only demands that this method be tried 
before dogmatic materialism be finally accepted. This means 
that we shall study as patiently and thoroughly, as we have 
all other pathological phenomena, those residual facts, or 
alleged facts, that nominally assume to represent traces of 
personal identity after death before accepting a final verdict 
for materialism. That is to say, psychical research asks 
whether it is not worth trying to see if there are evidences 
of the zsolation of consciousness, and if so the case for ma- 
terialism is correspondingly weakened. It thus approaches 
the subject from the standpoint of empirical fact, and chal- 
lenges science upon its own ground and methods, instead of. 
sitting down under one’s palm tree and staring into our 
stomachs for a solution of the problem. 

Philosophic method somehow does not escape the shackles 
of traditional rules and manners. Its habit of despising and 
criticising empiricism fosters, if it does not create, a perpet- 
ual tendency to exalt apriori and deductive methods of solving 
its problems. But deductive processes can never secure any- 
thing more in the conclusion than they have in the premises, 
and they cannot ultimately prove their premises. Conse- 
quently, in the matter of immortality, if this idea is not in 
the premises of the apriori argument there can be no legiti- 
mate hope of getting it in the conclusion by anything but a 
subreption. It has endeavored to escape this situation by 
the device of idealism. But after all its efforts it seems to 
have completely fallen back into the quagmires of the old 
systems, namely, that of relying upon introspective and 
analytical methods for proving everything, including new 
truths of a transcendental sort like that of immortality. It 
is exceedingly strange that it has done so, because the funda- 
mental task of the great Coryphzeus of idealism was to assign 
the limits of our'knowledge, and to dispute the possibility of 
any proof of either God, Freedom or Immortality. If any 
transcendental reality was a necessary datum of experience 
he could very well admit it, but the limits of knowledge were 
so clearly defined by Kant, as not extending beyond the 
formal laws of thought and experience, that we were cut off 
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from any knowledge of other reality than that which ex- 
pressed itself in time and space relations. Now there were 
two points of great weakness in this position. First, Kant 
was so thoroughly influenced by the assumption of Cartesian 
dualism that he supposed a soul must transcend time and 
space for its reality, an assumption that is about as arbitrary 
and baseless as anything the unwary philosopher can make. 
Second, while he was talking about the limits of knowledge, 
he admitted that it must always have a content as well as a 
form, and zxdicated no limits to this content, but only to the 
form which that content must take. Now if the content of 
experience has no limits but those of actual facts up to date, 
what is there to hinder the rise of experience that will neces- 
sitate more than can be deduced either from the formal con- 
ditions of experience or from any data of previous experience 
not containing this result? That is to say, why not turn the 
problem around, and instead of talking so glibly about the 
limits of knowledge which are true in the abstract and in 
regard to the formal conditions of it, ascertain whether its 
content may not be sufficiently enriched to justify the asser- 
tion of realities which are not deducible from the earlier data. 
No doubt we cannot prove either the existence or the immor- 
tality of a soul from facts that do not contain them as a 
necessary implication, but the limits of knowledge at one 
stage of speculation do not determine those for another, 
except in respect to formal conditions and these pertain only 
to abstract principles, not concrete truths of any kind, thus 
leaving the category of causality to enrich our material 
knowledge at any point at which the proper experience or 
empirical data are discoverable. Now Kant showed, as even 
the philosophers agree, that the only apriori which rational 
thought can admit must be an implicate of experience. If 
then psychical research methods are to be repudiated, what 
experience can philosophy produce that has immortality for 
its implicate? Professor Royce says “an absolute expe- 
rience”’ will give us God, but he has not said in his book on 
that subject that it gives immortality. I doubt whether any- 
body, unless we except the Indian fakirs at the moment of 
syncope as their navels disappear from introspective vision, 
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ever had such an experience. To me all such talk is intel- 
lectual bankruptcy unless reproducible by general observa- 
tion and experiment. When a philosopher’s real limitations 
are found out he seems to coin a new word, or uses an old 
one in some new and mysterious sense, that simulates knowl- 
edge and paralyzes the common herd, very much as. Dr. 
Johnson is said to have confounded the old fish-woman in ° 
Billingsgate by calling her an isosceles triangle. She prob- 
ably thought it was the Pope’s curse and dared not re- 
sent it. Hence the more unintelligible a philosophy is 
the better the part of valor to accept it. But if I am 
thought unfair in charging reproach of this kind I shall 
certainly display humor enough, if psychical research is to 
have no standing in court, to plead the rights of a lawyer 
who has no case to abuse the plaintiff. After all, however, I 
do not mean to repudiate philosophy when indulging in this 
sort of criticism. On the contrary I belong to the cult 
whose interest and expectation it is to defend it. JI do not 
undervalue its functions. I accord it a very important work 
in life and thought. But admiration for it within its limita- 
tions does not prevent me from refusing it powers that it 
does not possess. Its staunchest advocates can hardly claim, 
after Kant, any truth which is not an implicate of experience 
in the normal and natural meaning of that term, and I think 
that men will look in vain for immortality as an implicate of 
experience, unless they admit into court the facts of psychi- 
cal research, with its application of the method of Difference 
to counteract the influence of the method of Agreement which 
favors materialism from the uniform association of conscious- 
ness with the organism, assuming any definition of matter 
that you please, even the idealistic conception. 

There is no time here to examine the sense in which an 
implicate of experience is ever admissible, and hence I must 
content myself with the bare assertion that there are only 
two general cases in which it can beallowed. The first class 
consists of those phenomena in which we can exhibit an 
expectation of their re-occurrence on the basis of the past. 
The second class consists of those in which events demand a 
cause, this cause being variously existing or new according 
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as the phenomenon is connected or not connected with 
known agencies. In all cases the method of Agreement 
dominates unless the phenomena are isolated, or are such as 
to exclude the action of the subject from which they appear 
to proceed, or at least its originating action. Not to dwell 
upon the instances that illustrate this law of procedure in 
science generally, I shall indicate only the nature of the phe- 
nomena that have a bearing upon the proof of immortality. 
There is but one class of them that has any relevance at all 
to the subject. These are those which indicate personal 
identity. I say nothing of their explanation at this stage of 
the discussion, because I concede the possibility of explain- 
ing at least some things simulating this demand without any 
resort to either the supernormal or the supernatural. But it 
is important to obtain a clear conception of what the phenom- 
ena must be like at least, in order to even appear evidential. 
Telekinesis, clairvoyance, psychometry, telepathy without a 
content. representing alleged communications of personal 
experiences on the part of a decedent, and likewise appari- 
tions of the same import, even if we assume them genuine, 
which it is the hardest problem in the world to determine, are 
whollyirrelevant to the question at issue, and would not even 
attest the existence of a soul, to say nothing of its survival. 
It takes more than a marvel to settle this question. There 
need be nothing wonderful in the fact establishing immortal- 
ity but the immortality itself. The phenomena may be as 
commonplace as you please, provided they represent a com- 
pletely isolated cause for their explanation, and provided also 
that they are just such incidents as would prove personal 
identity in our law-courts under conditions excluding imme- 
diate perception of anything except the alleged incidents rep- 
resenting it. Hence to put the hypothesis of survival on the 
basis of possibility, from the standpoint of evidence, we must 
obtain specific facts which are known to have represented 
the experience of the deceased, and which cannot be referred 
to the brain of the party who alleges the facts, though that 
brain be admitted as party to the bargain. The most im- 
portant maxim of investigation in such cases is that we must 
know thoroughly the conditions effecting the isolation of the 
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brain through which any alleged message comes, so that we 
can exclude all ordinary acquisition of knowledge. How 
those conditions can be satisfied is not my problem here. It 
suffices to state what they must be, asa limit to the phe- 
nomena which shall be treated seriously at all. If then we 
can satisfy these conditions of isolation and obtain under 
them facts at least representing personal identity we can 
have a rational basis upon which to work. The soul may 
survive as the substantial ground of the consciousness that 
once was, and yet not retain any trace to itself of its former 
stream of consciousness. But it would be impossible under 
such circumstances to prove its existence or survival. It 
could be nothing more than a pious and useless belief held 
without evidence. Hence the absolute condition of scientific 
proof within the limits of terrestrial knowledge must be (1) 
the survival of personal identity, and (2) the intromission 
into terrestrial life of facts that force us to believe in the 
continued personal identity of some deceased person whom 
we have known. The phenomena that purported to satisfy 
this demand in the past have been either so meager or so 
bewildering that no sane man could safely tamper with the 
subject except at risks that few dared to undertake. But 
since the organization of the Society for Psychical Research 
the evidence has assumed a more respectable shape, though 
Iam not going to apologize for any of it here. I-do not 
care what individual opinions are provided they are intelli- 
gently scrutinizing in the treatment 9f the records as attempts 
to get what truth there is attainable in the most perplexing 
subject that ever engaged human interest and investigation. 
When the time comes I shall state the facts. At present I 
am concerned in defending the legitimacy of the method of 
psychical research as against the easy-going and self-compla- 
cent method of introspection and apriori reasoning. 

The great danger to which we are all exposed in regard to 
immortality is the influence of personal interest in an outlook 
regarding which we ought neither to be fooled nor to distort 
into a wrong use in the present life. There is another fact 
here also that deserves a passing notice on this subject. It 
is connected with the human passion for life after death, and 
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the question whether man has any deserts in that direction. 
When I look on the world and its struggles, follies, vani- 
ties, sins, hypocrisy and ‘general cussedness,” I ask myself 
whether any such a being as man should be allowed to con- 
tinue as long as he does to mar the face of Nature. Why 
not annihilate the whole brutish set, and clean things up for 
once at least. The pessimist tells us that such a race of 
beings is better destroyed than saved. That verdict has its 
merits, but my only exception to it is that annihilation is too 
good for some people. I have no objection to the annihila- 
tion of a saint, if in this process of evolution you could tell 
what a saint is; but I certainly do not wish to see the other 
fellow lie down peacefully after his sins and hypocrisies here. 
We need the means to “ make it hot”’ for some people, in 
our immortality. If Jonathan Edwards had said it was 
grown men that he saw in torture I might have been de- 
lighted with the prospect. Hence the personal interest and 
consolation that I should take in immortality would be in the 
hope it would afford me that I could wake up and torment 
somebody with his deserts. Our politics will not allow this 
now, and it is pretty hard for a moralist to let the Devil have 
a clean sweep in this world while we are refused a chance to 
get even with him. I believe God was willing to save Sodom 
and Gomorrah if five righteous people were found in them ; 
but he did not save them, and we are left to draw our 
inferences. 

That perhaps is rather savage humor, though the excuse 
for its indulgence is the temptation of the moralist to de- 
mand a reckoning for sin, when the materialist says, “ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.”’ The maxim, in fact, is 
not true for this existence ; but when the reaction against an 
unscientific view of the soul has carried with it the best 
moral insight into the weakening of the plebs’ hold on con- 
science, some of us may be pardoned if we give vent to our 
spleen in expressing a little hope for moral revenge. Still I 
would not crush a “soft wail of infinite pity” for the lot of 
unhappy man, as in that we may discover some way to ideal- 
ize even the struggle for existence. I can feel with Faust: 
“ Der Menscheft ganser Jammer fasst mich an.” But it is 
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neither sentiment nor philosophy that should rule our convic- 
tions here. Nothing but the Stoic temper is the true gospel 
in this situation, and whatever the bargain we have made 
with the universe we have to keep it. Consequently I throw 
hope to the winds as not one of my deserts and I challenge 
despair as the vice of an egoist and a coward. In that mood 
a man must measure his beliefs by his facts and not by his 
waking dreams. I do not accept the existence, much less the 
immortality, of the soul, unless scientific method can attest 
at least its probability. Conjuring with idealism no longer 
dupes the public, not because it is not true, but because it is 
intelligible only to the initiated. Science, the scientific 
method, has been the world’s redeemer, and sooner or later 
the philosopher will have to propitiate it and accept the 
atonement which it offers to religion. 

I am aware of the extreme difficulties connected with the 
alleged evidence for immortality, but, in spite of familiarity 
with all the illusions and frauds palmed off on us as proof, I 
think The Piper and similar phenomena will have to be reck- 
oned with far more seriously by the skeptic than anything that 
he has hitherto been willing to touch. My own personal 
experiences there require some tremendous hypothesis or 
hypotheses to explain them. I do not hesitate to prefer the 
spiritistic theory, though I shall look on with much malicious 
pleasure while those who have not yet accepted telepathy are 
engaged in stretching that theory sufficiently to get me out 
of the spiritistic position. I am certain to see men who 
stubbornly refused to accept telepathy on any evidence what- 
ever now rushing pell-mell into it without evidence in order 
to assure a graceful escape from the admission of fake wis- 
dom. I sympathize with this state of mind quite fully, and 
if I had not been through the experience I could not predict 
it in others. But there is no use to wince under a disagree- 
able truth, nor to call it by some more respectable name in 
order to save one’s dignity. We may as well make the best 
of a bad bargain, swallow our pride, and lead a movement 
which we can no longer resist. I know that the doctrine 
may let a mad-house loose on the world, but I am not dis- 
posed to deny or to disregard facts because I can neither 
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unmake them nor enjoy their consequences, even if I can only 
gasp and throw up my hands. The facts which justify this 
attitude of mind I shall present on another occasion. I can 
now only insist on the right of scientific method to be our 
guide into all progressive knowledge, while we keep stout 
hearts under a healthy skepticism and surrender only to 
compulsion. 


Dr. JANES. — We are to continue our discussion of the 
conception of immortality with a paper on the Transcenden- 
talist view. In the years preceding the formation of the Free 
Religious Association, the Transcendentalist philosophy, as 
taught by the great thinkers of Europe, under the genius of 
Emerson and his co-laborers in America, became one of the 
prominent and.interesting factors in the thought-life of our 
American world. It gives me very great pleasure to present 
one of our most thoughtful students of philosophy, one of our 
ablest teachers both of philosophy and of history, in the 
vicinity of Boston, Miss Anna Boynton Thompson. 


ADDRESS OF MISS ANNA BOYNTON THOMPSON. 
IMMORTALITY — THE TRANSCENDENTALIST VIEW. 


By the word “immortal” all of us here understand at 
present, I take it, “ not subject to death,” “ persisting in ex- 
istence.” “ Persisting!’’ This term involves the time-series. 
“‘Existence!’’ What is existence? 

Our problem then, is two-fold: —(1) What is existence? 
(2) What in existence persists eternally, is forever itself, 
lives secure from chance and change through the endless 
ages? The Transcendental solution is three-fold. It tells us 
what existence is; teaches us that immortality is qualitative 
in essence rather than quantitative ; and, in the third place, 
directs our view towards an infinitely and inconceivably 
higher than immortality. We listen in turn to these three 
expositions. 

The Transcendental theory of existence shows us that ex- 
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istence, in its ultimate analysis, resolves itself into a world of 
consciousness. Behind this consciousness we cannot go. 
Knowledge of being or faith in a Being involves the holding 
of this knowledge or faith by some consciousness which can 
never transcend itself to prove the extra-mentem existence of 
this being. If we prove, we prove to a consciousness by 
appealing to its powers of consciousness, thus enlarging the 
consciousness in so far as we have extended its content. 
Nothing more have we done than enlarge this consciousness. 
We have not touched the Being behind consciousness. We 
have simply convinced consciousness that Being is there. 
In other words, we can press beyond consciousness only with 
the powers of consciousness itself, which, of course, carry 
their own nature with them. When Consciousness searches 
for the Not-Self, we have, as it were, a light going in search 
of shadow —it penetrates every nook and cranny and yet 
finds only light wherever it goes. So consciousness can 
know only its own nature, can never get beyond its own 
nature into a Super-conscious. Existence is the world of 
consciousness, and cannot be proved to reach beyond this 
world. 

But the world of consciousness is a teeming and tumultu- 
ous vast which we must analyze to comprehend. What is its 
simplest possible form of existence? What are the bare 
necessities for the existence of consciousness? In the last 
analysis we come upon, as ultimate, as the simplest form of 
existence which can be conceived, the activity of Thought 
holding together two thought-opposites. The truth of this 
proposition is selfsevident. We know only through change. 
The man who dwells constantly within the sound of Niagara 
finally does not hear it. Sound is recognized only through 
its opposite, not-sound. If red alone met the eye we should 
be ignorant of color. This truth, which we all acknowledge 
about details, holds good of the greatest entities. Suppose 
we belong to the empirical school and accept the world of 
matter as Ding-an-sich. Driven. by the causal instinct we 
push farther and farther to find the generating cause of things. 
The First Cause, the farthest reality we can reach, is the con- 
ception of a Primal Force, a great Unknown and Unknow- 
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able, which manifests itself as and in the material world. 
Then for us, the materialist, the universe consists of our con- 
sciousness of a world of matter and of an Unknowable Force 
that generates this matter. We, in our scientific work and 
its results, are the activity of Thought holding together two 
all-inclusive thought-opposites — Unknown Force and known 
expression of Force. We name these two opposites in va- 
rious ways: actual Being and potential Being, the Me and 
the Not-Me, Man and God, Finite and Infinite, Change and 
the Changeless, the Mortal and the Immortal. 

It follows that what is popularly called the Immortal, the 
Infinite, God, is but one half the truth, for its existence de- 
pends upon the other half, just as the existence of the other 
half depends upon it. Man and God are two mutually con- 
ditioning correlates neither of which can exist without the 
other, for existence means a being through its opposites. 
The One Truth, the Only Reality, is the activity of Thought 
reaching, by speculation upon its own nature, the conclusion 
that it is the appearing of God, or Christ declaring that He 
and God are one. The activity of Thought sees itself asa 
world of sharply defined details generated by a Great Un- 
thought. 

True to its nature as activity Thought perpetually turns 
upon the Unthought to think it out ; it demands a knowledge 
of the attributes of God. This urge and pressure we call the 
religious instinct of man, and comment upon its perpetual 
appearance in all peoples and places and times. It must, of 
necessity, appear, for it is simply the assertion by Thought 
of its essence as activity. Thought can be active only by 
reducing the Unthought to itself; and this Unthought, God, 
the Infinite, the Immortal, offers himself as perpetual object 
of conquest, as perpetual sacrifice to man —the victim by 
whose death as the unknown, far-off, inconceivable God, by 
whose becoming mortal mind and taking on all the necessary 
conditions of this mortality, man is saved, Thought is given 
eternal life. Thought feeds upon the Unthought, or dies. 
God is the bread of life for man. 

But as Thought enlarges its compass by adding to itself 
the conception of a God with definite attributes and relations, 
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there appears beyond it again a dim Unknown, a wider Un- 
thought, a greater God, who challenges afresh more stren- 
uous activity to comprehend his nature, who offers again his 
infinity and his freedom for reduction by the finite laws of 
thought. Life through death, Growth through destruction, 
Victory through conquest, is the being of God, the essence 
of the Inconceivable. 

The infinite progress of the concentric spheres which we 
call existence now stands before us. Again this morning in 
obedience to our thought-natures we attack the outermost 
sphere and strive to conquer it by Thought, to find out God 
by searching — sure that as we advance, with equa] pace a 
mightier mystery encamps on every side about us. 

What is the nature of God? God, the First Cause, must 
be Freedom, for the First Cause must be uncaused. Yet, 
wherever we turn, we find the strong necessity of Law. 
Hence God must be a Free Will which freely chooses to 
work in obedience to law. Law involves abstraction from 
concrete cases. Hence a world of Law must be a world con- 
taining an ideal andareal. The ideal of Law, since it gov- 
erns the world in every part, must be an ideal of physical law, 
and an ideal of ideal or spiritual law. The real aspect of law 
we find already worked out in the physical world, but spirit- 
ual Jaw we see as our divine task to work out individually, 
and this individual work we call “moral choice.” Our sight 
of our moral freedom to create or not create a kingdom of 
righteousness within, a spiritual world revealing the rule of 
Divine Law, is the image of God’s Free Will to create the 
universe, or to réfrain from creating. Each one of us is 
created in God’s own image. God creates self and his world 
through free-will obedience to Law, hence each one of us 
sees self creating self and his world, if he will, through obe- 
dience to Law. God is image of free self-creating power ; 
‘Man is image of image, the sight of self as free self-creating 
power. 

We hold now the Transcendental theory of immortality in 
our grasp, and see what is meant by the assertion that im- 
mortality is first qualitative and only as result quantitative. 
Individua] immortality depends upon the kind of act the in- 
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dividual from moment to moment wills to do. If he identify 
himself with law by filling his ideal horizon with the sight of 
Law in all its details and ramifications and relations; and 
again by filling his real activities and powers with the work 
of realizing this law, forcing his every act to be a concrete 
embodiment of God’s law, a tangible instance of God’s right- 
eousness, he and Law become one, and the unchanging and 
eternal character of Law passes into his being, or rather, he 
translates his being into the eternal terms of law. 
Immortality, then, lies within the power of every one, 
The immortal life is a matter of individual choice. He can 
have it who wills to have it. Wecan enter upon it at this 
moment, for the Good Will which wills the Right for the sake 
of the Right, has the immortality of God, is God in individ- 
ual form creating his world of consciousness in the image of 
Law. Individuality is the specific form in which the Right 
is seen and willed by a single consciousness. This individu- 
ality has‘the same power of eternal life that the Good Will 
of God has, for it is organic member of the Good Will of God. 
We must guard against one error. Immortal life is not a 
Ding-an-sich which we can create once for all and lay up for 
safekeeping as we do a wooden image; it is not a gift which 
another can put in our possession. Immortal life is the in- 
dividual’s immortal activity of creating self through Free 
Will. The Activity is immortal or nothing exists. For 
again, Self is not Dzng-an-sich which is created and then per- 
sists. Self is the activity of self-creation, is God’s activity 
creating self just here and now by free-will choice. Only 
when I will the Right for the sake of the Right do I exist. 
At other moments God’s machine, the so-called “ natural I” 
exists — God’s material for this Ego, not this Ego; a part of 
the world of nature, not a moral being. The freedom to be 
or not to be is always present. If in the last moment of 
conscious mortal life the will is fixed upon the ideal Right, 
straightway a new reality is fashioned for it to take the place 
of the physical body, for the willed ideal involves a corre- 
sponding real. Just as every simple element of the body 
persists, so every spiritual element persists. The special 
element — individuality —is the special point of view of the 
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Right as willed. This special point of view in willing per- 
sists, correlates with itself a new real. Just as the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance, so the price of immortality is un- 
ceasing free-will activity. 

Since immortal life demands as its condition mortality, 
since immortal life can appear only through the presence of 
its opposite— mortal life—we are forced to conceive the 
Good Will as persisting through an infinite series of worlds ; 
world upon world opens upon our view, each of which is 
material for the exercise of free choice, for the activity of 
willing the Right for the sake of the Right. We are in the 
midst of the series now. Looking backward we see the 
infinite God, the Changeless, the Timeless, who has always 
been ; wherever he is posited there exists the world of con- 
sciousness with its finite limitations, its change, its time- 
series. Looking forward we see again the eternal God who 
will persist forever, and as the necessary complement of his 
eternal being, again we must see the world of consciousness. 
We are in the midst of immortal life at this moment. Here 
and now it unfolds itself, bearing us on its bosom. We 
wake to find ourselves in its central eddies, borne along by 
its mighty currents — and in its central eddies we shall for- 
ever see ourselves. It never will be any more real than it is 
to-day, or any more consciously in our grasp than it is to-day. 
We have at this moment all of existence in identifying self 
with the Good Will of God. Existence is one mighty con- 
scious ‘“ Now,’’ holding within itself the image of an infinite 
regress and of an infinite progress. You and I are each 
potential possessors of this ‘‘ Now,” with all its infinity and 
its immortality. 

If the Transcendentalist view of immortality is formulated 
we have the most practical creed that man has known, 
Listen! The world is the Appearing of God. The work of 
the world is divine as God-activity dealing with time and space. 
The individual is the form in which God-activity appears. 
His task is to do by Free Will what God would do in his ~ 
place ; thereby he becomes ‘God working under the freely 
assumed limitations of an Organic Self appearing in time and 
space.’’ Only one problem presents itself to every man — 
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What would God do in my circumstances? Only one prac- 
tical task devolves upon every man—to do what he sees, to 
work out the realization of his best insight into God’s con- 
duct in his particular station. 

This practice of perfection is, for the Transcendentalist, 
the soul of religion, the only religion:—to grasp life just 
here where each finds it, in the family, the school, the city, 
the nation, and ask, “ What should this family do and be at 
this moment to show forth all that God can do and be in 
this station? What should this school do and be that it 
may build the coming generation into a yet greater ‘ God- 
appearing,’ into a more complete self-consciousness of the 
all-compelling might of the Divine nature? What should 
this Nation do and be that in it God-working-righteousness 
may be visible?” Let then the vision be realized and life is 
the unfolding of the Divine Nature, the progressive actuali- 
zation of Spirit, the Logos, the Christ. 

Thus the most specific, concrete, practical living is 
demanded by the Transcendentalist. He summons every 
man individually to seize his special station and lift it 
higher than the world has yet conceived, that through indi- 
vidual action universal uplift may be attained. The station 
must be newly apprehended in all its possible compass and 
relations, in all that it can do for the well-being of the world; 
then the apprehension must be actualized. ‘ My station and 
its duties” sums up all of life. ‘My world is the sphere of 
my duties.’”’ ‘If ye do the will ye shall know the doctrine.” 

Knowing and doing, knowing through doing, knowing and 
doing and so being, is the way of the Blessed Life, the 
perfect way, the immortal life. 

May not the work of this Association lie just here? I have 
heard laments of its lack of vital issues, of the passing of 
its vigor with the passing of the old forms of evil which called 
it into life. Is any issue so vital as the immanence of God? 
Is there any form of evil which cannot be met and neutralized 
by that universal uplift of our country and of humanity which 
must ensue if each one sees to it that he is working God’s work 
ina specific station? Only when such spiritual enlargement 
keeps pace with our material increase are we safe from the 
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morbid growth of cancerous death. And this spiritual ex- 
pansion depends wholly upon the fidelity of the individual. 
We, as individuals, have in our hands our national life or 
our national death. 

Let me repeat the Transcendental Creed of immortality: 

I believe that the Ego is*‘‘ God-creating.”’ 

I believe that the Ego creates sub-conscious forms — the 
world of law. 

I believe that the Ego creates conscious creators, individ- 
ual egos, free-will moral agents. 

I believe that the individual Ego has the power of 
immortal life. 

I believe that immortal life consists in seeing and doing : 
seeing the Divine Will in its constant progress, its upward 
lift; seeing that it lifts only through the individual each in 
his particular station; seeing what this station demands for 
its present and practical uplifting; doing the Will, actualizing 
the sight, realizing the divine vision. 

In so far as we see and do, in so far are we God himself 
working out his moral will, and only in so far have we 
existence and immortality. 

Personal immortality, then, means throwing one’s self into 
the work of the world with the passion and out-flowing of 
one’s nature; consecrating life to this work, each in his 
station; offering the self as the substance in which the 
Divine Will shall be written, as the Mediator by which this 
will is made known to man and its at-one-ment with man’s 
deeds — the atonement for the imperfections of the world — 
is brought to pass. Be ye the Christ and ye are immortal 
life. 

But what of the Greater Mystery which encamps about 
our vision of immortal life? What lies beyond the Utter- 
most ? 

The farthest, the highest, the Most High, we have seen 
as the organic interaction of all individual consciousness. 
The nature of an organic whole is different from that of any 
one of its parts. Just as from the interaction of the heart, 
brain, lungs, and all the other bodily organs, there arises that 
imponderable and immeasurable force which we call person- 
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ality, so from the interaction of all these personalities there 
arises a something infinitely greater than force and personal- 
ity. The Uncalculable Whole, holding each consciousness 
as its member, is as different from consciousness as con- 
sciousness is from bodily member. Round the outmost that 
conception can throw forth flows an Inconceivable and 
Uncreate, mingling as its indistinguishable atoms, Creator 
and creation, finite mortality and the Infinite, the Immortal. 


Dr. JANES. — The next speaker as announced on our 
program needs. no introduction to the audience over which 
he has presided ; but, in order to fulfill his promise, he will, 
with your permission, simply read his paper by title, which 
implies the privilege of printing as a part of our proceedings ; 
for our guests must be heard first. I would have been very 
glad to speak to you briefly upon the conception of immor- 
tality, presenting the scientific argument ; but at this late 
hour it‘is best not to attempt it. 


Poth roo. OF DK. LEWIS. G. JANES, 
IMMORTALITY — THE SCIENTIFIC ARGUMENT. 


Science formulates no dogmas. It authorizes no man to 
speak for it ex cathedra. Its fellowship is conditioned upon 
no unchangeable creed, the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever. Its allegiance is pledged to the Ideal Truth, not to 
any discovery of yesterday or to-day, embalmed in a formula 
of words asa finality. Science passes no resolutions, adopts 
no platforms, anchors itself to no traditions. It sails forever 
the boundless sea of the Universal Life, eager in the search 
for undiscovered continents. It is patient and humble in its 
search, holding many of its judgments tentatively, willing to 
correct the half-sight of to-day by the larger vision and truer 
insight which the morrow may bring. 

Science deals primarily with facts. All facts, the idealist 
tells us, are facts of consciousness. This, science conceives 
to be a half-truth; for the data of consciousness are found in 
the sub-conscious life, and in an orderly world of Reality 
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that underlies it, which the individual consciousness cannot 
change by one jot or tittle. The human consciousness inter- 
prets this world of Reality in the symbols of its own sense- 
and thought-limitations ; but these symbols are unchangeable, 
and therefore testify indubitably to the real nature of the 
universe beyond the range of these limitations. 

But science does more than observe and collect facts; it 
classifies these facts, notes the conditions under which they 
occur, and formulates the laws which are thus discovered. 
All science, it has been said, is pre-vision; and it is only 
when it rises above the field of mere empirical experimenta- 
tion that science achieves its noblest triumphs and renders 
its most lasting service to the world. Science therefore is 
not the antagonist, but the twin-sister, of philosophy. The 
life of neither is complete without the constant aid and in- 
spiration of the other. Because philosophy has too often 
divorced itself from science, and built its temples in the 
cloud-region of apriori speculation instead of on the solid 
ground of experience, it has largely failed to meet the wants 
of practical men and women in a practical world. 

Science therefore completes itself in philosophy; and it is 
to the testimony of a scientific philosophy, or a philosophical 
science, rather than to a mere empirical investigation of facts 
that we must go for the final word of science upon the con- 
ception of Immortality. I have said for the final word. of 
science; let me not be misunderstood. In the truest sense, 
science utters no final word. Its conclusions of to-day may 
be corrected by the larger experience and deeper insight of 
to-morrow. By reason of this unlimited capacity for correc- 
tion, expansion and adaptation to the developing nature of an 
infinitely progressive being, science speaks at once a truer 
and more hopeful word to man than can possibly come to 
him from the cloud-regions of speculative metaphysics, or 
the empirical delving for facts of the psychic life in spirit- 
séances, 

Let us reflect for a moment upon the obvious truth that in 
the nature of the case, an endless life can only be experi- 
mentally demonstrated by endless living. Whether we stand 
upon the ground of metaphysics, or of experimental research, 
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or of the larger field of rational science, we look into the 
future with the eye of faith and hope and rational expecta- 
tion, and not with that of certain knowledge. Granted that 
the demonstrated facts of psychical research prove beyond a 
doubt the continuity of personal existence beyond the grave : 
the passage from this empirical fact to the conviction of 
individual immortality is a tremendous leap in the dark 
which the strict rules of logical procedure can hardly justify. 
Analogy would suggest an indefinite succession of re-births 
into differing conditions of life, rather than one phase of the 
after-life as a finality. This would coincide with speculations 
which are to-day accepted by vast numbers of the human 
race. An indefinite series of lives, it may be; but must we 
conceive it to be an infinite series? Why may we not be- 
lieve with many of these Oriental speculators, either that 
the dew-drop of personality will ultimately slip into the shin- 
ing sea of the Universal Life, there to lose all consciousness 
of its individual identity, or that this sense of “me” and 
“thee” will finally disappear by the realization of each man 
that in his true nature he is absolutely One with the Infinite 
Being? 

Neither empirical facts, nor apriori speculations, cut off 
from the field of scientific observation and experience, can 
offer the most’rational and satisfactory solution of our prob- 
lem. We must find this, if we find it at all, in the prophetic 
outlook which science deduces from the study of the nature 
of life itself, and from such analogies and inferences as may 
be logically drawn from the results of scientific research in 
both physical and psychical phenomena. It is in this direc- 
tion, therefore, that I would ask your thoughtful attention 
during the brief time allotted to me this morning. 

First, let us ask what is the latest word of science con- 
cerning the nature of our conscious life. It is easy, by 
dwelling upon the suffering and sorrow in the world, to as- 
sume a pessimistic attitude toward this problem, and con- 
clude that if this is not indeed the worst possible world, it is 
at least, as Professor Royce has intimated, a very poor and 
imperfect variety of life which we are now experiencing. It 
is unquestionably true that the world of our present con- 
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scious experience is but a minute arc of the complete circle 
of life. I confess, however, that if we may not draw some 
logical inferences as to the character and meaning of the full 
circle from the bit of it which is within the range of our 
vision, I see not how we can form any rational conclusion 
whatever as to its true nature. 

Looking at life from the standpoint of its evolution, and 
interpreting it superficially by our own developed conscious- 
ness of pleasure and pain, the vision is indeed one of con- 
stant turmoil, struggle, suffering and death. Everywhere 
the higher life has risen from the ashes of the lower, and 
has often fed on the very extinction of the lower. But sci- 
ence brings some alleviation even into this apparent Inferno 
of Nature. It assures us that the amount of actual suffer- 
ing is dependent in part upon the degree of nervous develop- 
ment and susceptibility in the organism, and in a much 
greater degree upon the mental attitude of the subject. The 
dogs which “delight to bark and bite’’ because it is “their 
nature to,” take their highest satisfaction in the fulfillment 
of this nature. They certainly do not manifest the same 
sense of suffering as would human beings under like circum- 
stances. In the yet lower organisms, where the destruction 
of life is most appalling, the amount of conscious suffering 
is doubtless exceedingly small. Looking over the whole 
field, the scientific psychologist seems to be justified in con- 
cluding, with Mr. Spencer, that since it is the experience of 
pleasures and pains which has everywhere been the motive 
power in effecting the evolution of conscious beings, at each 
successive stage 6f progress subjective satisfaction must 
have been in excess of suffering. And when the conditions 
compel degeneration instead of progress, the sense of pain 
is mercifully diminished. With the end in view of a self- 
conscious, -moral being, endowed with a measure of free 
choice in his course of life, the antithesis of pain and pleas- 
ure, good and evil, right and wrong, would seem to be a 
necessity both of individual experience and of social prog- 
ress. When we contemplate the results of the process in 
the noblest actual manhood and womanhood which we know, 
the end, I think, grandly justifies the means. Beneficence 
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blossoms even from the desperate struggle for existence, 
as springs Vymphea odorata from the murk and slime of its 
lowly bed. 

It is out of this very sense of the essential beneficence of 
life that the belief in its eternal continuance has sprung. It 
is because we find living here with our friends, on the whole, 
so satisfactory and delightful, that we hope to meet them again 
in a higher life beyond the grave. If this hope had been 
clear and strong in the childhood of the race, and had grad- 
ually faded from the human mind with its advancement in 
intelligence and civilization, then indeed the analogies of ex- 
perience would indicate it to be an irrational superstition; 
but a scientific study of the natural history of the doctrine 
of a future life proves that the contrary course has been il- 
lustrated in its evolution. It began with a vague and general 
belief that the bodies of some of the dead might be re- 
animated at an indefinite future period, and only gradually 
did it attain the form of a sublime confidence in the natural 
immortality of man. I know of no similar psychological his- 
tory of the growth of a human sentiment, or belief, where it 
had no rational foundation. While in the nature of things 
the special forms which this belief has taken among differ- 
ent races and religious sects have only a subjective validity, 
the persistence and survival of the doctrine through all these 
changing forms would seem to constitute the basis for a logi- 
cal argument from scientific analogy in favor of its essential 
truth. 

While at least so much may be said, I think, regarding the 
natural inferences from the facts revealed by a scientific 
study of the doctrine of a future life, science has been lay- 
ing the foundations for a rational transformation and justifi- 
cation of this belief in other ways, equally significant. The 
grounds of the older materialism have been completely un- 
dermined by recent investigations in physics and psychology. 
Matter is no longer conceived as a dead and inert substance, 
out of which have sprung all mental phenomena. Following 
the lines laid down by Kant, modern scientific philosophy 
has now no room or definition for matter as a thing in itself ; 
it is simply the sum of all its properties or qualities; and 
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these are scientifically demonstrated to be the symbols 
whereby the individual consciousness interprets the move- 
ments of a Reality of which itself constitutes a finite phase 
or phenomenon, but which in the totality of its inter-rela- 
tional activities is unknowable to the finite mind, 

While the atomic theory still holds its place in scientific 
thought, the atom is now conceived either as the product of 
vortex motion in an imponderable ether, or by other investi- 
gators as a mere undimensionable center of force; and force 
itself has been shown by Mr. Spencer to be essentially a 
psychical conception. Back of the ether, as Professor Dolbear 
declares, we must posit a Spiritual Reality which is the motor- 
cause of all evolution, In the death of Professor Biichner, 
a few days ago, almost the last of the scientific defenders of 
a genuinely materialistic hypothesis of the nature of the 
world-substance has left us ; while the monistic philosophy of 
Haeckel, the most objective of our modern evolutionary 
thinkers, posits an atomic soul, and thus spiritualizes the 
world by piece-meal. 

While a scientific physiology has given the death-blow to 
the crude conception of the resurrection of the physical 
body, by showing that there is in truth no static physical 
organism for the conscious individual, even from one moment 
to another, since all life is conditioned upon the constantly 
recurring birth and death of the cells which make up the 
body, it has strengthened the argument for a spiritual im- 
mortality by the same demonstration, which brings out in 
strong relief the continuity of memory and consciousness 
that testity to the unity of the ego in spite of this constant 
flux and change in the bodily tissues. The step from the. 
scientific knowledge that personal identity survives the per- 
petual process of death and change which goes on in the 
physical organism and constitutes indeed the very condition 
of its normal life, to the faith that it may somehow survive 
the final dissolution of the body, is certainly not impassable 
in thought. 

The agnostic attitude of many of the apostles of science 
toward all ontological and speculative problems, has been as- 
sumed, especially by those who criticise or reject this atti- 
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tude, to militate against a belief in personal continuance after 
death. But agnosticism is a two-edged sword, which cuts 
off dogmatism in both directions. A true philosophical ag- 
nosticism repels the dogmatism which denies as well as that 
which irrationally affirms. While it says, “I do not know,” 
it may not logically affirm of the future life, “I cannot hope.” 
It cuts the ground from under the gnosticism of negation as 
well as from beneath the foundations of ontological specula- 
tion. In so far as that mode of scientific thought which has 
called itself agnosticism goes beyond this and assumes to 
deny the possibility of a life apart from that of the physical 
body, it is untrue to its own fundamental thesis, and is rapidly 
being superseded by a saner and more rational attitude, 
with the subsidence of that pathological wave of intellectual 
pessimism which has affected our science, as well as our 
poetry, fiction, philosophy and art, during these last decades 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

But it is rather in the enlargement, deepening and _beauti- 
fying of the life that now is, than through these side-views 
and analogies, that modern science is laying the foundations 
for a rational belief in immortality. The aim of the entire 
process of evolution in conscious beings is fullness of life — 
the free, normal and proportionate development and use of 
their whole natures. Every discovery, every invention, act- 
ing as an extension of human faculty —a telescope or micro- 
scope to the eye of man, a telephone to voice or ear, a quick- 
ener and educator of taste, a refinement of touch, a lever to 
the hand, the wings of steam and electricity to locomotion — 
adds to the mystery, wonder, beauty, divinity and complete- 
ness of life. Binding men more closely together, every 
achievement of science constitutes a new incentive to human 
affection —a new movement toward the conscious solidarity 
and mutual interdependence of the race. By filling this life 
full of deeper and grander meanings, science is making it 
more and more impossible for us to conceive that the life of 
man is like that of the grass, which to-day is and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven. 

Every enlargement of the life that now is emphasizes the 
significance of the age-long query as to its final meaning and 
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destiny. The positivist conception of corporate immortality 
—the survival of personal influence in the life of future 
generations —while a noble incentive to morality, fails wholly, 
like the Oriental doctrine of Karma, to satisfy the normal 
demands of the intellect. When the earth grows old and 
dies, as astronomers prophesy, what then becomes of the 
survival of human influence, unless it is perpetuated in the 
unquenchable individuality of an immortal soul? 

Toward this conclusion all the deeper tendencies of mod- 
ern scientific thought seem to me clearly to point. The age- 
long striving of Nature for the production of the self-con- 
scious human individual can hardly find a rational justifica- 
tion and explanation save in the conception of a perpetual 
communion of separate, individual souls, each possessing a 
common element of divine kinship to the Infinite Reality out 
of which they have sprung and in which they are eternally 
embosomed. <A _ logical corollary of this conception would 
be that of an eternal, progressive evolution in each separate 
individual, growing out of this social relationship. Vainly 
indeed do we try to penetrate the veil and form a definite, 
rational idea of the mode and conditions of this life beyond 
the grave. As this world is but a world of symbols, that 
hides even while it reveals the glory and perfection of the 
Infinite Reality which is the only true object of thought and 
knowledge, so perhaps, in another life, we may read other 
lessons in the terms of a yet higher and more beautiful sym- 
bolism. And the Church of the Future, I cannot doubt — 
the Church of Free Religion — though it come into the world 
naked, like the babein the manger, as Emerson said, “ with- 
out shawm, or psaltery, or sack-but, shall have science for 
symbol and illustration.’ Respecting all honest intellectual 
convictions, and welcoming all reverent truth-seekers to its 
fellowship, it shall draw moral inspiration as well as hope for 
the immortal life from the testimonies of science, and its 
single-hearted devotion to ideal truth. 


Dr. JANES. —That view which is held by millions of 
human beings upon a topic like this is never without interest 
to thoughtful people everywhere — never should be; and it 
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gives me great pleasure to present as the last speaker of this 
morning the Swami Abhedananda, of India, who will speak to 
us upon the Oriental View of Immortality. 


ADDRESS OF THE SWAMI ABHEDANANDA. 
THE ORIENTAL DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. 


Those who have studied the writings of the ancient 
Aryans, who inhabited India, will remember that the Hindus, 
the ancient Aryans of India, were the first nation who under- 
stood the conception of immortality, and expressed it more 
clearly than any of the philosophers, such as Plato and Hegel, 
who flourished in other countries at other times. Referring 
to one of the most ancient writings of these Hindu _ philos- 
ophers, in the most poetical of the philosophic treatises 
which have been handed down to us from prehistoric times, 
—I mean the Katha Upanishad (which has been translated 
by Sir Edwin Arnold under the title of ‘The Secret of 
Death”), — we find it begins with this inquiry : 

“There is this doubt: When a man dies, some say he has 
gone forever, he is annihilated ; but others hold that he still 
lives ;— which of these is true and correct ?”’ 

Various answers have been given to this question. Meta- 
physics, philosophy and religion in all countries have endeav- 
ored to solve the problem ; but at the same time hundreds of 
thinkers have tried their best to bring forward arguments 
against the idea that man exists after death,— in other words, 
against the idea of immortality. In spite of all their attempts 
the question still arises in our minds, What becomes of man 
after death? Does he still exist ? 

From the very ancient times there existed in India a class 
of thinkers or theorists called Charvakas. They believed 
that the individual soul is the same as the body. When the 
body dies the soul is also dead and gone. They identified 
body with soul. Their motto was: “ As long as you live, 
live comfortably. Seek pleasure. If you donot have money, 
beg or borrow ; because after death, when this body will be 
burned into ashes, nothing will be left which will have to 
account for your deeds.” Such Charvakas we find in almost 
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every country and every age. If we study the Old Testa- 
ment carefully we find that in the ninth chapter of Eccle- 
siastes, Solomon says: ‘‘ Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, 
and drink thy wine with a merry heart. . . . Live joyfully 
with thy wife whom thou lovest; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest.”’ 

The followers of such Charvakas are spreading very rapidly 
in every country. They are called by different names to-day, 
such as atheists, agnostics, materialists, and so forth. Ac. 
cording to these Charvakas, or this class of thinkers, those 
who believe in a soul after death, or in a life after death, 
are superstitious fools, while those who follow them in op- 
posing this idea are clever and intelligent beings. There is 
no such thing as the soul, most of them hold. No argument 
can convince them. No argument can make them believe 
that the soul is separable from the body; because they do not 
admit the existence of anything which cannot be perceived 
by the senses. Volumes after volumes have been written 
against the existence of soul, in order to stop the useless 
questioning; but, in spite of all their efforts, have they 
succeeded in stopping that innate question — What remains 
after death? — which rises spontaneously in almost every 
human heart? The same question arises to-day as arose 
thousands of years ago. Nobody can stop it, because it is 
inseparably connected with our nature. The same question 
was asked by sages and sinners, by prophets and priests, by 
kings and beggars —the same question we are discussing 
to-day ; and it willbe discussed in the future. We may for- 
get it for the time being in the turmoils and struggles of our 
lives ; we may not ask. it when we are deeply absorbed in 
comforts and luxuries and sense enjoyments ; we may delude 
ourselves by various false argumentations; but the moment 
we notice the sudden appearance of death, the moment we 
see that some of our nearest and dearest ones are going to 
die, we stop for a while and ask within ourselves, What is 
this? Where has he gone? Does he still exist ? What has 
become of him? That dormant question reappears in a new 
form and disturbs the peace of our mind. 
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Then we begin to inquire; but at the very threshold of 
our inquiry we find an adamantine wall which it is almost 
impossible to break through. Weak intellects stop there; 
their feeble attempts to cross that wall produce no result. 
That wall is nothing but the belief that the body is the pro- 
ducer of the soul, that the soul is the result of the physical 
form we call the “body.” Those who can overcome this 
strong barrier can discover the immortal nature. The old, 
crude way of inferring existence after death, and a future life 
for all men, women and children from the tradition of a single 
miraculous resurrection of a certain person, no longer appeals 
to our reason. The days of believing blindly in the authority 
of somebody’s sayings are gone by. We want maturer rea- 
soning. Those who believe in that miraculous resurrection 
will perhaps say that those who do not believe in it have no 
hope. But we do not listen to their remarks now. The time 
has come when we want to discuss the question scientifically, 
psychically, philosophically, metaphysically, and in all other 
ways possible. 

Now let us see whether the explanation that body is 
the cause of the soul is satisfactory or not. Taking it for 
granted that the soul, or the mass of thought, or whatever 
you may call it,is the outcome of the combinations of matter 
which make up the body, we ask, What is the cause of that 
body? What force combines the matter into the form of the 
body? What force is there which forms your body in one 
way and my body in another? What is the cause of these 
distinctions? Some people say that the aggregate of mate- 
rials which we call the body is the cause of that force or that 
power which we call the soul or ego or individual personality. 
But if we ask them, What is the cause of that body which 
produces the soul? they say, Some other combination of 
matter. The materialists will perhaps answer that this body 
has been produced by some other body. But the question 
remains the same. What is the cause of ¢/at combination of 
matter —that “some other body” ? Some other combina- 
tion of matter, —and soon. Instead of answering the ques- 
tion and explaining the cause of the combination of matter, 
they say that this combination is the result of another com- 
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bination, which ultimately Jeads to the fallacy of vegressus in 
eufinttum. The method of explaining the soul by the body is 
like the process of explaining the cause by the effect, which 
is putting the cart before the horse. 

Many people think that our parents have created our soul. 
But.if we study closely our own nature, and the nature of 
every individual, we find that the parents have no such 
power. Each individual is bound: by the eternal laws of 
nature. Each individual is free and independent of parents 
and other environment. ; 

The Hindus believe that each individual soul existed before 
birth and will exist in future. By individual soul the Hindus 
mean the swbtle body, They say that this gross form, which 
we call the body, is the result.of a subtle form which we call 
the ego, This subtle form consists of mind, the vital powers, 
intellect, intelligence. The subtle body may be called the 
germ of life.. It is called by some the thought body, by 
others the bright body, the resurrected body, and so forth. 
It contains infinite possibilities and potentialities. This 
subtle body remains after death. All the experiences, im- 
pressions, desires, ideas, that are gathered through a gross 
body remain in the form of an invisible bundle of subtle 
matter and thought force, which manufactures another gross 
form. This germ of life, after accomplishing certain pur- 
poses by assuming one form, gives up the old mantle and 
invests itself in a new one, being subject to the laws of cause 
and effect, action and reaction. This subtle body, or germ 
of life, is the individual ego. It remains after the gross form 
is dead, and continues evolving and evolving until it mani- 
fests perfectly all the latent powers that are coiled up within 
itself. 

But here a question arises: Is this subtle body immortal ? 
Most of the philosophers of India have discussed this ques- 
tion. It is a very puzzling problem. In the first place, those 
who do not understand what the subtle body is will not be 
able to question, even, in that way. What we mean by 
subtle body must be understood first. Then whether it has 
any form or not. And then the question will arise, Is the 
subtle body immortal? But before answering this question 
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we will have to understand clearly what we mean by “im- 
mortal.” By the word “immortal” we mean that which 
does not die. Again, What is death? If by death we under- 
stand the absolute annihilation of something, then there is 
no such thing as death in the universe. Everything is 
immortal. But if we understand by death a change, then we 
say that which is changeable is not immortal, that which is 
subject to change is perishable, and everything that is perish- 
able or subject to change is finite, that is, limited by time 
and space and subject to the law of causation. The gross 
body being finite, it is subject to time, space and causation. 
It is changeable. It is subject to death. Similarly it can be 
shown that the subtle body is finite and changeable. But 
the subtle body continues to exist until the purpose of life is 
fulfilled. The process of evolution first begins with the indi- 
vidual ego or the subtle body; then it continues into the 
gross physical form. Being subject to evolution, it is change- 
able, but-it exists through millions of years. It is changeable, 
because our mind is changeable, our intellect changes, and 
all the powers of seeing, hearing, smelling, are changeable ; 
consequently the subtle body, which is the sum total of all 
the powers, physical, vital and mental, must be subject to 
change. 

This subtle body, according to the Vedanta philosophy, 
the best philosophy which the Hindu mind has ever thought 
out, cannot be unchangeable or immortal. It is not our true 
nature, but it is the receptacle of a still subtler power, a still 
subtler being, which is called in Sanskrit, the A¢maz or spirit. 
That Atman or spirit is not mind. It is beyond mind. It is 
not matter or force, but it is the illuminator of matter and 
force. It is the cause of our conscious existence or individ- 
uality. It is the cause of our intelligence. It is described 
in this philosophy asa circle whose circumference is nowhere, 
whose center is everywhere. It is omnipresent, omniscient, 
and possesses infinite powers, infinite wisdom and infinite 
possibilities. This Atman is our real Self, our divine nature. 

Here another question arises. What is the nature of this 
Atman, which is neither mind nor subtle body, nor gross 
body, neither matter nor force? This question puzzled the 
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minds of the Hindu philosophers for a long time, and it gave 
rise to different schools of philosophy in India. Some said 
that this Atman is an absolute being and that each individual 
possesses an Atman. The Sdéxkhya school of philosophy, for 
example, maintains that there are many Atmans, each of 
which is divine, immortal, absolute and infinite. But the 
best thinkers of those daysraised an objection to this theory. 
They said that if the true nature of individuals, or the Atman, 
be infinite and absolute, then how is it possible that there 
can be many Atmans? How can there be many Infinites ? 
The Infinite must be one, otherwise it is finite, and the Abso- 
lute also must be one. Finally, the Vedanta philosophy 
demonstrated that the so-called many Atmans or many spirits 
are but the partial manifestations of one universal Atman, 
or a universal spirit, whom we call God, and who is wor- 
shiped by different names in different countries, by some as 
Our Father in Heaven, by others as Brahman, Allah, Christ, 
Buddha, and so forth. We are by our birthright, as it were, 
immortal and divine. Our true nature is changeless, and 
free from birth, growth, decay or death. Birth, growth, de- 
cay and death can affect only the gross form. But that 
which is beyond the physical body, that which is the illu- 
minator of the subtle body, is free from all changes ; as such 
it is immortal and eternal. That Atman is the real individ- 
ual in us. 

Some may ask, What will become of our individuality after 
death? Shall we lose it? That question has been answered 
very clearly and most logically by the Hindu philosophers. 
First of all they explained the true meaning of the word “ In- 
dividuality.” They pointed out the difference between indi- 
viduality and personality. Most people do not understand 
that difference and consequently get confused. The Hindu 
philosophers showed with wonderful clearness that our indi- 
viduality depends neither on body nor the senses, mind, 
intellect, nor memory, but upon the Atman, which is the 
source of our consciousness, the basis of our intelligence, 
which is divine andimmortal. Our individuality is unchange- 
able. Our body is changing; every particle of our system is 
changing constantly, our mind is changing, but still we are © 
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the same individual. By the word “ individual” they mean 
that which cannot be divided. They say there is one ocean 
of undivided individuality, and that eternal and universal 
Individual is immortal. When that eternal Individual man- 
ifests through my body it becomes my individuality ; when 
it manifests through your body it becomes your individuality. 
The individuality which you or I possess is in the truest 
sense neither yours nor mine. When that eternal Individual 
manifests through a horse’s body it becomes horse individual- 
ity ; through a tiger, it becomes tiger individuality ; through 
an insect, it becomes insect individuality, and soon. There- 
fore it is said, in one of the Upanishads, “Who can live if 
that immortal Individual ceases to manifest even for a 
moment ?”’ 

The nature of this Atman, or our immortal nature, or true 
Self, is described beautifully in the Bhagavad Gita: 


‘« That divine Self cannot be cut by the sword ; 
Fire cannot burn it ; 
Water cannot moisten it ; 
Air cannot dry it.” 


“ Tf the slayer think he has slain, or if the slain think he is 
slain,” neither of them understands the true nature of this 
Atman ; because it can neither slay nor be slain. The real- 
ization of such an Atman is the attainment of immortality. 
In the voluminous scriptures of the Hindus you will find 
that the attainment of immortality is described as the highest 
end of our life. If you read the most ancient writings, you 
will find such passages as : — “ He who knows the Truth has 
attained immortality”; “By knowing God ‘you will become 
immortal”; ““By knowing God you will realize your true 
immortal nature,’”’ and so forth. The object of all other 
religions is just the same. The true ideal of Christianity 
also is the attainment of immortality. But as long as we are 
fighting amongst ourselves about petty differences of opinion, 
for a creed or denomination, we forget that ideal; we do not 
understand the true spirit and aim of Christianity or any 
other religion. Religion does not mean a belief in this or 
that ; it is the Science of the Soul. Religion which does not 
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reveal our immortal nature, but simply teaches certain dog- 
mas or a belief in this or that, is not worthy of the name. 
But when we understand the true object of religion and the 
purpose of life, when we realize our Divine and Immortal 
spirit, then we become truly Christian, then we say, as Jesus 
said, “I and my Father are one’’; then and then alone we 
become one with the Father in heaven. 


This concluded the proceedings of the morning session, 
and a recess was taken until half-past two o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session the Hollis Street Theatre was 
occupied by an audience which filled every seat and much of 
the available standing-room, being the largest assembly ever 
brought together at any meeting of the Association. 

The theme of the afternoon was “The Bible in the Light 
of Modern Thought,” the speakers who had been announced 
being as follows: the Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, of Boston ; 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, of Cambridge; Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, of Chicago; Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, of New York. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who with this con- 
vention closed his long term of service as President of the 
Association, called the meeting to order promptly at half-past 
two o'clock, speaking as follows : 


OPENING REMARKS OF COLONEL HIGGINSON. 


It isa rather fortunate thing that this Association holds its 
meeting at the very end of Anniversary Week, and so not only 
has the opportunity to criticise allthe others without being itself 
criticised,— a thing which would be of very doubtful advan- 
tage,— but has the satisfaction of being the only body which 
is not in a manner committed to certain opinions, and so of 
being a body which can spread a somewhat more varied board 
than the others. All the others, even the most liberal, are 
expected to bring forward their opinions. Here there are no 
opinions to be brought forward that are collective, no opinions 
that characterize the whole, except the one doctrine of per- 
sonal liberty. As to everything else, each person speaks for 
himself, and each person is responsible for himself alone. 

At one of the early meetings of this organization we had 

os 
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perhaps a greater compliment than we have ever received 
since. It came from an Andover theological student who 
came and spent an afternoon here and went away saying that 
he had heard the word “religion” used in five different sig- 
nifications. That vindicated our fidelity to our principle. I 
cannot promise you as many.as five significations of the word 
‘“‘religion”’ this afternoon — because there are to be only four 
speakers. But still, when we consider how many different 
definitions of the same word a single enthusiastic speaker can 
bring into a single speech, I won’t guarantee that there may 
not be, not only four, but forty, different opinions, and you must 
take the consequences. We shall have here men of whom we 
only claim that each isa man. We only claim that each has 
something to say upon one of the two great subjects which 
have been selected as perhaps the two most momentous for the 
day’s deliberations : the subject of personal immortality in 
the morning, and the subject of the relation of the Scrip- 
tures —the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures —to Modern 
Thought, in the afternoon. And inasmuch as we are to speak 
in a new place, and in a place which has not invariably and 
always the associations of a church, I may as well begin by 
calling upon that one of our speakers who is most familiar to 
the associations of this place, since he preaches here once a 
week ; and one whom a large part of his congregation, I do 
not doubt, are here to hear. I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you as the first speaker of the afternoon the Rev. 
Benjamin Fay Mills of Boston. 


s 


ADDRESS OF REV. BENJAMIN FAY MILLS. 


It is a very easy thing, seemingly, for some people to wor- 
ship the Bible. It seems impossible for some individuals to 
detect anything but good in it or about it. And, on the 
other hand, it seems easy for some to condemn the Bible and 
to find nothing good in it. The destructive passion in itself 
is not a noble one. All the men of all the ages might have 
been able to tear down some of our mountains and bring 
forth the great treasures of gold and silver and precious 
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stones, but all of us put together so far have not been able 
to rear one mountain, and no alchemy has been discovered 
that could make one grain of gold. A child may tear a flower 
in pieces and trample it underneath his feet, but all the wise 
men and powerful who have lived thus far have never been 
able to make another flower and tint it with its beauty or 
store it with its perfume. And while it may be necessary to 
pull down the mountains in order that we may reach the 
treasure, and while it may be desirable to destroy some flowers 
in order that we may produce better fragrance, I for one 
refuse either to worship the Bible or to attempt to destroy it. 

There have been many theories, and many are held to-day, 
concerning the Bible. Our subject this afternoon concerns 
only modern thought in relation to this book or collection of 
books. There are those living to-day who believe that every 
portion of the Bible is inspired by God, and that the original 
writers and the copyists and the custodians and the trans- 
lators and the printers, and every one who has had anything 
to do with preserving and bringing the Bible to us in its 
present shape, have been directly inspired by the Holy Spirit 
to give us an absolutely perfect and authoritative Book. 
There are others, like the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church, who hold the view that the original manu- 
scripts were inspired, and that what errors occur in connection 
with our present Bible are errors that have been made at a 
later time, when men had lost the knack of inspiration. I do 
not see that this in itself is a very inspiring theory, for the 
oldest manuscript of the Old Testament that we have is only 
a thousand years old, and the oldest that we have of the New 
Testament was produced in something like the fourth century. 
There are others who hold that the Bible itself is not inspired 
and is not identical with the word of God, but that it contains 
the word of God; that it was given, not to teach science or 
philosophy, but that it was given to tell man what he needs 
to know spiritually, so that, if he would, he might make no 
mistake concerning the great spiritual problems of the present 
and the hereafter. As a Catholic divine expressed it, the 
Bible was given, not to tell how the heavens go, but how to 
goto heaven. It might have been thought desirable, how- 
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ever, to say the least, that before God produced the Bible he 
should have learned how the heavens go, in order that there 
might be no inaccuracy in connection with either question — 
as to how the heavens go or how to go to heaven. There 
are also those who believe that the Bible is not specially 
inspired, that is, that it is not uniquely inspired, and yet that 
it is practically so because nothing up to this time has ap- 
proached it or begun to equal it. In other words that, com- 
pared with other literature, it differs not in kind but in degree. 
There are others who believe that the Bible is a purely 
human book of more or less doubtful value, and there are 
others still who believe that the Bible at present is one of the 
greatest enemies of human progress. This view was held by 
the great English historian Froude, who believed that the 
regard of the people for the Bible was the greatest enemy ex- 
isting at the present time to human progress. If the Bible is 
accepted as authoritative and as a master, I would agree with 
Mr. Froude. Anything that existed two thousand years ago, 
regarded as authority to-day, stands squarely across the path 
of human progress [applause]; and the Christian or civilized 
world needs only one thing more than to lose the idea of the 
special authority of the Bible, and that is to discover once for 
all the source of all inspiration ; and the only possible excuse 
for leaving the Bible in a place of any reverence at all is the 
challenge of its defenders, ‘“‘What genuine inspiration to a 
righteous life and righteous society will you put in the place 
of it?” But there is a sense in which even orthodoxy is out- 
growing old ideas of the Bible. It is now the divider of the 
church. There is nothing more pathetically ludicrous than 
to hear some representative of an orthodox denomination say, 
“Let us unite on the Bible.” There is nothing in the uni- 
verse upon which the different denominations could not 
better unite to-day than upon the Bible. Once the Bible 
authenticated religion. Now it requires ecclesiasticism to 
authenticate it, and it calls on its devotees no longer to be 
aggressive advocates, but rather defenders and apologists. 
The Bible was never investigated at all until a hundred 
years ago. The question was never seriously asked, ‘ What 
is the Bible?” until fifty years ago. It was looked upon as 
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a thing too sacred and apart and beyond the common life and 
possibilities of man to even be investigated by them. It is 
not so long since a man would have been judicially murdered 
in the combined names of justice and religion, and even in 
the name of the gentle Jesus, for venturing to intimate that 
Moses did not state of himself that he was “the meekest 
man,” or use names that were not coined until scores of years 
after he left the flesh, or that since his own time there had 
never been a prophet that had arisen like unto himself, or 
record events that happened long after his decease, even 
writing down by inspired prediction the circumstances of his 
own death and burial. We now see that the Bible teaches 
religion, not in the old sense of a once-for-all authority on the- 
ology or on religious practice, but as an unconscious record 
of the development of the religious idea ; and there is scarcely 
a foundation fact, or fundamental doctrine, that is held by the 
Christian church to-day that, rightfully understood, is not 
directly-contradicted by what we know of the Bible itself. 
When we speak of the Bible being given to teach religion, it 
becomes a very natural question to ask what religion it 
teaches. The fact is that a man cannot mention the Bible 
without practically referring to forty different kinds of 
religion. To say the word “ Bible,” meaning this collection 
of nearly seventy books, is to speak of almost every religion 
that has been known to the mind and to the experience of 
man. There is only one principle of unity in this collection 
of books, and that is the fact that they were probably all 
written by Jews. They all record something of the progress 
of the race when compared with one another, and they are 
bound together, as I said, in such fashion as to show the 
foolishness of almost every doctrine that has been derived 
from them. 

There are seven very distinct kinds of religion that are 
taught by the Bible. - The earliest religion that we find incul- 
cated in the Bible is Nature worship, and if we had been 
reading the Bible with our eyes and not with our prejudices, 
we would have learned centuries ago that the earliest people 
of whom we have any record in the Bible were worshipers of 
sticks and stones, of mountains and trees. We can also see 
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how out of that grew the faith in the one God among many 
Gods, called by the title of Yahweh. And out of this, once 
more, the third kind of religion, Jehovah growing to be 
greater than the Gods of the peoples round about; not one 
only God, but one God that was greater than other gods. 
Out of this we see growing the religion of the prophets, a 
high, noble, spiritual enthusiasm, a conception of God-as a 
righteous God, even though the word “righteousness ’”’ might 
be wrongly interpreted ; a conception of God as a spiritual God, 
taking the people of Israel out of the reign of idolatry. After 
that comes the great deterioration, as the pendulum swings 
back again, and from the high altitude of the prophets the 
people go down into the valley of sacerdotalism. It was a 
wonderful revelation to me when I realized that the Levitical 
system was not one of the first things in the system of the 
Israelite, but one of the last things, before coming to Jesus ; 
for we know, as truly as we know any fact of history, that all 
the system of the Levites was a corruption and deterioration 
and a going back from the high attitude that had been as- 
sumed by the prophets. 

Beyond that was Christianity, not as a reaction this time, 
but a real ascent upon the spiral; Christianity, that died as 
soon as it was born, that possibly never was born at all. This 
continent has never known anything of Christianity. We 
speak of living in a Christian land, but our Christian lands, 
so called, are the warlike lands of earth, and, measured by 
any just standard of Christianity, you would have to search 
for your Christianity to-day in the placid, quiet, non-resist- 
ant, so-called heathen of India, who are despised by some 
of us. 

After Christianity, came the religion that we call by that 
name to-day, so far as dogma is concerned, and that is Paul- 
inism. What is known in the church in the way of doctrine 
is not Christianity. None of the churches pay the slightest 
attention practically to what Jesus said, or live in the manner 
in which Jesus lived. They do not live in the manner in 
which Paul lived, nor even in the manner that Paul taught, 
but so far as “ Christians”’ have dogmas and doctrines to-day 
that stand for a religious system, those doctrines belong to 
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Paul and not to Jesus. Jesus never heard anything of them. 
The doctrine of the deification of Jesus was something to 
which he never referred, and it is never referred to in the 
Gospels except in the Gospel of John, which, as you know, 
was written a century or more after JeSus had left this earth. 
Jesus knew, nothing whatever of the dogma of the fall of 
man, that has so cursed the world and so curses it still. 
Jesus had no conception of the redemption and atonement. 
They were all born after him. And there have been, as I 
said, in the Bible, seven kinds of religion, and beyond this, 
growing out of the Bible in one fashion or another, or grow- 
ing out of people and their interpretation of the Bible, there 
have been seventy-seven more. The Bible has been used to 
teach all sorts and descriptions of doctrines. It has been 
used to oppose slavery, it has been used to justify slavery. 
It has been a text-book with which to defend polygamy, it has 
been the weapon with which its enemies have attacked the 
Mormon.custom. It has been used by the ritualist and the 
Catholic to show that they are correct, and it has been used 
by the Independent and the man who scorns ritualism to 
show that they are right. Even the Greek and Roman 
churches stand over against one another, each heaping con- 
tumely and scorn and reproach on the head of the other, 
when there seems to be no more difference between them 
than there is between tweedledum and tweedledee. We find 
the Baptists showing that the Bible teaches that the way to 
go to heaven is down under the water, and we find other 
people showing that the way to go to heaven is by coming to 
the edge of the water and having water put upon our heads. 
We find other people showing from the same Bible that the 
water has become a curse, and that the way to go to heaven 
is to use no water at all. We find people bringing to us all 
sorts of ideas concerning the return of Christ. Christ came 
at the destruction of Jerusalem; Christ has not come and 
Christ will never come; the return of Christ was not 
mystical; the return of Christ was meant to be mys- 
tical; the return of Christ will accomplish this, the return 
of Christ will not accomplish this, and so on. I have heard 
of a sect in —is there anybody here from Wisconsin? Well, 
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we will call it Wisconsin —I have heard of a denomination 
in Wisconsin who call themselves “ Little Children,” taking 
that title from the words of Jesus, “Except you become as 
little children ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” And in order that they may be thoroughly qualified 
to enter into this heaven, these devotees spend their time in 
trying to obey the words of Jesus by playing with dolls and 
tops and marbles. I have actually heard of a minister who 
said that there was no possibility of comprehending the Bible 
by the use of the intellect, and that the real Christ never 
entered into the mind of any man who confessed that he tried 
to use his own mind in an independent way at all; and in 
order to justify his statement he quoted this text, “In such 
an hour as ye ¢hznk not the Son of man cometh.” And I can 
give you something the accuracy of which I can guarantee, 
for it is from a friend of mine who is an orthodox minister. 
This man says that the proper way to interpret the words of 
the Psalm, “I hate vain thoughts, but thy law do I love,” is 
to omit the word “ vain,” which was not in the original at all, 
making it read, ‘I hate thoughts, but thy law do I love.” 
While I realize there are some things that are to be 
spiritually rather than mentally apprehended, as a master — 
as a master, mind — I believe that to-day the Bible encour- 
ages ignorance and cultivates exclusiveness, it does not teach 
modern morality, and is a terrible obstacle to the progress 
of the race. But I think that as a help to understand our- 
selves, and the growth and destiny of the race, the Bible is of 
infinite value, and even an orthodox Christian in order to be 
thoroughly orthodox, an orthodox Protestant Christian, need 
not take the Bible as a master. It goes without saying that 
the ordinary Catholic Christian need not, for he is not 
expected to. The church is his. master. The Bible is not 
the master of the Roman Catholic and never has been. It 
was only at the time of the Reformation that the idea of the 
Bible being master of any one came first into this world. It 
was when the reformers stood up before the anathemas of the 
rulers of the church out of which they were turned, and 
heard these rulers say, “ We have an infallible authority in 
the church, and you have no authority at all,” — it was only 
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then for the first time that men held up the Bible and said, 
“Here is my infallible authority”; and, like many of our 
doctrines, it was born purely out of controversy. 

I have said so much inacritical way. I desire to say some 
things in a constructive fashion, for I believe that we gain 
from the Bible marvelous lessons. First, concerning the de- 
velopment of man. We see man at first a savage wanderer. 
We see him offering human sacrifices. We know from the 
Bible, if the record be correct, the time when man’s con- 
science first revolted against the slaying of his fellow in order 
to appease God. We see him ceasing to be a wanderer and 
shepherd and hunter, and beginning to build cities. We see 
the tide flowing on, until instead of those old brutes who 
ravished captive women and slaughtered their enemies at the 
command of Jehovah, we find an Isaiah and a Jesus; a won- 
derful race, come already on a long journey, and seemingly 
to go farther and then farther and farther. 

I said that the Bible contradicted almost every doctrine 
that was taught by orthodoxy in its name, and I mean just 
that. I could take more than one afternoon to illustrate it, 
but I will only do it by this illustration. Take the doctrine 
of the Fall. If Jesus had been in the garden of Eden and 
Adam had lived eighteen hundred years ago, I could believe 
that this was a fallen race; but when a race is seen bya 
record like this to progress from a shrinking, naked savage, 
trembling in the garden before his God because he had eaten 
an apple — when a race can come from a savage like that to 
a man like Jesus, I say it is infamous to believe in the fall of 
man. I remember a couple of years ago or so when I went 
for the first time through the doors of our magnificent public 
library, the very best teacher of religion that has ever existed 
in the city of Boston. I was at that time meditating upon 
something that I intended to say upon the s ubject of original 
sin or original righteousness. It was the evening before, and 
I stood for a few moments in that grandest square that exists 
in America in its memories and promises. I looked across 
at the grand sanctuary where stood that massive man and 
lover of his kind who blessed this city for so many years. 
On my left hand I looked at the church where the society 
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worships over which once presided Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and at the temple of the Old South Church, and along down 
the street I saw the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
On my right hand I saw the gallery stored with treasures of 
ancient and modern art, and, as I looked upon all these, I won- 
dered what would be the effect if Adam could come into Cop- 
ley Square and be introduced to the public library by Phillips 
Brooks and Ralph Waldo Emerson; and I thought what 
would be the result if these men should take the poor, trem- 
bling fig-leaved savage and lead him through the doors of that 
massive building, into the hall-way, up those resplendent 
stairs flooded with light, looking upon the glory of sculpture 
and the beauty of painting, realizing, as far as he could real- 
ize, the marvels that were there, and yet that there stood by 
him two men almost infinitely nearer God than was he when 
God first made him out of the dust. I felt like saying, 
Never again let there be a sane man on earth who shall be- 
lieve in the fall of man. 

The development of the idea of God is also recorded in 
the Bible, so that he who runs may read. There was the idea 
of God as the jealous Yahweh, the Yahweh who told David, 
for instance, to number the people, and then plagued the peo- 
ple because David did number them; the Yahweh who told 
the people to destroy their enemies and mutilate the children 
and ravish the women; the Yahweh who said David was a 
man after his own heart, even when he took the seven sons. 
of Saul and hung them out that the birds of prey might feast 
upon them. It seems an infinite distance to travel in the 
development of the idea of God, from the old, cruel, blood- 
thirsty Yahweh to the God of Jesus when he said, ‘‘ Father,” 
and even beyond that when he may have said, ‘God is 
spirit.” 

I find, further, that the Bible is of infinite value to us in 
the light of modern thought, from emphasizing this great 
truth, that “ righteousness exalteth a nation,” but that “sin 
is a curse to any people.” They may not have known real 
righteousness, but so far as they did know the meaning of 
righteousness this was taught, by the record of the Jews, 
that when they were loyal to their best convictions they had 
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a right to expect prosperity. They may not have always se- 
cured it, but there is a great lesson that I would we might 
never lose. The twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, in which 
occurs that picture of the gathering of the nations before the 
throne of the Infinite Judge, tells us that the nations that 
have defrauded and been mean and unkind and unchar- 
itable have been going away on the left hand, and so they 
have, into a punishment for which we should have to invent 
a word if we did not have it. 

And, beyond that, there is a great lesson taught us by the 
Bible, in the idea of a chosen people. I said from this plat- 
form not long ago that I believed that the doctrine of elec- 
tion at first was a good doctrine; that it was better to believe 
that some people were chosen unto life than to believe that all 
were equally lower than the brutes ; and so it was better for 
them to think that one people were chosen than that none were 
selected. But there is nothing that the world needs more to- 
day than-for the nations to get this conception, that the laws 
of individual morality as acknowledged at this time are to: 
apply to social bodies, that the law for the individual is the 
law for the nation, and that what would be wrong in you as 
an individual sitting at your table in your house is just as 
wicked for a nation. I should feel sad indeed if we should 
fail to learn this lesson, that whether Israel or not had been 
especially selected by God, America has been chosen, and 
there is nothing ever needed by Israel, Rome or Greece, or 
any of the nations of the past or present, so much as Amer- 
ica. needs to-day the conviction of her own nobility, her own 
power and her own mission. And the mission of America 
is not to scramble for power or to plant flags anywhere on 
earth. The mission of America is to exemplify democracy 
and human brotherhood. The real America to-day is not 
slaughtering patriots in the Philippines ; the real America 
to-day is at the Hague, making proposals for universal and 
eternal peace. And I can almost imagine One standing with 
benignant look and saying unto us as a people, “ O that thou 
hadst known in this thy day the things that concern thy 
peace.” The first nation that acts according to modern mo- 
rality for the individual, the first nation that is as polite to 
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other nations as you are polite to the guest at your table, the 
first nation that is as conscientious in its relation to other 
nations as brother should be to brother or mother to child 
or child to parent, will be a very Christ of God for bearing 
away the confusion of ages and bringing to us those relations 
for which all the prophets and all the genuine modern re- 
ligions have looked. 

We have had God as a magnified and non-natural man, and 
we have lost the idea. We have had the idea of the instan- 
taneous creation of something out of nothing, and it is gone 
forever. We have had the doctrine of total depravity, and of 
the fall of man, and we have bade farewell to them. We 
have had the idea of human salvation, and have lost it for- 
ever because we know something better. We have aban- 
doned our childish conceptions of heaven and hell; and believe 
no more in miracle, as a preposterous interference by Deity 
with his own plans and purposes and efforts. Now for some 
of these things we need no substitutes, but where we do need 
substitutes we have them, and we have magnificent substi- 
tutes. We have lost our faith in a once-for-all revelation of 
God in a man and a book; we have gained a faith in a pro- 
gressive manifestation of goodness and power, that has always 
existed and that will always probably continue. We no 
longer have to apologize for the inaccuracy and immorality 
of the Bible. We no longer have to fight science with proof- 
texts, as a noted divine says, “ Using the texts in place of 
arguments to impede the advance of science or to bolster 
many a tottering iniquity.” Let us be sure that our minds 
are truly free to think God’s thoughts after him, or to let the 
Christ-Spirit think fresh new Twentieth Century thoughts 
through us. ; 

What is left if we take the Bible away? We do not take 
it away, but if we did take it away everything worth having 
would be left for humanity; God, and the human’ soul, and 
the invigorating universal Spirit, the knowledge of progress 
in the present life and the possibility of future triumph. 
Freedom would be left. I am glad there is coal in the earth. 
I am glad the sun has stored therein the black diamonds with 
which we may light and heat our homes; and yet I would not 
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trade the sun for the coal. I am more glad for the sunlight 
that streams to us and through us than for any word that was 
given to the world two thousand years ago. We have lost 
the abnormal and the untrue and the unreal and the mythi- 
cal and the temporary and the exclusive and the shadowy; 
we are gaining the natural, the dependable, the verifiable, the 
practicable, the eternal, the universal, and the substantial. 
We have lost the old idea of a partial God and of special 
providences ; we have gained the idea of a holy, immutable, 
just and loving law. We have lost the old idea of miracle, 
but we have gained the idea of a Nature that is always reli- 
able and good and kind, and the idea of a God who may be 
trusted from before anything was and after anything shall be, 
from Alpha evento Omega. We have gained the idea of the 
revelation of God to all men through all time. We have lost 
the devil and hell, and we have gained a God and a future 
that is all good and always good and good to all. We have 
lost the thought of the damnation of the heathen and of 
millions of so-called unbelievers in Christian lands, and we 
have gained eternal hope forall the sons and all the daughters 
of man. Weare losing our credulity and our opinions that 
dishonored God and degraded man, we are gaining faith in a 
real God, faith in the race, faith in the individual and faith in 
the universe. The infidels have become the believers. The 
Man Leaning on a Hoe is not the man interpreted in Mark- 
ham’s poem, That is an infidel poem. Nobody is pushing 
him down. The Man Leaning on a Hoe has just risen from 
all fours. That is the only reason he needs the hoe to hold 
him up. 

We have bade farewell to the kings of whom the God in us 
grew “tired.” I beseech you to guard your liberty against 
other insidious enemies of human progress whom we ourselves 
are enthroning, as deadly as any monarchical tyrants of the 
ancient time. We have abandoned the sacrifices, so that no 
more do we trust in “the blood of bulls and goats and the 
ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean” for the purifica- 
tion of our souls and the appeasing of an angry Jehovah. I 
implore you therefore to give your minds and souls and bodies 
and homes and wealth and timeand strength to making a hap- 
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pier earth and nobler world, ina complete offering for bearing 
away injustice. We have given up the hell to come. It is 
worse than infamous that a people that have ceased to believe 
in a hell to come should tolerate our present social and polit- 
ical hells and fail to establish the great commonwealth of 
love. We no longer have many wives apiece, like the sensual 
patriarchs of old. Let us see to it that what wives we do have 
are enfranchised women and brought into their rightful place 
and power and prestige. We.do not employ the old priests 
to make atonement for our souls. Let us see to it that no 
newer priesthood tyrannizes over our spirits with the power 
of a present superstition. We no longer have a theocracy 
where God speaks from a burning bush, from Sinai, or 
through authoritative messages concerning practical politics. 
Let us have a genuine democracy where the voice of the 
people shall be the voice of the Twentieth Century God. Let 
us be satisfied with nothing less than the new heavens of 
love coming down to join the new earth of justice, when the 
prophet’s vision shall be fulfilled, when one shall not build 
and another inhabit, and shall not plant and another eat, but 
when all people shall long enjoy the work of their hands ; — 


‘* When the war-drum throbs no longer, 
And the battle-flags are furled,” — 


and when in the New Jerusalem there shall be no temple, 
because thought, work, prayer, praise, worship shall all be 
one. The old slaves have gone. May the Spirit of the Yah- 
weh of to-day inspire us to strike off the shackles from the 
slaves that remain, until the meanest man shall be free; free 
to work, free to live, free to grow, free to love, free to create; 
and when the old Bible shall be laid aside forever — not 
because it was false or useless in its time, but because its 
work has been done, and the world is whirling on toward new 
discoveries of spiritual facts and spiritual forces, and to the 
possession of a new Canaan of “strifeless progress” and of 
painless peace. 

Will the world have to crucify another Jesus? I do not 
know. Will the world have to deify another Christ? I do 
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not know —I hope not. Cry “back to Jesus,” if you want to; 
cry “the God of the present,” if you please; cry ‘“‘ Onward 
to humanity,” if you will. If you mean that justice is prac- 
ticable and the only practicable thing, that it will be estab- 
lished, that it must be established, and that we are the people 
to establish it on earth, then I belong to your church and 
you belong to my church. The coming religion is to express 
itself —it is expressing itself —in this passion for social 
reconstruction, for a righteous earth. If you must have 
another prophet to worship instead of stirring yourselves up 
to know God for yourselves, as the prophet knew God for him- 
self, then the prophet will come and you will worship him, 
and you will go the round — back to Leviticism and back to 
the ecclesiasticism of our Catholic and Protestant churches, 
and you will seemingly retard the progress of the world 
again. 

But people were never so near the consummation of right- 
eousness-on earth as we are. We have seen the progress of 
the race from barbarism to the Old Testament, from the Old 
Testament to the New, from Yahweh to Jesus. We shall 
see man grow not alone from Moses to Micah but from Jesus 
to justice, from the incomplete and theorizing Paul to the 
author of the great hymn of love, from the New Testament 
to the newer and abiding civilization in which there shall be 
no night, and God shall dwell with men and wipe away their 


tears. 
‘* The spirit of Christ is awake and alive, 
In the work of the world it is shown; 
Crying loud, crying clear, that the kingdom is here, 
And that all men are heirs to the throne. 
There was never a time since the making of man 
When love was so near its own.” 


CoLonEL Hiceinson. —I shall have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you, as the next speaker of the afternvon, a gentle- 
man of whom the most serious charge that I have ever heard 
made in the town where he lives — for he is my townsman — 
is that he takes not only sinners but even unbelievers and 
makes them go to church. Rev. Mr. Crothers of Cambridge. 
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ADDRESS ‘OF REV. SAMUEL M: CROTHERS: 


The Free Religious Association always believes in fair 
play ; and, having invited several gentlemen who have more 
or less reputation for heresy, they thought it only fitting to 
ask some one who would represent a staid, conservative sen- 
timent’in regard to the Bible. I therefore take the greatest 
pleasure in coming to-day, as a good, orthodox, old-fashioned 
Unitarian, to tell you what we who still go to church (a good 
many of us) think about the Bible. A long time ago I hada 
very painful experience, the same experience which most of 
you have gone through, of being compelled to study Czesar’s 
Commentaries, and that painful discipline seems to have 
been almost wasted upon me, for the only thing that I 
remember that Czesar said in those Commentaries is that 
‘all Gaul is divided into three parts.” Since that idea was 
so painfully impressed upon my youthful consciousness, I 
have never believed the good people who say there are only 
two sides to any question. I have come to divide every 
question into three parts — and then take the third part. 

Now I think that when we ask the relation in which we 
may stand to the Bible in these free modern days, that we 
have to divide the subject into three parts. There are three 
attitudes toward the Bible. The first is that of the uncrit- 
ical believer who takes the Bible as a whole, who says that 
here you have the infallible word of God, a miracle of litera- 
ture, and that this book contains no errors. That is the 
position held to-day by the Presbyterian church of the United 
States. I do not know whether any other people hold so 
strongly to that idea. Then there is the opposite idea, the 
idea of the people who say, No, that claim is humbug; we do 
not believe the Bible is infallible and we do not care very 
much about it ; it is merely a collection of old Hebrew writ- 
ings that might as well now go into the junk-shop. And then 
there is the third idea, that of those whose reason teaches 
them that it is not true that the Bible is without error, who 
are willing to confess that it has a great deal of error, who 
are willing to accept the Bible as literature, but who have 
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come freely, through their own study, to believe that it is 
great literature and that it has a very great value to those 
who read it aright. And these people —this is my third 
side — say, We mist study the Bible ; we must study just as 
we study Shakespeare, just as we study Milton, just as we 
study Tennyson ; and there are inspiring words, noble truths, 
memorable sentences there, for every one who, with a free 
and genuine interest, goes to it. 

I have said that these are three attitudes. Perhaps on 
closer analysis we might lessen the number by one. When 
you come to the method of approach, you find that there are 
only two attitudes, because that of the undiscriminating 
believer, and that of the undiscriminating unbeliever, the 
attitude of the Bible worshiper and of the Bible despiser, are 
logically the same. You divide logically between the con- 
troversial attitude and the critical or scientific attitude in 
regard to the Bible. It takes two to make a controversy. 
You have seen children see-sawing. One is up in the air and 
one is down. They are pulling against each other, but they 
are both “teetering’’ on the same plank. You break the 
board or let one youngster jump off, and the fellow who 1s up 
comes down and there is no more teetering that day. The 
controversial attitude is that wherein two persons start from 
different directions, their trains of thought at length collid- 
ing ; but you cannot have a collision unless they are both 
going on the same track. When you get up a controversy, 
one man makes an extravagant assertion and the other man 
makes a sweeping denial, and then there is a fine play at wit, 
and the more extravagant the assertion the more sweeping 
must of necessity be the denial. 

Now what is the controversy concerning the Bible? It is 
not a new thing. If any of you have had the patience to 
read the Christian fathers of the early centuries you will find 
that this controversy began when first the church made the 
extravagant claim that in the collection of Hebrew works 
bound together as the Bible there was no error. Then men 
like Porphyry and the rest, keen-witted, sensible men, said, 
“That is not so, and we can prove it.” And they proved it 
in the only way possible, by producing the errors; and the 
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controversy has not changed its character very much since 
then. 

But what I want to ask this afternoon is as to what the 
controversy amounts to, to those who are anxious to get at 
exact truth. A miner up on the Klondike comes into camp 
with some nuggets, and, not content to say that he has found 
gold on a certain mountain, he says, “I have discovered a 
mineralogical miracle: I have discovered a huge mountain of 
gold — every bit gold.” That is a pretty big assertion, anda 
sensible neighbor will say, ‘‘ I don’t believe it.”” What does 
the skeptic do? All he has to do is to go out to that mount- 
ain and bring in a handful or a cartload of common dirt. He 
says, ‘“‘Here, I have found something that is not gold.” It 
is a triumph of common sense. It shows that his opponent 
had made an extravagant assertion; but it does not affect in. 
the least the real question. The real question is not whether 
the mountain is a// gold, but whether there is azy gold there; 
whether the mine has any value. And in order to find that 
out, men leave the methods of controversy; they call the 
mining expert, who by his patient methods of analysis seeks 
to find how much gold there is in the mine. 

That is the difference between the controversial method 
in regard to the Bible and the scientific or critical method. 
And as aminister of religion, I want to say frankly here, that 
so long as the church makes an extravagant claim, so long 
the skeptic may be expected to make a sweeping denial. The 
church makes a claim that it cannot substantiate, and then it 
objects to some honest man who shows that the claim is false 
or absurd. He is a heretic; he is a disturber of the peace, 
he is engaged in controversy ; he ought to be in better busi- 
ness than going through the Bible and finding its mistakes. 
Well, he would n’t be in that business long if you gave up the 
claim that there are not any mistakes when there are. This 
way of laying the blame on the heretic for these disturbances 
of faith reminds one of the little girl whose mother called to 
her, ‘Don’t pull the cat’s tail”; and she said, ‘‘ Mother, I 
am not pulling. I’m only holding on; it’s the cat that’s pull 
ing.’ Now, as long as you hold on in that fashion they will 
probably pull away just as hard as they can. If you put up 
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buildings that are not fire-proof, you must not be surprised 
when they burn down. 

Now, taking that all for granted, saying that we here, in 
the churches and out of the churches, have given up that 
controversial method because we feel that it does not lead 
anywhere, the question is, What remains of these books that 
we call the Bible? What do those who have seriously and 
reverently studied them say? In the first place, we give up 
the idea of the Bible as one solid book standing together. It 
is analyzed into a great number of parts. The modern man 
does not .say, “The Bible says this,’ or “The Bible says 
that,” or “The Bible contradicts itself.’”’ Of course it con- 
tradicts itself. It is just as if a person new to literature 
should say, ‘‘I have been reading Houghton & Mifflin’s pub- 
lications, and I find contradictions in them.” Job contra- 
dicted Eliphaz the Temanite. That is what he was there 
for. James contradicted Paul’s doctrine of justification by 
faith. That is what he meant to do. We find in the Bible, 
not oné book, we find many books and many fragments of 
books. One of the great things which modern criticism has 
done has been to relieve the mind of the Bible-lover forever 
of that intolerable weight of argument which must be borne 
by the man who tries to prove that these diverse books per- 
fectly agree in one system. 

Another thing modern criticism has done; while it has 
disproved utterly the idea of Biblical infallibility, it has also 
discredited the cheap and easy idea that when there were 
errors found, and difficulties, that was proof that there was an 
impostor somewhere. Here we have a great many books, 
and the believer said, You must believe that the book was 
written in every case by the man whose name it bears, or 
else it was written by an impostor. Jonah wrote Jonah, and 
John wrote the fourth Gospel; and if you don’t believe this, 
the whole thing is a humbug. It does not follow at all that 
a book has to be written by the man whose name it bears. 
It depends on who gave the name. It depends on what the 
name means. We have out at Harvard acourse of lectures 
called the “Ingersoll Lectures on Immortality.” Some 
excellent lectures have been given on that foundation. Now 
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suppose somebody were to take a copy of those lectures and 
say, ‘Here are the views of Col. Robert Ingersoll on 
Immortality. I don’t believe that he ever wrote them.” 
Then the quick conclusion is drawn that Colonel Ingersoll 
is an impostor. That is a kind of argument with which 
we are familiar. 

When we come back to the Bible, those of us who are not 
traditionalists but free men, we come back through the broad 
gateway of literature. Matthew Arnold struck the keynote 
of the modern thought in his title, “ Literature and Dogma.” 
The reason why the average man to-day does not enjoy the’ 
Bible is because the average man to-day has not a broad, 
appreciative, true literary training. It is because the average 
man does not know good literature when he sees it ; because 
he has not come to the idea of that which constitutes the 
goodness of good literature. A man gets the idea that a 
great book or a great poem must be equally good in all its 
parts. He finds something dull or something poor, a mis- 
take here and there, and he says, “ I don’t want any more of 
that; I can show you lots of poor stuff in that book.” So 
much for his own literary discernment. The great words of 
literature are rare in even the best books. I happen to 
belong to a Browning society, and (not only officially but per- 
sonally) I believe Browning was a great poet. But if you 
ask me, “Can you read with pleasure all that Browning 
wrote?” I have to say, “No; and I never even thought it 
my duty to try to read everything that he wrote.’”’ What I 
mean when I say Browning is a great poet is that his best is 
very good indeed. do not undertake to prove that he is 
always at his best. When I say that Walt Whitman is a 
great poet, you say, ‘I can show you pages of poor stuff.” 
Yes, very likely; but what of it? I am not talking about the 
poor stuff. What I mean is that there is something that 
thrills and soniething that lifts. Walt Whitman gave the 
real idea of what we really seek when he said, “ Amid the 
measureless grossness and the slag, nestles the seed perfec- 
tion.” It is not the perfection of outward form, not the ab- 
sence of faults which makes the great work. When here and 
there in English poetry, in Greek poetry, in Hebrew poetry, I 
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catch sight of a perfection of thought, of phrase, of idea; 
when I come to some memorable words, words embedded, it 
may be, in the commonplace, words thrown out from the 
tumult of old times, half savage; words touched here and 
there, it may be, by the “adulterous finger of a time which 
hovered between war and wantonness,”’ —if I but see but a 
single flash of glory here and there, if I find ‘the unexpected 
and inevitable word,’ that is enough. That is what I call 
poetry, that is what I call value, that makes any book great 
and memorable. When to one who thus looks for his inspi- 
ration in ancient literature and in modern, some one comes 
and says, “I can show you lots of errors there —lots of 
them,’ —TI say, So can I; anybody can see them. But do 
you see the one thing that is “the seed of perfection amid 
this measureless grossness and slag”’ ? 

You read that matchless poem by Keats, the sonnet on 
reading Chapman’s Homer, and are thrilled with the picture 
he givés of the Spanish explorer looking out with his men 
upon the new sea: 


‘Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


You see those men with eager eyes looking out for the first 
time on the Pacific, and then up from the first row of the 
grammar-school jumps a boy whosays, ‘“‘ There’s a mistake in 
that ; it was n’t Cortez who was the first white man who looked 
out with his men on the Pacific; it was Nunez Balboa.’”’ You 
say, “ Little boy, sitdown. We will give you A-plus in history, 
but you don’t know poetry when you see it.” 

Now what Biblical criticism has done is simply to set free 
the poetry, history, the scraps of philosophy, the dreams and 
ideals, of an ancient people that had a genius for religion ; 
and to the modern man who aspires to anything like a broad 
and generous education, there must come a sense of what he 
owes, not only to “the influence sweet of Athens and of 
Rome,” but what he owes to “old Judea’s gift of sacred fire.”’ 
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I love the Bible because it is a book so thoroughly human — 
human even in its mistakes. I go to it to see how men and 
women thought, how they loved, how they aspired, how they 
believed, how they doubted, in those ages long ago. I go to. 
see these men and women there, just as real, just as human, 
as those who come before us in the wondrous pages of 
Shakespeare, with a greater than Shakespearean variety ;. 
because these books were written, not by one man, but by 
hundreds of men, living in different ages. I love to see those 
patriarchs worshiping the gods of the tribe, worshiping them 
and walking with them. I love to think of Ruth when, “sick. 
for home, she stood in tears amid thealien corn.” And better 
than any formal theology is it to hear the cries of pain, the 
cries of love, that come from men like ourselves, speaking in 
those ancient days; to hear the father crying, “My son, my 
son!” to recognize in some of those marvelous Psalms the. 
pure song of trust, the “swallow-flights of song that dip their 
wings in tears and skim away.” I like those parts of the 
Bible which a good many persons do not like. I like to read. 
the book of Jonah; I like to read the book of Jonah because 
I like humor. There are some persons who say that the 
Jew had n’t any sense ofhumor. The fact is, he wrotea satire 
so subtle and so keen that we dull-witted people for centuries. 
have waited before we have seen the point. And the point 
is not at all in the story of the fish, it is in the story that comes. 
later ; the satire upon the self-complacent prophet who in the 
name of the Lord had prophesied certain things and then the 
things had not come to pass. ‘‘ Jonah went out of the city, 
and sat on the eastside of the city, and waited to see what 
should become of the city.” Nothing became of it at all. 
I like to read now and then the Song of Songs which was. 
not Solomon’s, but was written by a great deal better poet 
than Solomon was. There are some persons who think it 
ought not to be in the Bible; and they have found out that it 
does not, as the old headlines said, mean Christ and the 
church. They say, What does it mean? It is the same old 
theme, of which healthy natures never tire, repeated wherever 
there is youth and morning. It is the same theme that is in 
Bayard Taylor’s Bedouin love-song : 
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‘From the desert I come to thee, 
On a stallion shod with fire ; 
And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire.” 


I love the Bible, not only because it is human literature, 
voicing all sorts of human emotions, — because it brings to us 
the idea of human nature, — but I love the Bible because it 
answers to our present needs. I love these great words 
which have come down to us, because here and there I find 
the watchwords of human progress. They “reckon ill” who 
leave out the old Hebrew prophets from their thoughts. 
These men still have a message to us; the message of simple 
tighteousness, the message of simple manhood. We need 
still to hear the words of that prophet who cried: “A man 
shall be a shelter from the storm and a shadow from the 
heat.’’ Give us a man, the prophet cried. We need that sort 
of thing to-day. 

I love these words because whenever I speak of them the 
words of the pioneers of human liberty come before us. 
When those men at Independence Hall brought forth their 
ideas of human equality and human liberty, the great bell 
rang out to give notice to the world, and on that great bell 
were words from these old Hebrew prophets, “ Proclaim lib- 
erty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
I stand as Heine did when he said, “I wish to be remembered, 
not as a poet, but as a soldier in the warfare for the liberation 
of humanity.” So I would say, I wish not to be known as a 
preacher of this or that sect, but as a soldier in the warfare 
for the liberation of humanity. When I say that, those great 
names and great words, thrilling with the loftiest thought of 
humanity, coming amid opposition, coming out of the gross- 
ness of the time, come to me, and I say, These give the 
watchword of our time. Keats tells us, in his poem, of the 
time when the old gods felt that a change was coming — 
the new gods were at hand. And then the god of Ocean, 
feeling that this change had come, cried out to them, telling 
them that though the old order in outer forms was passing 
away, the new order was growing out of that. 
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‘* |. . . As heaven and earth 
Are fairer far than chaos and blank darkness, 
So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 
A power more strong in beauty, born of us 
And fated to excel us.” 


That is the history of all progress. The power that excels 
is the power born of the old. And while I believe in human 
progress, in the better things that are to be, I believe that 
we are working for those things when most we are reverent, 
when most we are appreciative of the best that men have 
thought and said in all the past, the past of Hebrew history 
or the past of human history. Waiting for that new day, 
believing in that larger thought, we are helped on by all the 
inspiration and all the thought of all the people that have 
gone before. Not as those who unhesitatingly and undis- 
criminatingly accept every word written of old time do we 
stand, but as those who, in their freedom, yet freely see and 
clearly accept all the light and all the beauty treasured up in 
every holy book of ages past. 


CoLoneEL Hiccinson. — It is suggested to me by the incom- 
ing President of the Free Religious Association that, at this 
middle period of the afternoon, I ought to suggest that there 
is room in the Association for a good many more members ; 
that any person of respectable moral character can become a 
member by the subscription of the simple sum of one dollar 
per annum, and that any persons having doubt of their own 
respectability can leave that to the Treasurer and his subor- 
dinates, who are trained to form an opinion on that subject. 

The next speaker of the afternoon will take us higher up 
among the dignitaries, because he is frequently known in his 
accustomed region as ‘the Bishop of Chicago.”’ He is the 
only bishop, I believe, who belongs to the Free Religious 
Association —at least until after you have all given in your 
adhesion this afternoon. Many irreverent Bostonians will be 
glad to hear that there is a bishop in Chicago anyhow, and 
may feel that he is so much needed there that you wonder 
that he should be spared even for a time to come and do us 
good. But as he is here we will make the most of him ; and 
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inasmuch as he, more than any other man in America, has 
learned the art of organizing all liberal religious bodies, and 
even some very illiberal bodies, into joint action, we shall all 
be glad to hear from him. I have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago. 


ADDRESS OF REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


I fully realize the absurdity of bringing my little barrowful 
of coals all the way from Chicago to this Boston Newcastle. 
I will not attempt to trench upon the domain of Biblical 
scholarship which is peculiarly your own and which has 
already been so admirably and inspiringly covered. I will be 
content if I may bear my humble testimony, as one who has 
been giving his years to the work of trying to influence 
people in the interests of morality and religion and to lead 
little chjldren in the paths of reverence. Out of such an 
experience I come to bear glad testimony, in this presence, 
this afternoon, that over and above the high contributions of 
science (and I cannot over-estimate its contributions), over 
and above the wealth of history, deeper than the searching 
questions of the economic problems of to-day, nobler than 
the achievements of statesman or warrior, I have found the 
power of the poet and the tremendous potency of literature. 

Literature, as I understand it, is that successful expression 
of the universal that secures its perpetuity. Any man or 
woman who can formulate our common experiences so hap- 
pily that the formula will abide has contributed to the liter- 
ary wealth of the world. Literature is human experience, 
common, plain experience, rounded into the perfect globe, 
polished into the symmetrical pebble so that it becomes en- 
during, ‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

Great as have been the contributions of this last century 
in other realms, it has perhaps contributed its greatest help 
to humanity in the work that it has done in discovering and 
restoring to human intelligence the deathless things in the 
literature of mankind. It is not the great economic tri- 
umphs of the century, not the marvelous discoveries even of 
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the explorers, but that great wealth that has been brought 
back to us from the far Indies by the diligence of Sir William 
Jones and his associates, that has brought to us our richest 
stores of spiritual wealth. When Anquetil Duperron took 
his life in his hand, and after many years of marvelous ex- 
posure and diligent study brought back to us the Zend- 
Avesta, restoring to us once more those deathless maxims 
and beautiful parables of brave old Zoroaster, he brought to 
us an abiding and lasting contribution. When the mission- 
aries to China, who went out there to carry a Christian Gos- 
pel to the pagans, had sense enough to discover that the 
pagans themselves had some holy scriptures, and Legge gave 
thirty years of his life to bring back to us the Confucian 
Analects, he made a priceless contribution to the wealth of 
the world. It is in the same spirit and way that the scholars 
of Hebrew literature have served us when they succeeded in 
cutting the book-binder’s string, allowing the several dis- 
tinct works in the Bible to fall apart, and each essential 
element therein to take its own place and represent its own 
power. In doing this they have given these treasures back 
again for your use and mine. They have placed at the dis- 
position of the young men and women of America a price- 
less literature, one that seeks the deeper emotion of the hu- 
man heart and expresses the higher aspirations of the human 
soul, 

In the wealth of this literature of the Hebrews we find, as 
has been already indicated, the words of those prophets to 
whom even so rank a radical and splendid an unbeliever as 
John Stuart Mill paid his glowing tribute, and claimed that 
from them modern civilization received its “first impulse and 
greatest propelling agency,” because they stood off there on 
the horizon of Oriental despotism, and, in the vigor of their 
individuality, independent of birth and position, declared, 
each as he saw it, the word of the Lord to humanity; and 
each spoke, not for himself, but out of a corporate conscience 
that made politics and religion identical. They represent the 
great pioneers of that civic conscience that feels the woes 
and pains of humanity as its own. 

But in this presence and on this platform, Mr. President, 
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the prophets have had their due, and they are in no danger 
of being neglected. I stand here for a moment, if you please, 
to put in a word in behalf of the much abused and greatly 
neglected priests of the Old Testament. My brother has 
well said that he comes later in the order of time, and it may 
be that when we probe this matter to the bottom we will find 
that he comes in the true order of development, that he 
represents the next step higher that had to be taken then, in 
order to conserve for us the inspiration of the prophet and 
to perpetuate on this earth the memory and the power of 
those great independent leaders. 

If the prophet stood for inspiration, the priest at his best 
stood for training. If one represents vision, the other repre- 
sents discipline. If one knew the ecstasy of the beatific 
dream, the other was willing to assume the hard drudgery 
and drill that go to make habit. And it is but the sober, 
plain word of history, it is but the cold testimony of science, 
when I say that it was the priest that conserved for us 
whatever wealth there is here; it was the priest that was 
enabled to do for the Jewish nation in that far-off time what 
no other power was able to do for any other of the great 
potencies of the Orient and of antiquity. They bridged the 
centuries and brought the nation down to date, 

Underneath the narrowness, the persecution, the bigotry 
and the dogmatism which of course obtained in that age of 
imperfection represented by the Levitical code, there is an 
element that is still necessary here in America, necessary to 
the welfare of this community. It stands for systematic 
organization of religion,a patient and persistent co-ordina- 
tion of individuals; it brings together the separate units into 
one splendid co-operative power. Of course they erred, of 
course they made mistakes, but so has the weakness of men 
ever marred and interfered with their best and their highest. 

I plead for an appreciation of the entire experience of the 
Jewish race, and for the entire wealth of that commonwealth 
of the spirit which modern scholars have restored to us in 
these broken fragments that represent the Hebrew literature. 
The prophet runs to seed and becomes the fanatic. He, in 
his lowest estate, is the crank — with which you are tolerably 
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well acquainted in this latitude. The priest, at his lowest, of 
course becomes the dogmatist and the zealot, the persecutor 
and the reactionist — and we have specimens of that kind in 
Chicago. But it is the part of scholarship to teach us here 
in America how to accomplish that finer and higher syn- 
thesis that will put the priest who represents the sanctities 
of the past, and the prophet whose insight foretells great 
things to come, into one pair of shoes and to keep them 
there. Then will we have a potent religion. 

I remember all that may be said against the imperfections 
and the crudeness of the past. It is an easy thing for a boy 
to poke fun at the sculpture of the Parthenon because the 
noses on some of the faces of the Elgin marbles are knocked 
off and some of the horses are without feet. It is an un- 
gracious though an easy task for us to ridicule the Venus de 
Milo because she is armless, but the torso is mighty still in 
its broken and battered shape. So this literature of the 
Hebrews, with its disfigurements and imperfections, is still 
sublime because it is all that is left of the literature of a 
great and struggling nation, because it represents the uncon- 
scious life of a people stretching over a thousand years and 
more, rising out of the crudities of polytheism and barbarism 
into the highlands of monotheism and universality. Because 
it is all this it challenges our admiration, demands our study, 
and grandly repays such a study. 

I am not one of those who believe that these great treasures 
of the world are to be outgrown or forgotten or left behind. 
Paleontology finds a sad enough record of the earlier life on 
this globe in the strata of geology. But on that account the 
paleontologist is not disrespectful to his fossils. He is proud 
of every new find. So the student of spiritual paleontology, 
whenever he comes upon a fossil that represents the spiritual 
movements of the human heart, whether it be imbedded in 
the literature.of the Vedic hymns of India, of the ‘‘ Kings” 
of China, of the prophets of Israel or in the Koran of the 
Mohammedan. He cherishes his find and makes the most 
possible out of it. We are here to-day not in the interest of 
that easy and flippant radicalism that gloats over the mis- 
takes of poor humanity in the past, but to build, upon the 
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record of the past as revealed in the fossil deposits of the 
past, that assurance of faith in man and faith in the future 
that will make us patient workers and glad citizens in the 
growing commonwealth of the spirit. It is for us to cherish 
more and more the spiritual wealth of this great treasure- 
house of the past. 

But, you say, what about the authority of the Bible? Just 
that authority which excellence commands. Just that author- 
ity which unconscious reality calls for. In astronomy you 
may not agree with the conclusions of Herschel. In geology 
you may differ from the formulas of Lyell. But you go but 
a little way in the study of either before you realize that 
Herschel and Lyell must be reckoned with before you get 
through. So in philosophy and religion you may dissent 
from Plato and may object to Paul, but not until you have 
reckoned with Plato and with Paul. You may delight in 
believing that Browning touches the strings of aspiration 
more sweetly and more potently than Isaiah or Jeremiah, but 
not until you have compared the two and given to the one 
as loyal and frank a study as you have given to the other. 
So you may prefer the conclusions of Goethe to those of the 
writer of Job, but not until you have put them side by side 
and seen how splendidly one echoes the other, and how 
grandly they join in the great chorus of genius that puts 
meaning and pathos, aspiration and patience, into the human 
heart. 

In pleading for the Bible in the light of modern scholar- 
ship we simply plead for the deathless things in the treasury 
of the human soul. We simply say that literature at its best 
and at its highest represents the most prominent, and I am 
almost tempted to say, the only perennial achievements of 
man. The dynasties of the far East are gone, but Egypt is 
still vital in the scrolls of her prophets, and the old shepherd 
seers of India still speak to us in Vedic hymns. Solomon 
and his temple are gone. That dream of conquest and tri- 
umph came to naught. But the Jews of a far-off time still 
live and speak in the incomparable Psalms with Shake- 
spearean power. The Babylonian Jew in his thought and 
feeling is a neighbor of ours when we probe the power of 
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Job and the prophets. So long as human hearts are human, 
so long as the sun does “come forth as a bridegroom to run 
his race,’ so long as the human soul remains the poet of 
Nature, to see behind the stars a meaning in the stars, and 
to read a deeper beauty in the flower than the chemist or 
the scientist can find there, so long will the Bible remain. 

And in so far as we become Bible makers ourselves, and 
succeed in interpreting mothers’ woes and orphans’ cries, in 
so far as we ourselves can give Biblical expression to the 
divinest longings of the human heart, in so far will we prize 
the old literature. As we grow in our creative power will 
we grow in our power to appreciate, to love and to interpret 
the burdens of the older race. 

The Psalms of the nineteenth century? Yes, indeed, they 
too have a place in that continuous story of man’s aspira- 
tions, which has never been broken. They form a part of 
that continuous revelation, the earlier chapters of which are 
found in the inspiration of the far-off East, the last chap- 
ters of which are not yet written. 

I plead, then, in the interests of the children, the young 
men and woman busy in life, the fathers and the mothers 
who have not much time for study, for such appreciative 
help as will put the Bible where it belongs, into the great 
treasure-house of human literature; that will make fellows of 
Amos and Whittier ; that will put Micah and Lowell side by 
side; and that will put the prophets of Jerusalem in touch 
with the other great prophets of Greece and India and the 
far-off life of Europe and America. 

The great creative minds of the past are signaling to us 
of the new world to-day to keep up the line of march, to rally 
under that banner that does not represent the movement of 
armies or material triumphs, but represents the potency of 
love, the deathless power of liberty, the quenchless hunger 
of the human heart for fellowship, and the pathetic groping 
of the human soul for truth and justice. 


COLONEL Hiccinson. — Some of you perhaps are old 
enough to remember the good old times when Lowell was 
young, and when the Biglow Papers were first published. If 
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you are, you remember that in the introduction to the very 
first number, the father of Biglow, describing how they came to 
be published in the Boston Courier, says that he consulted his 
clergyman, Parson Wilbur, on the subject, and Parson Wilbur 
reflected a moment, and he said, “Send it to Mr. Buckinam’s 
paper,”’ says he —that was the Boston Courier. “Send it to 
Mr. Buckinam’s paper. I don’t always agree with all he 
says,” says he, “but by Time,” says he, “I do like a man 
that ain’t afraid.’’ I have the honor to introduce to you 
Colonel Ingersoll. 


ADDRESS OF COLONEL ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


As I have sat listening to the addresses which have already 
been made, the question has occurred to me, What is Religion ? 

It is asserted that an infinite God created all things, governs 
all things, and that the creature should be obedient and 
thankful to the creator; that the creator demands certain 
things, and that the person who complies with these demands 
is religious. This kind of religion has been substantially 
universal. 

For many centuries and by many peoples it was believed 
that this God demanded sacrifices ; that he was pleased when 
parents shed the blood of their babes. Afterwards it was 
supposed that he was satisfied with the blood of oxen, lambs 
and doves, and that in exchange for or on account of these 
sacrifices this God gave rain, sunshine and harvest. It was 
also believed that if the sacrifices were not made, this God 
sent pestilence, famine, flood and earthquake. The last phase 
of this belief in sacrifice was, according to the Christian 
doctrine, that God accepted the blood of his son, and that 
after his son had been murdered he, God, was satisfied and 
wanted no more blood. 

During all these years and by all these peoples it was 
believed that this God heard and answered prayer —that he 
forgave sins and saved the souls of true believers. This, in 
a general way, is the definition of religion. 

Now the questions are, Whether religion was founded on 
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any known fact? Whether such a being as God exists? 
Whether he was the creator of yourself and myself? Whether 
any prayer was ever answered? Whether any sacrifice of 
babe or ox secured the favor of this unseen God ? 

Did an infinite God create the children of men? Why did 
he create the intellectually inferior ? Why did he create the 
deformed and helpless? Why did he create the criminal, the 
idiotic, the insane? Can infinite wisdom and power make 
any excuse for the creation of failures? Are the failures 
under obligation to their creator ? 

Is an infinite God the governor of this world? Is he 
responsible for all the chiefs, kings, emperors and queens ? 
Is he responsible for all the wars that have been waged — 
for all the innocent blood that has been shed? Is he respon- 
sible for the centuries of slavery —for the backs that have 
been scarred with the lash —for the babes that have been 
sold from the breasts of mothers — for the families that have 
been separated and destroyed? Is this God responsible for 
religious persecution — for the Inquisition — for the thumb- 
screw and rack, and for all the instruments of torture? 
Did this God allow the cruel and vile to destroy the brave 
and virtuous? Did he allow tyrants to shed the blood of 
patriots? Did he allow his enemies to torture and burn 
his friends? 

What is such a God worth? Would a decent man, having 
the power to prevent it, allow his enemies to torture and 
burn his friends? Can we conceive of a devil base enough 
to prefer his enemies to his friends? Ifa good and infinitely 
powerful God governs this world, how can we account for 
cyclones, earthquakes, for pestilence and famine? How can 
we account for cancers, for microbes, for diphtheria and the 
thousand diseases that prey on infancy? How can we account 
for the wild beasts that devour human beings, for the fanged 
serpents whose bite is death? How can we account for a 
world where life feeds on life? Were beak and claw, tooth 
and fang, invented and produced by infinite mercy? Did 
infinite goodness fashion the wings of the eagles so that their 
fleeing prey could be overtaken? Did infinite goodness create 
the beasts of prey with the intention that they should devour 
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the weak and helpless? Did infinite goodness create the 
countless worthless living things that breed within and feed 
upon the flesh of higher forms? Did infinite wisdom inten- 
tionally produce the microscopic beasts that feed upon the 
optic nerve? Think of blinding a mar to satisfy the appetite 
of a microbe! Think of life feeding on life! Think of the 
victims! Think of the Niagara of blood pouring over the 
precipice of cruelty ! 

In view of these facts, what, after all, is religion? It is 
fear. Fear builds the altar and offers the sacrifice. Fear 
erects the cathedral and bows the head of man in worship. 
Fear bends the knees and utters the prayer. Fear pre- 
tends to love. Religion teaches the slave virtues — obedi- 
ence, humility, self-denial, forgiveness, non-resistance. Lips, 
religious and fearful, tremblingly repeat this passage: 
“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.”’ This is the 
abyss of degradation. Religion does not teach self-reliance, 
independence, manliness, courage, self-defense. Religion 
makes God a master and man his serf. The master cannot 
be great enough to make slavery sweet. 

If this God exists, how do we know that he is good? How 
can we prove that he is merciful?—that he cares for the 
children of men? If this God exists, he has on many occa- 
sions seen millions of his poor children plowing the fields, 
sowing and planting the grain, and when he saw them he 
knew that they depended on the expected crop for life, and 
yet this good God, this merciful being, withheld the rain. He 
caused the sun to rise, to steal all moisture from the land, but 
gave no rain. Hesawthe seeds that man bad planted wither 
and perish, but he sent no rain. He sawthe people with sad 
eyes upon the barren earth, and he sent no rain. He saw 
them slowly devour the little that they had, and, when the 
days of hunger came, saw them slowly waste away, saw their 
hungry, sunken eyes, heard their prayers, saw them devour 
the miserable animals that they had, saw fathers and mothers 
insane with hunger kill and eat their shriveled babes, and yet 
the heaven above them was as brass and the earth beneath 
as iron, and he sent no rain. Can we say that in the heart 
of this God there blossomed the flower of pity? Can we say 
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that he cared for the children of men? Can we say that his 
mercy endureth forever ? 

Do we prove that this God is good because he sends the 
cyclone that wrecks villages and covers the fields with the 
mangled bodies of fathers, mothers and babes? Do we 
prove his goodness by showing that he has opened the earth 
and swallowed thousands of his helpless children, or that with 
the volcanoes he has overwhelmed them with rivers of fire? 
Can we infer the goodness of God from the facts we know? 

If these calamities did not happen, would we suspect that 
God cared nothing for human beings? If there were no fam- 
ine, no pestilence, no cyclone, no earthquake, would we think 
that God is not good? 

According to the theologians God did not make all men 
alike. He made races differing in intelligence, stature and 
color. Was there goodness, was there wisdom in this? 
Ought the superior races to thank God that they are not the 
inferior? If wesay yes, then Iask another question. Should 
the inferior races thank God that they are not superior, or - 
should they thank God that they are not beasts? When God 
made these different races, he knew that the superior would 
enslave the inferior — knew that the inferior would be con- 
quered and finally destroyed. If God did this and knew the 
blood that would: be shed, the agonies that would be endured 
— saw the countless fields covered with the corpses of the 
slain — saw all the bleeding backs of slaves, all the broken 
hearts of mothers bereft of babes — if he saw and knew all 
this, can we conceive of a more malicious fiend ? 

Why, then, should we say that God is good? The dun- 
geons against whose dripping walls the brave and generous 
have sighed their souls away —the scaffolds stained and 
glorified with noble blood —the hopeless slaves with scarred 
and bleeding backs — the writhing martyrs clothed in flame 
— the virtuous stretched on racks, their joints and muscles 
torn apart —the flayed and bleeding bodies of the just —the 
extinguished eyes of those who sought for truth — the count- 
less patriots who fought and died in vain —the burdened, 
beaten, weeping wives—the shriveled faces of neglected 
babes —the murdered millions of the vanished years —the 
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victims of the winds and waves, of flood and flame, of im- 
prisoned forces in the earth, of lightning stroke, of lava’s 
molten stream, of famine, plague and lingering pain —the 
mouths that drip with blood, the fangs that poison, the beaks 
that wound and tear —the triumphs of the base —the rule 
and sway of wrong —the crowns that cruelty has worn and 
the robed hypocrites with clasped and bloody hands who 
thanked their God—a phantom fiend —that liberty had 
been banished from the world — these souvenirs of the dread- 
ful past —these horrors that still exist — these frightful facts 
deny that any God exists who has the will and power to 
guard and bless the human race. 

Most people cling to the supernatural. If they give up 
one God, they imagine another. Having outgrown Jehovah, 
they talk about the power that works for righteousness. 
What is this power ? 

Man advances and necessarily advances through experi- 
ence. A man wishing to go to a certain place comes to 
where the road divides. He takes the left hand, believing it to 
be the right road, and travels until he finds that it is the wrong 
one. He retraces his steps and takes the right-hand road 
and reaches the place desired. The next time he goes to 
the same place, he does not take the left-hand road. He has 
tried that and knows that it is the wrong road. He takes 
the right road, and thereupon these theologians say, “‘ There 
is a power that works for righteousness.” 

A child, charmed by the beauty of the flame, grasps it 
with its dimpled hand. The hand is burned, and after that 
the child keeps its hand out of the fire. The power that 
works for righteousness has taught the child a lesson. The 
accumulated experience of the world is a power and force 
that works for righteousness. This force is not conscious — 
not intelligent. It has no will, no purpose. It is a result. 

So thousands have endeavored to establish the existence 
of God by the fact that we have what is called the moral 
sense. That is to say, a conscience. It is insisted by these 
theologians and by many of the so-called philosophers that 
this moral sense, this sense of duty, of obligation, was im- 
ported and that conscience is an exotic. Taking the ground 
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that it was not produced here, was not produced by man, 
they then imagine a God from whom it came. 

Man is a social being. We live together in families, tribes 
and nations. The members of a family, of a tribe, of a 
nation, who increase the happiness of the family, of the tribe 
or of the nation, are considered good members. They are 
praised, admired and respected. They are regarded as good; 
that is to say, as moral. The members who add to the 
misery of the family, the tribe or the nation, are considered 
bad members. They are blamed, despised, punished. They 
are regarded as immoral. The family, the tribe, the nation, 
creates a standard of conduct—of morality. There is 
nothing supernatural in this. 

The greatest of human beings has said, ‘‘ Conscience is born 
of love.” The sense of obligation — of duty — was naturally 
produced. Among savages the immediate consequences of 
actions are taken into consideration. As people advance, 
the remote consequences are perceived. The standard of 
conduct becomes higher. The imagination is cultivated. A 
man puts himself in the place of another. The sense of duty 
becomes stronger— more imperative. Man judges himself. 
He loves, and love is the commencement, the foundation of 
the highest virtues. He injures one that he loves. Then 
comes regret, repentance, sorrow —conscience. In all this 
there is nothing supernatural. 

Man has deceived himself. Nature is a mirror in, which 
man sees his own image, and all supernatural religions rest 
on the pretense that the image, which appears to be behind 
this mirror, has been caught. All the metaphysicians of 
the spiritual type, from Plato to Swedenborg, have manu- 
factured their facts, and all founders of religions have done 
the same. 

Suppose that an infinite God exists, what can we do for 
him? Being infinite, he is conditionless; being condition- 
less, he cannot be benefited or injured. He cannot want. 
He has. Think of the egotism of a man who believes that 
an infinite being wants his praise ! 

What has our religion done? Of course it is maintained 
by Christians that all other religions are false, and conse- 
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quently we need examine only our own. Has Christianity 
done good? Has it made men nobler, more merciful, nearer 
honest? When the church had control, were men made 
better and happier? What has been the effect of Christianity 
in Italy —in Spain —in Portugal —in*Ireland? What has 
religion done for Hungary or Austria? What was the effect 
of Christianity in Switzerland—in Holland —in Scotland 
—in England —-in America? 

Let us be honest. Could those countries have been worse 
without any religion? Could they have been worse had they 
had any other religion than Christianity ? Would Torquemada 
have been worse had he been a follower of Zoroaster? Would 
Calvin have been more bloodthirsty if he had believed in the 
religion of the South Sea Islanders? Would John Knox 
have been any worse had he deserted Christ and become a 
follower of Confucius? Take our own dear merciful Puritan 
Fathers. What did Christianity do for them? They hated 
pleasure. On the door of life they hung the crape of death. 
They muffled all the bells of gladness. They made cradles 
by putting rockers on coffins. In the Puritan year there 
were twelve Decembers. They tried to do away with infancy 
and youth, with the prattle of babes and the song of the 
morning. The religion of the Puritan was an unadulterated 
curse. The Puritan believed the Bible to be the word of 
God, and this belief has always made those who held it cruel 
and wretched. Would the Puritan have been worse if he had 
adopted the religion of the North American Indians ? 

Let me refer to just one fact showing the influence of a 
belief in the Bible on human beings. ‘On the day of the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth she was presented with a 
Geneva Bible by an old man representing Time, with Truth 
standing by his side as a child. The Queen received the 
Bible, kissed it and pledged herself to diligently read therein. 
In the dedication of this Blessed Bible the Queen was piously 
exhorted to put all Papists to the sword.” In this incident 
we see the real spirit of Protestant lovers of the Bible. In 
other words, it was just as fiendish, just as infamous, as the 
Catholic spirit. 

Has the Bible made the people of Georgia kind and merci- 
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ful? Would the lynchers be more ferocious if they worshiped 
gods of wood and stone? 

Religion has been tried, and in all countries, in all times, 
has failed. Religion has never made man merciful. Remem- 
ber the Inquisition. What effect did religion have on slav 
ery? What effect upon Libby, Salisbury and Andersonville ? 
Religion has always been the enemy of science, of investigation 
and thought. Religion has never made man free. It has 
never made man moral, temperate, industrious and honest. 
Are Christians more temperate, nearer virtuous, nearer honest 
than savages? Among savages do we not find that their 
vices and cruelties are the fruit of their superstitions ? 

To those who believe in the uniformity of Nature, religion 
is impossible. Can we affect the nature and qualities of sub- 
stance by prayer? Can we hasten or delay the tides by wor- 
ship? Can we change winds by sacrifice? Will kneelings 
give us wealth? Can we cure diseases by supplication? Can 
we add to our knowledge by ceremony? Can we receive 
virtue or honor as alms? 

Are not the facts in the mental world just as stubborn — 
just as necessarily produced as the facts in the material 
world? Is not what we call mind just as natural as what we 
call body ? 

Religion rests on the idea that Nature has a master and 
that this master will listen to prayer; that this master pun- 
ishes and rewards; that he loves praise and flattery and hates 
the brave and free. 

Now, I have a theory myself. I suppose most every one 
has one. But if we have a theory we ought to have facts for 
a foundation. We must have corner-stones. We must not 
build on guesses, fancies, analogies or inferences. I have a 
theory, and I have four corner-stones. 

The first stone is that matter — substance —cannot be 
destroyed ; cannot be annihilated. 

The second stone is that force cannot be destroyed ; cannot 
be annihilated. 

The third stone is that matter and force cannot exist apart 
— no matter without force —no force without matter. 

The fourth stone is that that which cannot be destroyed 
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could not have been created: that the indestructible is the 
uncreatable. 

If these corner-stones are facts, it follows as a necessity 
that matter and force are from and to eternity; that they 
can neither be increased nor diminished. It follows that 
nothing has been or can be created; that there never was 
and never can be a creator. It follows that there could 
not have been any intelligence, any design, back of matter 
and force. 

There is no intelligence without force. There is no force 
without matter. Consequently there could not by any pos- 
sibility have been any intelligence, any force, back of matter. 
It therefore follows that the supernatural does not and can- 
not exist. It proves that man has never received any help 
from heaven ; that all the sacrifices have been in vain, and 
that all prayers have died unanswered in the heedless air. I 
do not pretend to know; I think. 

If matter and force have existed from eternity, it then 
follows that all that has been possible has happened, all that 
is possible is happening, and all that will be possible will 
happen. The present is the necessary product of all the past, 
the necessary cause of all the future. In the infinite chain 
there is, and there can be, no broken, no missing, link. The 
form and motion of every star, the climate of every world, all 
forms of vegetable and animal life, all instinct, intelligence 
and conscience, all assertions and denials, all vices and vir- 
tues, all thoughts and dreams, all hopes and fears, are neces- 
sities. Not one of the countless things and relations in the 
universe could have been different. 

If matter and force are from eternity, then we can say that 
man had no intelligent creator; that man was not a special 
creation. We nowknow, if we know anything, that Jehovah, 
the divine potter, did not mix and mould clay into the forms 
of men and women, and then breathe the breath of life into 
these forms. We now know that our first parents were 
natives of this world, produced here, and that their life did 
not come from the breath of any god. We now know, if we 
know anything, that the universe is natural, and that men and 
women have been naturally produced. We now know our 
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ancestors, our pedigree. We have the family tree. We have 
all the links of the chain — twenty-six links, inclusive, from 
moner to man. We did not get our information from in- 
spired books. We have fossil facts and living forms. 

We know the paths that life has traveled. We know the 
footsteps of advance. They have been traced. The last 
link has been found. For this we are indebted, more than to 
all others, to the greatest of biologists, Ernst Haeckel. We 
now believe that the universe is natural, and we deny the 
existence of the supernatural. 

For thousands of years men and women have been trying 
to reform the world. Why have the reformers failed? I 
will tell them why. 

Ignorance, poverty and vice are populating the world. 
The gutter is a nursery. People unable even to support 
themselves fill the tenements, the huts and hovels with chil- 
dren. They depend on the Lord, on luck and charity. 
They are not intelligent enough to think about consequences, 
or to feel responsibility. At the same time they do not want 
children, because a child is a curse —a curse to them and to 
itself. The babe is not welcome, because it is a burden. 

These unwelcome children fill the jails and prisons, the 
asylums and hospitals, and they crowd the scaffolds. A few 
are rescued by chance or charity, but the great majority 
are failures. They become vicious, ferocious. They live 
by fraud and violence, and bequeath their vices to their 
children. 

Against this inundation of vice the forces of reform are 
helpless, and charity itself becomes an unconscious promoter 
of crime. 

Nature produces without purpose, sustains without inten- 
tion, and destroys without thought. Man has a little intelli- 
gence, and he should use it. Intelligence is the only lever 
capable of raising mankind. The real question is, Can we 
prevent the ignorant, the poor, the vicious from filling the 
world with their children? Can we prevent this Missouri 
of ignorance and vice from emptying into the Mississippi of 
civilization ? 

Must the world forever remain the victim of ignorant 
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passion? Can the world be civilized to that degree that con- 
sequences will be taken into consideration by all ? 

Passion is, and always has been, deaf. These weapons of 
reform are substantially useless. Criminals, tramps and 
beggars and failures are increasing every day. The prisons, 
jails, poorhouses and asylums are crowded. Religion is 
helpless. Law can punish, but it can neither reform crim- 
inals nor prevent crime. The tide of vice is rising. The 
war that is now being waged against the forces of evil is as 
hopeless as the battle of the fireflies against the darkness 
of night. 

There is but one hope. Ignorance, poverty and vice must 
stop populating the world. This cannot be done by moral 
suasion. This cannot be done by talk or example. This 
cannot be done by religion or by law— by priest or hang- 
man. This cannot be done by force, physical or moral. 

To accomplish this there is but one way. Science must 
make woman the owner, the mistress, of herself. Science, 
the only possible savior of mankind, must put it in the 
power of woman to decide for herself whether she will or 
will not become a mother. 

This is the solution of the whole question. This frees 
woman. The babes that are then born will be welcome. 
They will be clasped by glad hands to happy breasts. They 
will fill homes with light and joy. 

I look forward to the time when men and women, by reason 
of their knowledge of consequences, of the morality born of 
intelligence, will refuse to perpetuate disease and pain — will 
refuse to fill the world with failures. When that time comes, 
the prison walls will fall, the dungeons will be flooded with 
light and the shadow of the scaffold will cease to curse the 
earth. Poverty and crime will be childless. The withered 
hands of want will not be stretched for alms. They will be 
dust. The whole world will be intelligent, virtuous and free. 

Religion can never reform mankind, because religion is 
slavery. It is far better to be free —to leave the forts and 
barricades of fear —to stand erect and face the future witha 
smile. It is far better to give yourself sometimes to negli- 
gence —to drift with wave and tide, with the blind forces of 
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the world —to think and dream —to forget the chains and 
limitations of this breathing life—to forget purpose and 
object — to lounge in the picture gallery of the brain —to 
feel once more the clasps and kisses of the past —to bring 
life’s morning back —to see again the forms and faces of the 
dead —to paint fair pictures for the coming years — to forget 
all gods, their promises and threats —to feel within your 
veins life’s joyous stream and hear the martial music, the 
rhythmic beating of your fearless heart. 

And then to rouse yourself to do all useful things — to 
reach with thought and deed the ideal in your brain —to 
give your fancies wing, that they, like chemist bees, may find 
art’s nectar in the weeds of common things; to look with 
trained and steady eyes for facts — to find the subtle threads 
that join the distant with the now —to increase knowledge 
—to take burdens from the weak —to develop the brain — 
to defend the right — to make a palace for the soul. 

This is real religion. This is real worship. 


CoLoneEL. Hiceinson. —I shall have to ask the audience to 
wait for one moment more while I explain a simple fact. We 
are obliged to surrender the hall at a certain hour this even- 
ing, because there are other people who wish to be entertained 
as well as ourselves. That hour has passed, and the remarks 
that the presiding officer might have been prompted to make 
are swept away also. We must leave the whole matter in 
your hands. I promised that you should have something to 
think about. I am sure you have got it. The last speaker 
bade you think for yourselves. I trust he will teach you to 
do it. Remember that his last words, almost, were, “I do 
not know; I believe.’”’ Think for yourselves on that basis. 
Let the dozen or more clergymen, and the twenty or more 
lecturers, and the fifty or more journalists who may be here, 
all have their say, as they will within a week, of the stirring 
utterances of the last speaker and his predecessors, and you 
will get a right digestion of it all. But, of all things, carry 
away his words, not to suppose that you know everything, 
but to say what you think. [Applause.] 


Ae ab hy PVE! 


The Thirty-second Annual Festival of the Free Religious 
Association was held on Friday evening, June 2, at the 
Quincy House. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, President Janes called the 
company to order, the topic which had been announced for 
the evening being “ Religion and Art: Has Free Religion 
begun to Sing?’ The speakers were President Janes, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mr. Charles Malloy, and Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills. 


OPENING REMARKS OF PRESIDENT JANES. 


After this eventful day it is delightful to greet so large a 
company of the members and friends of the Free Religious 
Association. The topics for our after-dinner talks at a Free 
Religious Festival are like silken threads on which we are 
permitted with great freedom to string whatever pearls of 
thought may suit our individual fancy. ‘Do not be a liter- 
ary chiffonicre,” said Emerson, in one of his Saturday noon 
lectures in Boston, more than thirty years ago, — “ wandering 
about the world of thought, picking up here and there a bril- 
liant rag,a shred of discarded phraseology, mingled with how 
much useless dirt ; but rather spin some yards of healthful 
twine, which shall be the clue to lead you to some kingly 
truth.” 

Right royal indeed, and full of the noblest suggestion is 
the clue which Mrs. Cheney has given us to-night for the 
guidance of our thought: “ Religion and Art: Has Free 
Religion begun to Sing?” If the latter part of the topic 
suggests a conundrum, or problem for our solution, its author 
has not left the answer entirely to our unaided intellects. 
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Like the compiler of the old-fashioned primary arithmetic, 
she has given us a “key’’ in this dainty little volume, for 
which we are indebted to her, and to the artistic eye and wise 
judgment of Mr. West — Religion and Art in one handy vol- 
ume, which illustrates how Free Religion has begun to sing! 

Many years ago, as some of our more venerable members 
may recollect, a volume of religious hymns and tunes was 
published, perhaps in Boston, under the title of ‘“ The Ancient 
Lyre.” Subsequently enlarged, it became “The Ancient 
Lyre, and Supplement.”” It is veraciously reported that a 
Boston book-seller once received an order from a country cus- 
tomer, “Send me by return mail the Ancient Liar, qwed/ 
bound.’ [Laughter.] In those days of primitive and un- 
conventional orthography, it is not remarkable that the most 
important word in the message was spelled in the simplest 
possible way; nor is it passing strange that, to a vender not 
familiar with the work, the message should thereby assume 
a portentous shape, and the mission seem somewhat difficult 
to fulfill. The dealer in polite literature is said to have 
replied somewhat as follows: “ My dear Sir: Iam aware that 
the Christian clergy have been trying, for eighteen hundred 
years, to capture and bind his Satanic Majesty, but I cannot 
learn that this feat has yet. been accomplished — at. least, 
not in Boston. [Laughter.] I regret that I am unable to 
fill your order.” Paradoxical as it may seem, however, the 
Songs of Free Religion may now be delivered, “ well bound,” 
at any address. Let us hope that this little book, which is 
not an “Ancient Liar,’ but a modern Truth-teller, may also 
have its Supplement! [ Applause. | 

Looking at the relations of Religion and Art, historically, 
the beginnings of all art are seen to be rooted in the religious 
sentiment. The first statues were the sculptured figures of 
gods and goddesses. The earliest mural paintings illustrate 
the thought of a people for whom religion constituted a dom- 
inant influence over their lives and customs. The most prim- 
itive architectural remains are of buildings which were at once 
homes and temples. The symbolism which everywhere char- 
acterizes the manifestation of the esthetic faculty is rooted 
in some of the very deepest instincts of our nature, and has 
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behind it always the motive promptings of the religious sen- 
timent. It blossoms everywhere in the earliest movements 
of the intellectual life —in art, myths, song, and sacred 
ceremony. ; 

In its first manifestations, all religion is essentially free 
religion. It springs from the normal promptings of the 
human intellect and affection, and takes concrete form in 
the spontaneous life of the people. David’s dance before 
the sacred Ark of Yahweh was a type of the earliest move- 
ments of the Terpsichorean art the world over. Only when 
the original spontaneity gives place to the rigid formalities 
of custom does religion become the type of intellectual bond- 
age. It is our high privilege to declare its emancipation 
_ from this bondage —to render it once more natural, spon- 
taneous and free. . 

In this transition period of sectarian activity and dogmatic 
limitations, it is not unnatural that old phrases, and forms of 
artistic expression, should be perpetuated when their mean- 
ings are outgrown, and sometimes in fact forgotten. Some 
time ago, in the little Unitarian Chapel in Brooklyn which 
was for many years my religious home, I had occasion to call 
the attention of an audience to the fact that the decoration 
and ornamentation of the auditorium was rich with the sym- 
bolism of a Trinitarian theology. In the triple-branched gas- 
fixtures, the trefoil decorations on them, and around the 
pulpit and choir, —in these and in other ways a petrified 
theology asserted itself, quite different from the free, mo- 
nistic, all-alive teaching of the pulpit; while the cruciform 
structure of the church itself impliedly taught a dogma which 
was explicitly excluded as a condition of church member- 
ship. Soin our hymn-books of the Liberal faith we still 
find, in phraseology, many an incongruous survival of out- 
grown and discarded creeds. To the evolutionist this is not 
altogether evil and unnatural. President Lincoln asserted 
the right of our army bands to play “ Dixie ’’ because we had 
captured it; and the strategy of the Salvation Army refuses 
to leave all the lively and stirring tunes to the Devil, but 
sets other words to them, and thus converts them to the 
Lord’s service. Why, then, should we flinch at an occasional 
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orthodox expression in the tune-book ? It is better certainly 
to let it stand and sing it with an honest mental reservation 
than to take such unpardonable liberties in altering the 
writers’ lines as some of our compilers of “liberal” hymn- 
books have done. Better still, however, is it to marry our 
free song to noble verse which in no way shocks our sense of 
propriety, or blunts our reverence for truth. 

Free religion always was, is now, and forever must be, a 
growing religion. Its final word has not been said. Its 
noblest temple has not yet been raised. Its last song has 
not been sung. Its face is toward the future, while it holds 
fast to all the goodness, truth and beauty that have come to 
us out of the past. It is only in this atmosphere of freedom 
and spontaneity that the noblest forms of art can take root 
and grow. When religion becomes dogmatic and conven- 
tional, art also becomes static, conventional and unprogres- 
sive. Its value is then merely historical; it no longer 
answers to the needs of a growing man and an integrating 
society. Like the Chinese tailor who copies the patches and 
darns as well as the form of a garment, so a static art pre- 
serves the mental defects as well as the virtues of a by- 
gone age. 

Since man is a progressive being, the work of Free Re- 
ligion is never wholly accomplished. Its armor can never 
be put off, save at the peril of society. Its influence is as 
needful to-day as it ever was in the historic past. It is not 
enough that religious asperities are being ameliorated; that 
church doors swing wider ; that, straying by chance into one 
or another temple_of religion, and listening to its pulpit mes- 
sage, one cannot so identify its sectarian label. All these 
things show the beneficent influence of Free Religion, but 
do not entitle its workers to an honorable discharge. 

Eternal vigilance is evermore the price of all our liberties. 
[Applause.] . The torch of Free Religion must still be held 
high, for the world’s enlightenment —for the inspiration of 
Art, for the ennobling of Literature, for the spread of the 
sentiment of Brotherhood among individuals and nations. 
All of goodness and truth that the special religions have 
brought into the world Free Religion shall conserve and 
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magnify. All of beauty and pure delight which Art has 
brought into the world, under the inspiration of the religious 
sentiment, it shall gladly recognize and enjoy. And in that 
wonderful realm of the future —that sacred tabula rasa which 
it is ours to make or mar — Free, Reverent, Universal Relig- 
ion shall furnish the conditions out of which shall spring 
a finer art, a nobler literature, a diviner life, than the world 
has ever known, of which all the ways shall be pleasantness 
and all the paths peace. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT JANES. — We have to-day been unusually fa- 
vored by the contribution of two original hymns written for 
this occasion. You will find them in this little book. These 
books have been distributed for our use this evening, and 
anybody desiring to retain a copy can do so by paying twenty- 
five cents. Let us continue our proceedings by singing the 
first hymn, on page 11, which has been written for us by 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer, a friend and fellow-member of the Free 
Religiotis Association. 

[ The book referred to by the President was a dainty volume 
of sixty pages, compiled by Mrs. Cheney, and entitled 
“ Souvenir Festival Hymns, F. R. A.,” containing seventeen 
hymns which had been written for this and previous Festivals 
of the Association. The opening hymn was then sung, being 
as follows :] 


STHESGOODLY FELLOWSHIP OF THE PROPHETS.” 
By F. L. HOSMER. 
From age to age the prophets rise, 
Still in unbroken line ; 
Above the passing centuries 
Like beacon-lights they shine. 


Through differing accents of the lip 
One message they proclaim ; 

One growing bond of fellowship, 
Above all names, one Name. 


They witness to one heritage, 
One Spirit’s quickening breath ; 
One widening reign, from age to age, 
Of freedom and of faith. 
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Their kindling power our souls confess ; 
Though dead, they speak to-day : 

How great the cloud of witnesses 
Encompassing our way ! 


Through every race, in every clime, 
One song shall yet be heard: 

Move onward in thy course sublime, 
O everlasting Word! 


PRESIDENT JANES. — One of the great delights and satis- 
factions of my residence in Cambridge during the last three 
years has been the renewal of acquaintance with some of the 
members of the Free Religious Association, and more inti- 
mate acquaintance with others whose faces were so familiar 
and whose words were so inspiring to me in my youth. It has 
been a great pleasure to meet to-day some of the old mem- 
bers of the Association who are not residents of Boston and 
vicinity. Iam glad that our program has brought them to 
us. I hope they will come year by year and inspire us by 
their presence. I am sure all the members and friends of the 
Association who are present will be delighted to listen to-night 
to one who has contributed so much in all these years to our 
work, and whose mind is so young and so suggestive that I 
know not any in our number who can compare with her — Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney. [Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY 


Seeing Mr. Jones*here to-night reminds me of an occasion 
when I thought he perhaps was guilty of saying “one of 
those things that one would rather not have said.” After a 
little speech that I made, he said that he “should think that 
I would feel like saying, with old Simeon, ‘ Now lettest Thou 
thy servant depart in peace.’” I thought it was rather a 
gentle hint for me to leave the sacred precincts of Chicago 
and return to my home. [Laughter. ] 

I sometimes feel as if the time had almost come when, 
looking back upon the early days of the Free Religious 
Association and seeing so many who were then young friends 
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now grown old, I should feel a little Simeonitish. But I 
never feel so on this annual Festival. I am then not at all 
ready to depart, and always have so good a time that I begin 
to look forward a year to the next time when I hope we shall 
all be together again. : 

Having such a subject to-night, I must not indulge in 
reminiscences, but must gather my wits together, if I can, 
after a day so exhausting in its richness of thought, and say 
what I can say on the subject. The relation of Art to 
Religion is close and intimate. In fact, they are one, as all 
good things are one, and all the highest words run into each 
other. Art — Religion — Love—you may use them in a 
thousand different ways. As Colonel Higginson said, this 
afternoon, that there were five different definitions of relig- 
ion given in one session, so you will find as many different 
definitions of art, and for the same reason. It is so profound, 
so broad, so high, so grand, so intimately related to the very 
essence.and source of all Being, that no definition exhausts 
it. As we have been told to-day that there is a most intimate 
union between spirit and matter, between the inward and the 
outward, so we may, if we choose, consider Art the matter of 
religion, the outward form, the expression of religion. But 
now we must take not a random definition of religion. If 
Religion expresses itself in art, the Art will vary according 
to Religion. Religion is capable of very many different 
expressions. Some of them seem to us to make it one of the 
most unlovely and unhealthy of all things. But in truth, 
Religion, as we get nearer to its central fact, is the broadest, 
the most healthful, the truest of all experiences, containing 
all things within it. And soitis with Art. Art may express 
the low, the base, the impure, because there is all that in life. 
Art may express the very highest and sweetest and finest and 
most beautiful thoughts that can enter into the human soul. 
In short, Art is the outward expression of the inward life ; 
and we love to think of this world, this poor, defamed world, 
which has been pictured to us to-day as so very bad, — we 
love still to think of it as expressing all goodness and truth. 
When we do think of it in all its beauty and grace and love 
and helpfulness, then we do not feel that we are going too 
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far in saying that “this world is the Art of God.” It is the 
way in which God has expressed himself in matter, so far as 
we can recognize. 

And so Art is infinite, eternal. Is it not good so to think 
of it? Sometimes I have heard people say, ‘‘ What shall we 
do in the next world, where there is no evil to contend with ?” 
Why, we shall always have Art. We shall be artists, always 
go on seeking to express in highest, purest form and language 
the very highest thought that we can conceive of, as we go 
higher and higher and into the broader and purer life. When 
I was a very young girl I always had a firm idea that I must 
be an artist. I never was, and so I married one, which was 
the next best thing. But I used to try very hard to draw 
and paint. A gentleman said to me one day, ‘‘ What do you 
do this for? You will never accomplish anything ; you have 
notalent.” ‘I don’t care,” I said, ‘1am going to work in this 
way as hard as I can in this world, ae I shall be born into 
the next world with a talent for art.” And that is the way I 
have always felt. Art is immortal, eternal; it will go with 
us through whatever world we are in. We can never con- 
ceive of ourselves as going beyond the power of expressing 
the highest thought in the most beautiful and truest form. 
And as has been truly said, Religion, the highest human 
thought, has always tried to express itself in form. We look 
always with interest on the simplest forms that we see sculp- 
tured on rock by the very rudest people; and we see again 
the true repetition of the old life in the new, when we study 
the little drawings of children and see how they go through 
the same processes, the same early forms and the same rising 
into free development which may be so beautifully traced out 
in Greek art. 

But in saying that Art is the expression of religion, I mean 
that it expresses what we really believe in. The religion 
that gets expression in Art is as varied as religion itself is, 
For instance, we see a great deal of poor, tedious religious 
art, as it is called. That is the Art that expresses only the 
religion that has become formal. When the painter paints 
his Madonna, not because he feels the motherly love deep in 
his own soul, but because the orders for Madonnas are very 
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plenty, the type becomes very wearisome. When we speak 
of the deepest and highest Art expressing religion, it is the 
Art that expresses the real life of the people, what they truly 
believe in. 

Now the Madonna was most deeply believed in by the 
medizval people of the Catholic Church. Of course there 
were those to whom it was mere superstition, but to the 
common people it was the idealization of motherhood, — and 
what could be dearer to the human heart than that? And 
now the painters may paint the mother and not the Madonna, 
and we have the life of motherhood becoming truer and truer. 
It is the real motherhood, and not the glorified, emblematic 
motherhood of the Church only. 

I think the most remarkable instance of the distinct ex- 
pression of what is filling the national thought, the thought 
of the world now, is found in the pictures of labor that are so 
remarkable. And the most remarkable of all is the way in 
which he who is, to my mind, the greatest of modern painters, 
Jean Francois Millet, expresses the life of labor. So deeply 
and religiously has he done it, that, while he gives you the 
sufferings of the laborer, while he shows you the poverty, the 
weariness, the toil, the expression does not sadden you. It 
is deep and earnest, but there is always strength and peace 
that comes to you from his pictures. I remember a picture 
which was called to my mind this afternoon by the reference 
to the poem which has lately been written upon it, —the 
picture of “The Laborer.” I had the happiness to see it in 
Millet’s own studio and before he had quite finished it. There 
was the picture, — as large as that mirror,I should think, 
nearly, — and the only figure in it was this one workman, 
who had evidently dug the long furrow that morning. You 
could see this fresh line crossing the low, unlovely soil, with 
scarcely anything to brighten up the landscape, and the work- 
man stood for one moment resting on his hoe and wiping the 
sweat from his brow. That was all there was in the picture; 
not another figure. The sky was dull and gray, and as we 
stood there looking at it, all the deep sorrows of labor came 
into our minds; all the old story of the curse in the garden 
of Eden, all the sufferings of our own slaves who were not 
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then emancipated, all the toilings of the laborers as we had 
seen them in European countries, — everything of that kind 
was brought to our mind. And yet, as I say, we were not 
saddened, we were not discouraged by that picture, and we 
longed to buy it and take it to our home, — it was so full of 
strength and hope and peace, in spite of the hard conditions. 
As I turned around and looked at Millet’s face, who stood 
behind us, the tears were gathering in his eyes. He said 
afterwards to the friend who went with us, “I was so pleased” 
(knowing that my husband was an artist) “that they did 
not say one word of the execution of the picture; they did 
not say one word in praise.” He saw that it went deep into 
our hearts. That has been the great question filling the 
minds of men in these days, which Millet so poetically 
rendered in that simple way. 

I would like to tell you a little story about the “ Angelus,” 
which you have all seen and which has become such a house- 
hold possession to us. You will remember the two simple 
figures. The young man who has come from his work in the 
woods meets the young woman, and they pause with bowed 
heads; hearing the angelus bell strike. Mr. Millet’s brother 
told me that the picture was painted by Millet because he so 
often thought of how the color of the sky and the earth, in 
certain states of the air, represented certain qualities of 
sound, and he wanted to paint a picture in which he should 
represent that appearance of the sky and earth which would 
give the impression of the most beautiful sound. The relig- 
ious feeling coming up in his mind, of course the angelus 
came to him as the sound which he would most gladly repre- 
sent. Then the human love which was mingled with religion 
and with the religious feeling, as these holy bells struck, 
gave him that beautiful picture of simple human love and 
religious faith, which, I think, has done more than a great 
many sermons to deepen our religious feeling. 

I have lately read a book by the Russian, Tolstoi — cer- 
tainly a very remarkable man in this age, and a man very 
sincere, evidently, in his religious life and thought. But he 
has written a book on Art in which he takes a very singular 
position. He thinks he has done a great thing, and has 
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proved that our ideas of art are very wrong, generally speak- 
ing. His one idea in Art seems to be simplicity ; and I hope 
he will succeed in rescuing that feature from neglect, because 
I think it is one of the qualities which is very much lost sight 
of in our modern art. Moreover, you see how in keeping that 
is with his own life. Negative simplicity is to him the secret 
of life. You must throw away all luxury. But that is not 
the deepest religion. Religion does not throw away anything. 
It gathers in all that is good and true, and keeps it. In the 
same way with Music. The only music which he seems to 
accept as good is a simple appeal to the emotions, a love-song 
or cradle-song, or something of that kind; and after an elab- 
orate analysis he comes to the conclusion that Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony is very bad art. I could not help thinking 
how curious it was to see how confidently a great intellect 
like his, a great soul, would pronounce condemnation on a 
work of art which, to say nothing of the rest of the world, 
has held Boston for fifty years in its spell, and only a few 
weeks ago was so magnificently interpreted here that it filled 
the whole audience with delight. You cannot say anything 
grand enough of it. I went back to the old “ Journal of 
Music”’ and looked to see what the Nestor of Music —as he 
was called (John S. Dwight) — said of it at the time it first 
came to Boston. One of Tolstoi’s maxims is that you should 
be able to understand a piece of music at once. Of course 
we all know how much had been said of this Symphony 
before it was actually performed here — that it was full of 
contradictions and discords. Mr. Dwight went with great 
eagerness to hear it, and he says, ‘ From the first it was per- 
fectly clear to me. It had everything in it ;, it had the Fifth 
Symphony and the Seventh Symphony in it, and it was all 
perfectly clear to me.”” And he expressed his great delight 
in it. Here, fifty years afterwards, is this same symphony, 
with Tolstoi telling us it is bad art, because he feels that you 
must throw away everything but the one simple expression 
of emotion! But it has uplifted us again and again, and 
proved itself the grand immortal art which will live through 
this century, and, it has always seemed to me, will live through 
all eternity. I cannot quite imagine heaven without it. 
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When the Fifth Symphony was performed this winter, I met 
Mr. Tiffany, a very poetic lover of music. You know the 
longing which you sometimes feel to express yourself to some 
congenial soul! I could not help saying to him, ‘“Isn’t 
there everything in this symphony?” He said, “ Yes, there 
is God in it.” I suppose that might not be called evidence, 
but it seemed to me that some human souls recognize a very 
actual and very true meaning in that word. 

And so free religion must have its art. It is beginning, 
as I say, to sing. I have long delighted in the beautiful and 
poetic hymns that Chadwick and Johnson and Longfellow, 
William Gannett, Frederick Hosmer, and others, —all our 
own people, — have given us. 

Something was said to-day about the first worship being 
Nature-worship, and Dr. Janes has said to-night that the first 
religion was free religion. We all of us have observed that 
there is a perpetual, recurring round, in Nature and life. 
We always come back to the first principle. Every religion, 
in seeking new life, always begins to study its old records 
and go back to its first life. So we are coming back to 
Nature-worship, and you may find our free religious hymns, 
as a rule, full of recognition of the beauty of Nature as the 
expression of divine thought. So let us sing and sing, to- 
gether, and have our old hymns more and more, and let us 
paint our pictures, and if we do not build cathedrals we will 
try to make our hearths and homes radiant with artistic 
beauty. [Applause. ] 


THE PRESIDENT. One of the side-issues of this interest- 
ing week, about which the public has known little, has 
been the note of preparation for the Liberal Congress of 
Religion which is to meet in Boston next October. As 
nearly as I can find out, my friend Mr. Jones is largely both 
the brain and the hand of the Liberal Congress of Religion, 
and I think that we may claim, too, that the Liberal Congress 
of Religion is an offspring of the Free Religious Association. 
Some of our children are getting larger than we are, and that 
is perhaps the case with the Liberal Congress of Religion. 
At any rate, we are very glad to recognize the kinship. In 
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Mr. Jones it is delightful to greet one who has not only the 
spiritual uplift in everything he does and says, but also the 
physical basis which it is always well to marry with it. In 
regard to his noble words this afternoon, the only thing I 
regretted, as I carried them away, was that they had not 
been the concluding words of our session. It gives me great 
pleasure to introduce the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of 
Chicago. [ Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


It is unfortunate for you, friends, that I did not speak 
before Mrs. Cheney, because if I had I am sure I should 
have made a short speech. Now I am very much tempted to 
make a long one. 

But before I say anything to the subject or to the hour, let 
me give myself the comfort of confessing in this presence 
(as lam ‘seldom with you) to the great inspiration, nay, more, 
to the great guiding, shaping and forming influences, intel- 
lectually and religiously, that have come from this Association 
into my life. For you will remember that this Association 
came into being when intellectually I was in the toils that 
every thoughtful young man must pass through. I was trying 
to formulate for myself a working hypothesis of religion, and 
trying to do that, so to speak, in the front of the enemy. I 
was already committed to the ministry; I was already pledged 
to some kind of a liberal expression of religion, for, like Paul, 
I was free born. I inherited the spirit of freedom and the 
message of freedom from a freedom-loving father and mother. 
But in the “sixties” it was a troublous and turbulent time 
for Unitarians. There was a time, known only to myself, 
during my Meadville years, when it did seem to me that I 
would be compelled to forego my life’s dream ; that I would 
have to step aside, in accordance with the severe dictates of 
honesty, from my chosen career and seek some other way of 
investing what life was given to me. You youngsters do not 
know what I am talking about, but we gray-headed fellows 
know exactly what I am talking about. It was when the 
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strain and stress was upon us —all this matter about Christo- 
centric and supernatural formulas of religion, all these ques- 
tions about Christianity and Jesus’ place in Christianity, the 
relation of miracles and revelation, and all that. It was then 
that upon the horizon of my thought there arose the Free 
Religious Association; and its message, the words of its 
major prophets, fell like drops of rain upon dusty soil. They 
came to me and ministered in a way that no one will ever 
know but myself. From the very first conception, the first 
movement of the free religious idea, the very first expression 
of your great leaders, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, 
F. E. Abbot, Dr. Bartol and O. B. Frothingham, I knew 
where I belonged. I took a new hold upon my work, and I 
have never been wanting work since, nor have I ever been 
wanting spirit to work. Many things I have failed to do, but 
never have I felt that there was not the thing at hand that I 
wanted to do. I come to you, then, as a student comes back 
to his alma mater, to confess my deep and lifelong obligation 
to the inspirations of the Free Religious Association. 

I do not realize how old I am until I try to remember 
things. I have been trying to remember the first time I 
came to see the Free Religious Association. Of course it 
was the first Anniversary-Week I ever attended in Boston. 
It must have been in 1872 or 1873. I do not remember 
anything about that meeting except that when I was looking 
for it in the afternoon so as to be sure I would not miss it in 
the evening, a woman with a great platter of salad, and with 
a great big white’ apron on, appeared in the vestry of 
one of your churches —I have not the slightest idea which 
church it was. The name of that woman was Mrs. Cheney. 
[Applause.| I never see her and never think of her without 
her having that great big white apron on. I would like to 
see her oncé more in that big kitchen apron. Bless her! 
when she goes to heaven I will think of her with that kitchen 
apron on, getting ready for a festival of the Free Religious 
Association. I believe with her that not only will there be 


singing in heaven, and painting of pictures, but they will be 


organizing free religious associations there, and they will 
be asking her to help.them along, and she will do it. 
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I wanted to say this much in the.way of personal gratitude. 
While my visits to Boston are few and far between you must 
never doubt that my heart and sympathies are with the Free 
Religious Association. , 

Again, I want to express my delight as well as my great 
surprise in finding this beautiful wreath of blossoms gathered 
in the garden of the Free Religious Association. [ Holding 
up the new book of hymns.] It is indeed a precious souvenir, 
and I am very much obliged to those who conceived it and 
carried it out, and I shall take great delight in doing what I 
can to help others know of and appreciate the beautiful little 
memento. 

Well, now, Mr. President, I think I have talked myself 
pretty nearly out in this neighborhood this week, to tel] the 
honest truth. We were called upon a good deal “to be 
honest”’ this afternoon. [Laughter.] I was appealed to so 
often “to be honest” by Colonel Ingersoll that I began to 
feel I had been a rogue and a rascal all my life. But really, 
we have been thinking that we have been trying to be honest 
all this while, and I cannot help believing now that I have 
been honest a good deal of the time. In the spirit of that 
honesty I will confess that I have a great deal to say on the 
particular subject of this evening, but I will not take much 
of your time. 

It isahigh theme. ‘Has Free Religion begun to sing?” 
Why, religion is always singing. It is not religion until it 
does sing. Religion is joy, religion is beauty. Religion is 
not only duty when that word has in it a commanding, coer- 
cive or grim sense, but religion is the spontaneity, joy and 
love of life, and there is where the highest duty is. 

In Chicago I am in the habit of quoting one of the pro- 
found sayings of George Eliot, that, however important it is 
to wisely administer the industries of the world, —and that 
is very important, as my friend here to the right [B. Fay 
Mills] will assure us, — still this is not so important a thing 
and not so difficult a problem as to wisely direct the leisure 
of the world. If you teach humanity how to use their leisure 
hours, how to consecrate their lives on holidays and in fes- 
tival-hours, the economic problem will be settled the more 
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easily. The problem of religion is the problem of rendering 
into terms of harmony the experiences and emotions of life, 
to garland the soul with the pleasures of duty. This can be 
done in two ways by the Free Religious Association and its 
co-operators. First, by ever enriching the stock in hand, 
adding new pictures, adding new songs, writing new hymns. 
Last week, in Chicago, by a strange coincidence, the Episco- 
palian clergymen celebrated the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and one of the men wisely said, ‘‘The glory that gathers 
around the English Book of Prayer is a greater, more real, 
more powerful glory than the glory that gathers around any 
of the great cathedrals of Europe.” I believe this is true. 
The very same week, Father Larrabee, our very high-church 
Episcopalian, put forth another book, which he called “ The 
Book of the Mass,” a supplemental prayer-book compiled 
from the wealth of the Catholic Church, great old Latin 
prayers which the first compilers forgot or neglected, and he 
published them in order to “enrich the service.” All right. 
If there are any more good things back in medizeval litera- 
ture, let us have them. Let Father Larrabee go and seek 
them. But it is our business to enrich the prayer-book out 
of the Present and the Future as well. We must take the 
aspirations of these later generations and embody them in 
our books of prayer. Where is the hand wise enough 
and tender enough to revise the book of prayer for our use, 
to revise it without spoiling it, to save it, to give it that 
version in which our own thought and feeling will find 
adequate play? .J believe that the ‘‘shawms and sackbuts” 
that Emerson promised are coming. I believe they are al- 
ready here, and that they are coming not only in the way of 
new creations, but that by and by we shall be free ‘enough 
to enjoy—not simply tolerate, but enjoy —the wealth of 
the Past. 

I used to think the only way a man could be free in religion 
was to emigrate, to move over to some free America and 
start a little colony all by himself. There comes a time in 
the life of many when emigration is still necessary, and my 
sympathies go out to those who come to the time when they 
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must move on. But there will come a time, and we are 
almost there, when the soul can assert its freedom where it 
is, and can put the larger interpretation and the larger mean- 
ing into the old symbol. He can be free and still stay at 
home. In my own work in Chicago there was a time when 
my people were greedy for classes in Browning, Darwin, 
Emerson, and the rest of them; and I am still doing some- 
thing in that direction. Whatever else I have not had in my 
church, I certainly have had an Emerson-class for the last 
eighteen years, and if I live eighteen years more I shall go 
on and have the same thing. We still study Browning for 
all he is worth. This is all right. But last year, four dif- 
ferent sections of one class, that aggregated a constituency 
of one hundred and twenty-five adults and as many. more 
children, petitioned that I should lead them into the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament. We have been taking those 
books one at a time, in the order of their creation, and have 
tried to be as fair with them as we have been with our 
Emerson and our Browning, and the glow and the delight of 
it have been obvious, 

Now, I expect the time will come when I shall have those 
who will be willing to spend a whole winter with me in 
studying the Westminster Catechism [laughter], studying it 
for all it is;worth. You laugh, but I tell you there must be 
some beauty, power and potency in it. I do not yet know 
where to find it myself; I do not like it; but I hope to grow 
to like it. I have been busy for twenty years, as you have 
been, trying to educate myself into an appreciation of the 
new-fangled interpretations of religion,—and that is well, 
very well. I have also gone out of my way to try to find the 
beauties in pagan religions. I have paganized myself in the 
interest of my soul [laughter], and I am going to continue to 
do it. There is beauty there. We must make folks see it. 
But I tell you, I am trying harder than ever to be as just to, 
and as appreciative of, those great deposits of humanity that 
are nearer home, which we call Orthodoxy and Orthodox 
churches. I want to rise into better fellowship with John 
Calvin, John Knox, and the rest of them. They must be 
worthy of our respect. 
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I am seeing this clearer and clearer every day. I am 
going to be tutored in this way by the spirit of free religion 
until this Free Religious Association will pass through some 
such experience as this new “child” that Dr. Janes speaks 
of, —for I want to say something about that before I sit 
down. Yes, the Liberal Congress spiritually is your child. 
I can give you the pedigree of the Liberal Congress. In 
1893, by a strange combination of inspiration and opportu- 
nity, of illumination from within and enterprise from without, 
the needs of the soul made common cause with the specu- 
lative energy of Chicago, and under the shadow of that great 
Columbian Exposition the spirit expressed itself in the great 
Parliament of Religions. In the spirit of this Association, 
the local committee was organized so that it would consist of 
one representative from all the various religious organizations 
in and within reach of Chicago. We mustered fifteen differ- 
ent representatives, — including the Catholics, the Jews, the 
Presbyterians, the Methodists, and the others. I was taken 
in to represent what was left after they had gone around the 
circuit. Dr. Barrows, the good and brilliant Presbyterian, 
was made chairman of the committee, and I was made secre- 
tary, and of course I had something to do in shaping the 
program, and I worked in the spirit of the Free Religious 
Association. In that sense the Parliament of Religions 
was the child of the Free Religious Association. During 
that session some of us were moved to meet in an upper 
chamber, where we said, “This is something too valuable 
to be wasted. It is not an accident, it is a prophecy. 
It is a beginning, it is not an ending.” And so a pro- 
visional committee was formed, which resulted in the forma- 
tion soon after of what we at first called “The Ameri- 
can Congress of Liberal Religious Societies.” We thought 
we could not do with any less name than that. But before 
we had met the second time, we found that that was too long 
a handle, and that we were finding our joy, our strength and 
our fellowship among those who did not represent the tech- 
nically so-called ‘Liberal Religious Societies.’ We dis- 
cover our constituency among individuals more than among 
societies. And so we shortened the nameand called it “The 
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Liberal Congress of Religions,’ and that works very well. 
But it is as clear as daylight to some of us, —not to all of us, 
—that we have no special need for the word “ Liberal.” 
What we want is a Congress of Religion, and if we have a 
Congress of Religion it must be liberal. Perhaps that is 
what is the matter with this organization; some day it will 
find that ‘“ Free”’ is a useless word, for a religious association 
is of course free, and whenever it is not free it is not relig- 
ious, it is impious. 

This is not far afield from the subject about which I was to 
speak, the art that is sure to come with the religion that is 
to meet the wants of struggling men and women ; for it is to 
come not only by a creation, but by a deeper appreciation of 
the old deposit. This is the way we are going to enrich the 
religious life of the future. We are going to conserve the 
splendid deposit of the past — for, however grim a case may 
be made out against this universe of ours, and some of us 
could have beaten the orator this afternoon in making out 
the dark list, it must always be remembered that alongside of 
those grim facts lies this splendid deposit of humanity, the 
noble side of this great world represented by its great minis- 
ters of history. It is represented by the great music of 
which Mrs. Cheney has spoken. It is represented by the 
struggles and aspirations, the splendid songs, the meekness, 
the patience and the helpfulness of humanity. The view of 
religion that we represent asserts the religiousness of this 
world. It proves that we appreciate all this blessed history 
and use it, conserve it, work it up again into new life and new 
glory. 

Now, do not forget! — I am coming back here in October, 
Providence permitting, and I want your help. [Applause.} 
Oh, I want your help so much, in the Congress of Religion of 
which I am secretary! Ido not dare tell you our plans as 
yet. Dr. Janes with his associates will have them in charge 
here. But we want, in October, in this city of Boston, a 
Congress that will demonstrate, more successfully than any- 
thing that has gone before, the theories you have so valiantly 
preached and held ; a Congress that will show that there is a 
possibility of a practical touch of co-operation and life that 
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will reach down under our dogmas and overarch our denomi- 
nations; that will bring into conscious and visible fellow- 
ship those who are speaking for the right and are loving the 
truth and are trying to sing the song of joy and beauty wher- 
ever they are, no matter what denominational badge they 
may wear. [Applause. ] 


Tue PresIDENT. — The presence of our dear friend Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe is always a pleasant benediction on these 
occasions. After she has spoken to us, I shall ask you to sing 
a hymn which she has written for us. Now let us all rise and 
salute Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

[The audience rose at the President’s invitation, and 


extended to the venerable Mrs. Howe a cordial salute with 


enthusiastic wavings of handkerchiefs, after which Mrs. Hows 
spoke as follows :] 


REMARKS OF MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


One thing I am delighted to find in this community, and 
that is how the respect for age seems to grow. Whatever 
one may have been, you know, —a pretty commonplace piece 
of goods, perhaps, — still, when you are, without contradic- 
tion, really very old, they think you must amount to something 
or you never could have lived so long and got so far. I take 
in this way the very kind things that have been said to me 
lately on the completion of my eightieth year. 

I have great sympathy with the subject that is given us to 
speak of this evening. Perhaps I think more of it in regard 
to music, and Mrs, Cheney has already spoken of that. She 
says that Art and Religion are one. They are certainly so 
interwoven that it becomes very difficult to disentangle them, 
even if we wished to do so, Handel’s “‘ Messiah” has played 
a great part in my thought and in my life, and I cannot think 
of any religious doctrine at all without going back to those 
grand choruses and those wonderful songs, “ The people that 
sat in darkness have seen a great light,” ‘‘ Unto us a Child is 
born, unto us a Son is given,” and ‘The, glory of. the Lord 
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shall be revealed.” And when a great part of Boston stands 
up to the great and wonderful ‘“ Hallelujah Chorus,” I can 
see the gates opening. I do not want to go any further; we 
have it all; Heaven itself comes to us; we have it while we 
hear those wonderful things. 

Now, Art is a revelation. The great painters, the great 
poets, too, and the great musical composers, make revelations 
to us which we do not lose. Think of what dear Mr. Jones 
has been saying. We all know that he has gone as far as it 
is necessary to go from tradition. But he feels the wonderful 
value of these things that the past has delivered to us, and I 
‘sympathize very much with him in this, —that we ought not 
to lose any of these values by failing to understand them. 
We can cast them all aside, but we should not ; we are poorer 
if we do. This brings me to something which I should have 
liked to speak about if I could have been with you this after- 
noon; that is, the new Bible, —the Bible as we have it now, 
as we Consider it, a wonderful gallery of art, a wonderful 
history and picture of very ancient time and thought and 
manners, going back even to the tabernacle in the wilderness. 
I sometimes try to imagine why Moses wanted those badger- 
skins put on to make the curtain beautiful. I think we might 
require some free religious artists to make a design of that 
and show us why those things had to be. But I entirely 
sympathize with the beautiful red and blue fringe, and all the 
jewelry they brought, and you know whenever Moses made a 
new requisition he said it was for beauty and for glory. How 
much Moses knew, didn’t he! Fortunately, a great deal that 
he knew has come down to us, and has made a great difference 
in this human world of ours, 

Then those faces that the painters have shown us, — they 
are revelations. We cannot say that the dear Christ or Paul 
or Saint John did look like those pictures, but they give our 
thought something to rest upon; they give us a most helpful 
and beautiful support for the imagination, and so I think 
their value is unquestionable. 

Now I want to say one word about that beautiful Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago. I felt at the time that it was one 
of the most wonderful things that the world had seen. It is 
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true that some of our guests slightly misunderstood our in- 
tention. I have been told that our Oriental friends supposed 
that we were quite tired of our own religion and thought 
seriously of adopting theirs. But no matter what they thought, 
it was splendid to see the place made large enough for all. 
It was as if that great temple in Jerusalem had been redeemed 
as Christ wanted it redeemed; as if the money-changers and 
people who bought and sold and bargained had been over- 
thrown, and the faithful people of all nations had come into 
that Strangers’ Court. So it was, and there they were, and 
there was the great heavenly hospitality. How I remember 
it; how I thrill in remembering it! I remember, too, the 
wisdom of the Catholic Archbishop. He was there; he 
understood it. The Archbishop of Canterbury did not. 
But then, you know, the English are a very slow people. 
[Laughter.] They will find it out some of these days. 
There will be another Archbishop of Canterbury, who, per- 
haps, will come in October. 

Now, I came here not expecting to say anything, rather 
hoping I might be silent. But when I come to these Free 
Religious Festivals, I cannot be silent. So many things are 
suggested to me that I am like an instrument that somebody 
plays upon, and I must give out the music that is in me. 
And the music, I hope, is not a discord to-night. It is very 
thankful and very joyous. [Applause. ] 


THE PRESIDENT.— Now let us turn to the 52d page of 


our little book, and sing the hymn which Mrs. Howe has 
written for us. .- 


RAPHAEL’S SAINT CECILIA AT BOLOGNA. 
By JuLia WarD Howe. 


A challenge of celestial art 
Doth through the ether fall, 

And, like a well-tuned harp, my heart 
Makes answer to its call. 


The breath of God is in this sky, 
So limpid and so blue ; 

His radiance streaming from on high 
Lights up the world anew. 
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The music of the circling spheres 
That hasten not, nor rest, 
Insensible to mortal ears, 
Wakes echoes in my breast. 


And thus it whispers, low and-sweet : 
‘The Highest draweth nigh ; 

Sing, brothers, sing! with measure meet 
Salute Heaven’s majesty !” 


THE PRESIDENT. — One of the first and noblest singers of 
free religion in America, one who sang in his prose as well 
as in his verse, although his music was not always set to a 
conventional meter, was our great seer and prophet, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. No one now living is so able an inter- 
preter of Mr. Emerson as Mr. Charles Malloy, the President 
of the Emerson Society of Boston, whom it is our pleasure to 
greet to-night, and welcome as a guest of the Free Religious 
Association. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF MR. CHARLES MALLOY. 


I would be glad to speak a word for Emerson wherever 
you might put him, if it was right in the midst of Satan 
and his angels, because I know he would make pretty 
good company out of them if you let him stay there long 
enough. 

I have lived long enough to brag a little about my age, as 
well as Mrs. Howe. I shall catch her in a little while. I 
have lived through some interesting phases of what you call 
religion, beginning with bondage or bound religion, and reach- 
ing forward to what you may call free religion. When a boy, 
wondering a good deal about sin, I asked my pastor where sin 
came from, and he said that Satan brought it into the world. 
It is easy to answer a boy if you can stop him with one ques- 
tion; but when the boy asks a second question the minister 
is sometimes puzzled. I asked my minister where Satan 
came from. He told me to read “ Paradise Lost.” [Laugh- 
ter.] That was rather a hard place to put a boy in, to turn 
him into “ Paradise Lost” and let him sink or swim, I did 
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not swim, I sank continually, till I came to see at last that 
although the poetry was very good, the logic was very bad. 
And so I wandered farther and farther away, and came at 
last to a stopping-place called Universalism. I almost trem- 
bled. I was afraid that I was in danger, after all, of “ Para- 
dise Lost’ again. Universalism is a kind of vaccination, 
you know; you are liable to Calvinism again, but you don’t 
have it so bad. Josh Billings formulates the creed very well 
when he says, “I believe in universal salvation; but then, I 
want to pick my men.” If you can pick your men it does 
very well. 

You all know Dr. Quint, an authority in Congregational- 
ism. Iam going to tell youa little story which Dr. Quint 
told me. I always risk a story, no matter how bad it is, if I 
get it from a minister. [Laughter.] He said in the early 
days of Universalism a good deacon came into his prayer- 
meeting one night and said, “ Brethren, we have got a new- 
fangled salvation. Some folks have got an idea that every- 
body is going to be saved, the good and the bad, the saint 
and the sinner; they are all going to be saved. But, breth- 
ren and sisters, we hope for better things !” 

That was progress. I remember, at the time we were 
talking about this new-fangled salvation, what a good old 
brother in the church said, arguing with a Universalist. 
“Why,” said he, “if I believed there were no hell after 
death, I would steal.’’ Well, I thought he would. [Laugh- 
ter.] He was a very penurious man; he lived on the verge 
of stealing, although he kept inside the church. You remem- 
ber the debates’ that took place in Boston in those days. 
Mr. Emerson has given us a poem which he calls “ Uriel.” 
Uriel means Emerson himself, and the argument of the little 
poem is autobiographical. It is a chapter in the history of 
Emerson. ,You remember that it presents an allegory of a 
meeting among the gods. When the gods met together for 
consultation (the young brethren, you know, always make 
trouble) a young deity — 


‘* Gave his sentiment divine 
Against the being of a line: 
‘ Line in Nature is: not found ; 
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Unit and universe are round; 

In vain produced, all rays return ; 

Evil will bless and ice will burn.’ 

As Uriel spoke with piercing eye, 

A shudder ran around the sky ; 

The stern old war-gods shook their heads, 
The seraphs frowned from myrtle beds ; 
Seemed to the holy festival 

The rash word boded ill to all; 

The balance-beam of Fate was bent ; 
The bounds of good and ill were rent ; 
Strong Hades could not keep its own, 
But all slid to confusion.” 


That was the result right here in Boston. That is where it 
took place. Now the significance of that line, ‘“ Strong 
Hades could not keep its own,” you will remember when you 
recall what Dante said about it when he found written on 
that awful door, “‘ Let him who enters here leave hope behind.” 
The balance-beam of Fate—that is what everything was 
tested by, but it had given way and could no longer be de- 
pended on. Fate and Hades had both gone back on the old 
gods. What was the significance of all this at that time? 
The new doctrine was being preached in Boston. I have no 
doubt that was what Mr. Emerson alluded to. At that time, 
a preacher of the new doctrine,— Dr. Ballou, I think it 
was, — had a discussion with Dr. Lyman Beecher. Dr. Ballou 
had at his command all the texts relative to his specialty. 
It is dangerous to meddle with a man who has a specialty ; 
he always comes equipped for the contest. Dr. Beecher was 
going under; he was a little vexed. At last he said, as a 
dernier résort, “ Well, my Bible says, ‘The wicked shall be 
turned into hell, and all the nations that forget God’; get 
them out again if you can.” “But,” Dr. Ballou replied, “I 
have the same Bible as Brother Beecher, and my Bible says 
that death and hell shall give up their dead; get them in 
again if you can!” [Laughter.] Here is where we are 
to-day. I am going to cut my story short. We have got 
that awful door broken down; that Bastile can no longer be 
depended upon; we are out of it; get us in again, if you 
can. [Applause. ] 
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THe PrestDeNnT, — After one more address, I will ask you, 
in closing, to sing one of Mrs. Cheney’s delightful hymns, and 
that will bring our pleasant day to an end. In Boston we 
have what perhaps is now one of the largest congregations in 
our city, which is —I don’t know what Mr. Mills calls it, but 
I call it a free religious congregation. We gave Mr. Mills 
the right hand of fellowship a year ago, and I remember that 
he said he would like very much to adopt our name for his 
own church and faith. In the noble words which he spoke 
at the beginning of our session this afternoon, I am sure 
he justified our acceptance of him as a brother in free relig- 
ion, and it gives me very great pleasure to present as our 
last speaker this evening, the Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills. 
[ Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF REV. BENJAMIN FAY MILLS. 


Mr. President, — It was a little cruel to ask a man to speak 
first this afternoon, when at the last there were two thou- 
sand people, every one of whom wanted to speak and say 
what they thought, and then ask him to speak last to-night, 
when the people who have spoken before him have said that 
which was on his heart to say. I think we have all been pos- 
sessed by the same spirits, or the same spirit, for what I had 
intended to say has been said. Freedom and religion and 
association and art and song, and all good things, are only 
expressions of the same thing; they are all one. As Brother 
Jones has said, religion always sings and freedom always 
sings; and the only reason that we do not all sing all the 
time is because we are not all as religious as we might be, 
and that we none of us as yet are free. Weused to divide the 
people into the religious and the irreligious, but there is no 
such division that can be made among men. I said to a good 
friend of mine to-day that I did not doubt that the Orthodox 
papers would have an item going the rounds, following the 
one which they are just getting through with — which has 
been sent to me from some different denominational organs, 
to the effect that a reception was given to Mr. B. Fay Mills 
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by his congregation in Boston at the end of the season, re- 
cently, and that it was stated in the public press that at that 
reception some of the people played whist and others danced, 
and so it is easily to be seen how fast a man goes when he 
starts on the downward road. [Laughter.] I did not doubt 
there would be another startling example to give from this 
time on to the youth who need so much guiding in Ortho- 
dox homes, by my appearance upon the same platform with 
such noted “infidels” as Colonel Higginson, Brother Jones, 
Mr. Crothers, and Colonel Ingersoll. But the real fact is 
that Colonel Ingersoll himself is not irreligious. Mr. Malloy 
knows who wrote “ When me they fly, I am the wings.” 
There are no irreligious people. We are all more or less 
religious, and what we need is to be as religious as we may, 
and when we get thoroughly religious, then we may enter 
into the Orthodox heaven, where all sing without any in- 
terlude, 

I shal] use the word “ sing’”’ also with a meaning that has 
been hinted at but hardly expatiated on to-night, as referring 
more to emotion; for I am one of those who believe that the 
great fact is spirit, and it would be easier for me to be a 
thorough Christian Scientist and believe that we are dream- 
ing concerning the matters that seem so real to our brother the 
Colonel, than to fail to believe that there is but one substance 
anywhere, and that that substance may be called better by 
the term “spirit” than anything else. When I come to 
reckon up my facts, one of the first great facts to me is the 
fact of emotion. Emotion is not in itself noble or ignoble, 
but, counted by itself and in itself, if you can separate one 
thing from another, noble emotion is the noblest thing that 
we know. There is nothing so real as emotion. You may 
remember that Napoleon remarked, when he heard some one 
say, “It was nothing but imagination,” —surely Napoleon 
might be counted sufficiently practical, — “ Nothing but im- 
agination?” said he; “imagination rules the world.” What 
rules the world to-day is not reasoning from the things we 
see and handle, but reasoning from the real things, “the real 
real.” And the inspiration that makes it possible for any 
one to sing is the same thing that Colonel Ingersoll would 
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not call inspiration, but that he traces in that “ urge and urge, 
always the procreant urge of the world,” that causes a man 
to evolve from the primeval mud. Moreover, as a gifted lady 
said to me to-night, “ Who is to say that man is the last of 
the evolution?” 

Now, I am aware that free religion has produced some of 
the greatest singers — even as regards the possession and 
expression of the best emotion —that the world has ever 
contained. In fact, I believe that free religion has produced 
the greatest singers and the greatest artists that the world 
has ever known: and the freer the religion, the more relig- 
ious the religion ; the freer the freedom, the greater will be 
the artists that the world shall know. But while that has 
been true, and while there have been certain great souls that 
have learned to sing, who have delighted in what we call, for 
lack of a better term, the free religion, it is a fact, and a fact 
that it would be wise for us to consider with all the care,— 
and with all the prayer, if you please, — that we are capable 
of, that free religion does not lay hold upon the great masses 
of the people who ought to sing. We represent here a little 
group to-night in the most significant meeting of all the sig- 
nificant meetings that will be held in Boston for this year, — 
at least to consider the highest themes, to consider them in 
the noblest, freest way. But there are onlya few of us.. And 
not even all of us are able to sing as we would like to sing. 
I believe that the Orthodox church has something that the 
Free Religious Association has not, in the way of the expres- 
sion of noble emotion. I cannot bear to hear a man sneer at 
any kind of religious experience or expression. “The Friend 
of Man has looked on no religion scornfully that man 
did ever find.” And there has been a real life and a real 
light and a real power and a real joy and a real exultation, 
that is foreign to most of the so-called liberal religious people, 
among some of the most ignorant as well as the most intelli- 
gent of our Orthodox friends. I am well aware that we of 
the Free Religious Association have been talking about our 
singing for a long time. I heard Mr. Elson say that Shake- 
speare said, in speaking of the lute-player, that if he had lived 
for eighty years he had spent at least sixty of those years in 
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tuning his lute. It would almost seem as though we had 
spent a large part of the time since we have called ourselves 
liberal, free people, — devoted to free and liberal religion, — 
in tuning the lute. And there seems to be lacking, so far as 
the great mass of people are concerned ‘who call themselves 
devotees of free religion, that spontaneous, pious, exultant, 
almost shouting, from the heart, that we find among some of 
the people who are not so highly cultured, who believe in 
some things that are untrue, that we know are untrue, but 
who surpass us in the joyousness of theirlives. Free religion 
certainly ought to sing; free religion was meant to sing. 
Free religion does not sing, and why does it not sing? Let 
me run over four reasons, and I shall scarcely do more than 
recite them, that seem to me to be the cause. 

Let me say that, for myself, so far as the joyous exultation 
of life is concerned, [ can sing the songs of Zion a million 
times better than formerly I was able to do. But so far as I 
cannot sing, and those about me are unable to sing, I think 
it is for these reasons : 

In the first place, we have not ceased to be Protestants. 
It is time that we realized that there is nothing genuinely 

religious about Protestantism—I mean /Profest-antism. I 
mean that while it may be a necessity, as was suggested by 
one of the speakers this afternoon, that we should protest 
against a thing that is wrong, religion has only to do with 
the thing that is right, and what we need to do is to set free 
the eternal soul —just as much the soul of the old ideas 
encased in old forms as the soul of the new idea that is cry- 
ing out for new forms to encase it. We make a mistake in 
thinking that we need to create a new idea for a new time. 
It is the new idea that is creating the new time, and we do 
not need to create new ideas to feed our souls. There is no 
new idea of which we may not find the germ hidden away in 
the old form. What we need to do is to be so infatuated 
with what is true and right and constructive that we slough 
off the old forms with perfect naturalness, and do not have to 
waste our breath or our energy in any sort of contention 
whatever. 

The second reason why we do not sing as we ought is that 
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some of us have mistaken the search for freedom for freedom 
itself. I wish we might digest that. I never had thought 
of it myself until this morning. But is it not the fact that 
we have mistaken the search for freedom for freedom itself ? 
The search for freedom is a great thing. It is a great thing 
when a man goes out, not knowing where he is going, except 
that he is led by a divine impulse; but the going out is not 
the object. Truth is pre-existent. We none of us have 
created any truth. The most that any of us do is to discover 
some of the truth that already exists.. There is here a world 
of difference. As Dr. Chapin is said to have said to Beecher, 
comparing their preaching, — “ There is a ‘hell’ of a differ- 
ence” [laughter], so there is an eternity of difference 
between discovering truth and merely forming individual 
opinions. And some of us have had an idea that when we 
came to the place where we could have opinions that differed 
from other people’s, it was an indication of freedom, whereas 
it may be simply an indication of greater bondage. 

In the third place, I believe that we have over-glorified our 
independence. It is a great thing to be independent, but it 
is not independence that makes us free. There is only one 
thing that makes people free, and that is the truth. “The 
truth shall make you free.” To know the truth is not to find 
something written in a book, nor to learn a poem, nor even 
to have power to write a poem. To know the truth is not to 
have this or that opinion about anything that is or was or is 
to come. To know the truth is to come into harmony with 
the universal purpose. Freedom is not liberty to shoot this 
way and that way as we please; that is simply to go in one 
or another path of a great labyrinth. We may delude our- 
selves, mto thinking that we seek truth when what we really 
seek is selfish isolation, and we may be really more “ bound” 
in our independence than we were in our old experience. 
We may be more bound in our so-called freedom, because to 
a certain extent we have separated ourselves and cut our- 
selves off from the universal. 

Now, mark you, a real member of an Orthodox church, 
who can believe everything that the other people believe, 
who thinks the same thoughts and lives the same sort of a 
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life, who joins in the same sort of ceremonies with all the 
heart, does get something out of it. It may not be the 
highest harmony; it is not the highest harmony: but he gets 
something out of it through the partial harmony that is truer 
and more real and more religious and more nearly free than 
the greatest opinion of any man that ever lived who did not 
live in the heart and life of other individuals and of every- 
thing that exists on the planet and round about the planet. 
There is something real in the heart-to-heart harmony, — 
even though, as I say, it may be a mistaken bond that seems 
to bind the people together: there is a something real in the 
harmony with others, that may be greater than the separation 
and the isolation of one who has been called upon to go on 
alone, if in the separation he has taken his heart with him 
from the great mass of humanity. There is a deeper harmony ; 
but some of us have failed to find it. 

In the last place, freedom is not a thing of the mind, but 
of the soul, and does not consist in getting a correct set of 
opinions about everything, but in developing a soul that is in 
harmony with its environment. You may take that as a 
definition of love, if it pleases you. The mind is simply an 
instrument with some apprehension of that which is beyond 
the mind. There is no fact so real as this fact, and we have 
not found freedom until we have some degree of conscious, 
voluntary harmony with the universal purpose. I will give 
you an Orthodox text that we cannot outgrow: ‘‘ Except a 
man be born from above he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
I need not say that I shall not dogmatize in this respect. 
Religion has reference to purpose. This is the best definition 
of religion that I know: “ Religion is that fine sense of the 
soul that connects the individual with universal purpose.” 
Our new birth is a harder one than the new birth of the 
Orthodox Christian, for the soul, as Macdonald says, “is at 
once the mother who bears and the child who is born.” It 
has to be a larger birth, because it is a birth into a larger 
world. It is the birth of a larger individual, into a larger 
relationship. Now, mark you, most of us believe in God, 
most of us believe in the immanent God. Probably we could 
agree better in our religious opinions about that than anything 
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else, —that God is manifest, in some manner or other, 
through all things. There was a little book that came into 
my hands, ten or fifteen years ago, which it would be worth 
your while to read, — “ The Practice of the Presence of God.” 
It was the story of a holy monk, who lived a life of devotion 
and beauty, a life that fairly sang. It was a part of his duties 
to act as cook in the monastery, and he expected the Holy 
Spirit to assist him in preparing the meal. Whatever he did 
was done in the consciousness of the presence of that Spirit. 
Now, when an ordinary Orthodox person talks about the 
presence of God, he refers to the God of his own conception, 
who is a meager God, a small God, filling only a little por- 
tion of the universe. But when a man who believes in the 
universal God, or one who believes in the presence of Godin 
everything, talks about the “ Practice of the Presence of God,” 
what does he mean? He means, to come into the practice 
of the presence of God not only in the highest things, but in 
the meanest and lowest and vilest and most repulsive thing 
that exists in the universe. Until we can come into that 
sense of harmony with it, of love for it; until we can take 
and lift it, if you please, out of that narrowness into the 
highest position into which we can come, we have not learned 
our lesson and we shall not be able to sing. Thus. we shall 
come into the practice of the presence of the universal God, 
and to us there will be no sin, no mistakes, no discomfitures, 
nothing but heavenly joy. 

We do not sing in perplexity, we do not sing in uncer- 
tainty, we do not sing when we are waiting, or in the dark, or 
even when we are groping in the coming twilight. When the 
sun has sent its cheering rays, when we have found that there 
is a path; when we have determined to tread it, then we begin 
to make music. No, no man ever made music. Men express 
music ; no man ever made music. _ This atmosphere to-night 
is throbbing with infinite harmonies, but our dull’senses are 
not able to appreciate them. All that a musical man or ~ 
woman can do is to be a battery to express these unheard 
sounds and to give forth the unseen beauty. When joined 
in conscious union with the universal soul the heart breaks 
into song,—and this, whether under Buddha’s tree or in 
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Jesus’ desert, or in Paul’s prison or Friar Lawrence’s cell, 
or at the Methodists’ altar or in Parker’s study or Emerson’s 
retreat, or with Whitman on a Broadway stage or a Brooklyn 
ferryboat. When we have ceased our agonized struggle with 
old forms, and seen our power to slip quietly out of them ; 
when we have awakened from our indifference to the intense 
interest of awakened souls ; when we have by the paths of 
consecration discovered anew that “the path of duty is the 
way to glory,” and have patiently wound our way to a mount- 
ain-top high enough to enable us to catch some little con- 
scious glimpse of the fair land of Truth, — Truth larger than 
our utmost conceptions of the universe ; Truth more power- 
ful than our highest conceptions of deity ; Truth more beau- 
tiful than the sum of all humanity’s fairest dreams, deeper 
than fear and higher than hope ; yet Truth simple enough to 
satisfy the most ignorant and most childish heart that prays 
in honesty upon this planet: when we know that we may 
enter and possess this land if we will; when we feel rising 
responsive within us, within the individual will, the greeting 
to the great universal purpose; and when the divine word 
“home” takes on a new, deep, and eternal significance : then 
indeed shall we sing —sing melodies hitherto unsung! Then 
shall be born a volume of increasing melodies, numerous and 
various as all the experiences of all earth’s human family, to 
be caught up and fused into the universal, unending harmony. 


[ Applause. ] 


The exercises of the evening closed with the singing of the 
following hymn, written by Mrs, Cheney : 


E PLURIBUS UNUM. 
By Epnau D. CHENEY. 
Many in one, our fathers said, 
Many in one, say we; 
Of different creeds, of differing forms, 
Love brings us unity. 


Let Science scan the open page 
Of sky and sea and land, 

And tell the secrets written there 
By Time’s mysterious hand. 
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Let Art reveal the inner thought 
In Nature’s forms of grace, 

And feel God’s presence everywhere, 
See everywhere his face. 


Let Faith attune the hidden strings 
That Science cannot sound, 

And Future, Past and Present bind 
In one harmonious round. 


From each, from all, may life outflow, 
To each and all flow in: 

It needs us all to swell the chords 
Of Life’s triumphant hymn. 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


The Thirty-Third Annual Convention was held in Boston, 
May 31 and June 1, Igoo. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


The Business Meeting was held on Thursday, May 31, in 
the south parlor of the Parker Memorial Building, at 3.30 
o'clock p.M., the President, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, in the chair. 

The records of the last Annual Meeting were read by the 
Secretary, and were declared approved. 

The Secretary then presented his Yearly Report. Its 
acceptance was voted, with thanks, and it was ordered to be 
published in the annual pamphlet. 

The Treasurer read his Annual Report. It was accepted 
and ordered to be published in the annual pamphlet. 

The President announced that word of the death of Mr. 
Charles de B. Mills, of Syracuse, N. Y., one of the oldest 
members of the Association, had reached Boston. The Sec- 
retary was instructed to insert in his Yearly Report a fitting 
sketch of his life and services. 

The Nominating Committee presented a list of officers for 
the ensuing year. Their report was accepted, and the Assistant- 
Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for the entire list 
as presented. The following are accordingly the officers of 
the Association for the year I900—I9OI : 
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The President offered a few remarks in regard to the 
Congress of Religion lately held in Boston. He expressed 
himself as greatly gratified with the reception awarded the 
Congress by the general public, and the fraternal relations that 
the meetings had established among the participants. He 
thought it a significant aspect of the times that the local com- 
mittee, composed as it was of twenty-seven men and women 
of varying creeds, were able to unite so harmoniously for a 
common end. While the entire committee deserved praise 
for the work planned and accomplished, the labors of Rev. 
C. F. Carter, of Lexington, Mass., the chairman of the sub- 
committee on the program, were worthy of especial men- 
tion. Doctor Janes, in closing, said that it gave him much 
pleasure to report that the endeavors of the Free Religious 
Association to co-operate with the Congress had proved so 
successful. 

Mr. John Fretwell, of Providence, R. I, gave on invita- 
tion of the President a detailed account of several German 
societies whose experience had brought them to a point where 
co-operation with this Association would, he thought, result in 
mutual benefit. His knowledge of these societies had been 
obtained from their leader, Dr. J. Ad. Bulova, with whom he 
was in correspondence. Mr. Fretwell’s account called forth 
cordial comment from several members. 

To meet the requirements of this case, and of others of a 
like nature, it was 

Voted, on motion of Mrs. E. D. Cheney, That a meeting 
of the Board of Directors (the time to be decided by the 
Directors) be held as early in the fall as possible to consider 
the practicability of international relations with associations 
similar to our own. 

The discussion that attended the passage of Mrs. Cheney’s 
motion showed it to be the opinion of some that it might prove 
expedient for the Association to enter into new relations with 
American organizations also. That this view and others akin 
to it which had been broached during the discussion might be 
duly weighed, Mr. Charles Fleischer offered the following 
motion, which was carried : 
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Voted, That the Board of Directors be instructed to consider 
ways for intensifying and extending the teachings of the 
Association. 

Miss Margaret Noble, of India, who was present, was asked 
to address the meeting. She offered a few remarks, advising 
the Association to consider the great good that is accomplished 
by sectarian movements. To her, sectarianism appeared “the 
groundwork of best results.” She spoke also of the value of 
mythologies. She thought them to be not only helpful, but 
at times indispensable. In advancing this view she spoke 
approvingly of the utility of error. She claimed that the East 
had learned how to distinguish the difference between transient 
and eternal truth, and she closed her remarks with what she 
considered to be examples of each, taken from the New 
Testament. 

It was moved and Voted, That the President, Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, be requested to confer, while abroad during the coming 
Summer, with such religious societies, akin to our own in their 
aims and purposes, as may be brought to his notice; and that 
he be appointed a delegate from this Association to the 
Congress of Religion to be held in Paris. 

On motion of Mr. John C. Haynes it was Voted, That the 
thanks of the Free Religious Association be given to Louis 
D. Brandeis, Esq., for his valuable legal services before the 
Committee of the Legislature having in charge the subject of 
more restrictive legislation in reference to Sunday concerts. 

The President appointed, as the Nominating Committee for 
the ensuing year, Mr. George W. Stevens, Mr. John C. Haynes, 
and Mr. Edward A. Filene. 

Adjourned until 10.30 o’clock A.m., June I. 


WiLttiam H. HAMLEN, 
Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 1899-1900. 


RECEIPTS. 
1899. 
May 31. Balance from last year’s account . .. . . $2,317.00 
ne Receipts from Festival ......... 140.00 
is maleror pamphlets’ 59.05. 2% cS he 4.00 
ae malesofvhymn-Dooks’.. 6.025 tas ss ese 15-75 
1900 
May 31. Interest,todate .... Pert ng) S 56.00 
se Membership-fees and pen acpaae to date oon 181.75 
$2,714.50 
EXPENSES. 
1899. 
May 31. Convention and Festival tickets and circulars, 
show-cards, supper-checks, expressage, 
charge of book-table,etc. ...... $ 15.88 
ss Rent of Hollis Street Theatre ...... 100,00 
ae Charge for ushers at Theatre. ...... 9.25 
- Festival Expenses, Quincy House supper. . 137.00 
June 30. Stenographic report of Convention and Fes- 
REV Ani y o.oo Ges eee ee Stic a 70.25 
as Traveling expenses of paket Bm Beet 20.00 
“ Advertising in Boston papers. . . . 67.70 
Sept. 6. Printing Thirty-second Annual Report, ate 
ing type-writing, addressing, postage and 
alee ree sets Sogo See 207.04 
1900. 
Apr. 20. Donation to Liberal Congress of Religion . 100.00 
May 20. Postage of Treasurer, and postage and other 
expenses of President and Secretary, 
BINGE MATS ISOO ts) sue +) 2 1s) Jel sl a 16.95 
3 Treasurer’s account-book ........ 1.00 
$7 45-07 
Balance onhand ...:..... 1,969.43 
$2,714.50 
[Signed.] J. A. J. WiILcox, 7reasurer. 


Boston, May 31, 1900. 
I have examined the foregoing account, and find it correct and properly 


vouched. 
[Copy.] JoHN C. HAYNES, Auditor. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT, 1900. 


Mr. President, and Fellow-Members of the Free Religious 
Association of America: —Your Secretary submits for your 
consideration the yearly report expected from him at this the 
thirty-third Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Following the course pursued by the Association during 
1898-1899, we have held no public meeting since our Annual 
Convention in June. Three meetings of the Board of 
Directors have been held, and two meetings of the sub- 
committee appointed to plan and carry out the arrangements 
for the Annual Convention. The matters presented at these 
meetings have received careful consideration, and the work 
assigned to special committees has been performed promptly 
and efficiently. Throughout the year our officers have kept a 
watchful eye on the religious field, and have stood ready to 
defend on occasion the cause of religious freedom. 

Our Convention in June, at the Hollis Street Theatre, 
aroused unusual interest. Our program appeared to chord 
with the desire of the general public, and all speakers were 
received with marks of appreciation. Our audience at the 
afternoon session was the largest that the Association ever 
brought together. Not only was every seat taken, but we 
were not privileged even to display the placard so dear to 
managers of such assemblies, “Standing-room only.” The 
entire floor space was occupied, and crowds thronged the 
lobby of the theatre vainly seeking admittance. We are 
pained to record that on this occasion our friend and well- 
wisher, Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, delivered his last public 
address. He died suddenly at his summer home on the banks 
of the Hudson a few weeks afterward. The Festival in the 
evening, at the Quincy House, was conducted along our usual 
lines, and was well attended and enjoyed. Two pleasant 
features of the evening were the singing of an original hymn, 
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written for the occasion by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was 
present and delivered a short address, and the introduction and 
use of the “Souvenir Hymn Book,” compiled by Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney and published by the Association. 

The Association has issued no publications during the year. 
Our library still contains a bulky residuum of the issues of 
previous years. At the last Convention, a list of our works 
was circulated, and copies of the books and pamphlets were 
displayed for sale. Owing to the crowds that hid the sales- 
table from sight, or to some other cause, only a few purchasers 
appeared. It might prove the part of wisdom to devise a plan 
for the free distribution of our whole collection among societies 
or individuals that would appreciate such works. A message 
has been received from Mr. John Fretwell of Providence, 
R. L., asking for a complete set of the yearly Reports, that he 
may bind them in volumes to be presented to a German society 
that appears interested in our work. The leader of the said 
society, and of two other similar bodies, Dr. J. Ad. Bulova, is 
in correspondence with Mr. Fretwell. The Reports asked for 
are in part exhausted, but it has been voted to comply with the 
request as nearly as possible. 

The committee appointed in 1897 to watch the course of 
Sunday legislation, Mr. John C. Haynes, Mr. Richard P. 
Hallowell, and Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, were reappointed in 
January last. Their work has been conscientiously and ably 
performed. In March Mr. D. M. Kneeland, the president of 
a society called the “ Sunday Protective League,” and others, 
urged before a committee of the Legislature the passage of a 
restrictive amendment to the present Sunday law. The 
change asked for was to omit from several of its sections the 
word “ entertainment,” thereby making illegal all public gather- 
ings of a recreative nature except open-air concerts given by 
cities or towns, and sacred concerts the proceeds of which 
should be devoted to religious or charitable purposes. In 
opposition to this proposed amendment, forcible addresses were 
made by Mr. John C. Haynes, Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, Dr. 
W. O. Perkins, and Rev. Charles F. Dole. Letters in the 
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same general tenor as the speeches, from Dean Hodges of 
Cambridge and Professor Dolbear of Tufts College were also 
introduced. The case of our Association was managed by 
L. D. Brandeis, Esq., of Boston, to whom we owe a debt of 
gratitude not only for his legal advice but for his disinterested 
advocacy of our cause. When the matter was taken up by 
the House of Representatives, April 10, the petitioners were 
given leave to withdraw ; whereupon a subsequent amendment 
was offered which provided that “no entertainment should be 
given which had not been approved in writing as to its purpose, 
condition and program by the board of police of the city of 
Boston, or by the chief officials of the city or town where the 
entertainment should be given.” This was considered by the 
House on the following day, April 11, and was defeated by a 
vote of 108 nays to 76 yeas. 

This vote of 108 to 76 may be taken as an assurance that 
no attempt to further restrict Sunday observance in this State 
will receive legislative sanction; but we should not remain 
satisfied with this small and partial concession. The present 
Sunday laws are so illiberal and un-American that they merit 
the contempt and disregard which they so generally receive. 
If they cannot be swept from the statutes, and new ones 
enacted in their stead, certain sections at least should be 
speedily amended. For citizens of Massachusetts to be liable 
to arrest and fine if found “participating in or present at a 
game, sport or play,’’ which is the reading of the lawas it now 
stands, is an infringement of the liberties of the people that 
should no longer be permitted to exist. 

During the year, the Association has lost by death five 
honored members, each of whom had rendered valuable and 
constant service through many years. The first of these to 
pass away was Mrs. Elizabeth Buffum Chace, of Valley Falls, 
R. I. Mrs. Chace had been one of our Vice-Presidents since 
1881. Resolutions to her memory, prepared by Mrs. Cheney, 
were adopted by the Board of Directors at their meeting in 
January. Word has been received from Mrs. Chace’s daughter, 
thanking the Directors for their appreciative tribute, and assur- 
ing them that her mother’s interest in the Association was 
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deep and strong, and that it continued unabated to the end. 
Mrs. Chace had reached the ripe age of ninety years. 

At Cincinnati, March 26, died Rabbi Isaac Meyer Wise, in 
his eighty-first year. During the first four years of the Asso- 
ciation’s existence, his name headed its list of Directors ; and 
after that, for seven years, until 1879, he was one of its Vice- 
Presidents. Rabbi Wise was known as the protagonist of 
reformed Judaism in the West. He founded the American 
lsraelite and Die Deborah, both of which he edited until his 
death. He founded the Hebrew Union College, and had been 
its president since 1875. These and kindred duties kept him 
almost wholly in his chosen field of labor, yet he was interested 
in other causes, and among these the Free Religious movement 
had a warm place in his affections. In a letter explaining why 
he should be unable to deliver an expected lecture upon our 
platform, he expresses himself as “heart and soul with the 
Association’; and again, when a course of lectures to be 
delivered in Western cities is planning, he sends word offering 
to the Association the use of the synagogue over which he 
presides, in Cincinnati. For these kindnesses, and for his life 
of varied and long-continued usefulness, we hold him in grateful 
remembrance. 

On April 7, in this city, died Mr. John Curtis, one of our 
earliest members, and from 1884 to 1888 one of the Board of 
Directors. After retiring from that office he continued to 
manifest interest in the Association, and was a frequent 
attendant at its gatherings. For several years Mr. Curtis took 
upon himself the task of exposing the impostures of certain 
charlatans who styled themselves spiritual mediums. He 
performed the disagreeable duty so thoroughly as to win not 
only the thanks of the community at large, but the good will 
and appreciation of many spiritualists also, For the past two 
years failing health had kept him in retirement. He died in 
his eighty-first year. 

On May 10, at Newburyport, where he was born and where 
he passed his declining years, died Mr. Charles K. Whipple, 
in his ninety-second year. Mr. Whipple was one of the 
founders of the Association, and through life he remained a 
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stanch friend of its aims and purposes. He was one of its 
first Board of Directors, which office he held for many years. 
He was frequently a member of important committees, and a 
speaker at our conventions. Earlier, he had actively engaged 
in the anti-slavery struggle, and was an intimate friend and 
associate of Garrison, Parker, and other notable men and women 
of that period. He contributed many articles on biblical 
criticism to the newspapers and magazines of the day. His 
untiring zeal and resistless logic in this field caused him to be 
known in certain quarters as the “ Orthodox Scourge,” a name 
quite at variance with the stately, mild-mannered and forbear- 
ing man that we knew him to be. The increasing infirmities 
of age had kept Mr. Whipple from our meetings for several 
years, but he remained interested in our work, and, as late as 
1890, his pen was active in its behalf. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., which city had been his home for nearly 
half a century, died Charles de Berard Mills, on May 15, in the 
eightieth year of his age. During the closing part of the 
‘seventies and the first half of the ’eighties, Mr. Mills’ name 
and voice were constantly enlisted in the cause of our Associa- 
tion. He served one full term as a member of the Board of 
Directors, and he was frequently called upon to perform impor- 
tant work on various committees. Through his instrumentality 
a convention of the Association was held in Syracuse in 1882, 
and it was his pleasure to offer the address of welcome when 
it convened. Mr. Mills began active life as a teacher, but was 
forced to resign his position because of his anti-slavery views. 
He next entered upon ministerial work, but the opponents of 
freedom drove him from his pulpit, and he opened a private 
school in which he remained unmolested for several years. 
The growing anti-slavery struggle summoned him as one of its 
champions, and brought him into friendly and political relations 
with the prominent advocates of the rights of the slave, notably 
with the Rev. Samuel J. May. During this period his home 
was one of the stations of the underground railway. Early 
in life Mr. Mills showed scholarly instincts, and later gladly 
gave himself to the pursuit of literature when the demands 
on his time in other directions permitted. ‘Buddha and 
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Buddhism,” “The Tree of Mythology,” and “Gems from the 
Orient” (the latter a compilation of Oriental thought) are the 
best known of his works. He was a frequent writer of essays 
on various subjects that appeared in the press and journals of 
the day. He is remembered as a man of rare and sterling 
character, whose breadth of mind brought him into close com- 
munion with the best in art, in literature, in science, and in 
politics. In his later years Mr. Mills was the general secretary 
of the Bureau of Labor and Charities and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. At his death, the press of 
his adopted city were pleased to offer tributes of respect to his 
memory, and at his funeral notable men and women who had 
known and loved hirn sought by their presence and their words 
to express their estimation of his life and character. 

Looking through the records of previous years, the eye of 
the present Secretary has fallen on these words of William J. 
Potter, in his eighth annual report. “ Weare still of the present 
hour. Our list of officers and our active membership remain 
substantially the same as when we began. Old age has not 
yet come upon us; death as yet has hardly touched our ranks. 
There are indeed gray hairs and old age among us, and we are 
proud of them; but they were with us at the start, and belong 
to those who have learned the secret of perpetual youth.” 

That was in 1875. In that year occurred the first break in 
the list of officers; two Vice-Presidents, Gerritt Smith and 
Eber Ward, passed away. Since that time death has been a 
frequent reaper among us. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham, Robert Dale Owen, Lucretia Mott, Lydia 
Maria Child, John Weiss, Samuel Johnson, George William 
Curtis, William J. Potter himself, and others of fragrant mem- 
ory, have departed. There are still with us a goodly number 
who were with the Association at its birth, and of them we 
may say, as Mr. Potter said twenty-five years ago, but with 
added emphasis, “they belong to those who have learned the 
secret of perpetual youth.” 

“Honor and reverence, and the just repute 


That follows faithful service as its fruit, 
Be unto them, whom living we salute.” 
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The Congress of Religion, whose desire to hold a Conven- 
tion in Boston was made known to us a year ago, together with 
the expressed wish that the Free Religious Association would 
co-operate with it, planned to convene here in October last, 
but upon mature consideration postponed the call to the last 
week in April, beginning on the 24th and adjourning on the 
29th. Nine sessions were held, the first seven of which assem- 
bled in the First Church (Unitarian), that society having gen- 
erously offered its use to the Congress. The last two meetings 
were held in Cambridge. The delegates appointed to represent 
our Association were Dr. Lewis G. Janes, Mr. John C. Haynes, 
and Mrs, Anna Garlin Spencer. A local committee of twenty- 
seven was appointed by the Congress, nine of whom were chosen 
from our list of members. Our President, Doctor Janes, was 
selected as the chairman of this local committee. The position 
demanded much thought and time in planning and carrying 
out the program, and the thanks of all who enjoyed the 
sessions of the Congress are due to him and to his associates 
for their constant and well-directed efforts. The meetings 
were well attended, and they appeared on the whole to 
exemplify the purpose for which the Congress was convened, 
namely, “To unite in fraternal conference men and women of 
whatever name who believe in the application of religious 
principles and spiritual forces to the problems of life.’ It is 
gratifying to state that our effort to co-operate with the Con- 
gress proved successful and acceptable, and to add that we 
contributed our full share of financial assistance, 

While the growth of fraternal feeling manifested by the 
Congress of Religion and other kindred organizations is one 
aspect of the times, there are other aspects that cannot fail to 
impress themselves on all thinking minds. Never since our 
Association was founded has there been so much unrest in the 
ecclesiastical world as has been shown during the past year. 
Schisms in churches and theological schools, threatened trials 
for heresy, revision of creeds, abandonment of faiths, discussion 
and dissension among those who hitherto have appeared har- 
moniously united, have been reported in almost every issue of 
the daily press. The controversies that have arisen from this 
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state of things have been conducted, for the most part, in 
marked contrast to those of the past. In many cases the old 
persecuting and defamatory spirit has been absent, and, when 
partings or divisions have resulted, Chay and good will have 

graced the occasions. 

Besides these aspects more or less tinged with controversy, 
there is another aspect that deserves a few words of special 
comment. Here and there it is made plain to us that, while 
ancient ideals and watchwords are retained, new ideals and 
watchwords in marked opposition to the old ones are becoming 
dominant. We observe the mental confusion that attends this 
change, and the suddenness of it, also. Many who are still 
young vividly recall the time when doctrines now high in favor 
were damnable,— when great names and what they stood for 
were spurned or lightly esteemed by those who, nowadays, 
without having revised their creeds or formulas, hasten to 
appropriate as their rightful heritage the heresiarchs and their 
heresies. — 

But these comments are made only in passing. It is not 
the purpose of this Report to criticise any sect or party in its 
effort to readjust itself to new light and higher ideals. On 
the contrary, all such endeavors have our sympathetic approval. 
If our attention appears to be chiefly directed to the com- 
promises and mistakes that attend these readjustments, it is 
because we are forced to recognize that no permanent system 
can be established until they have been discarded. 

Neither is it the purpose of this Report to inquire what new 
attitude, if any, our Association will be obliged to take in the 
time of general religious reconstruction which many believe to 
be close at hand. In that day (if it arrive) the policy that we 
have so long pursued may prove to be a wiser one than we 
have ever deemed it. The builders may have builded better 
than they knew. When we consider the respect and the many 
friendships that have resulted from the commingling in our 
midst of so great a diversity of beliefs — this, perhaps, should 
be enough to reassure us that we are playing a useful part in 
these rapidly changing times by continuing to maintain and 
cherish our free platform, and by urging, on all, the scientific 
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method of study which we accept as the key to all soluble 
problems. 

It is gratifying to state that the condition of our treasury 
during the year has enabled us to promptly pay all the demands 
made on it. Within the past month the larger part of our old 
members have renewed their subscriptions, and new names 
have been received for membership. As was noted last year 
by the retiring Secretary, in her Report, many who are deeply 
interested in our work fail to pay the annual fee of one dollar, 
“because it is so small.” The appeal is earnestly made to all 
such friends to view the matter in a practical light, and there- 
upon add to the resources of our treasury. 

In closing this Report, the interest in the Association shown 
during the year, not only by its members but by many who 
are not yet enrolled on its lists, is thankfully acknowledged. 
Expressions of good will have been heard on all sides. In 
taking up the work of another year no better incentive to 
earnest endeavor can be asked than the continued co-operation 
of these members and friends. 


WituiaAm H. HAMLEN, 
Secretary. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The morning session was held on Friday, June 1, at ten 
o'clock, in the Hollis Street Theatre. The President of the 
Association, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, occupied the chair and wel- 
comed an audience which nearly filled the body of the house 
as well as a part of the balcony. 

On the platform with the President, during the day, were 
the following members and friends of the Association: Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Judge Nathaniel Holmes, and Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, Vice-Presidents of the Association; Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer, and Rev, Charles F. Dole, Directors of the Associa- 
tion; Babu Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, Babu Bipin Chandra 
Pal, and Miss Margaret Noble, of India; Rev. Clay Mac- 
Cauley, of Japan; Shehadi Abd-Allah Shehadi, of Syria; Dr. 
Edward Waldo Emerson, of Concord; Rev. Charles Hargrove 
and John Fretwell, of England; Professor Edward Howard 
Griggs, of California; William Lloyd Garrison, of Boston ; 
Ernest Howard Crosby, of New York; Rev. Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers, of Cambridge; William H. Hamlen, the Secretary 
of the Association; and Rev. Dr. Charles G. Ames, of the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston. 

In the boxes and orchestra chairs were noticed Mrs. Octavius 
B. Frothingham,* Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Charles Malloy, 
president of the Emerson Society, of Boston, and Mrs. Malloy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard P. Hallowell, George W. Stevens, Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith, James H. West, Albert S. Parsons, Rev. 


* The death of Mrs. Frothingham just one week after the Convention 
removes another member of the Association, a lady of most estimable character, 
who heartily sympathized with her husband’s noble work. 
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Charles F. Carter, of Lexington, Miss Rebecca R. Joslin, Mrs. 
Joshua Swan, of Cambridge, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Q. Mack, of 
Columbia County, New York, Miss Charlotte Thomas, of 
Portland, Me., Satis Chandra Chakravarti, of Calcutta, India, 
J. A. J. Wilcox, John C. Haynes, and many other well-known 
advocates of freedom in religion. 

The subject announced’ for the morning session was 
“Prophets and Pioneers of Free Religion,” and the program 
bore the motto from Emerson, “ We cannot spare the vision 
nor the virtue of the saints.” Six speakers were announced, 
with their topics, as follows: Roger Williams, by Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, D.D., of Boston; Ram Mohun Roy and Keshub 
Chunder Sen, by Babu Protap Chunder Mozoomdar ; Lucretia 
Mott, by Mrs. Ednah Dow Cheney, of Boston; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, by Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, of Concord, Mass.; 
Theodore Parker, by Rev. Charles Fletcher Dole, of Boston ; 
Octavius Brooks Frothingham, by Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, LL.D., of Cambridge, Mass. 

On calling the Convention to order, President Janes made 
the following address : 


OPENING REMARKS OF PRESIDENT JANES: 


Again we meet, dear friends, under skies bright with promise, 
and amid auspices most favorable for the cause we have at 
heart. If we may not celebrate to-day the entire triumph of 
the principles to which the founders of this Association 
pledged themseives and us who have been chosen to carry 
forward the standard which they laid down only with their 
lives, we may at least note the marvelous advance toward the 
realization of the ideals of Free Religion that has been made 
during the, third of a century which measures the life of this 
Association, If we have not yet absorbed the several sects, 
nor federated them under our non-sectarian banner, we have 
at least helped, we may well believe, to educate them up to a 
lively and appreciative sense of that wider fellowship of the 
spirit, untrammeled by dogmatic limitations, for which the 
Free Religious Association of America has always stood. 
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It is noticeable that every important denominational gather- 
ing, like the great International Council of Congregationalists 
recently held in our city, or the more recent Unitarian Con- 
ference, must have its Free Religious Annex — its inter- 
denominational session, or other opportunity for welcoming 
distinguished speakers of other faiths, not limited even to the 
conception of fellowship connoted by the Christian name. 
The not uncommon pulpit exchanges between Jews and Chris- 
tians, unheard of thirty years ago, and the cordial welcome 
extended to the non-Christian representatives of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India, not only in Unitarian but also in Baptist and 
Congregational pulpits in England and America, are notable 
signs of the times in which we may greatly rejoice. Even the 
missionary organizations, whose competitive slogans have so 
long confused the minds of the “unconverted ”’ as to the true 
meaning of Christianity, must have their Ecumenical Council, 
in which however I find no avowed representatives of the 
oldest branch of the Christian Church on the one hand, nor 
of the liberal organizations on the other; but Baptist and 
Methodist, Congregationalist, Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
can now meet together in harmony to discuss the ways and 
means for converting the world to Christ —an indication, at 
least, let us hope, that the lesson of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan is at last flashing a suggestion of its true meaning 
into the minds and hearts of those who would become the 
world’s evangelists. [Applause.] One missionary from China, 
we are told, devoted his entire address to setting forth the 
good things in the old Confucian faith. [Applause.] Now, 
all this is to us most encouraging. In the language of the 
old revival hymn, slightly “adapted,” we may say to our 
denominational friends : 


“This is the way we long have sought, 
And mourned because you found it not.” [Laughter.] 


The recent session of the Congress of Religion in Boston 
was marked by the heartiest fraternizing of the Liberal and 
the Orthodox, the Jew, the Christian, the Vedantist and the 
representative of the Brahmo Soméj of India, all cordially 


” 
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co-operating with the members of this Association, each speak- 
ing his sincerest word with absolutely untrammeled tongue, 
and uniting with all the others in the search for a higher and 
more constructive basis of fellowship than can be found in 
sectarian dogmas. 

If the work of the Free Religious Association is not fully 
accomplished, it would thus seem as if it were being rapidly 
taken out of its hands by more potent and pervasive agencies 
than those furnished by the annual conventions and infrequent 
gatherings of our little body of earnest workers ; as if, indeed, 
we were becoming a mere appendix to the larger and more 
far-reaching movements toward religious unity. It sometimes 
happens, however, that the most significant part of a book is 
to be found in its appendix ; and haply, bringing up the rear 
of these anniversary meetings, we may, with due modesty, take 
this flattering unction to our souls, [Laughter and applause. ] 
We may at least rejoice in the nature of this challenge to 
justify our further existence, and nobly emulate all other 
efforts for the triumph of Free Religious principles. 

When that eccentric Bostonian, Lord Timothy Dexter, pub- 
lished his celebrated volume, he omitted all punctuation-marks 
from the body of the text, and added several pages of them in 
an appendix, asking the readers to “ pepper and salt ”’ according 
to their individual taste. [Laughter.] Now, it often makes 
a vast difference in the meaning of a sentence whether we 
place even an insignificant comma in the right or in the 
wrong place, as in the request for prayers sent up to the New 
England pastor-in the good old Colonial days. The worthy 
woman who wrote it was careless of her commas, and also 
possibly of her orthography, as was not uncommon in those 
times; so that the message which should have read: “A 
man going to sea, his wife requests the prayers of the con- 
gregation,” to the horror of that faithful companion was 
interpreted by the minister: “A man going to see his wife, 
requests the prayers of the congregation.”” [Laughter.] I have 
no doubt that some of our more severely orthodox friends still 
think we are “all at sea,” and possibly even past praying 
for; but there is a growing and powerful constituency, I am 
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assured, in every sect, which no longer regards its ministers 
or laymen as lost or in need of prayers because they “go to 
see’’ and take counsel with their brother-men of differing 
intellectual convictions, in a Congress of Religion or a meet- 
ing of the Free Religious Association. 

Even in our most liberal and inclusive gatherings, however, 
from the vantage-ground of Free Religion, I sometimes find 
myself questioning whether the proceedings are rightly empha- 
sized and punctuated. Here and there, betimes, I set up a 
mental interrogation-mark — sometimes perhaps an exclama- 
tion-point —and now and then I would like to insert a full 
stop, or interpose some pertinent query. Here, in this Free 
Religious appendix to the month of Conventions, we are 
privileged as individuals — for as an Association we have no 
creed save Freedom, even as to the proper place for commas 
and periods — to use, with only the stint which time imposes, 
our liberal store of commentary, queries and punctuation-marks 
to puncturé the fallacies of sectarian arguments, or give a 
higher significance and a more encouraging prophecy to the 
words which have been spoken in the distinguished gatherings 
that have preceded our annual Convention. 

In the interesting Friday-evening session of the Congress 
of Religion, to the success of which we so gladly contributed, 
when the representatives of differing faiths made their con- 
fessions of ““what they cared for most,” the most significant 
word, and the word in closest harmony with the ideals and 
spirit of this Association, was spoken not by a representative 
of an avowedly liberal denomination, but by an orthodox 
professor in the Andover Theological Seminary. When, after 
passing in rapid review the things supposed to be dearest to 
the hearts of the members of his own fellowship — reverence 
for the Bible as the Word of God, for Christ as the divine 
manifestation, for God himself as the supreme fact of the 
religious life — he set them aside one by one, as not expressing 
that which was most vital to his thought, and found this 
noblest goal of religious aspiration in the ideal and unformulated 
Truth,— the Truth which, ever larger than our finite vision, 
always beckons us on to loftier heights of thought and 
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realization ; which, contained wholly in no verbal symbol, 
like the asymptotic curve in mathematics is prophetic of an 
immortal life for the mind and soul of man,— Professor Ryder 
formulated, in language which I can but imperfectly suggest 
in these brief sentences, the key-note of our Free Religious 
faith. [Applause. } 


The specific task which we have set for ourselves to-day is 
two-fold: to look, for cheer and inspiration, upon the lives of 
some of the prophets and pioneers of the great movement of 
which our Association has itself been a voice crying in the 
wilderness of sectarian controversy ; and to give ear to the 
message which To-day brings us regarding the problems of 
individual and social obligation. 

To the former of these tasks we are to devote this morning 
session. The prophet of Free Religion whose life is first to 
be commemorated is Roger Williams — the founder of the first 
Commonwealth in the world’s history expressly dedicated to 
the ideal of Soul Liberty—a man not yet fully understood 
by the historians and apologists of Massachusetts. His work 
and fame, however, can be entrusted to no safer hands than 
those of a Massachusetts clergyman — himself originally a 
Free Baptist of the type of Roger Williams—a man like 
William Ellery Channing, “always young for liberty,” whose 
heart is too great and whose intellectual vision is too clear to 
be bound by dogmatic conditions of fellowship: the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Gordon Ames, of Boston, whom I take pleasure in 
welcoming to our platform and introducing to this audience. 
[ Applause. | 
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meuntos UF REV. CHAS. GORDON AMES, DiD: 


ROGER WILLIAMS. 


An early Boston chronicle relates that on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1631, “arrived one Mr. Roger Williams, of good account 
in England for a godly and zealous preacher.” At that time 
the settlers in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay were so few 
that everybody knew everybody and could attend to everybody’s 
business. Religion was the principal industry —a protected 
industry, on the co-operative plan. [Laughter.] The infant 
State was composed of infant churches, each so entirely inde- 
pendent that it needed to be held rigidly under the watch and 
care of all the rest. The “Lords Bishops” had been left in 
the mother-land; the “Lords Brethren” had come to plant 
Christian liberty in the wilderness; and to guard against 
encroachment, they were resolute to keep out all errors of 
doctrine or practice, they being judges. I once heard a 
Fourth-of-July thaplain give thanks for “our New England 
forefathers, who fled from religious persecution, and came 
here to enjoy it.” [Laughter.] 

The law of the Colony, written or unwritten, made rigid 
provision for the inspection of spiritual supplies, so that the 
bearers of the sacred vessels might dispense only the sincere 
milk of the Word, untainted by the bacteria of heresy or 
schism. So there was a double standard of purity. Roger 
Williams was not impeached for heresy, but for schism; and 
schism was identical with anarchy. 

The fear of the Lord was strongly qualified by the fear of 
the Devil, who found an open door in every form of false 
doctrine or practical wickedness. 


“ His craft and power are great, 
And, armed with cruel hate, 
On earth is not his equal.” 
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To Winthrop and his men, this was no figure of speech: it 
was grim reality, hideous and horrible. From their point of 
view, it was a solemn duty to take any measures which seemed 
necessary to guard against the introduction of an evil worse 
than bubonic plague. In justice to the memory of the fathers 
and founders, we must bear in mind how honestly they came 
by the theory that the toleration of false opinions is a peril to 
civil society, a peril to immortal souls, and a crime against 
Heaven. Dr. Dexter, who defends their course, puts the 
case squarely: “They did not come to the barren shores of 
Massachusetts Bay to obtain for every papist, fanatic and 
heretic freedom to worship God after his fashion; they 
sought freedom to worship God after their own fashion.” 
Hence in the very year when Williams landed they made 
this law: “No one shall be admitted to the freedom of the 
body politic but such as are members of some of the churches 
within the limits.” 

That it was the duty of the State to regulate religion had 
been held by the great reformers, Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, 
Melancthon, and the rest. Thus Guizot: “The emancipation 
of the human mind in the course of the Reformation was a 
fact rather than a principle, a result rather than an intention.” 
The Protestant attitude was: “We have the truth; and we 
have the right to repress and punish error.’’ They might have 
continued to persecute, had not their own dissensions compelled 
some measure of toleration to save them from mutual exter- 
mination. 

The so-called Protestant principle of private judgment in 
matters of religion was never fairly recognized by the Church 
of England, or by any other State church; it was imperfectly 
understood by the Puritan party, which represented liberty in 
bonds. John Robinson had a true view of the situation when 
he wrote these words: “The reformed [independent] churches 
are gathered on the free principle, joined together by voluntary 
profession, without compulsion of human laws. On the con- 
trary, the Church of England consists of a people forced 
together violently by the laws of men, into their provincial, 
diocesan and parish churches, . . . be they never so unwilling 
or unfit.” 
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Thus, the leaven of intolerance and compulsion was brought 
over by the colonists of Massachusetts Bay. Cotton Mather 
laid his finger on the inconsistency when he said: “ The reform- 
ing churches, flying from Rome, carried, some of them more, 
some of them less, all of them something of Rome with them, 
especially in that spirit of imposition and persecution which has 
too much cleaved to them all.’’ Of course, folly, as well as 
wisdom, is justified of her children. 

The Puritans were great believers in the divine legation of 
Moses. John Cotton justified the enforcement of church order 
by penalties, because it was written in Deuteronomy that if 
thine own brother entice thee to serve other gods, “thou shalt 
surely kill him”’—a moral principle which Cotton held to be 
of perpetual obligation. This was the “ Bloody Tenet ” concern- 
ing which Williams charged that the Boston divine endeavored 
“to wash it white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

The Williamses, like the Willards, are Welshmen ; and the 
first syllable of their name denotes the stuff they are made of. 
Brother Roger was a man of honey sweetness and rocky firm- 
ness —a man who felt himself under authority and who was 
loyal to the higher orders. If his stout-heartedness made him 
unmanageable, his winsomeness made him dangerous. For 
the young minister was said to be “lovely in his carriage, 
having precious gifts.” 

Judged by the standards of the time, he must have appeared 
to have some traits of eccentricity and fanaticism; yet, like 
St. Paul, he subordinated everything to his convictions; he 
counted worldly advantage and public approval but loss and 
dross in comparison with truth and duty. He was partly a 
prophet ; he was wholly a hero; he was near to being a martyr. 

Rulers and people had a curious way of mixing their spiritual 
affairs with their worldly interests. Whether in dealing with 
the Established Church, the King, or the Indians, they never 
lost sight of the main chance. It afflicted the soul of Roger 
Williams that the colonists should base the ownership of their 
lands on the charter of King James rather than on a fair 
purchase from the red men. He could not understand how 
“Christian kings should claim the right by virtue of their 
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Christianity to take and give away the lands and countries of 
other people.” It was not easy to forgive the preacher of a 
doctrine which unsettled titles and reflected on the British 
imperialism of that day, which laid claim to foreign possessions 
without even the formality or pretence of conquest. 

The colonists were also careful not to break with the Mother 
Church —a power near the throne, which might help or hurt 
their prosperity. Williams called them to account for remain- 
ing, or affecting to remain, in fellowship with an anti-Christian 
body which persecuted the saints and burned incense to Ceesar. 
In this attempt to widen the breach between two imperfect 
bodies of believers, he seemed to have shown more zeal than 
discretion. His ethical views were sometimes lofty at the 
expense of breadth. His personal scruples were sometimes 
urged with uncomfortable insistency upon other consciences. 
But amid the confused conditions and half-reasoned theories 
of the time, it can now be seen that his mind followed in the 
main a Clear line of light. 

We may fitly celebrate this third centenary of his birth, 
because he was a brave pioneer of religious liberty, an early 
and consistent defender of the rights of the human mind. 
He was no mere pleader for a politic toleration of the less 
objectionable sects ; he struck out for equal, impartial, universal 
liberty; not for Christian dissenters alone, but for Jew and 
Mohammedan as well. He demanded the entire separation of 
Church and State. 

“Earthly authority belongeth to earthly kings; spiritual 
authority belongeth to the spiritual King, who is the King of 
kings.” This was the doctrine taught by Roger Williams one 
hundred and forty years before the American Revolution ; 
fifty years before William Penn planted it in his colony ; thirty 
years before Louis XIV. drove out the Huguenots; a dozen 
years before Milton’s “Areopagitica,” and while John Locke 
was yet in his cradle. [Applause.] 

Lord Baltimore did indeed secure freedom of worship to his 
fellow Roman Catholics in Maryland by conceding such free- 
dom to all nominal Christians; but this concession kept com- 
pany with a law which provided that “ blasphemy against God, 
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denying our Saviour Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, deny- 
ing the Holy Trinity of the Godhead or the Three Persons,” 
should be punished with “death and the confiscation of lands 
and goods.” ; 

In honorable contrast with such half-savage toleration stands 
this provision of the original charter of Rhode Island: “No 
person within the said Colony, ... shall be in any wise 
molested, punished, disquieted or called in question for any 
difference of opinion in matters of religion; but that any and 
every person or persons . . . shall freely and fully have and 
enjoy his and their judgment and conscience in matters of 
religious concernment.” 

More than one hundred and fifty years later, neither 
Massachusetts nor Connecticut had advanced far enough to 
join in the ratification of the first amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, which provides that “Congress shall make no 
law respectmg an establishment of religion, or prohibit the free 
exercise thereof.” Even this did not apply to local legislation ; 
and the last traces of intolerance did not disappear from State 
constitutions till the middle of the present century. 

By the fitness of affinity, quite as much as by doctrinal con- 
victions, Roger Williams at length found his place among the 
Baptists —a body of Christians who have ever insisted on 
making religion an affair of personal conviction, not to be 
settled for any child by the act of the parent, not to be settled 
for any soul by the authority of the State or the Church. 
Before his time, the Baptists, to their everlasting credit, had 
walked the path of spiritual liberty with bloody feet, and had 
been steady and sturdy in demanding that “the magistrate 
should not meddle with religion, or with matters of conscience, 
nor compel men to this or that form of religion.’’ In later 
years, many Baptists were lodged in Massachusetts jails, 
because they refused to pay taxes for the support of a ministry 
imposed by State authority. 

Williams was a consistent democrat, holding stoutly to the 
equality of all believers in the church and of all men before 
the law. When accused of teaching a doctrine which would 
- upset all civil government, he defended himself with spirit 
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against the absurd charge, and delimited the functions of the 
magistrate as clearly as it could be done to-day. The captain 
of a ship, he said, has supreme authority to direct its naviga- 
tion and to preserve order among passengers and crew: it 
does not follow that he has rightful power to compel their 
daily attendance at prayers. Following his leading, every 
settler in Rhode Island signed an agreement “ to submit to 
all orders and agreements made for the public good by the 
majority, BUT ONLY IN CIVIL THINGS.” 

The attempt to establish in the new land a free com- 
monwealth was seriously embarrassed by an ill-assorted and 
untrained constituency. Bancroft tells us that the new towns 
of the new State were “filled with the strangest and most 
incongruous elements — Anabaptists and Antinomians, fanatics 
(as its enemies asserted) and infidels; so that if a man had 
lost his religious opinions, he might have been sure to find 
them again in some village of Rhode Island.” For a time, 
every law required the approval of the town-meetings which, 
“at the beat of the drum or the voice of the herald, used to 
assemble beneath an oak or by the open sea-side,” where the 
debates were sometimes tumultuous and stormy. But the 
method of liberty justified itself; wise counsels prevailed, good 
men were elected to office, and the people, as their record says, 
were ‘exceedingly desirous to preserve every man safe in his 
person, name and estate.” 

The magnanimity of Roger Williams under misrepresenta- 
tion and harsh treatment turned to the good fortune of all the 
New England colonies. Of those who drove him into banish- 
ment, he said, “I did ever from my soul honor and love them, 
even when their judgment led them to afflict me.” While in 
Salem and Plymouth, he had made himself acquainted with the 
Indians and their language, and had won their confidence — 
living with them “in their smoky holes.’’ After his establish- 
ment at Providence he repaired to the chief of the Narragan- 
setts and spent three days and nights, in peril of the tomahawk, 
pleading, and at last successfully, against an alliance with the 
Pequods for the destruction of the whites, though the hostile 
envoys were with him in the same camp. [Applause.] 
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He acquired by fair deed from the Indians a vast territory, 
and then gave the land away in parcels to actual settlers, not 
caring to enrich himself by the unearned increment, as most 
large-landed proprietors have been very willing to do. 

It is to the honor and glory of this mfan that he took his 
own principles seriously. There is time only to take from his 
lips a single admonition : “ Having bought truth dear, we must 
not sell it cheap.” A voice from France warns us that “liberty 
is always in danger.” Our home-born maxim, which makes 
“eternal vigilance”’ its price, is all too easily forgotten. 

It is true the old fires of persecution have burned out. We 
no longer roast or hang or shoot each other for opinion’s sake. 
But we must still be on guard against the plausible encroach- 
ments of spiritual tyranny, whether its bacteria be propagated 
under the guise of religion, of science, of the domination of 
leadership, the rule of the majority, the lock-step of the party, 
the discipline of the sect, the intolerance of faith, the not less 
arrogant intolerance of unbelief, or the miserable brood of 
cowards, beggars and traitors that skulk within our own 
bosoms. 

Most of all, it seems urgent to remind those who have won 
the battle of free thought, that they have reached that highest 
plane of responsibility where they are called to show them- 
selves worthy of so grand a liberty by putting it to noble 
uses. [Applause. ] 


Tue PrREsSIDENT:—When this Association was formed, 
thirty-three years ago, some of the inspiration which led to 
its formation was perhaps derived from the knowledge of a 
similar movement that had been going on on the other side of 
the globe. The founders of the Free Religious Association 
knew something of the great work of Ram Mohun Roy, and 
of the constructive work of his successor, Keshub Chunder 
Sen, who was among our earliest correspondents. Keshub 
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Chunder Sen was at that time the leader of the Brahmo 
Somaj, “The Church of God,” as it was called, the great 
theistic movement which aimed to introduce eclectically the 
best elements in all religions and to form in this constructive 
way the germ of a universal faith. And among our early cor- 
respondents, too, was the gentleman who is to address us this 
morning. I find in an early report of the Free Religious 
Association a most interesting letter from Mr. Mozoomdar, 
and subsequently it was our pleasure, during the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago, in 1893, in which we participated, 
and perhaps on another occasion, to number Mr. Mozoomdar 
among the speakers at our Annual Convention. It gives us 
great pleasure to welcome him again from his home across the 
seas. He will speak to us this morning on Ram Mohun Roy 
and Keshub Chunder Sen, the great leaders in the Brahmo 
Somaj of India. [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF MR. PROTAP-CHUNDER 
MOZOOMDAR. 


RAM MOHUN ROY AND KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


Within a period of fifty-eight years two men in far-off India 
have exercised a wonderful influence in forming the educated 
natives of Hindoostan into a community, into a brotherhood, 
into the Church of God. The term “ Brahmo Somaj” has a 
very simple meaning. You all know that Brahm is the great 
Soul of the universe, the great God. Brahmo means “he who 
worships” that God, and Somaj means those who come 
together for that worship. So the compound word Brahmo 
Somaj means “The Society of the Worshipers of God.” No 
simpler name could have been conceived at the time, and no 
simpler name has up to now been given to any religious 
society. 

You must not for an instant feel that India is at all like the 
United States. It is one country, but it is made up of many 
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countries. In oné sense it is a great race of men; in another 
sense it is made up of many races of men. And though 
Sanscrit is the universal classic of the country, it is a dead 
language, and there are as many as forty-six dialects, perfectly 
unintelligible to each other, in the different’ provinces of India. 
From the inroads of various wild nations from the north, 
from the west, from the east,— Tartars, Afghans, Greeks, 
Scythians,— India has been without her political liberty for 
long centuries. And when there was no common enemy to 
conquer the land, the native princes fought among each other, 
just as Christian denominations fight with each other when 
there are no heathen for common abuse and attack. 

Long ages of superstition have darkened the minds of the 
people. Ideas and usages which perhaps at one time had deep 
meaning have now hardened into so many fetters for the mind 
and the heart, and stand in the way of progress. The great 
masses of the people, the great millions — our population is 
somewhere near six hundred millions —are so poor, live in 
such chronic hunger, in such chronic want, that scarcely any 
leisure is given to them for that self-improvement, that culture, 
that moral and intellectual liberty which you prize so much in 
this country. It is only within the last fifty years that railways 
have been introduced, and before the railway traveling was not 
only difficult but nearly impossible. Great tracts of land were 
overrun by jungle, the home of the tiger, the home of the 
cobra, the home of malaria, and of many other enemies of man. 
In all India the annual death-rate from the attacks of wild 
beasts comes up to something like thirty thousand. 

In such a country, among such a people, under such con- 
ditions, was Ram Mohun Roy born in 1778. He was not only 
a Brahmin, but a high-caste Brahmin —just as you are all 
Americans, but the Bostonian is the high-caste Brahmin- 
American. [Laughter and applause.] He came from a relig 
ious family, a learned family, and remembered the traditions 
of that family with as much pride, with as much interest, with 
as much satisfaction as you remember the traditions of the 
Plymouth Fathers and of those who succeeded them, Ram 
Mohun Roy in his early life had the impulse of doing battle 
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with polytheism,— he called it “idolatry in all religions” ; 
and side by side with it the impulse of establishing faith in one 
true Spirit God. 

When Keshub Chunder Sen was born, fifty-eight years 
later ; when he was a mere boy and I was a boy with him — 
a relative, a friend, a next-door neighbor —in his mind, too, 
was a strange and unaccountable impulse in favor of purity of 
life and against all immorality and unbelief. Keshub Chunder 
Sen was born at a time when social circumstances were more 
favorable than they were in the case of Ram Mohun Roy. At 
the time when Ram Mohun Roy entered into public life, no 
government college existed, no English was taught, no civ- 
ilization was known, the people were never taken into con- 
fidence by the government. In Keshub’s boyhood, the great 
Hindu college had long been established by the government. 
Two generations of educated men had already graduated in 
that college. Several newspapers printed in English were 
edited by natives of the country. Several debating-clubs for 
the discussion of all subjects had been founded and carried on 
in Calcutta. The English and the people were in nearer con- 
tact on account of the latter having learned the language of 
the rulers, and one or two natives had even been appointed to 
positions in the government of the country. Keshub’s circum- 
stances, therefore, were much more favorable. 

In the case of Ram Mohun Roy, it was sheer genius, 
originality of impulse, and inspiration of ideal, that came 
nobody knows from where — it was this alone that shaped his 
course. When he was a mere boy, not more than seventeen 
or eighteen years old, he wrote a treatise in the Persian 
language against idolatry in all religions. He had been well 
grounded in Sanscrit, which he learned from his Brahmin 
relatives. "He had been well grounded in Persian, which he 
was sent all the way to Patna, the great Mohammedan city, 
to learn. And so adventurous was he that in those days, when 
travel was unknown and safety for the traveler was wholly 
absent, he not only wandered through all India, but went across 
the Himalayas, entered into Thibet, and sat at the feet of the 
wise men there to study Buddhism. From so many sources 
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Ram Mohun Roy gathered his encyclopedic scholarship. He 
was a scholar, and his monotheism was based upon his scholar- 
ship. He began to study the English language rather late in 
life, but his mastery over that language in-the course of time 
was so complete that you will have ample evidence of it if you 
will read his appeals to the Christian public. Keshub Chunder 
Sen also, from his early life, devoted unstinted attention to the 
mastery of the English language. So great was that mastery 
that in Bengal, one might say in all India, he was the father 
of that race of orators and writers who have made themselves 
conspicuous in India, in Europe, and in America. Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s earlier attainments in reform were through his 
moral genius, his intense power of feeling, and his masterful 
convictions on all great subjects, coupled with his wonderful 
command of the English language. 

Ram Mohun Roy, in writing his Persian treatise, had made 
himself so popular in the great Mohammedan community that 
he was claimed by them as a Mohammedan, just as he was 
claimed by the Unitarians as a Unitarian Christian. His real 
efforts, however, were directed against the exposure of idolatry 
among Hindu races, and it was his effort to show that poly- 
theism was of modern growth. He showed, by texts without 
number, by quotations endless, by a marvelous power of con- 
troversy, that in the ancient scriptures of the country, in the 
Vedas, in the Vedantas, there was nothing like polytheism. 
Ram Mohun Roy was an inveterate controversialist. When 
he waged war against idolatry, the Christian missionaries, who, 
if they are not always wise, are always adventurous, took him 
in hand. And a Baptist gentleman, the Rev. Dr. Adams, 
specially strove to make Ram Mohun Roy a convert to Chris- 
tianity. Ram Mohun Roy was not unwilling. He often had 
sittings and discussions with Doctor Adams, and the result of 
it all was that instead of Adams making Ram Mohun Roy 
a Christian, Ram Mohun Roy made Adams a Unitarian. 
[Laughter.] Dr. Alexander Duff, who was the greatest mis- 
sionary of the time, declared that this was the second fall of 
Adam. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Ram Mohun Roy brought many Sanscrit-knowing pundits 
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to his opinions on the merits of the Hindu scriptures. And 
with these pundits, and with a pretty large following of the 
land-owners and millionaires of Bengal, he established the 
Brahmo Somaj. These land-owners and millionaires, fine men, 
corpulent, as Orientals ought to be, with flowing robes and 
voluminous turbans, did not care much about religion. But 
Ram Mohun Roy’s magnetism had drawn them so closely that 
week after week they attended the devotional meetings of the 
Brahmo Somaj, amongst the proceedings of which was a reg- 
ular singing of Christian hymns by Christian boys. But when 
the sacred texts were recited from the Sanscrit, not only the 
Christians but all non-Brahmins had to leave the hall, because 
the holy language of the great scriptures must not be defiled 
by entering into the auditory nerve of any one who was not 
born a Brahmin. 

Ram Mohun Roy was a man of affairs. He mixed with 
Mohammedan potentates ; he mixed with the English; he held 
a high government appointment, and, to represent the interests 
of the great Mogul at Delhi, he was sent to England, entitled 
as “ Rajah’? Ram Mohun Roy. But his earnest controversies, 
his religious discussions, his various writings on reform, and 
his simple, genuine belief in the one true God, were all attested 
by the enthusiasm which he showed in joining and helping the 
government to work out a vast social reform, namely, the 
abolition of the iniquitous rite of burning widows on the 
funeral-pyre of their dead husbands, This dreadful custom 
of suttee, as it is called, was attacked by the government under 
Lord William Bentinck, and Rajah Ram Mohun Roy helped 
in the endeavor with such effect, with such industry, with such 
influence, that in the course of time the reform became an 
accomplished fact. This was in the year 1830; and in order 
to prove the genuineness and sincerity of his convictions, 
Rajah Ram Mohun Roy established the Brahmo Soméaj in 
1831. Another social reform was the result of his traveling 
to England. No Hindu, far less any Indian Brahmin, had 
ever crossed the black waters to the country of the J//echhas, 
or unclean foreigners. He showed the example, he planted 
the banner, he spoke the word, he displayed the courage; and 
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now you find dozens and scores and hundreds of high-caste 
Hindus traveling to England for the sake of education and 
other purposes. 

Rajah Ram Mohun Roy’s theism was not an elaborate 
theism, but it was not a sectarian theism. Zeal for the worship 
of God and for the brotherhood of man leveled in his mind the 
distinction between race and race. And he was the very 
first —even before the Christian missionaries —to publish a 
compilation of the precepts of Jesus. This compilation he 
called “The Guide to Peace and Happiness.” In his subse- 
quent appeals to the Christian public he developed his position, 
and showed a personal allegiance to the life and character of 
Jesus Christ which led a number of Christians to claim him as 
a Christian. And though, at the time when he waged his war 
against the Hindu pundits, the bitterness and antagonism 
against him was very great, yet to-day, when education has 
made progress, when the power of the older orthodoxy has 
waned, when the merits of all questions are placed in a proper 
light before many thousands of thoughtful men in India, 
Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, even by orthodox Hindus, is claimed 
as one of the best Hindus that ever lived. I take it the test 
of true genius, the test of true prophecy, the test of true 
pioneering, lies here —that a man is claimed by conflicting 
sects and denominations, by each one of them as belonging to 
itself alone. [Applause. } 

It is said that when the great religious reformer Kabir, a 
national reformer in the cause of anti-idolatry, died at Benares, 
the Hindus and the Mohammedans quarreled for his remains, 
the Hindus that they might cremate, the Mohammedans that 
they might bury them. And the dead body was covered with 
a sheet of cloth, and there came a voice from the clouds, 
“ Take off the sheet of cloth.” When the sheet was taken off 
it was found that the corpse had vanished, and there was a vast 
heap of sweet-smelling flowers left in its place. The Moham- 
medans took one-half of those flowers, the Hindus took the 
other half. The Mohammedans buried, the Hindus burned. 
In the same way, Rajah Ram Mohun Roy is claimed by the 
various conflicting bodies of denominational men in India as 
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well as in other countries, and each denomination claims that 
he was its pioneer and prophet. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was an entirely different man. He 
was not a scholar, he was an enthusiast. He was not a con- 
troversialist, he was a seer. He was not a man of affairs, he 
was an apostle and a prophet. From his earliest boyhood I 
watched his life. My intimacy might have bred contempt, as 
familiarity is often said to do. But instead of that, as the 
various unfoldings of his genius took place, and as his character 
opened more and more, he seemed to rise higher and higher 
in my estimation. In his relations to man, in his relations to 
God, in his relations to all the great minds of all nations and 
to the great sacred books of all lands, his system of theism 
became a centripetal force, which brought all denominations, 
the teachings of all denominations, the truths of all religions, 
the prophets and pioneers of all races, into a great universal 
Dispensation of the Age, which prefigured the future faith of 
mankind. 

But, enthusiast as he was, a veritable John the Baptist in 
his youth, a veritable Martin Luther in: his ripe age, a great 
seer and devotee, giving himself up to communion and to wor- 
ship for many hours in the day,— retiring into solitude and 
coming back to the haunts of men with his face glowing like 
the sunset sky,— he tested his convictions, his principles, his 
relations to men, by carrying out a vast multitude of social 
reforms. He worked for re-marriage of child-widows, inter- 
marriage between different castes, the teaching of women — 
bringing them out cautiously into general society where they 
might learn ; expurgating domestic ceremonies of all idolatrous 
rites, purifying marriage ceremonies of all superstitious observ- 
ances, and a great multitude of other social reforms — every 
one of which was illegal, mind you, according to the laws of 
the country, every one of which led to his being bitterly hated 
by the adherents of the old system. All these different 
reforms entered into the practice of the Brahmo Soméaj so 
deeply, and had such effect, that later he went outside of the 
then Brahmo Somaj, with his youthful followers, in order that 
they might give effect to their reforms outside the precincts of 
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that institution. All these reforms subsequently, by his indom- 
itable energy, were sanctioned by the government of India, in 
a special Marriage Act in the year 1871. By this Act, persons 
of different castes, intermarrying, could marry legally; girl- 
widows re-marrying when they were of proper age could do so 
legally; and the expurgation of all superstitious rites from 
social ceremonies became legal. That one law, the Marriage 
Act, mainly, almost exclusively, brought about by the tireless 
energy of Keshub Chunder Sen, has given rise to a multi- 
tude of reforms which are transforming and shall transform 
the modern society of India into a structure very different 
from what that society was in times past. 

Keshub Chunder Sen, like his predecessor, was no restricted 
religionist. His reverence for Jesus is now a proverbial fact, 
and the exemplary compilation of texts which he and his 
friends made from various religious books is extant to show 
that his religious genius embraced the whole world. So differ- 
ent were the two men, so alike were the two men. Different 
or alike, their work is a common work, and that work is the 
emancipation of man’s soul from untruth and uncleanness. 
That work is a constructive religion which shall bring into it 
the moral and the spiritual forces of the world from the most 
ancient to the modern time. That work is the brotherhood 
of men and women in all lands in the great household of God, 
which shall do away with all distinctions that have been the 
bane and reproach of religious bodies. Above all, that work 
is the reconciliation of the spirit of God and the aspirations of 
men, on the platform of a great spiritual communion, without 
any medium, without any outward symbol, only in the soul. 
[ Applause. | 

Taking advantage of this work, and taking advantage of 
these principles, modern India is advancing. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that all men are weak and fallible, and no 
doubt in the character of these men certain things might be 
found which they would have been better without. Neverthe- 
less, forsaking all negative views, keeping before us only all 
positive facts, we find. that within fifty-eight years two men 
have pioneered a path for great generations of men,— men 
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who worship God according to the innate freedom of their 
human nature, men who find God in their souls and in what is 
good and beautiful in all nations,— have pioneered the way for 
generations of men who will mix with generations of men and 
women of other races and countries, that the world may be 
the kingdom of the spirit of God. [Applause.] 


THE PRESIDENT. — Those of us who were privileged to 
attend the earlier meetings of this Association, in Horti- 
cultural Hall and the old Tremont Temple, remember that 
saintly yet fragile figure — but not too saintly to be human or 
to fight vigorously for the things that she believed to be true, 
especially if they were unpopular — Lucretia Mott. She cer- 
tainly is to be numbered among the saints of Free Religion. 
And it is our privilege to-day to have with us one who was her 
companion in the early work of this Association, and who is also 
numbered among our saints — our living saints. [Applause. ] 
It gives me very great pleasure to present Saint Ednah D. 
Cheney. [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY; 
LUCRETIA MOTT, PREACHER. 


In standing here to-day to speak of the martyrs of our faith, 
I feel that the first place of honor among women should be 
accorded to Anne Hutchinson, the earliest and greatest among 
women preachers in America, whose life was one heroic mar- 
tyrdom among the stern fathers of our commonwealth, who 
was banished from their midst for her faith and fell a sacrifice 
to the savage hordes who surrounded her dwelling. She indeed, 
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with all the fervor and zeal of an apostle, preached the great 
doctrine which lies at the basis of our movement, the right of 
every individual soul to immediate communion with God and 
to utter his thought without fear or favor of men. 

But Anne Hutchinson’s name belongs to the past, and we 
cannot claim her as specially ours. In our own day and in our 
own Association we have one wholly worthy to stand by her 
side, but whose story, cast in happier times, is not one of per- 
secution and bloody martyrdom, but of a life lived out fully in 
perpetual service to God and man, and as happy in every private 
relation as ever falls to the lot of woman. She had indeed 
severe trials, nobly and patiently borne, but she lived to a full 
conquest over them, and we can trace without pain every step 
from her childhood to her grave. 

Lucretia Mott was born in Nantucket. Her childhood was 
a happy one. Her chosen duty in the home was to keep the 
fire alive and ready for all the family to draw up about the 
hearth for social communion. She never lost this habit, and 
one can see in it the germ of that abundant but simple hospi- 
tality which made her fireside a perpetual blessing. In girlhood 
she was of a quick and lively disposition, and was called 
« Spitfire’ by her schoolmates, but she early learned to control 
her temper, although her dark eyes never lost the power to 
flash fires of indignation at any wrong or. injustice. 

When the family moved to Boston, the children at first went 
to a private school, as was then the fashion ; but the wise father 
wished them to go to the district school, that they might 
mingle with all classes without distinction. She afterwards 
went to a Friends’ school, where she met her future husband, 
James Mott. One anecdote of her school-life is very char- 
acteristic. The children of course played “ meeting,” and on one 
occasion held a “ meeting for discipline.” Lucretia and another 
friend were appointed to visit and deal with the offender, and 
report tothe meeting. She reported in these words: “ Friends, 
we have visited Tabitha Field and labored with her, and I think 
we have mellowed her some.” [Laughter.] Here was the 
germ of her work for the prisoner, and for the abolition of 
capital punishment, which she did not believe mellowed people. 
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Here, too, she laid the foundation of her future work for 
women. Seeing that girls paid the same tuition that boys did, 
and yet received much less instruction, and that women teachers 
were paid: a much smaller salary than men, she resolved that 
in the future she would claim for herself all the rights which 
an impartial Creator had bestowed upon her. 

In 1810 the family removed to Philadelphia, and James and 
Lucretia concluded, on April 10, to “pass meeting,” as the 
simple marriage-rite of the Quakers was called. Lucretia was 
just past eighteen, James twenty-three years of age. I wish 
I could dwell upon this happy union, of which I must only say 
that James Mott was a husband wholly worthy of such a wife, 
her stay and comfort and support in every trial. I remember 
that our former President, Mr. Potter, in speaking of him said, 
“He was one who, in Quaker phrase, always gave weight to 
the meeting.” I shall never forget the beauty of the relation, 
as he sat behind her while she was speaking. He drank in 
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every word with pride and delight, and seemed wholly satisfied 
with her success. There was no break in the union till the 
golden wedding crowned it again. Lucretia shared in all the 
anxieties of her husband in his business, even opening a school 
to earn a portion of their daily bread. 

The death of a beloved child turned her thoughts more 
seriously to religion, and she became a preacher in the Society 
of Friends. From this time we may date the beginning of 
her public career. While she was deeply attached to the church 
in which she had.been brought up, and accepted its fundamental 
principles, she was yet determined always to be true to her 
own soul, and to accept the inward light wherever it might lead 
her. She had the inexpressible happiness to be sustained in 
her high resolves, not only by her own husband, but by his 
father and family. 

A time of heavy trial was approaching. Lucretia had begun 
to perceive faults in the church which she had hitherto believed 
in. Elias Hicks had begun his powerful preaching against 
slavery, which led to a great division among Quakers. James 
and Lucretia Mott were in full sympathy with him, and Lucretia 
felt very strongly the duty of abstaining from using the products 
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of slave-labor. She adhered to this principle for forty years, 
till the necessity for its application had passed away. I remem- 
ber her urging it very strongly upon a party of young girls 
from the North, who had not recognized the duty. When the 
Society of Friends was actually divided by the sentiments of 
Elias Hicks, James Mott was even more ready than his wife 
to leave the old Orthodox communion, for her affections clung 
around the old society with great tenacity. But she soon 
became convinced that the truth was with the new party, and 
she joined them openly, after much struggle. 

She found, however, in the new church, a spirit of com- 
promise in which she could not share, and she was obliged to 
express her dissent openly in regard to a letter sent to the 
London Yearly Meeting, which she as clerk was obliged to 
sign, but which she publicly protested against. 

At this time of trial she felt deeply the influence of Doctor 
Channing, and he became one of the strongest influences of 
her spiritual life. In a quaint little portfolio, where she kept 
her choicest treasures, was found after her death a scrap in 
her husband’s handwriting which contained an extract from 
Channing in regard to the sense of duty, in which he says, 
“All mysteries of science and theology fade away before the 
grandeur of the simple perception of duty which dawns on the 
mind of the little child.” This indeed seemed ever to be to 
her the categorical imperative which settled every question of 
her own conduct. Yet she had also a wonderfully sane and 
even practical judgment, which kept her from being led astray 
by her inward convictions, and from forcing her own sense of 
duty upon others. 

She was an able advocate of her religious views, but she 
saw there was other and needful practical work to do, and she 
devoted her life to the abolition of slavery, the elevation of 
women, the cause of temperance, and the promotion of univer- 
sal peace. 

It is most interesting to watch the development of her mind 
and purposes. She is singularly consistent ; her great, relig- 
ious principles are ever the same, but new spheres of applica- 
tion open to her, and are met with the same unflinching fidelity 
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and the same fresh zeal which make all her work important 
and interesting. She does not refuse light from any quarter, 
but everything is related to her central principle and she never 
loses her balance in new enthusiasms. 

She began her career in philanthropy by direct help to the 
poor in a Fragment Society; but she was discouraged by the 
smallness of their resources in comparison with the need, and 
by the gossip that prevailed at their meetings. She never lost 
her interest in direct ministry to the poor, and her hallway was 
constantly filled with applicants who came to her for assistance 
and especially for advice and sympathy. 

In the larger discussion called up in the division of the 
Society of Friends, Lucretia found a strong liberating influ- 
ence. She felt bound to bear her testimony against slavery, 
not only as a Friend but in the “ cause of universal benevolence 
and everlasting truth.” At the first Antislavery Convention, 
in 1853, “a lady spoke a few words, so modestly, in such sweet 
tones, and yet withal so persuasively, that no one could fail to 
be pleased.” On this occasion she proposed an improvement, 
to transpose a sentence and place the Declaration of Independ- 
ence first, and the truths of Revelation last, as the Everlasting 
Rock. The resolution of the meeting was read, ‘“‘ We may be 
personally defeated, but our principles never can be.” She 
proposed to strike out the last two words, and thus gave the 
inspiring motto, “We may be personally defeated, but our 
principles never.” 

Her speech then, as always, was brief, timely, well-chosen, 
and weighty. She comes out rapidly into the larger liberty of 
thought and speech. She had been from her youth a diligent 
reader of the Scriptures, and with her keen wit and retentive 
memory she always found in them something to apply to every 
situation. .She writes to her old friend Miller McKim, who 
was struggling with Presbyterianism, “ No text of Scripture, 
however plain, can shake thy faith in a truth which thou hast 
perceived by intuition, or make thee believe a thing which is 
contrary to thy innate sense of right and wrong.” [Applause. ] 
No wonder that she was considered as “a subject of uneasiness ” 
in the old Friends’ societies. In speaking to a friend concern- 
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ing Stuart’s and Channing’s controversial writings, she says, 
“ Justice requires that we should acquaint ourselves with both 
sides before we judge.” She also expresses to her sister a 
thought which always guided her. She says, “The more my 
attention is directed to a studied Theology and systematized 
Divinity, the more deeply do I deplore their effect on the mind . 
and character. The tendency is to lower the estimate of 
practical righteousness and rational Christian duties.” 

When her children had grown up and her household cares 
were lessened, she began her travels as a preacher and lecturer, 
at first with a permit and recommendation from the Monthly 
Meeting. She spoke mostly of religion, but never failed to 
make the application to slavery. She was exposed to all the 
opposition and violence offered to the Antislavery leaders, but 
bore all with her accustomed serenity and courage. This quiet 
was unbroken even when a mob was howling about her house, 
and which was only diverted by a friend who turned them off 
to Race Street. She was present at the fearful burning of 
Pennsylvania Hall, of which Dr. Channing said, “ In that great 
fire was Lucretia Mott, that beautiful example of womanhood.” 
On another memorable occasion, when the annual meeting of 
the Antislavery Society was broken up by rowdies, some of 
the speakers as they left the hall were roughly handled by the 
crowd. Perceiving this, Lucretia Mott asked the gentleman 
who was escorting her to leave her and help some of the other 
ladies, who were timid. ‘But who will take care of you?” 
he asked. “This man,” she answered, quietly laying her hand 
on the arm of one of the roughest of the mob; “he will see 
me safe through.” [Laughter.] Though taken aback for the 
moment by such unexpected confidence, the man responded 
by conducting her respectfully through the mob to a place of 
safety. 

We have, in the pages of her granddaughter’s biography, a 
description of Mrs. Mott written at this time by a friend for 
his own entertainment solely. He begins with her personal 
appearance. “Her features when taken separately do not 
possess that symmetry of proportion which is necessary to con- 
stitute beauty; yet the contour of her countenance, with its 
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intellectual, sprightly and agreeable expression, appears to me 
not only interesting but exceedingly lovely. She is under the 
middle size. She is very active in her movements, and, when 
in health, elastic. Her manners are very easy, and are marked 
by a dignified simplicity and grace almost peculiar to herself. 
Her mind is of superior order, always active. It seems to 
abhor inanity as nature does a vacuum. Yet she takes no 
interest in ordinary scientific pursuits. Natural science has 
no charms for her. The science of morals is the sphere in 
which her mind delights to act; the pursuit of moral truth is 
the exercise in which her mental powers are most at home. 
She loves poetry, not, however, for the sublimity of its style 
or the beauty of its imagery, but for the truth and force of its 
sentiments. Benevolence was the presiding genius of her 
heart. Low as well as high, poor as well as rich, bond and 
free, black and white, friends near and strangers remote, all 
receive a share in her kind offices and benevolent exertions. 
Love of justice is a conspicuous feature. In no question 
which the moral law can arbitrate, under no circumstances 
where principle is at stake, is she heard to ask, ‘What is 
expedient ? What will folks say ?’ but, ‘What is right ? What 
do exact truth and justice require?’ This being settled, her 
pathway is plain.” The writer then adds, by way of shadow 
to the picture: “ Her energy sometimes runs into rashness, 
her decision into hastiness and willfulness. She has more 
knowledge than learning, and yet more wisdom than knowl- 
edge.” He says further, “As a wife, Mrs. Mott is all her 
husband can desire ; as a mother she is more than her children 
have any right to ask. As a hostess she is unsurpassed, and 
as a friend she is ever faithful and true. As a woman, she 
has few superiors.” 

It is interesting to trace the potency of the Quaker influences 
in which Mrs. Mott was educated, although she freed herself 
from all their narrowness and bigotry. She had little sensi- 
bility to the beauties of Nature or art, yet the whole atmosphere 
about her was of the most refined beauty. It seemed as if 
the beauty of her spirit shone all about her. In the words of 
old Dr. Donne, “ You might almost say her body thought.” 
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She never abandoned the simplicity of the Quaker dress, 
and she made her own clothes ; but somehow the scant folds 
fell into lines of grace about her person, and the soft drabs 
enhanced the beauty of her complexion and the glow of her 
dark eyes. 

At the Congress of Women in Philadelphia, in 1876, Lucretia 
Mott was called on to speak. Although already quite old, she 
became so absorbed in her subject that, wholly unconscious of 
the lapse of time and of her own feebleness, she poured out 
one quotation after another, especially from Channing, from 
her well-stored memory, until we trembled lest she should sink 
down with exhaustion. Maria Mitchell, the President, stepped 
forward, and, putting her arms about her, said to the audience, 
“JT know you would gladly sit all day to hear this dear sister, 
but we must spare her,” and gently persuaded her to sit down. 
I shall never forget the picture of Maria Mitchell in her full 
strength, with her dark curls about her strong, clear face, and 
this lovely saint in her fair white raiment. No wonder that 
when, at a later day, she was present at an Antislavery meet- 
ing, when she was asked to go up into the pulpit, a clear voice 
began singing the hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and the 
whole audience joined in the song. She alone did not see its 
meaning. 

Lucretia Mott continued her onward way, ever broadening 
her thought and her charities. She was much interested in 
the work forwomen. Although her Quaker surroundings and 
her happy marriage had saved her from the worst evils of 
woman’s lot in her own person, yet she saw the whole subject 
in the clear light of justice and never flinched from its applica- 
tion. She says, in criticising a letter of Mr. Garrison's, “I 
have but one amendment to propose: Where he says, ‘I am 
now quite of opinion that any woman who possesses the talent 
for publicly helping to advance and improve the human race 
should be allowed to exercise it,’ I move that the words ‘be 
allowed’ be stricken out.’ She would not admit that she 
should speak by sufferance, but by right. 

She went to England in 1840, as a delegate to the Anti- 
slavery Convention, On the ship on the homeward voyage 
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were a number of emigrants, and Mrs. Mott was moved to hold 
a religious meeting among them. But their Catholic prejudices 
were against it. They would not hear a woman preach. She 
asked whether the emigrants would consider whether they would 
hold a meeting. She then explained how different her idea of 
a meeting was from what they had been accustomed to; that 
she had no wish to say anything against their service or their 
priests, but that her heart was drawn to them in sympathy as 
they were leaving their homes, and she wanted to address them 
as to their habits and aims in their every day life. Then, ask- 
ing if they would listen, which by that time they could not 
help doing, she said she would give an outline of what she had 
wished to say at the meeting. And so she was drawn on until 
the spirit’s message was delivered, and some of the keenest 
witted among her Catholic hearers woke up to the fact that 
they had got the woman’s preachment after all. [ Laughter. ] 

While obliged to dissent from her church on important points, 
it was a relief to her to conform to their prejudices in minor 
matters. So she even objected to the singing of the Hutch- 
insons at an Antislavery meeting. Yet her feeling about 
music changed, and her grandchildren’s piano stood in her 
parlor. When she was obliged to spend weary hours in bed, 
a sweet-voiced little grandson used to sing “ Old folks at home” 
while he was dressing in the next room. Then the little fellow 
was called in to receive the penny which was always ready 
for him. 

I would love to dwell on her domestic and home life, which 
was singularly rich and happy. With all her public service 
Lucretia Mott led a more domestic life than the majority of 
women of the present day. She superintended:a very large 
household, exercised almost unbounded hospitality, and con- 
ducted all ‘with a careful economy in the smallest particulars 
which enabled her to dispense a wide charity on rather limited 
means. She said that she owed the happiness of her married 
life to the fact that her husband and herself were one in a deep 
interest in the sacred cause of a wronged humanity. ; 

But I must pass over much of her varied labors, to speak 
of her relation to our own Association. More than all other 
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causes, the freedom of the spirit was her dearest purpose. She 
had been a diligent student of the Scriptures, and she never 
lost her love for them. She says after her entire emancipation, 
“These writings are full of revelation.” She adopted for her 
motto her husband’s favorite words, “ Truth for authority, not 
authority for truth.” Yet she always preserved a true spirit 
of reverence for what had been sacred and dear to the human 
heart. Commenting on some flippant remarks, she said, “ Let 
us have unbelief, but let it be a reverent unbelief.”’ 

It was in her old age (May, 1869) that Lucretia Mott was 
invited to be present at the meeting to consider the wants and 
prospects of Free Religion in America. Although quite feeble 
in health, her interest in the call was so profound that she 
made the journey, attended the meeting, and spoke with her 
usual vigor and animation, She found in this Free Religious 
Association the home towards which all the paths of her life had 
led her. Ske refused to be considered as a representative of 
the Society of Friends, but said that she spoke for herself 
alone. 

She objected, however, to one clause in the Constitution, 
which laid stress upon the scientific study of theology, which 
idea did not accord with her doctrine of the inner light. She 
could not find out or define God, and with her practical mind 
said, “ Let us rather use our time and efforts for the promotion 
of a higher righteousness.” At the annual meeting, her views 
were fully discussed, and were finally incorporated in the state- 
ment which now forms a part of the second section of our 
Constitution : “The objects of this Association are to encour- 
age the scientific study of religion and ethics, to advocate free- 
dom in religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, and to empha- 
size the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of 
life.” 

“Everything in Lucretia Mott’s life was leading her up to 
her position of Free Religion, and when she found the Asso- 
ciation she was like the woman in Scripture who found a pearl 
of great price and called upon all her neighbors to rejoice with 
her.” On the last occasion of her speaking to this Associa- 
tion, she mentioned the fact that it was probably the last 
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opportunity that she would have of meeting with the Associa- 
tion ‘which had endeared itself to her from the beginning.” 
She referred to her delight in the speeches she had just heard, 
and earnestly expressed her faith that the deep sense of religion 
which she had felt here “would put an end to all the vain 
and false theologies and useless forms in Christianity and 
Heathendom.” 

In pausing for a moment to gather into one picture the life 
of Lucretia Mott, I am especially struck by the harmony and 
fullness of her development. She was never hampered by 
any early prejudices or affectionate surroundings in religion, 
although she felt the worth and meaning of all aids to the 
spiritual life. She was ever going onward from one step to. 
another, and while she welcomed teaching from every quarter 
she did not hesitate to look beyond authority to Truth itself. 
She says it takes years of liberal thinking to free us from the 
traditions we receive. She boldly asks the Unitarian Conven- 
tion, “If you have had a Channing and Worcester to lead you, 
why are you not prepared to carry the work forward even 
beyond them ?” 

Her life was an eminently happy one. She had indeed the 
best blessings of this earthly life, in a happy home graced with 
the love of husband, children and grandchildren, who sur- 
rounded her with a perfect atmosphere of love and honor, and 
who were a strength to her through every trial. That she 
suffered is true, for she met the fiercest trials of the reformers 
of that bitter time, and, as she once said, “It constantly runs 
through my mind, ‘For thy sake I am killed all the day 
long.’ But she had no morbid fears nor imaginary foes to 
fight. She never reveals any consciousness of abstract sin, 
never feels that she is an alien from God. She is too con- 
stantly near to him, living in his love, to feel it possible that 
he is afar off; and although not overrating her own merits,— 
for she says, “They take me to be a much greater woman 
than I am,’”’—she is yet conscious that she must\ylabor and 
speak out the word that she has to say, with little thought of 
how it will affect herself, so full is she of the desire to uplift 
others. 
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Nor were her love and care and enjoyment confined within 
her home. She was ready to meet every one who needed her, 
she stood by the fugitive slave at his trial, she filled her house 
with the needy and homeless. She even remembered with a 
gift of candy the conductors who kindly helped her out of cars. 
In all her life she was constantly growing, and, except in the 
outward struggle in parting from her Quaker friends, she never 
seems to have suffered from doubt, but to have gone from 
glory to glory, accepting every new truth as enriching her life, 
and never feeling any bitterness against anything that she had 
relinquished — simply looking upon the ideas she discarded as 
unfitting her present needs. Judged from our point of view, 
we wonder and regret that she had no love for science; that, 
although a good observer of the weather, she felt little delight 
in the beauties of the sky or land, and that Art had no message 
for her. But somehow she seems to gather from some hidden 
source all that we seek for from these teachers and helpers, 
and she was in herself more than poem or picture. 

She always spoke extemporaneously, and, in losing the charm 
of her excellent presence and her persuasive voice, her recorded 
words have not their full effect. But the impression of her 
pure and true personality cannot be lost to us. 

In nothing is the influence of liberal ideas in religion more 
marked and more beneficent than in the changed attitude of 
the mind towards death, and in the simplified rites of the 
burial-service. In the case of Lucretia Mott, whose life was 
“ordered by divine laws and not by human opinions and 
customs,” and who was privileged to be born into the spirit of 
freedom, we could expect nothing but the simplest and holiest 
observances in the time of the last affectionate remembrance. 
As relatives and friends, the poor and the slave, gathered about 
her lifeless form, they sat long in solemn silence. Then two 
old, dear friends spoke earnest words of her life. <A brief 
prayer was offered, and sons and grandsons bore the little 
coffin to its resting-place. As all were standing by the open 
grave, a low voice impulsively said, “ Will no one say anything ?” 
and another near by answered, “ Who can speak ? The preacher 
is dead.” [Applause. ] 
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THE PRESIDENT. — Dr. Ames calls my attention to the fact 
that the quotation attributed variously to Lucretia Mott and 
James Mott, “Truth for authority, not authority for truth,” is 
a saying of Bacon’s, so that we shall perhaps have to count 
Bacon among our prophets and pioneers. 

Dr. Ames also hands me this little addendum to Mrs. 
Cheney’s interesting paper: 

“When Lucretia Mott criticised some public word of mine” 
[that is, of Doctor Ames’], ‘her husband said to me, aside, 
‘If she thinks thee is wrong, thee had better look it over 
again.’”’ [Laughter.] 


Doctor Janes then further addressed the audience, saying : 
We will now take an intermission of five minutes, during which 
the Finance Committee will pass through the audience and 
collect the membership-cards which have been distributed, with 
your subscription for annual membership or such other con- 
tribution as you may like to make toward our work, I will 
say that we are now contemplating, under the instructions of 
our Business Meeting, the enlargement of the work of the 
Association, but this cannot be done effectively unless you 
furnish us with the funds. The terms of membership are 
most liberal : — 


“Membership in this Association shall leave each individual 
responsible for his own opinions alone, and affect in no degree 
his relations to other associations ; and nothing in the name or 
Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed as limit- 
ing membership by any test of speculative opinion or beltef,— 
or as defining the position of the Association, collectively con- 
sidered, with reference to any such opinion or belief,— or as 
enterfering, in any other way, with that absolute freedom of 
thought and expression which is the natural right of every 
rational being.’’— Constitution, III. 


A contribution of one dollar makes one an annual member 
of the Association; of five dollars, a patron member of the 
Association ; and we shall be glad to receive any sums larger 
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or smaller than these which you may like to give. I think 
this audience is in sympathy with our work, and I hope it will 
practically indicate its sympathy. 

[A brief recess was then taken. ] 


THE PRESIDENT. — Ralph Waldo Emerson was one of the 
founders of the Free Religious Association, and for many years 
one of its Vice-Presidents. Probably no other name in our 
membership has reflected so much honor upon the Association 
as his. He is the one American, Whittier said, whose words 
will be read and pondered a thousand years hence. We number 
Ralph Waldo Emerson among our saints and prophets, and it 
is our pleasure and privilege to-day to have his thought and 
work presented to us by his son, Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, 
of Concord, whom I have the honor of introducing. [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF DR. EDWARD WALDO EMERSON. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON.* 


Mr. President, and Members of the Free Religious Assocta- 
tion : — 

I come here, at your request, to speak of my father, I 
remember that he always came when asked by this Association 
to speak to it; and I think that a controlling motive with him 
in coming was that he observed that, in stripping off the 
thorns, dry husks and dead leaves which repelled and baffled 
the natural man from the religion of the day, hasty and over- 
zealous persons sometimes crushed the white flower which 
bloomed there for their delight and healing, had they known 


* All rights reserved. 
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it. He knew that freedom was more easy to win than 
religion. ‘Without soul,’ he said, “the freedom of our 
Unitarianism becomes cold and odious.” For, though no man 
is so confident in his argument and apparently so single- 
minded, and hence fit for practical work and aggressive action, 
as the man who is still on the plane of the Understanding, 
can he grow? Yes, grow old; but hardly more than that, 
unless he is led up to the plane of Reason. He knows the 
apparent fact: that is enough. No miracle is possible for 
him. Alas for the man who has only a hammer! But the 
thoughtful man — who, from studying the growth of plants, 
the life-history of his neighbors the birds and beasts, the 
formation of the pebble, or the planet, a larger pebble; or, 
enlightened by life and the great counsels of the masters gone 
before, has seen the great tides of life and matter, the correc- 
tions and returns — knows by Reason, which is his delight to 
find, that miracle is the law, that creation is going on to-day, 
that the world, the universe, is alive, that he is born into a 
“temple of the “vzzg God’’; more than that, that even his 
body is, as Paul said, a part of it. 

_In its early days, the members of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation were young men and women,— they are surely young 
in spirit to-day; and the young were always Mr. Emerson’s 
audience. He said, “I am always lured on by the hope of 
saying something that shall stick by the good boys.” He 
feared lest they, in their reaction, when the bonds of some 
narrow and dismal creed were broken, should become mere 
deniers, and lose the bloom from their lives. He remembered 
his own struggles in youth, when he went up into the moun- 
tains to meet his temptation to stay in the place of vantage 
just fairly won, where he might carry on the work which 
he had instinctively sought, the work of his fathers before 
him, in preparation for which he had spent years of toil and 
privation; to stay there, continuing certain forms deemed 
sacred by his people, which to him seemed hollow and dead. 
From that struggle he had come down in strength to part from 
them and go out into what seemed for the time a desert, in 
obedience to the Spirit; but the wilderness fed him with its 
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miraculous manna and proved the truth of his schoolboy 
prophecy that 


“Man in the bush with God may meet.” 


Yet the old Book always had its charm for him: he knew 
it weil, loved its poetry; and he remembered its tradition, that 
even the bright Archangel Michael, Heaven’s Captain, who 
cast down the revolting angels, dared not bring against Satan 
a railing accusation, but said, ‘The Lord rebuke thee.”’ So 
Mr. Emerson came to this Association’s meetings, in those 
days, to remind the young purgers of the threshing-floor not 
to use their fans too vigorously, and, in dealing with the chaff, 
whirl away the wheat, and so starve. For, if they would but 
keep their reverence, and their belief in more than the first 
glance would show, and devote their spare destructive energy 
toward stripping husks and thorns from their week-day as 
well as their Sunday lives, they might not only save the flower 
unbroken in the last, but find its kindred blossoms in the first. 
Of the merely critical class he wrote to Carlyle, in 1869, 
“Cannot they leave caviling at petty failures and bad manners 
and at the dunce-part (always the largest part in human affairs), 
and leap to the suggestions and finger-pointings of the gods, 
which, above the understanding, feed the hopes and guide the 
wills of men?” 

The time when Mr. Emerson grew to manhood and assumed 
its duties was spiritually and intellectually a dull period here. 
The early hardships of settlers, the struggles of their descend- 
ants, were over. The United States were established and self- 
sustaining; the cleared land gave good support to the inhab- 
itants; the West beckoned the young to her prairies ; some 
manufactures were established. There were time and field for 
the exercise to great advantage of the material energies, but 
no hurry or competition such as began soon to come in with 
the miracle of railroads. There was even little competition in 
creeds or literature, and art barely existed. A prosperous 
people were sleepy and formal in their religion and provincial 
in their literature. Even the clergy had very little culture. 
My father once told me that his father’s library had but a 
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handful of books of any value. It was mostly made up of 
hopeless eighteenth century doctrinal treatises, in spite of his 
having been one of the leading men of letters in the Boston 
of his day. But his sons had ardent temperaments, took to 
books as ducks to water, and — there being then no children’s 
books — eagerly seized on all works, especially poetry, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, Collins and Young. Byron and Scott 
came just in time for their joyful reading, and Wordsworth for 
hours of contemplation. When they had nothing to read they 
wrote, and furnished admiring audiences to each other and 
William Furness, their playmate. And when they rushed out 
from the decorum of Dr. Ripley’s house to Caesar’s Woods, 
behind the hill and by the river, the cloud of grey maples or 
green pines had nothing to them of real New England. It 
was an enchanted forest or a cloud of witnesses. 


“ There in a moment they have seen 
The buried past arise: 
The fields of Thessaly grew green, 
Old gods forsook the skies.” 


These four eager boys of like tastes excited each other, and 
were steadily incited by their aunt, a woman of fiery zeal and 
devotion, to study and thought and expression. Even from 
boyhood, then, the world was enchanted to Emerson, and 
Nature and books were alike opening to him treasure-chambers, 
or rather vistas of Paradise, and he saw too that these com- 
municated one with another. No wonder, then, that when he 
came to be held to traditional lines of work, even in the liberal 
church of his day, he chafed at its limitations, and, coming 
in from the woodlands, felt suffocated, since its gain had 
been by tearing down accretions that it deemed false archi- 

‘tecture, and building up a wall, so that, though these with 
their idols and their paintings of the Last Judgment were 
shut off, the sweet airs of heaven with their fragrance of the 
Earth did not blow freely in. 

We smile when poor old Mause Headrigg, in Scott’s 
delightful «Old Mortality,” during her son’s examination as 
to conformity by Claverhouse’s dragoons, though willing that 
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her son should renounce the “ Covenant o’ Warks,”’ even with 
fear of death for him and her before her eyes, breaks out from 
her feigned deafness to bid him not deny the “Covenant 0’ 
Faith.” Now the respectful interest that Mr. Emerson often 
expressed for the old New England Calvinism was due to its 
fiery faith, which went far with him to atone for the hideous 
machinery by which its “ plan of salvation’ was worked out — 
a faith which soared, if the creed groveled. And his knowl- 
edge of it came through his constant intercourse for years, 
direct and by letter, with his inspired and inspiring Aunt Mary 
Moody Emerson, who yet was far in advance of her sect, an 
illuminated mind. So when he came to the decorous negations 
of the Unitarians of his day, without enthusiasm even in their 
works, he found worshipers and preachers dwelling habitually 
on the plane of the Understanding rather than of the divine 
Reason, and felt that the “ corpse-cold Unitarianism of Brattle 
Street,” as he called it in moments of impatience, represented 
mere pioneer work. He looked for the advancing heroes, 

Mr. Emerson left his pulpit as a matter of honor, and I 
think too that he questioned his fitness for the pastoral duties 
of a minister; but his desire to help others with the revelations 
that came to him in solitude grew as years brought new vigor 
of body and mind. In spite of his early and, as it were, 
literary association with Nature, she seemed new to him when, 
after long absence and with maturer powers, he came to her 
and made the woods his shrine. For that was to him the one 
essential possession for man. In praising Gibbon’s wonderful 
power of work, and his style, he ended by lamenting his unclean- 
ness and that “the man had no shrine.’ When to him, asking 
a chambermaid in his house on Sunday morning if she did not 
wish to go to church, she answered that she “didn’t trouble 
the church much,” he said, “Then you have a little chapel 
of your own.” It must always interest us that the most 
sternly practical of the historic peoples, the Romans, are 
reported to have unquestioningly received the law which Numa 
the king told them was given to him in the lonely wood of 
Egeria; and, guided by those laws, they conquered the world 
and hold us in much subjection to-day. 
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The lesson that Mr. Emerson learned in the wood, the one 
lesson that he urged upon all, especially the young who visited 
him for counsel, was — Listen. He gave to earnest boys two 
rules: “room alone,” and “keep a journal” —the latter to 
record accurately what was given to them to hear, from 
instructors, within or without. So he said of a great reformer 
of his day that his fault was that he “ would not listen ’’ — not 
merely in conversation with others, but, what was worse, wen 
alone. And he learned from Nature’s methods. She does not 
argue; she hints or she states. You can follow the hint where 
it leads you, or accept the statement, if you can; but you do 
not incur the risk of the misleading heat of argument. More- 
over, she is cheerful and long-suffering. One of Mr. Emerson’s 
best and most condensed lessons is where he tells of Nature’s 
quiet word to you as you come out from the convention or 
reform-meeting — “So hot, little man?’’ He deplored the 
constant use, expected in the pulpit, of imagery from Palestine, 
simply because it did not appeal to New Englanders, and more- 
over he felt that these stories lost their charm and power by 
too frequent presentation. ‘‘ New facts,” he said, “should 
come from Nature, fresh, buoyant, inspiring, exact.” 


“ For what need I of book or priest 
Or sibyl from the mummied East, 
When every star is Bethlehem’s star? 
I count as many as there are 
Cinquefoils or violets in the grass — 
So many saints and saviors, 

So many high behaviors 
Salute the bard who is alive 
And only sees what //e doth give.” 


But he loved to see the earnest people, simple or great, 
gather at ‘the venerable house their fathers built to God. “In 
solitude and in the country,” he writes in his journal, “ what 
dignity distinguishes the holy time. The old Sabbath or 
Seventh-day, white with the religions of unknown thousands 
of years, — when this hallowed hour dawns out of the deep — 
a clean page which the wise may inscribe with truth— the 
cathedral music of history breathes through it a psalm to our 
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solitude.” And again : “ The softness and peace, the benignant 
humanity that hovers over our assembly when it sits down in 
the morning-service in church, the cold gentleness of the 
women, the quietude of the men, are like that beautiful inven- 
tion of the Dew whereby the old hard, peaked Earth and its 
old, self-same productions are made new every morning — 
just dazzling with the latest touch of the Artist’s hand.” 

That venerable and saintly friend of Mr. Emerson, still 
living, Doctor Bartol, says of him that “his exceeding spirit- 
uality was his only ecclesiastical sin.” It was Mr. Emerson’s 
reverence for the sudden breath of hope in misery, for the 
tide of happiness and gratitude that brings tears to the eyes 
of man or woman when alone, that made formal prayer at 
stated seasons, whether in the mood or not, impossible for him. 
“As well may the child live without its mother’s milk as the 
soul without prayer,” he said. But the prayers for what he used 
to call “picayune providences”’ were abhorrent to him. He 
could not thus blaspheme by teasings and instructions the 
unspeakable Wisdom and Goodness and Beauty. After my 
father’s death I found written on old paper in his early hand- 
writing the following, which is entitled the “ Bohemian Hymn,” 
and which, as apparently his own, was included in the post- 
humous edition of the Poems : 


“Tn many forms we try 
To utter God’s infinity ; 
But the boundless hath no form, 
And the Universal friend 
Doth as far transcend 
An angel as a worm. 


“The great Idea bafHes wit ; 
Language falters under it; 
It leaves the learned in the lurch. 
Nor art, nor power, nor toil can find 
The measure of the eternal mind, 
Nor hymn, nor prayer, nor church.” 


Again and again, in journals and letters to young people, he 
said: “Do not speak of God much, After a very little con- 
versation on the Highest Nature thought deserts us and we 
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run into formalism.” And again: ‘“ Every man’s idea of God 
is the last or most comprehensive generalization at which he 
has arrived. I do not gladly utter any deep conviction of the 
soul in any company where I think it will be contested; no, 
nor unless I think that it will be welcome. Truth has already 
ceased to be itself, if polemically said. . . . I believe that each 
mind, if true to itself, will, by living forthright, and not import- 
ing into it the doubts of other men, dissolve all difficulties, as 
the sun at midsummer burns up the clouds. Hence, I think 
the aid we can give each other is only incidental, lateral and 
sympathetic.” 

Mr. Emerson’s intolerance was not for the devout worshiper, 
whatever the faith might be, but for stupid absence of wonder 
and of faith in the human being in the presence of Nature 
and Spirit. He wrote,— 


“Thou shalt not try 
To plant thy shriveled pedantry 
Upon the sky.” 


Denial seemed to him cheap, and destructive argument and 
pessimistic philosophy short-sighted. He was sorry for a min- 
ister whose idea of God, because he was blind to his instant 
presence and working, had not got beyond Jehovah of the 
Pentateuch, as he would be if he had got no farther than Zeus 
or Thor; and Plutarch’s saying interested him: “The Sun is 
the cause that all men are ignorant of Apollo, by sense with- 
drawing the rational intellect from that which is to that which 
appears.” ta 

Mr. Charles F. Woodbury, in his faithful and loyal record 
of his talks with Mr. Emerson during a week when he stayed 
in Williamstown and read and spoke to the students, tells the 
following characteristic story: ‘As he rose to go, we saw from 
the little door of the Hermitage, in the gathering dark, the 
spire of the chapel. ‘How many faiths are there in this 
village ?’ he asked, as he descended the steps. Before I could 
reply, trying to call to mind the number of churches, I heard 
his quiet voice again: ‘ Three thousand, five hundred people; 
three thousand, five hundred faiths in the village of Williams- 
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town. Let yours not come from tradition. Life is awry at 
best. The effort should be evermore to widen the circle so as 
to admit ventilation. Seek first, spirit, and second, spirit, and 
third and evermore, spirit!’’’ And his belief in his friend 
Alcott was founded on this. He wrote of him in his journal 
of 1838: “Alcott has the great merit of being a believer in 
the soul. I think he has more faith in the Ideal than any man 
I have known. Hence his welcome influence. A wise woman 
said to me, that he had few thoughts, too few. . . . Well, 
books, conversation, discipline, will give him more. But what 
were many thoughts if he had not this distinguishing Faith 
which is a palpable proclamation out of the deeps of Nature 
that God yet is? With many thoughts and without this he 
would be only one more of a countless throng of lettered 
men.” 

Mr. Emerson left what he deemed the vantage-ground of 
his pulpit, for which the divinity school had done its little 
share to prepare him, and withdrew to a post-graduate school, 
took courses on Nature and Man, and found it a school of 
Deity ; and thence — for his call was, first and last, to give 
his message to his kind —he came to the lecture-platform 
and found there an opportunity never given him by the 
pulpit. For at his lectures people were natural, not on their 
guard against supposed heresy. So they heard with joy 
from him in the middle of the week the wonders of the real 
Genesis, the Exodus of the soul from even Hebrew bondage, 
what he had to tell of the Judges and Kings of men and the 
Chronicles of the Race, new Psalms and homely Proverbs, and 
the laments and protests at the Captivity, and the tidings of 
the new Prophets — ¢hus saith the Lord, through all. Could 
his hearers have forgotten the day of the week, then an impos- 
sibility, these parables of Nature and present miracles would 
have been as cheering and helpful on Sunday. Happily 
Wednesday was open. And his sure faith that people would 
always take the best they were ready for, if allowed to hear it, 
and that by displacement it would do away with poorer beliefs, 
made all formal attacks on the creeds superfluous. 


Mr. Emerson wished for no converts, only that each would 
ya 
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learn, as he had done, to open the gates of his soul to the flood 
of light and beauty ever ready to pour in, 

The essay on “ Self-Reliance” is a stimulant to many a boy 
or girl who reads it, and is often the first of the Essays read ; 
but the young reader must go farther in the writings, even to 
the chapter on the “ Oversoul,” to find what sanctifies that 
doctrine, which some one has called “the lowest note in Mr. 
Emerson’s philosophy.” The belief that Spirit, as well as 
Matter, is one, that yours is only a portion of the divine light, 
heat and power, ebbing and flowing into your special clay, a 
clay unlike any other, and which can become translucent and 
transmitting, justifies your faith in yourself, yes, is better than 
the cringing attitude which the church has often taught,— 
Jesus never; is better than far-off Hope, for it is Faith; 
enables you to walk erect and happy, confiding and confident, 
a child of God in his garden and yours. 

«© Man — who is he?” said Emerson; ‘some clod the truth 
has snatched from the ground, and with fire has fashioned into 
a momentary man. Without the truth he is a clod again.” 
But, as heaven’s fire makes porcelain or glass of that which 
without it was but clod, so on its part the vessel gives a hue, 
a quality — be the quantity great or small — it may be a beauty, 
all its own. So man may take pleasure in the light that shines 
from him, but must remember that he but modifies; the light 
is from heaven, and he must see that he does not obstruct or 
disturb by willfulness, must keep the vessel clean. Self- 
reliance is on the swblimated self. So both positions, that of 
the high persistence of the hero, and the renunciation of all 
choice by the saint, are one—each loses himself to save 
himself. Each is possessed. Not in the essay of that name, 
but elsewhere, Mr. Emerson shows how one comes at last 
to learn that Self-Reliance, the height and perfection of man, 
is reliance on God. 

From his boyhood Emerson had striven to express himself in 
verse, at first hampered partly by the classic models of his day, 
and later by an ear that had to be slowly trained to melody. 
Noble thoughts, the souls of the images‘of beauty which his 
eager eye saw everywhere lurking under humblest things, 
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crowded on him, but his utterance stammered.* But when 
he left the cities and went daily to the forest, yet not as a 
naturalist, or walked under the stars, he saw, behind the show, 
the meaning : he said, “‘ Nature is too thin a screen; the glory 
of the One breaks through everywhere.” The books of 
“evidences” of revealed religion given him at Cambridge 
never interested him, nor the Book of Revelation beyond its 
imagery; but here were evidences at first-hand, and the revela- 
tion indeed, and going on. His spirit was stirred, and his 
prayer was the same which has come down to us from ancient 
days from Bion, the Sicilian singer, and was granted in due 
time. And this was Bion’s song: 


“Tt is not well, my friend, 
To run after every craftsman, 
Whatever may befall, 
Nor in every matter 
To,need another’s aid. 
Nay, fashion a pipe thyself, 
And to thee the task is easy. 
May Love call to him the Muses: 
May the Muses bring with them Love. 
Ever may the Muses give song to me that yearn for it, 
Sweet song— than song there is no greater charm. 
All things, God willing, may be achieved by mortals. 
From the hands of the blesséd come tasks most easy 
And that find their accomplishment.” 


His temperament guided him right. He no longer preached 
or argued. He looked and he listened, with a sure reward of 
seeing and hearing. 


“Vast the realm of being is, 
In the waste one lot is his: 
W hatsoever hap befalls 
In his vision’s narrow walls 
He is here to testify.” 


* In many verses unpublished during Mr. Emerson’s lifetime because never 
quite satisfying him, written at various times, some of them as early as his first 
leaving the ministry, the strivings and aspirings of the poet are shown, as is fit, 
impersonally, yet there is much autobiography in them. They were gathered 
under the title, “The Poet, and the Poetic Gift,” in the Appendix to the post- 
humous edition of his poems. . 
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The disagreable word Sage, often applied to him, would never 
have pleased him; Seer is certainly better. He strove to 
report truly and temperately what he saw, and through all the 
beautiful and shifting forms he traced Law with reverence and 
delight. In his early poem, unpublished during his life-time, 
the spirits thus comfort the “ Discontented Poet”: 


“ Brother, sweeter is the Law 
Than all the Grace love ever saw: 
We are its suppliants; by it we 
Draw the breath of eternity. 
Serve thou it not for daily bread ; 
Serve it for pain and fear and dread. 
Love it, though it hide its light, 
By love behold the sun at night. 
If the Law should thee forget, 
More enamored, serve it yet. 
Though it hate thee, suffer long; 
Put the Spirit in the wrong.” 


The divorce of intellect and morals was to him an absurdity. 
Where intellect failed of Spirit it failed as intellect. As in 
the material world force is Protean in form, converted con- 
stantly, so to him Beauty and Wisdom and Goodness were a 
trinity inseparable. 

With the fine sense of a poet his instinct taught him — 
what all he saw or heard in the living universe confirmed — 
that all men and women have their inheritance, their share of 
the divine. He found it in them, best in the young, whose 
ideals were unclouded ; often, too, in most untutored people. 
“T value Hyde and Therian ” (Concord common laborers), he 
said, “because my city friend would shrivel in their presence.” 
To “take people by their right handles” was his method. So 
he did not read a whole book ; found surely what belonged to 
him in it. 

In reforms he dealt with the universal, not the special, 
though always brave to show his colors for the down-trodden 
cause. ‘Don’t make the mistake of taking other peoples’ 
chivalries for yours,” was his caution. And everywhere 
through life and Nature he knew that selection was the office 
of art which must always be fair and fit. And so, almost the 
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earliest person to recognize the native vigor and freedom, the 
wholesome nature and humanity in Whitman, he did his best 
(as that author has told, boasting too of his persistent refusal) 
to keep his work within the decencies. And yet Emerson 
could find that 


“Tn the darkest, meanest things 
There alway, alway something sings,” 


for through them all he saw the Law. But it was the struggle 
of the worm to be man that he saw with delight and brotherly 
recognition, not its slime. It has well been said of Emerson 
that he followed through life his Humble-bee : 


“ Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at Fate and Care, 
Leave the chaff and take the wheat.” 


In a journal of 1842 I find this entry: “ Last night a walk 
to the river with my friend, and saw the moon in the broken 
water interrogating, interrogating.” It was happily to be 
always thus with him. The blessing was that the stream was 
endless. And so no final fact could be announced by one 
floating happily with the stream. It was characteristic of him 
that his voice even at the end of a sentence or a lecture had 
what the elocutionists call a circumflex tone, never a decisive 
fall. As the prismatic spectrum, beginning with red, does not 
end in blue, but in violet, the hint of a different red; and 
the musical octave ends with the beginning of the next above 
and below, he knew the straight line we think we see for a 
portion of an infinite circle. 

If my paper be thought too biographical for the theme 
given me by your President, my defence must be that my 
father lived his thought and his poem. 
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THE PRESIDENT.—I am sure we shall greatly prize the 
paper by Doctor Emerson in its printed form, as we have 
been delighted in listening to it. 


Theodore Parker was a prophet and pioneer of free religion; 
though he died too early to be a member of this Association. 
Had he lived, I cannot doubt that he would have been one of 
its leaders. I think I saw, in a series of resolutions offered 
last week in the Unitarian convention, something of the spirit 
of Theodore Parker. I believe they suffered a penalty perhaps 
not quite so severe as might have befallen resolutions of 
Parker’s introduced into a Unitarian convention forty or fifty 
years ago, —yet they rest quietly “on the table.” It gives 
me very great pleasure to introduce the author of those 
resolutions, the Rev. Charles F. Dole, who will speak to us 
of Theodore Parker. [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF REV. CHARLES Feeh@ie 
THEODORE PARKER, 


What can one say, in a few brief minutes, to sketch the life 
of the man who led the van of every reform in a great period,— 
in the time when America was rushing on to the life and death 
struggle with slavery! I know no man in the century whom 
I should rather have had for my friend ; no man whose approval 
I should so regard like the smile of God; no man whose 
censure would seem more like the decision of the judgment- 
day. Is it in man to live the life of a son of God? Here then 
was a true Son of God — very God of very God, if you wish to 
use the most orthodox creed. I mean that the infinite nature 
was in him; I mean the uniqueness that belongs to matured 
personality. Was there any bound or limit to his truth and 
constancy ? Could any one bribe him or buy him with all 
the kingdoms of the earth? Could any one frighten this 
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imperturbable soul? When did his great love ever cease to 
pour itself out like the sunshine? We have heard men say of 
Jesus that there was in him a greatness beyond fathoming or 
description. Go with those who say this. Say the same of 
all genuine goodness, Say the same of Theodore Parker. 
Diamond is diamond wherever the crystalline structure is 
found. 

What sin or fault do you find in this American Great-Heart ? 
There are those who complain that he was unsparing and 
bitter in his invective against shams, superstitions, hypocrisies, 
Pharisaism. Men found just such fault with Jesus, who hurt 
their feelings, and, if you please, aroused needless opposition. 
We are only slowly finding out what dubious tools denunciation 
and sarcasm are, and into what actual injustice they betray 
those who use them. The fact is, before Parker’s time, that 
is, before Darwin’s time, no one had ever thought out the 
ethics of denunciation, or fairly applied the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion to morals, or learned how to dispense with some species 
of “whip of small cords” for the backs of fools. There was 
surely no hate or malice in Parker. Little children loved and 
trusted him; women looked into his honest eyes and were 
satisfied ; hunted slaves knew that he would lay down his life 
for their sake. Was there any one in Boston, of those who 
abused him, at whose call of need he would not have gone out 
into the darkest night? He did not literally die on a cross; 
his cross was to die by inches of consumption in Florence, 
while he heard in his ears the clarion call, “To arms!” which 
he never again could answer. 

It is an idle indulgence merely to admire any great life. 
It is no use in the case of Parker to praise his sincerity, his 
simple manliness, his sagacious and practical New England 
good sense, his wide, rich and effective scholarship, his keen 
intelligence, his splendid idealism, if we stop with words of 
praise. We can almost seem to hear him cry, with his 
impetuous modesty, “ Why do you stand looking backward to 
me?’ It was never his way to look back. Or if he ever 
looked back in order to take heart and counsel in the com- 
pany of the heroes and prophets, it was that he might march 
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the better, as they marched in their time, at the head of the 
files of mankind. 

I wish to use Parker’s life in order to stir us to further the 
work for which he lived. What was his work? It was not 
critical research ; it was not free religion ; it was not only for 
his congregation or for Boston; it was not merely for the 
poor or for the slave. It was for humanity, wherever the call 
of need was. His studies, his learning, his preaching, were 
simply means to this end. His innumerable interests, for 
liberty, for temperance, for righteous government, for a nobler 
religion, were only so many forms in which his characteristic 
humanity showed itself. Jesus had said that the king among 
men was he who could serve men the most. Parker had . 
caught this idea. To live and serve men was the aim of 
his life. 

I have said that there was an infinite element in Parker’s 
life. This is the clue to understand his career,— his sanity, his 
wisdom, his freedom, his gladness, the grand, serene sweep of 
his prayers, his hold upon genuine men’s love. I mean that 
he gave himself unreservedly and with abandon to whatever 
truth, duty, love —the three sublime voices of God —the real 
Trinity in our souls —commanded. Has any soul ever yet 
fairly experienced the life of religion till he has thus given 
himself to go, like the planets, under the sublime gravitation 
of the universal Good Will ? 

See what men, Parker’s contemporaries, were thinking, say- 
ing and doing, the vast majorities in Church and State. They 
imagined that truth was in danger. It was an infant industry 
in the world, and required protective tariffs to keep it from 
the dangerous competition of error. Men were shy of pen- 
etrating beneath the wraps and casings in which it came, lest 
it should be found spoiled on their hands. Well-meaning and 
scholarly men were timid about truth. But Parker was born 
with an invincible confidence in truth. As the old writer had 
said, so Parker felt: ‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.” This was faith, in the real sense; such faith as the 
engineer has in the veracity of his figures. If God is, truth 
is. If truth is, God is. 
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The multitude did not dare to do right. Leaders and 
preachers thought that the time had not yet come to do right ; 
kindly men deplored slavery, but were puzzled to know what 
to do about it. They feared to agitate against it; they quoted 
the Bible to show that runaway slaves ought to be sent back. 
When have not kindly and well-meaning men been on the side 
of the oppressor? When have they not voted to help do 
wrong? What was obscure to the many was clear as day to 
Theodore Parker. No Hebrew prophet ever saw more trans- 
parently through a moral issue. Slavery was wrong, and no 
ingenious rehearsal of precedents or legal fictions or ingenious 
special pleading could make it right. The Constitution of the 
United States could not make it right. The Bible and Paul 
could not make it right. There was one thing to do about 
it, —namely, to set the wrong right. The ripe and safe time 
to do right was not by and by, but now. Is not this what we 
all tell our children? Who says to-day that Parker was wrong? 
Not, surely, Mr. McKinley. Bourke Cochran, perhaps ! 

Why was it given to Parker to go straight to the heart of 
each moral issue, as if the almighty understanding was in him ? 
It was because he was a whole and free man in thought and 
action. Conscience, intellect, heart and will acted together. 
Men praise his courage, but his courage was only the necessary 
outcome of his character. He could not help doing what he 
saw to be right; he did not dare or wish to do wrong,— that 
is, folly and inhumanity. This is what I mean by saying that 
the infinite element was in Parker's life. Does a man give 
himself up to do whatever the voice of God bids? Friction, 
obstacles and temptations hardly exist in this orbit. What 
is a man afraid of who believes in the Eternal Goodness ? 
How can a man stoop to do injustice who has once learned 
what love is? or to be false, who worships reality ? 

It is an interesting spectacle to see the children of the men 
who shunned Parker, not yet fifty years from his death, wreath- 
ing his name with laurel. The world moves. The great ends 
for which he struggled have become, some of them, triumph- 
ant; some of them, popular; all of them, fully respectable. 
The arch-enemy, slavery, is dead. The views of the Bible 
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and of Jesus which Parker set forth rule in all the churches, 
which once hardly allowed him the name Unitarian. The 
spirit of free religion is all abroad in the land. Lo! the things 
which the timid thought impossible, or dreadful, at the middle 
of the century, are accomplished, and, now that they are done, 
the timid rejoice in them. 

I want you to see that the thorough-going idealist is the 
most practical man in the world. This is the greatest lesson 
of the nineteenth century. The idealist is the long-headed 
man, with a plan. He is not only poet and prophet, he is 
architect and builder of States; he is the civilizer of society. 
All men have this to say of Parker to-day. No politician of 
his time, no Daniel Webster or President Pierce, no cautious 
money-getter, whose name is passing into oblivion, was so 
practical as he was. 

I want you also to note how Parker’s life turns out of court 
all schemes of compromise, betraying or selling the truth, 
bargaining convictions for money or place. Here was a vision- 
ary and a heretic, men said. If he would only do as we do! » 
men thought. If he would not be so extreme! Imagine what 
another man —not Parker — might have done in his place. 
He might have temporized slightly ; he might have consulted 
his own advantage; he might have asked on which side he 
would get the best living; he need not have published all his 
conclusions ; he need never have shocked any one. Yes! and 
he might have had a call to the richest parish in Boston, with 
a great salary and the praise of the town, and no man’s enmity ; 
he might have avoided all painful issues ; the universities would 
doubtless have given him their highest degrees; and he need 
not have worn out his life with the cares and woes of the world. 
And men who took short views would have called this life of 
compromise ‘a brilliant success”! Yes, like the meretricious 
pictures, with well-gilded frames, in the art-gallery! Who 
cares to look a second time at these children of compromise ? 
Parker’s life shows what real success is. It rests on massive 
convictions that bear up like an arch against the pressure of 
crowding hosts or the rush of winter floods. 

I speak with a distinct purpose. In our generation there 
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comes a turn of the climbing spiral curve of development, 
bringing, in subtler forms, the same species of issues over 
which our fathers struggled in Parker's day. The same old 
fight is on, between aristocracy and democracy; there is a 
fever of militarism over the earth; there is an atmosphere 
of compromise unsettling all moral convictions. Again, as 
of old, men whisper that it is not safe to do right. There 
are subjects on which it is not popular to utter your frankest 
thought. The time is not ripe for men to observe the Golden 
Rule. It is not necessary, they tell us, for nations to do 
justice. You must choose between evils in politics, not vote 
for your principles. You must go with your party; you must 
go with your government. Thus all standards are lowered. 
Thus even the Quincys and the Roosevelts are bidden to go 
with the multitude to do evil. With the multitude, do I say? 
No! with the Platts and the Crokers and the Quays. So 


“Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps.” 


The need again is, and will forever be, of men like Parker, 
who see the eternal realities and the infinite values — stern 
duties, rigorous convictions, conscience, the welfare of man ; 
who not only see, but who do also what they see, unterrified, 
cheerful, willing, faithful to death—men of visions, men of 
ideas, the great leaders in action : 


“ Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


The people perish, our democracy fails, unless such men 
appear. They 


“Fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue the march, 
On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the city of God.” 
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THE PRESIDENT. — Octavius B. Frothingham was the first 
President of this Association. His dignified presence, his 
keen, scholarly criticism, his able control over every meeting 
at which he presided, gave to the early Conventions of this 
Association a dignity which we all gladly and vividly remember 
as we think of those early days. To speak of him to-day, it 
is our happiness to have another former President of the Asso- 
ciation, whose genius as a presiding officer equals that of Mr. 
Frothingham. It gives me very great pleasure to present 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF COLONEL THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON, Cis: 


OCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTHINGHAM, 


Our late President, Octavius Brooks Frothingham, was one 
of those peculiarly interesting and almost fascinating products 
of American life—the men who are essentially aristocrats in 
type and training, yet are made democrats by moral conviction. 
Whether that be the highest type is another question, —a 
question for you to consider in connection with what has been 
said of Theodore Parker, who, when he described Martin 
Luther as “a brave plebeian soul,” paid him a high compliment 
and almost described himself. The type of men to which 
Octavius Frothingham belonged is habitually recognized in 
Wendell Phillips; he was its chief representative. My older 
brother used to tell me that Phillips was the only man of his 
time at Harvard College for whom the family carriage was 
regularly sent out on Saturday to take him home for Sunday, 
and that the students gathered to see Phillips drive off to 
Boston in the family carriage as they might gather to-day to 
see an eminent base-ball player. [Laughter.] He was the 
man who was afterwards selected by his own preference for 
the war-chariot of reform, and held to that chariot, not 
on Saturdays and Sundays only, but while his life lasted. 
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Octavius Frothingham rode in that war-chariot, after he had 
once entered it, as unflinchingly as Phillips ; and if he seemed 
to quit it, it was only because his physical strength broke down 
and his voice of leadership became simply a whisper, though 
a whisper of unfailing encouragement. 

I remember him in college days, always marked by personal 
beauty and natural refinement. Afterwards being near him 
at Divinity Hall, I said once to him that I did not see why, 
if we believed in the simple humanity of Jesus Christ, we 
should assume his name as a symbol rather than contend each 
man under his own. “I agree to that entirely,” he said. “I 
am perfectly willing to go through life as a Frothinghamian.” 
He was at that time claimed as conservative, not radical. He 
was settled at Salem on that implied basis, and it was the 
personal influence of Theodore Parker which made him other- 
wise. All his superb career as minister of a Free Church in 
New York was on that basis, and in spite of misconstructions 
which he was too proud to answer he held that position to the 
end. In this respect he was wholly in contrast to his early 
associate, Amos Bronson Alcott, who alone among the Liberal 
leaders of that period spent his later years in controverting 
the views he had devoted his middle life to upholding. 

Frothingham owed in part to his early breeding that peculiar 
charm for cultivated men in which he was above all the Liberal 
preachers of his time. Compared with him Theodore Parker 
seemed an inspired peasant, a “brave plebeian soul’’ as he 
himself said of Martin Luther. Frothingham, when he stepped 
forth upon the platform, came like his uncle Edward Everett 
before him, with an air of great symmetry and beauty — 
regular features, lightly curling hair, easy poise of attitude, a 
natural grace which disarmed criticism. But all that was over- 
elaborate and artificial in Everett came to Frothingham by 
nature, and in his later preaching, when he spoke without 
notes, Phillips himself was not more master of the occasion. 
This was in the pulpit, or on the platform which he substituted 
for it. It was still, however, his own platform. He never had 
the discipline of hand-to-hand fighting, so to speak, which 
Phillips had. It can only be vaguely debated whether, if he 
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had had this, it would have trained him to that form of conflict 
as it did Phillips. Certain it is that with his own limitations 
I can recall no type of oratory more suggestive, more attractive 
or more controlling. 

How far he would ever have become under any circumstances 
what may be called a mob orator may be doubted. That 
function demands great physical resources and abundant 
animal spirits, which he had not. Even Phillips never classed 
himself with this type, to which Beecher, Butler and Ingersoll 
belonged. But, for a fairly cultivated yet open-minded audience, 
ready to listen, I can hardly imagine Frothingham’s superior. 
George William Curtis, at one time so eminent, was to my 
mind not his equal, although he also had personal beauty and 
a peculiarly winning voice; but he sometimes erred on the 
side of the sentimental, which Frothingham did not; and, 
besides, Curtis spoke from notes. Frothingham had, however, 
the defect of occasional over-statement — not of manner, but 
of thought. He owned to this himself, but said that oratory 
was like scene-painting — it needed broad effects, not a delicate 
adjustment of shading. In this respect I think he erred, and 
his printed sermons suffered from it. But this overstatement 
was in words, never in elocution or gesture, and it was a 
remarkable fact that he could adapt himself perfectly to 
children, whose unconsciousness made him also unconscious. 

With all his ease and dignified equipoise upon this platform, 
he yet suffered by temperament with self-criticism and self- 
distrust. One sees this as early as in the sketch of himself 
which he wrote in the class-book on graduating at Harvard. 
He not only recognized, but overrated, the tinge of coldness 
and shyness in his own temperament; was always ready to 
contemn himself, and particularly his own courteous and high- 
bred manners. He himself felt more than any one else the 
existence of the thin film of ice that debarred him from perfect 
intimacy with his equals. Some of his intimate friends used 
to complain that the way to make him address them by their 
intimate names was to address him with due formality; and 
he may be said in some degree to have dealt with life as he 
dealt with friendship. He always took it heroically but never 
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quite lightly or with entire ease. With this temperament, he 
never really enjoyed “ vacations,” had but little taste for athletic 
exercises or even for country life. He wished to be strenuous 
all the time. He never appeared at his best during vacations 
and always wished them to end. He liked to grapple with 
arduous literary tasks, and kept on making books up to the 
end of his life. 

He was never satisfied with his own thought, or with the 
thought of the time; did not desire to create a sect, but most 
earnestly wished to elaborate and amplify a system, to apply 
to religion the methods and accuracy of science, to justify the 
cardinal ideas of religion (in his own phrase) “on grounds 
purely intellectual and philosophic.” It was always his aim to 
replace sentiment and intuition by science, and he never accom- 
plished it, nor has any one else. He felt this himself, and it 
will always be uncertain how far his disappointment in this 
respect combined with his physical breakdown to withdraw him 
from the pulpit. When he came back to Boston and resumed 
his seat in his father’s church, it was always criticised at the 
time as a surrender, but this was undoubtedly a misunderstand- 
ing. He himself claimed that his position had never been so 
really radical. In some ways, as he grew older, he became 
clearly more progressive, joining for instance the advocates of 
Women’s Suffrage, a reform which he had at first opposed. 

He bore heroically the privations incident on ill-health, and, 
after his voice had become stammering and unequal through 
partial paralysis, accomplished the rare achievement of gradually 
overcoming this obstacle and speaking more and more like his 
old self. The freshness and vigor of his thought always 
remained, and the sort of organic force which marked it. 
Never quite fulfilling the great work which he felt to be laid 
upon him, he won personal triumph and additional development 
of character from the very contest with obstacles, influenced 
and even controlled many strong minds, and left behind, among 
his life-long associates, a personal memory which is sweeter 
and dearer than fame. [Applause. ] 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention re-opened in the Hollis Street Theatre at 
2.30 o'clock, Doctor Janes presiding. 

The subject announced for the afternoon was “The Gospel 
of To-day,” and the program presented as motto the stanza 
from James Russell Lowell,— 


“ New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 


- The speakers and topics were as follows: The Gospel of 
Social Service, by Mr. Ernest Howard Crosby, of New York; 
Light from the East: India’s Contribution to Free Religion, 
by Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, of Calcutta, India; The Coming 
World-Unity, by Mr. Shehadi Abd-Allah Shehadi, of Syria ; 
Our Obligations to the Orient, by Miss Margaret Noble (Sister 
Nivedita), of India; 7he Religion of Humanity, by Professor 
Edward Howard Griggs, late of Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, California. 


OPENING REMARKS OF PRESIDENT JANES. 


This morning we spent three inspiring and delightful hours 
in a backward look at some of the great characters whom we 
delight to honor and who have been helpful in our work. A 
backward look, I say, though it was not for the purpose 
merely of looking into the past, but rather that we might 
gain from the past, from the stories of those great ones and 
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their lives, an inspiration for our future work. This after- 
noon our specific task is to ask ourselves, What are some of 
the problems of to-day? What significance has the Gospel of 
Free Religion concerning them? What. is to be the future 
work of our Association? What inspiration has our special 
thought, bearing upon the solution of these problems ? 

A few years ago, in the city of New York, a young man 
entered political life, becoming a member of the State legis- 
lature, winning an honorable fame in that capacity. Before 
him doubtless, had he chosen to ally himself with the forces 
dominant in the politics of the State, might have opened 
almost any office, almost any preferment. He has chosen, 
however, a wider field for his work, a field more in harmony 
with the work which we lay out for ourselves in this Associa- 
tion, a field untrammeled by partisan ties or by the necessity 
of combining with the abhorrent and demoralizing influences 
which are-dominant in the politics of both the great political 
parties at the present day. He might perhaps have been, like 
his father, an honored minister in some established church in 
this country, doing a faithful work, as he would have done, I 
am sure, in that service. But he has chosen rather what seems 
to me to be a more fruitful ministry. It gives me very great 
pleasure to introduce, as the first speaker of this afternoon, 
Mr. Ernest Howard Crosby, of New York, who will speak to 
us upon “ The Gospel of Social Service.” [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF MR. ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 


THE GOSPEL OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Social service is really the object and at the same time the 
measure of civilization. It is a much broader term than at 
first sight we think it is. The whole history of civilization is 
the history of the way in which men have been induced to 
take part in social service; in other words, to co-operate. It 
would be interesting, if we had the time, to follow with more 
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or less detail the methods in which civilization has accomplished 
its end of making men pull together. In the half hour allotted 
to me, we can look at it only in its general outlines. 

The first method that civilization took was the very simple 
method of slavery. I own a thousand of my fellow-beings ; 
I have my plans, my designs that I wish to accomplish, and by 
my will, by my force, by the exercise of my lash, I make the 
thousand men do what I wish to have done. It is a most 
efficient system. The great civilizations of the ancient world 
sprang up from it. We see to-day the pyramids, the wonder- 
ful architecture of the Nile. We read of the civilization of 
Mesopotamia, even of the civilization of Greece and of Rome, 
all of them founded to a greater or less degree upon simple 
slavery. Of course we see to-day perfectly clearly that slavery 
involved a tremendous amount of injustice; that it was based, 
in fact, upon injustice. And yet so far were the people who 
indulged in it from seeing this, that their greatest and most 
enlightened thinkers, Plato and Aristotle, when they tried to 
imagine a Utopia, could not conceive of it without slavery. 
And St. Paul, with all the benefits of Christian ethics fresh 
in his mind so that he wrote as no one else has written on 
Christian love, evidently could not conceive of a civilization in 
which slavery did not exist. Then passing through the period 
of feudalism, which was a kind of masked slavery, the owner- 
ship of the slave being inherent in the ownership of the soil, 
we come to the system under which we are living to-day, the 
capitalist or wage system. It differs, perhaps, more in appear-_ 
ance than in fact from the chattel slavery to which I have 
referred. 

Now, what is the essence of the capitalist wage-system ? 
Why, it is just this: I have got a great mass of things, —and 
that-word “things” usually means chiefly land, —I have got 
a great mass of things that everybody else wants. There are 
a thousand persons here who all want them. I say, “ You 
cannot have them. It is true I cannot use them, but you shall 
not be allowed to touch them unless you come and do this or 
that. or the other piece of work for me.” The result that I 
accomplish is precisely the same as was accomplished under 
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the system of slavery. These thousand people come together ; 
they do as I tell them for the privilege of getting that part 
which I assign them of these things which I have monopolized. 
That is the essence of the wage-system. 

I think we see in South Africa, perhaps, more than anywhere 
else, how closely the two systems are allied. I have a report 
here from an English newspaper of the speech of Earl Grey, 
made to the trustees of the South African Company last 
December. Earl Grey himself is one of the leaders of the 
co-operative movement in England, and he understands co- 
operation if anybody does. And these are his words to the 
directors of this company : 

‘Means had to be found to induce the natives to seek 
spontaneously employment in the mines and to work willingly 
for long terms of more or less continuous service.” 

Curious use, isn’t it, of the words ‘spontaneously ” and 
“willingly”?! [Laughter.] 

“In time,” he believed, “the education of the natives would 
cause them to seek work to gratify those growing wants which 
were the certain result of increased contact with civilization. 
Meanwhile an incentive to labor must be provided by the 
imposition of a hut-tax of at least one pound per year, in con- 
formity with the practice in Basutoland, and also by the estab- 
lishment of a small labor-tax which those able-bodied natives 
should be required to pay who were unable to show a certificate 
of four months’ work.” 

Now you see the device there. A tax is imposed.on these 
people who are unwilling to work. There is no way to get 
money except by working in the mines. They come in to work 
in the mines so as to be able to pay the tax. And there you 
have free, voluntary and spontaneous labor ! — really differing 
very little, as we can see, from slavery itself. And yet, asa 
matter of fact, most of our labor is of that character. Most 
of the labor which we see to-day as we walk the streets of 
Boston is labor of that character. 

Now I do not mean to say for a moment, if I had the choice 
between being a wage-earner and being a slave, that I should 
choose to be a slave. Of course, wage-earning is far superior, 
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But there are points of resemblance between them, and there 
are some advantages on the side of the slave. Undera system 
of slavery there is never any question of the unemployed, nobody 
ever seeking for work and unable to find it. It was for the 
interest of the master to keep his slave in good health. There 
is one freedom that the wage-earner has which the slave did 
not have—it is the freedom to starve. A slave would 
never have been allowed to starve. So with suicide; the 
wage-earner is free to commit suicide, which the master was 
interested to see that his slave did not do. A good slave 
was worth a thousand dollars; a good wage-earner is worth 
nothing at all—you can pick one up on the next street. 
So there are advantages and disadvantages in each of the two 
systems. The wage-earner thinks he is free. That is a great 
acquisition, a great advantage. Freedom is such a great 
quickener and vivifier that the mere idea that you have got 
it when you have not got it is a tonic in itself. That is 
a great advantage. 

Now I do not think we have to look very far, no matter 
what our personal opinions may be, to see that this capitalist 
wage-system is in many places and in many ways breaking 
down. I had the matter brought home to me very strongly 
last January. I visited a manufacturing establishment in which 
were manufactured socks of cheap quality, for mechanics, 
artisans and farmers; socks that retail for a very small sum 
of money. I went into one of the rooms. There was nothing 
there but machines, so far as I could see. There were a 
hundred machines. I looked around for the employees. At 
first there were none in sight. At last I saw the head of a 
small boy looking over the top of one machine, and I saw that 
there were some human beings at work there, after all. 
Finally I found there were four boys looking after those 
hundred machines. The gentleman who took me around the 
factory was full of admiration, as anybody would be, at the 
character of these wonderful machines. Every machine 
turned out a complete sock in five minutes — I watched the 
thing done. First there was a double-thickness white toe, 
then it changed to a blue thread and ran down to the heel ; 
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then a double-thickness white heel, then it took up the blue 
thread again, ran up to the ankle, finished the sock, cut off the 
thread, and started on another. There was no boy within 
twenty feet. All the boys had to do was to oil the machines, 
supply the yarn when the big balls had given out, which could 
not have been very frequently, and see that everything was in 
order. My guide told me that a clever boy could manage 
twenty-five machines. They were especially busy at that time, 
though they were often shut down. Just at that time they 
were running all day and all night, with shifts of boys, and 
altogether there were fifty boys employed — fifty boys running 
one hundred machines for twenty-four hours, and that factory 
was turning out five thousand dozen pairs of socks aday. My 
guide and informant told me that it would have required an 
army of fifty thousand people under the old hand-methods of 
work to perform the same amount of labor. That is to say, 
each boy was doing the work of a thousand people. Of course 
there were some other people in the building besides the boys. 
There were some girls down stairs who were mending the hose 
when there happened to be holes in them. That was not a 
very important part of the work; incidentally, though, it 
throws a side light on our system of production. 

I might say a word there, though it has not very much to 
do with the special subject now. The gentleman said, “ It is 
very strange: these girls do not stand it half as well as the 
boys; they have got the most curious way of ‘collapsing,’ ’’— 
that was the word he used, — “and we have to supply a room 
where a doctor comes in and sees them; and when a girl 
collapses she is not good for anything the rest of the day.” 
That is merely interesting as throwing a side light on the 
system. 

But the main fact is, here are fifty boys each doing the work 
of a thousand people, replacing the labor of fifty thousand 
workers. Now what is going to be the result of that when it 
is extended to all branches of production ? What is the world 
going to consist of ? There are going to be lots of machines — 
that is very evident ; there are going to be stockholders taking 
the profits from these machines, and there will be an occasional 
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small boy. [Laughter.] One small boy in the sock-trade 
takes the place of a thousand people; in other trades he may 
take the place of more. We may get to the point when, in a 
city like Boston, two or three hundred small boys will do the 
whole work of the place. [Laughter.] It was a remarkable 
thing in this factory that even down-stairs, where I went, there 
were no men anywhere except in the packing and shipping 
department. We are getting to a point where we don’t need 
grown men and women ; it is only boys and girls. A man of 
thirty is superannuated to-day. What are we going to do with 
him? Now the point is this: we are going to have a lot of 
small boys and a lot of machines turning out socks for artisans 
and mechanics, at the rate of five thousand dozen a day, and 
not an artisan or a mechanic to wear the socks. [Laughter.] 
That is possibly exaggerated ; but that is the direction in which 
we are moving to-day. That is why we want a foreign market. 
That is the reason they want the Philippines. They won’t tell 
you that is the reason, but that is the reason they want them. 
[Applause.] Six months from now, if you should go out in the 
jungle, you would probably see half-naked men and women 
running around with blue socks with white toes and heels. 
[ Laughter. | 

But I tell you, it is a serious problem — What are we going 
to do with people who are thrust out of employment? To a 
certain extent we can employ them on our luxuries. I see that, 
where I live in the country. There are violet-houses springing 
up around me. Men who have been used to the culture of 
potatoes and: torn have gone into the more esthetic task of 
raising violets. But the movement in this direction cannot 
balance the displacement caused by machinery. The point is, 
that our system is going to break down of itself. If all the 
labor-reformers were hanged, drawn and quartered, if all the 
socialists were executed, you would still come to an zmpasse 
beyond which the system could not be maintained. 

What a curious effect machinery has had on our civilization ! 
Instead of blessing everybody it has really aggravated the 
social problem. No less accurate an observer than John 
Stuart Mill says he doubts if the discovery or invention of any 
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machine has really lightened the work of a single workman 
since the first machine was made. They ought to be like the 
old elves and pixies that used to come in the night and do the 
people’s work for them. If Plato and Aristotle could not 
think of a people without slaves, perhaps they were right, after 
all, — we have slaves of wood and iron doing our work for us. 
Why is it that the community at large is not blest by it? 
That is too large a question to go into now. 

What I want to point out is that we shall have to pass 
forward into some new kind of system from this wage-system, 
just as the slave-system passed into the wage-system. What 
is that new system going to be?) What human incentive is it 
going to be founded upon? For in the new system you have 
got to have some newincentive. The incentive of slavery was 
fear. Very likely it was the only thing that could make the 
people work. I am inclined to think that at a certain time it 
was really.necessary to civilization that the injustice of slavery 
should exist. It did not seem to do any harm when nobody 
knew that it was unjust, and when the slave was ignorant of 
it as well as the master. It does seem as if to a servile 
population slavery was more or less of a necessity, or else 
civilization would have stood still. You hear the complaint 
made in the South nowadays —I do not think there is much 
foundation for it, but it is simply something worth thinking of : 
they say that there the desire for wages is so slight that many 
of the negroes are willing to earn a little, and then sit in the 
sun.the rest of the time. I really think if that were true it 
would be a just subject of complaint. It does seem as if the 
abolition of one old system, such as slavery, before the incentive 
for the new system comes, was doing a thing sooner than it 
ought to be done. 

Now the incentive under our wage-system is the desire for 
wages. It is the greed for money; it is the “love” of money, 
if you please. We are taught to say that the love of money is 
the root of all evil. It is, if we are looking down on it from 
above. But if we are in a servile population looking up to it 
as the means of bringing us to the wage-system from slavery, 
then it becomes more or less of a virtue. And unless you can 
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awaken that desire for profit, that desire for wages in the heart 
of the population, you can never move it out of slavery into 
the wage-system without putting an end to civilization 
altogether. And in the same way, in the new system we 
are coming to, it seems to me we have got to have a new 
incentive and a new motive. As long as we are greedy for 
money, as long as we are greedy for wages, the wage-system 
suits us, and we have the best kind of civilization we deserve. 
We have got to have a new incentive, just as the wage-earners 
had to have the new incentive of greed. 

Now what is the new system to be? As we look around we 
see the combinations of manufacturers, the trusts, the combina- 
tions for mutual assistance. We see the combination of trades- 
unions on the other side, combination and mutual assistance 
for the worker. We see the great co-operative work which has 
gone on so successfully in England, and unfortunately not so 
successfully in this country. I think we can see, looking at 
things from the outside, that the great change in the civiliza- 
tion of the world in the way in which men serve each other is 
going to be in the direction of voluntary co-operation. But we 
must have an incentive for that. If we lose our interest in 
profits, and if we lose our interest in wages, we have got to 
have some new interests that will make us put forth our efforts 
just as successfully under that system as we do under the 
present. And I think, as we study our own hearts, we can 
begin to see what that new feeling is going to be. I am sure 
we all feel it at times in ourselves; I am sure we see it in 
almost every Newspaper and journal that we pick up—the 
idea of Brotherhood [applause], the idea of a general fraternal 
feeling between human beings throughout the world. The 
idea that mankind is really and essentially one, and that in 
serving man I really am serving myself. That is to be the 
new incentive. [Renewed applause. ] 

Now, it does seem very often as if we were very far away 
from any such culmination as that. It does seem as if it would 
be impossible for us to spread to any great extent a feeling of 
that character. And yet I believe that is the direction in 
which we ought to be working. We ought to do just what 
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was done in working from slavery to the wage-system. On 
the one hand, the injustice of slavery was done away with; on 
the other hand, the new incentive of greed and desire for gain 
was introduced ; and that was the way the advance was made. 
Now, we ought to begin by doing away with those injustices 
we see about us; for, though injustice may have its use, for 
us that is no excuse, and we should take no part in it after our 
eyes are opened to it. It may console us for the fact that 
everybody does not see it as quickly as we do, but that is no 
reason why we should continue to profit by it. 

The doing away of injustice, it seems to me, lies in two great 
directions. One is in the direction of greater liberty. We 
must have the ideal of civilization without the policeman. 
That seems a very long way off, too, and yet the travelers of 
whom we read in the South Sea Islands report to us that the 
barbarous tribes there not only have no policemen, and need 
no policemen, but are unable to understand what policemen 
are when you try to explain it tothem. [Applause.] Professor 
Alfred Russel Wallace, in his work published thirty years ago 
on the “ Malay Archipelago,” says that in all the savage tribes 
that he has lived among, in the East and West Indies, there is 
no crime. They might be very savage and cruel to their 
enemies, but they never do any harm among themselves ;_ public 
opinion was all that was necessary to control them. Now, is 
it not possible that, after we have passed through the present 
transition period, we may reach a place where we may combine 
the advantages of civilization with those of barbarism ? where 
we may have all the advantages of culture which we have now, 
and at the same time be free from the necessity of exercising 
force upon each other, while the idea of “ civilization with a 
policeman ’”’ may pass away, and we may escape the degrada- 
tion of not being able to walk the streets without having people 
in uniform to keep us from flying at each other’s throats? 
{Applause.] I do not wonder the natives of the South Sea 
Islands are unable to understand it. [Applause. ] 

And then the other direction is in the direction of equality. 
The time of the superior person is passing away. The time 
of the divine right of the superior person has got to pass away 
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with the divine right of kings. I hope that is not a heretical 
thing to say, even at a Convention of high-caste Brahmins. 
[Laughter.] I believe this very strongly. I believe it is only 
by getting down to the bottom and feeling at the bottom that 
any man or woman is going to get any idea of the changes of 
the future. The superior person may have been very useful, 
as the king was in his time, but those times are passed away. 
And I believe it is the only door open to the best kind of pride, 
too. We talk of the pride of aristocracy. What sort of pride 
is that which measures itself by the humiliation of our brothers 
and sisters? [Applause.] It is a poor pinchbeck kind of a 
pride, that does not deserve the name. But when a man gets 
into a position where he feels that he is a typical human being, 
and that the whole race is represented in him, that is a pride 
worth talking about. [Applause.] Think of the pride of 
Jesus of Nazareth,—a man who went down among the pub- 
licans and sinners; who came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister ; who washed the feet of his disciples, and through 
that very experience obtained a consciousness that he was the 
son of God. Where did pride ever go further than that? 
Come down to America and to our own time; to a man whom 
I admire very much, — although I know some people do not, — 
who, it seems to me, showed that by the very lowest kind of 
democracy (as you may say) you get the highest kind of 
human pride: I mean Walt Whitman [applause], a man 
who took special pleasure in calling the felon his brother and 
the prostitute his sister, until many of our best people were 
thoroughly shocked with him, and yet in that very experience 
acquired, I think, perhaps, the most colossal and monstrous 
egoism and pride history can show anywhere. I think it is a 
natural result. I believe that we have no conception of what 
the pride of democracy is, and that the aristocrats and the 
monarchs of history will look small and paltry in comparison 
with the true pride of democracy. 

But so far we are merely brushing away the injustices of 
the present time. When we establish freedom, when we 
establish equality, still we have got to have a motive force, and 
that I have already referred to,— the new incentive, the 
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fraternity, the love that will be necessary to a civilization of 
that kind, and without which the mere abolition of injustice 
will do, I think, very, very little good. Now, how are we going 
to bring this about? I am afraid it has got to grow, just as 
everything else that is worth doing has to grow, It is a double 
kind of love: it is a love for your work —the love of the 
artist, of the craftsman, of the creator; and at the same time it 
is love for the people that you are working for, a desire to help 
them. I think this can run through the whole field of labor. 
You take two men planting potatoes together; one of them 
goes along, and, as he puts in a slice of potato and covers it 
with his hoe, he thinks perhaps of his twenty dollars at the 
end of the month. That man is a wage-slave. He is not fit 
for anything better. Perhaps he is thinking of the price of 
potatoes next Winter. He is a born capitalist; he probably 
will never attain to anything better. But the other one, along- 
side of him, let us suppose, is thinking of the real pleasure of 
being useful; he is thinking of the fine, succulent tubers that 
are going to grow there in that furrow; he is thinking, perhaps, 
of the many, many people who will get sustenance and nourish- 
ment from his labor. He is looking towards his work ; he is 
the man who would be fit for the new civilization of voluntary 
co-operation. 

I confess that this seems to be a long way off. The slave 
was always looking backward, to the lash behind him, The 
wage-earner and the capitalist are looking forward, but they are 
not looking at their own work; they are looking at the profit 
or the wages coming from it. Now, the ideal workman, the 
voluntary co-operator, must be looking at his work, rejoicing in 
his work, and looking at the blessing which his work is going 
to do. , 

To those, therefore, who want to have a hand in bringing 
the new time in, I say there is this double task to accom- 
plish. We must not only denounce the injustices we see, — 
we are always tempted, I know, to be satisfied with that; we 
see monopoly and especially we see land monopoly, many of 
us; and we confine our attention to the denunciation of such 
wrongs. Really, perhaps, if you do that, and are doing nothing 
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else, you are doing an injury to society. With all the injustices 
implied in the wage-system to-day, — the injustices in the dis- 
tribution of wealth which make it possible for the few to have 
a great deal and the great mass to have nothing at all, —if 
they were all abolished, and this new incentive of love for your 
work and love to your neighbor has not already come in, I am 
not at all sure that civilization — provided we consider civiliza- 
tion a desirable thing —I am not at all sure that civilization 
would not suffer by it. And so while we go along denouncing 
the evils that we see, we have to do what we can to introduce 
this new spirit, this espvzt de corps, this feeling that we form 
one body corporate, and that every act which we do in our 
daily work is an act sacred to the humanity of which we form 
a part. I think perhaps that is a more important part than 
the mere denunciation of acts of injustice. 

Of course it is impossible to tell how we are going to come 
to this new time. It is possible—just as, in going from 
slavery to the wage-system, we had to pass through the feudal- 
system — that we may, in passing from the wage-system to the 
new system, have to pass through some transition period. 
Perhaps the dream of the State socialist we may have to go 
through. I confess that I have very little love for it. The 
idea of increasing the powers of government, and having the 
State lay out everything for us to do, does not seem to me very 
desirable. And yet it is possible that in some such way as 
this people may be taught that they are a part of the public, 
and that work is a public duty, and so may learn that work 
is more dignified than it was before. And perhaps in some 
such stage as that we may be prepared for a future period 
where it will be unnecessary for the State to take the initiative, 
but where every man’s good-will will be enough to take the 
initiative for itself. 

But whether that be so or not, the main point and the only 
point that I wish to leave before you— for my time is up and 
I think perhaps I.can best set the example of love to one’s 
neighbor by not stealing my neighbor’s minutes, something 
which is altogether too common — the main point which I wish 
to leave with you is that we are in a transition period; that our 
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present system shows every sign of break-down; the strikes 
and disturbances that we read of every morning in the paper 
go to showit. We have got to look forward to something new 
and something different, and it is quite possible that in order 
to secure a better system we have got to set actively to work 
at loving our neighbors. We have been talking about it for 
two thousand years; I do not think we have got very far 
forward in it as yet. Let us start out, every one, this after- 
noon, loving our neighbor! [Applause. ] 

And then we should set about cultivating a love for our 
work. No matter what the work may be, let us try to think 
about that side of the work. Let us try to take a pleasure in 
it. Let us try to combine the two gospels. They are two 
gospels, but they form one. The gospel of social service — 
what is it? It is the gospel of Tolstoi and the gospel of 
William Morris put together. I do not think either one of 
them is enough, but we have got to have that gospel of love 
for our fellow-men which Tolstoi sets so seriously about that 
he makes it almost stern with his tremendous purpose; and 
then we must have that joy and delight in our work, that joy 
of the craftsman, that joy of the worker, which William 
Morris gives to us in such beautiful form in so many of his 
shorter essays. And I think if we can make one step forward 
this afternoon in the direction of the gospel of Tolstoi and 
the gospel of William Morris, perhaps my having come here 
will not be altogether in vain. [Applause.] 


Tue PREsIDENT. — I am sure we are all very glad that Mr. 
Crosby came to us. He has given us abundant food for thought 
on this great problem which the coming generation has surely 
got to face. Whatever we may think about it, whatever may 
be our theories of its ultimate solution, the world will move on 
from the place where it is now into a different and let us hope 
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a larger and better place, where the rights of all will be respected 
and more perfectly sustained, and where the feeling of brother- 
hood will become not merely a sentiment of the mind, but a 
reality in the life of all the people. 


This morning we had the privilege of greeting one of the 
apostles of the Brahmo Somaj movement of India. This 
afternoon it will be our pleasure to listen to a teacher in 
another branch of this movement, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, of 
Calcutta, India, for ten years a member of the Indian National 
Congress. Mr. Pal will speak to us of “ India’s Contribution 
to Free Religion.” [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF MR. BIPIN CHANDRA PAL. 


“LIGHT FROM THE EAST”: INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO FREE 
RELIGION. 


Mr. Chairman, and Brothers and Sisters in God : — 

When I was asked to take part in the proceedings of this 
day the topic assigned to me was Ram Mohun Roy. As Mr. 
Mozoomdar was not here to be consulted upon the time and 
subject which he would prefer to have, he was put upon the 
afternoon program, with the subject, “ Light from the East.” 
When I came to Boston last week I found that Mr. Mozoomdar 
was willing td speak in the morning, and upon the subject 
which had been assigned to me; and out of deference to his 
wishes, and as I know you would all be willing to hear him 
rather than myself upon that or upon any other subject, I 
agreed to change places with him, though I find myself in the 
position of a man who changes a small coat for a big one which 
hardly fits him. 

“Light from the East” is a well-known fact in the West. 
But you know it only in imagination. You sleep in the morn- 
ing hours so late that you hardly see the light from the east, 
either in England or America. [Laughter and applause. ] 
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But you believe that the sun did rise in the east, and that it 
was a glorious sight—the glories of the rising sun! And, 
singularly, it is also true intellectually, true of the history of 
civilization, true of the growth and evolution of religious 
thought. You believe through faith, if not exactly from the 
verification of sight, that the light originally came from the 
East, though you have appropriated it now to yourselves and 
call it a western light and a western civilization. 

I hold that of all the discoveries of the present age, — the 
discoveries that have contributed so largely to the widening of 
the mental vision and the progress of civilization and the social 
life, and which have opened up a bright promise for the future 
that is to be realized in the century that is coming upon us,— 
of all the discoveries of this age, so full of discoveries, I hold 
that the discovery of Sanscrit, as it has been called, is the 
most important, most fruitful, and most far reaching in its 
results. The “comparative method” which lies at the basis 
of most of the progress and advancement that you have made 
in every department of science within the last fifty years and 
more was the direct contribution of the discovery of Sanscrit. 
First applied to philology, it came to be applied to religion, it 
came to be applied to sociology; and now every school-boy 
talks of comparative anatomy, and comparative religion, and 
comparative other things. And I think it is time that we 
should claim, and it is just and proper that you should accede 
to our claim, that the discovery of this method is a contribu- 
tion of Indian thought to your own country and to the present 
age and the present generation. 

Then again, this Free Religious Association stands for 
things with regard to every one of which my country — 
ignored by the stranger for countless generations, and not 
honored even by her own children for equally countless gen- 
erations — has made important contributions. 

First of all, you talk of the scientific study of religion, But 
I want to know what you understand by a scientific study of 
religion. What are the methods of science? The methods 
of science are verification through experiment: observation, 
experiment, verification. And I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, 
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in all seriousness, in what religious system in Christendom, or 
in the whole world outside of my own country, do you find any 
near approach to this scientific method? With regard to the 
Hindu system, it has its faults, its limitations, its superstitions, 
just as there are errors and faults and limitations in other 
systems, however proud may be the advocates of those 
systems, — too proud, perhaps, to admit their limitations and 
faults. I admit freely, out of regard for truth and justice, that 
the Hindu system, the system of my country and my fathers, 
has its limitations and its errors: but in spite of these, the 
Hindu system has one peculiarity of its own — it is a scientific 
religion. That is to say, religion in India is not a matter of 
speculation, it is a matter of direct verification by the spirit 
of the truths of the spirit. We do not teach people that God 
is, from the zpse dzxit of any book or from the authority of any 
teacher. 

Our method in India is geometrical, and not exactly theolog- 
ical, as theology is understood here. That is, we start with 
the enunciation of God. The teacher has to give the enuncia- 
tion. The modern student of science at first has to accept the 
truths of science from his teacher, but he will be a poor 
scientist if he accepts the zpse dzri¢ of the scientific man on 
trust and for good, and does not care to verify. We start with 
the enunciation of God; we teach that God is. Many 
thousands of years ago, in one of those primeval forests where 
the ancient sages of India first practised and propounded the 
sublime philosophy of the Vedanta, there lived a noted saint. 
This holy man had a son, who went to his father, asking him 
to teach him the knowledge and love of God. And the father 
said, “ These senses — this intellect, this mind, this spirit — 
they are the means of divine illumination. Meditate, and thou 
shalt know him in a specific way.” With a view of giving 
some help in that meditation the father described God in 
these terms: 

“ That from which all objects have come to being ; having 
come to being, by which all objects continue to be; toward 
which all objects move, into which all objects move, in which 
all objects find thetr final goal and destiny.” 
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And the young man went and meditated. He first came to 
the conclusion that matter was Brahman, and he came to his 
father and said, “I have found Brahman; it is matter.’”’ The 
father said, “ Meditate again.” He did not give him an answer 
to accept on faith; he wanted him to reason it out for himself. 
The son meditated again, taking his stand upon the truth, 
because it was the truth to him, that matter was God. The 
father allowed his son to stand upon his birthright as a child 
of God, to take his stand on the light which had been revealed 
to him as a child of God. After meditation, he came back to 
his father, and said, “The life-principle is God.”” His father 
said, ‘‘ Meditate again.” He stood upon the second principle, 
analyzed it, meditated upon it, and then came a third time, and 
said, ‘‘ Self-consciousness is God.’ The father said, «« Meditate 
again.” And in this way, through meditation, through self- 
illumination, the young man was led from the most materialistic 
theory of-the universe, in the solution of the problem of life 
and death, to the most spiritual thought, which revealed to him 
that from love, from joy, have all objects come to being; that, 
having come to being, then by love, by bliss, by joy do all 
objects continue to live towards bliss, — towards anxandam, 
towards joy and love, — until they find themselves in anan-- 
dam, — in joy, in love, in bliss, — however you may translate 
the untranslatable Sanscrit word anandam. In anandam do 
all find their final destiny, and their final goal. That is the 
summum bonum of life. 

Here you see in a nutshell a process of ancient Hindu 
religious instruction. And need I tell you, ladies and gentle- 
men, that that must always be the process of a free religion ? 
The process is scientific; the process is geometrical. Start 
with the enunciation, then you have the constructive process, 
following step by step, verifying every bit of your faith by the 
light of your personal experience, your spiritual experience, 
until you finally come to the point where you can say 
«Q,. E. D.,”— “that which was required to be demonstrated 
is demonstrated.” [Applause. ] 

It is not possible for me at this time to dilate at length upon 
all the contributions that India has made to the cause of free 
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religion, but I shall tell you that the base and the foundation 
of a true free religion must be that unity of God and man which 
lies at the foundation of the entire higher religious thought 
and philosophy, and the entire religious life, of the Hindu. 
Freedom means want of restraint. Restraint from what? If 
there is anything outside me, if the whole world be not a part 
and parcel of me, if my life be not that which stands paramount 
for the whole universe from star to star, and from constellation 
to constellation, and from solar system to solar system, — and 
from man to man, black and white and brown and all other 
colors; if the life which pulsates through my veins be not the 
life which pulsates through the veins of every other man and 
woman,-—— why, I am not free! In proportion as you are 
separated from me, you limit my freedom. In proportion as 
matter is divided from me, matter controls me and limits my 
freedom. In proportion as God stands apart from me, some- 
where in the high héavens, and sends his couriers to me with 
occasional messages of reward and occasional rules of guidance, 
that God limits my freedom. If God be not in me and if I 
be not in God, if the whole world be not united in me and 
with me through God, if every man and woman be not united 
with me to the life of God that flows through every life, why, 
I am not a free man — neither free religiously nor free socially 
nor free physically nor physiologically nor metaphysically ; in 
no sense am I free. But when I realize that this tiny little 
life which I call my own is only a ray from that divine sun of 
which one and all of you are so many divergent and different 
rays —wheni realize that I am simply a little ripple in a vast 
ocean in which each one of you is also a ripple — when I realize 
that every drop of blood which courses through my veins comes 
from God, that every drop of blood in my body is from God, 
that-in every drop of blood in your bodies is your God; and 
that in Him we not only live individually, but that we are in 
unity in one common life, breathing one common spirit, sharing 
one common substance, made in the image of one common 
Father, —then am I free. As long as we have not realized 
these intense, these essential unities between man and God, we 
can never be free. “ Know you the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” [Applause. ] 
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And what is the truth? The truth is this — that, groveling 
in the quagmire of self and sin as you may be, you still are 
born of God. God is only hiding his features by covering them 
with this sense of self and sin. To know this Truth — this is 
freedom. : 

I come now to my last point, —the point of social regenera- 
tion. I think this freedom of the spirit through the realization 
of the unity of God with man will lead to that social salvation 
of which this afternoon we have heard. The gospel of that 
salvation is love. The method of that salvation, as we have 
heard from the eloquent lips of the gentleman who preceded 
me, Mr. Ernest Howard Crosby, is love for our work. But 
what love can I have for my work unless I am taught to 
believe that with my hands I myself am co-operating with God 
in the creation of beauty? When the artisan regards his 
trade, his craft, as a manifestation of divine plan and purpose — 
realizing, as he dives deep into the recesses of his own mind 
and analyzes the various states of his mental consciousness, 
that he is reading there not his own thoughts but the thoughts 
of God; when the scientific man, as he makes investigations 
into the secrets of Nature, is inspired with the thought that 
he is reading the secrets of the divine mind; and when the 
social reformer, as he lays down his life for the service of his 
brother-man, appreciates that it is the divine life that is sacri- 
ficed through him for the amelioration and the uplifting of 
humanity, —that in him is a vicarious service, if you are 
pleased to call it so, — then indeed he can love and reverence 
his work. 

In every social reformer there is a sacrifice of the life of 
God for the salvation of humanity. When any man realizes 
thus that he is working only as a machine in the hand of God; 
that it is the spirit of God that is manifest in him through all 
his activities; that his intellectual life is only a reflection of 
the eternal wisdom of God; that all the beauty around him 
is only a reflection of the eternal beauty of God; that his 
social life is only a reproduction of the love of God amid the 
social surroundings in which he has happened to be placed — 
when man realizes this, then only can he find the real unde- 
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creasing and undecreasable pleasure in his work. When I 
feel that the work that I do is my own, I lose heart at times. 
But when I realize that it is God’s work, that it is his purposes 
that are fulfilling themselves through my tiny mind, why, I 
have no reason to despair of the fulfillment of those purposes ; 
all is light, all is hopeful, all is illumined to me. I may suffer 
individually, but through my suffering, my God—my God 
who is my life and light, and in whom I live —is realizing his 
purpose, which is my higher purpose. Therefore, the old 
gospel was, “ Men are brothers,” but I say the new gospel is, 
“Men are more than brothers.” Who is a brother? One 
born of my father. But if I do not realize my father in my 
brother, he is not my brother. Realize in man not only an 
image of yourselves, but an image of God himself, your own 
Father, and in that light call him, if you please, your brother ; 
but never forget that when you touch the body of a man or 
woman you are touching the very body, as it were, of God. 
When you reach this point, love will flow, naturally, swiftly ; 
work will be its own compensation, duty will be a pleasure. 
When God is seen to fill all human relations — when, as we 
have it in the ancient books, the man and the woman realize 
that all social relations are the fulfillment of the wishes of 
God; when the husband realizes that not for the wife is the 
wife beloved, but for God is the wife beloved; not for the 
husband is the husband beloved, but for God is the husband 
beloved; not for the son is the son beloved, but for God is 
the son beloved; not for wealth is wealth valuable, but for God 
is wealth valuable; not for knowledge is knowledge valuable, 
but for God is knowledge valuable — when God enters thus as 
the formative and the augmentive factor in every relation in 
life, then you know the truth, and, knowing the truth, you are 
free. _ May God help you to this freedom. [Applause. ] 
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THE PRESIDENT. — Again, I am sure, in the address of Mr. 
Pal, we all feel that we have abundant food for thought, 
supplementing the very interesting address that preceded it. 
The contrast at first sight is great; and yet there is a deep 
harmony, I am convinced, between the thought of the two 
speakers, which we shall work out for ourselves in our own 
minds, and I trust, too, in our lives. 


I have the honor of introducing another gentleman from 
the East, a native Syrian Christian, — now our fellow-citizen 
of the United States of America, — who will speak to us on 
«The Coming World-Unity.” It gives me great pleasure to 
welcome and present my friend, Mr. Shehadi Abd-Allah 
Shehadi. [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF MR. SHEHADI ABD-ALLAH 
SHEHADI. 


THE COMING WORLD-UNITY. 


When Doctor Janes wrote and informed me that I would 
speak on “ The Coming World-Unity,” he said that the platform 
was broad —to take any ideas; so then I began to feel at 
home. When I came here this afternoon the weather was so 
warm that I was reminded of Syria, and again I felt at home. 

Is a world-unity only a dream, or is it a possibility that will 
be realized sometime? Would the work for this unity and its 
realization be of help to mankind, or would it be detrimental 
to the happiness and welfare of the human race? How shall 
we prepare the way for the coming world-unity ? These are 
the points I will consider this afternoon, calling your attention 
especially to the significance which the preparation for world- 
unity would bear to the relation existing between the strong 
and civilized nations and the weak and inferior races. 

Count Tolstoi believes that governments are the chief 
hindrances to world-unity. He said in a recent proclamation, 
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“When every citizen refuses to bear arms, the governments 
which infect us from our childhood with the diabolic spirit of 
patriotism will vanish like owls before daylight, and society 
will be organized under new, humane and brotherly conditions. 
Nationality will disappear. Russia will be England, and 
England will be Russia, and China will be both of them.” 
No just and intelligent man can escape observing the 
corruption, vanity and selfishness of some of the governments 
of the world. From many points of view they are the chief 
obstacles in the way of the unity of the human race. But as 
long as men have not yet reached that perfectly moral state in 
which they would voluntarily obey law and observe order, we 
have to admit that men at present ought to be governed, and 
therefore governments are indispensable. At the same time, 
all governments should be inspired with more unselfish aims 


and loftier ideals before we can rightly expect world-unity — 


to pass from the realms of dream and poetry to the land of 
realization and practicability. 

_ A short glance into the past history of nations will convince 
the gloomiest pessimist that, notwithstanding their greed and 
avarice, their strifes and wars, the nations of the earth are 
steadily — perhaps slowly, but surely — approaching each other. 
The oneness of the human race is clearer to them to-day than 
ever before. The peoples feel their dependence on each other, 
and must therefore forcibly comprehend that through harmony 
and co-operation the race can progress, while dissensions that 
result in weakening one member of the human society mean 
a misfortune to the whole. 

Modern inventions and discoveries have lessened the power 
of time and space to prevent easy and free intercommunication 
between widely separated communities of the globe. At 
present it is easier and quicker to travel from Damascus to 
Chicago than it was fifty years ago to travel from Chicago to San 
Francisco, California. Two years ago, five hundred American 
tourists visited the Syrian Protestant College in Beirout in a 
single day. Over one hundred thousand Syrians have landed 
in this country during the last ten or fifteen years. Nations 
have more opportunities to-day to study and understand each 
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other than they ever had at any former period of the world’s 
history. And of course mutual understanding must precede 
a sound union. 

The evolution of society from the family to the clan, and 
from the clan to the tribe, and from tribes to the nations as 
we find them to-day, ought to justify the hope of man to have 
on earth a universal union, and lead us to believe that “the 
parliament of man, the federation of the world” is not the idea 
of a deluded theorist but of a prophet and seer. 

What would the citizen of ancient or medieval history have 
said had he been told that society would be one day so advanced 
and developed that it would become possible for forty-four 
States with seventy millions of inhabitants to become one solid 
Union, and that each State would be sovereign and independent 
in its own sphere, while yet all would be governed by one 
sublime Constitution before which the seventy millions would 
be considered free and equal? Is not the American assimila- 
tion of the inhabitants of this country, who represent every 
clime and race under the sun, an argument in favor of the 
solidarity of the human race? 

But more important, as certainly it is a preceding condition 
to a political world-unity or federation under one government, 
is a unity of purpose and a harmony of moral aims. One 
strong common tie must bind the States of any Union in order 
to have the union practical and enduring. Political relations 
without mutual confidence and interest are not the factors 
that-make unions or the safeguards that save unions from 
dissolution and decay. The Turks have governed Western 
Asia for over six hundred years. To the present day they are 
regarded by the subject-races as foreign invaders with whom 
they have nothing in common. They have failed to bring their 
subjects nearer to them and to each other by inspiring them 
with the sentiment that they are all members of one organiza- 
tion whose very life depends upon the strength, vitality and 
harmonious relations of its members. The Turks have endeav- 
ored to hold their sway and uphold the structure of their 
empire by demolishing the very walls that form the structure. 
The effect of their misguided policy is that the Ottoman 
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Empire is getting weaker and poorer every day, there being 
no harmony or unity whatever between the races they have 
governed for centuries. 

The same may be said to be the result of Spain’s relation 
to her colonies ; and the same will be said of the world as a 
universal organization if the great Powers which to-day hold 
in their hands its political destiny try to gain strength by 
destroying or absorbing the rights of the inferior races by war, 
or by deception and unrighteous diplomacy. Says the Polish 
writer, M. Bliokh, “ Modern culture has made all men brothers 
and partners to such a degree that no one nation can strike a 
blow at another without seriously injuring itself.” It is 
evident therefore that the progress of civilization will be 
retarded by any aggressive policy that tends to injure one 
member of the human family for the selfish gain or glory of 
another. The powerful nations of the world should strive to 
uplift the inferior and weak peoples to a higher level, if possible 
to their own level, by sympathetic and humane methods, dis- 
playing the spirit of love and brotherhood ; for this alone will 
fit these inferior peoples to join the world-unity. Nations 
should remember, when they talk about the law of the 
“survival of the fittest,” that the physically stronger is not 
always the one more fit to live. [Applause.] They should 
keep in mind that, in the forward march of civilization, the 
fittest to survive is he who is great and good enough to fit 
others to live, and who works to help others to live. [Applause. ] 
Says Professor Edward Cummings, of Harvard University, 
“Progress never comes from sacrificing the weak for the 
strong, but always from the sacrifice of the strong for the 
sake of the weak.” I do not believe there is any race so 
morally low that it cannot be lifted to higher conditions. I 
believe there is no race so degraded that it cannot be helped 
and made able to contribute some moral power to the civiliza- 
tion of the world. [Applause.] The interests of true civil- 
ization require that all should be saved and assisted to play 
their part in helping humanity to reach its ideal goal. And 
let me add that only as free and independent can nations as 
well as individuals be able to develop their natural abilities 
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and make use of these abilities for the service of mankind. 
Civilized nations can learn most profitable lesssons even from 
rude and primitive communities — lessons that are essential 
for the preservation of their own civilization. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says that “with little knowledge and but rudimentary 
arts there in some cases go virtues which might shame those 
among ourselves whose education and polish are of the high- 
est. Of some nomad tribes, the Arabian philosopher, Ibm 
Khaldoun, says, they are absolutely chaste and honest — more 
so than civilized people. 

The oriental nations are to-day undoubtedly behind the 
- western nations in point of material, and perhaps of moral, 
advancement. Nevertheless, when trying to give the East the 
benefits of modern civilization, the West should regard the 


” 


eastern peoples as worthy of love and respect for those things 
which they have contributed in the past. It should also be 
borne in mind that eastern peoples are capable, if placed in the 
right environment, of remarkable development. Even to-day 
the East can set some noble examples that the West will do 
well to emulate. Civility, courtesy, hospitality, temperance, 
respect and reverence for age, strength of family ties, content- 
ment, and spirituality, are beautiful qualities that are more 
marked in the East than in the West. The orientals surely 
lack the wonderful and, at times, admirable enterprise and 
energy of the West, but they can teach the western people 
the meaning of Christ’s words, “Take no thought for the 
morrow,” and they have more time to look at the lilies of 
the field. Inspired and thrilled an oriental may be at the 
sight of the western wheels of work and energy, yet it is 
painful to his soul to witness the mad rush and fierce struggle 
after the material and perishable things that enslave the 
immortal soul and ought not to be the supreme aim of life. 
[Applause.] A Philadelphia clergyman tells the following 
story, which illustrates occidental enslavement to business : 
A man living in a suburban town in this country left home 
every morning at five o’clock, and returned about seven o’clock 
‘at night. His little boy used to be in bed and asleep when 
his father went and came. One evening the father happened 
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to come earlier than usual, getting home about six o'clock. 
He found the boy playing in the mud, and boxed his ear. 
The boy ran to his mother and said, ‘‘ Mamma, mamma, a man 
boxed my ear.” The mother said, “What man?” The boy 
said, “The man that stays here Sundays.” [Laughter.] 

The oriental peoples are grateful for the good done by 
western peoples in their different countries, but they dread 
with horror the introduction of European vices. It is also 
distressing to them to observe the sense of superiority and the 
spirit of arrogance that the western peoples display in eastern 
lands. In an article in the Worth American Review for last 
March, entitled “Chief Causes of Discontent in India,” Mr. 
Henry Savage Landor, the careful and impartial English writer, 
tells the following incident which he witnessed during his travels 
in India: As a British Deputy-Commissioner was entering a 
village in India, a wealthy and most honorable native approached 
and, stooping low, gave a grand salaam. To the great surprise 
of Mr. Landor, the Commissioner answered the graceful salaam 
with the words, “Get out of the way, you dirty nigger!” On 
hearing the angry words of their master, the servants of the 
British Commissioner seized the native and knocked him out 
of the way. Asking the Englishman for an explanation of 
his ungentlemanly conduct, Mr. Landor received the following 
reply: “We have to keep up the prestige of England. This 
is the only way we can make them feel we are their superiors. 
That man will have more respect for me now.” But, alas! it 
happened that the Hindu had a soul that was pained by 
humiliation, and could not respect the man who caused that 
humiliation. To Mr. Landor he said, “ We love and worship 
the sahibs that are just and kind, but we cannot appreciate 
men like him!” [Applause.] It would be unjust and unfair 
to say that western people always act as this British Commis- 
sioner did, or display the same unchristian spirit he displayed, 
for the Orient has seen some sublime and humble European 
characters, especially among the missionaries; but it will be 
safe to state that the expression of a sense of superiority and 
of a spirit of arrogance dominates the acts of the average 
European in his relation to eastern peoples. This is true in 
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the case of the Frenchman in Algiers, of the Englishman in 
Egypt and India, and even of the Italian and Greek who seek 
their livelihood in Syria, Asia Minor and the valley of the 
Nile. The Christians of the West may be better men and 
women than their less-fortunate eastern brethren and sisters, 
but arrogance, and the acts prompted by it, put obstacles in 
the way of effectual service and unity, and are certainly con- 
trary to the spirit of him who said that the greatest among us 
should be he who serves. What man can deny that the civil- 
ization of the West owes more to the doctrines of morality and 
religion preached by Christ in Palestine, and taught in Europe 
in the spirit of love and humility by Peter, Paul and the rest 
of the Syrian disciples, than to all the inventions and discov- 
eries of the West? The spirit and life of Paul should be the 
example of the western people who are trying to civilize the 
East. 

The mission of Christ was to preach love and peace, and 
through peace and love alone can the benefits of Christian 
civilization be extended to the heathen; only through love can 
the name of the Crucified be accepted by the savage and semi- 
civilized. Europe cannot effectively preach peace to the Orient 
when she is groaning under the criminal weight of militarism. 
[Applause.] The civilized States can never enjoy the benefits 
of true peace, or rightly hope to become morally united, 
whether politically or not, unless they fully realize, not only 
that war is always a calamity for mankind, but that there is a 
more sensible and more worthy method of assuring peace than 
the expensive and unchristian method of preparing for war. 
[Applause.] It would make a savage laugh to see these people 
in Europe spending millions and millions on their enormous 
armaments. The purpose of each seems to be: “I must make 
myself strong in order to make my neighbor afraid, so that he 
will not come to fight me.” Is there not a more sensible way 
of getting along with your neighbor? Can you not go to your 
neighbor and say, “ My neighbor, our interests would prosper 
if we should love each other and settle our questions by 
peace’? [Applause.] 

To resort to force for the settlement of disputes is to hinder 
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the coming world-unity ; for war enthrones the animal over the 
rational, moral and spiritual nature of man. It is only through 
the higher nature that the world-unity can ever be reached and 
established on a substantial basis. The outcome of war 
between two nations only proves which of the two has the 
better armaments and marksmen and the more courageous 
fighters. The verdict of war has no more relation to any dis- 
puted question than has the result of a duel between two men 
to the question of who is the more honorable of the two or 
who is right in the misunderstanding or dispute they had. 
The same moral laws that govern individuals ought to govern 
the nations. Why should a difficulty between two men be 
settled by legal and rational means, and difficulties between 
nations be settled only by appealing to the brute-nature of 
man, inducing him to draw his sword and shed the blood of 
his brother? Arbitration is the only course worthy of truly 
civilized nations. [Applause.] It is a strong means to prevent 
friction and cement people together. Arbitration is a blessing 
to the world. It is a true sign of a country’s love of order, 
law and justice. But that sign and the spirit behind it are 
only genuine when a country is willing to arbitrate not only 
with countries equally strong and great, but with weaker 
and inferior races. [Applause.] We rejoice because the 
Venezuelan trouble was settled by arbitration, and we earnestly 
pray that America and England will never fight again. We 
hope that their future rivalries and competitions shall be only 
in the fields of peace, love and service of mankind. But we 
are sad — painfully sad —that the ears of the English govern- 
ment were deaf to the appeals of the best thought in England 
and to the entreaties from South Africa to have the Transvaal 
trouble settled by a Court of Arbitration. What a monument 
to Christian civilization England would have erected if she had 
consented to arbitrate the South African trouble and save the 
gallant and precious lives lost on both sides in this wicked war ? 
What a great step in the march of civilization it would have 
been if England, instead of going to war, had sent her two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand sons to save their fellow-men 
in India from the scourge of famine, and had provided them 
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with six hundred and fifty millions of dollars to buy food! 
Would not such a number of men, with so much money at 
their disposal, have saved every woman, man and child of the 
hundreds of thousands that are dying to-day in India while 
England, at this expense of men and money, is engaged in the 
criminal work of war in South Africa? And what a difference 
in character between the men that would return from the 
fields of service and love, and those that return from the battle- 
field! Can we realize the effect of this war, not only on the 
combatants and on the other civilized nations, but upon the 
blacks who witness the murderous strife and scornfully ask, 
“Ts this the white man who is to uplift me and carry my 
‘burden’ ?” 

Moral principles must be at the bottom of every political 
relation of civilized to uncivilized nations. No material results, 
however beneficial they may seem, can justify an immoral 
policy or unjust acts. Kipling, the modern apostle of force, 
forgetting the fate of Nineveh and Tyre, declared that Cecil 
Rhodes needs no morals, —he is building an empire! Mr. 
Kipling forgot that no empire can stand if it lacks moral 
foundations. Even the Outlook, of New York, whose avowed 
standard of right is of the very highest, says, “It is better, 
even in the judgment of many of those who regard the English 
attack on the Boers as unjustifiable, for all the interests of 
civilization that the British should control in South Africa.”’ 
Perhaps English rule is better than Dutch rule, but I do not 
think that it is better for the interests of civilization that the 
British should rule if their rule must be the result of an 
unjust war. If civilization means more than the development 
of land and gold-mines, if civilization means the enthronement 
of justice and high principles, then no unjust attack will ever 
serve the cause of true civilization. Over seventeen years ago 
England occupied Egypt to quell the rebellion of Arabi Pasha, 
with the avowed promises that she had no intention to seize 
land or procure any personal advantages. Her chief aim, she 
declared, was to put down the revolt and uphold the authority 
of the Khedive. Arabi was captured and exiled; order was 
restored; but England still rules Egypt contrary to her prom- 
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ises and in defiance of international law. The advocates of 
English occupation say that the interests of civilization require 
that England should continue to rulein Egypt. This is absurd. 
True civilization demands, first and last and always, obedience 
to truth and honor; and the cause of truth and right has 
certainly suffered from England’s unjust absorption of Egyptian 
rights. The standard that English rule has set before the 
world is that might is right, and that it is allowable to 
break promises and tell falsehoods if one is too strong to be 
challenged to fight. 

When western governments intend to uplift the oriental and 
other races of the world, they should remember that the 
soundest foundation for civilization is a high standard of 
morality. True civilization means more than material prog- 
ress. People sometimes have mistaken ideas about the true 
signs of civilization. A lady asked me whether I liked Amer- 
ican dress, and I said, ‘“ Yes, very much, madam.’ And she 
said, “It must have seemed strange to you, when you came to 
this country, to put on the American dress.” I said, “ Madam, 
I had it on before I came to this country; I used to wear the 
American dress in Syria.” Oh,” she said, “then you were 
civilized before you came to this country?” [Laughter and 
applause. } 

Christ was the most civilized man that ever lived on earth, 
although he was born in a manger and had nowhere to lay his 
head. Modern inventions have certainly displayed the con- 
quest of mind over matter, but this conquest would be trans- 
formed into a-curse if it should lead to the conquest of matter 
over the soul. Steam and electricity have no doubt weakened 
the barriers that separated nations, and made communication 
easier. This result is not a blessing in itself. It depends on 
the kind of communication that steam and electricity make 
speedier and easier. The steam that moves the vessel carrying 
food to India from New York harbor is a blessing to mankind, 
but the steam that multiplies the power of man to manufacture 
rum in great quantities and enables him to distribute it among 
the inferior races in shorter periods of time is a calamity to 
the human race. The Orient needs western factories and 
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steam-engines, but western sympathy and love are more 
demanded and will bring the West into closer relations with 
the East. The oriental mind needs to be quickened and 
broadened with the higher type of western education. Give 
the oriental peoples the right education by example and 
teaching, and they will learn to love service, obey law, preserve 
order, and become men and women in the highest sense of the 
words, Law enforced by foreign conquerors will be disregarded 
as soon as the conqueror departs. 

Law and force had tried to save the world and failed, and 
the task of its salvation was left to Christ to accomplish by 
love. European educators and teachers can do in oriental 
countries more good work than European generals and 
European soldiers. Dr. Daniel Bliss, the founder of the 
Syrian Protestant College and for over thirty years its faithful 
president, has served the cause of civilization and humanity in 
Syria and Egypt more than an army of conquest could have 
served it. 

Tolstoi must surely mean false patriotism when he speaks 
of patriotism as an obstacle in the way of unity. Bishop Doane 
of Albany says that patriotism is inclusive preference rather 
than exclusive. A true patriot is the best servant of the 
world-federation, for he is a citizen of the world. His heart 
is always ready to help the unfortunate, no matter where he is. 
A true patriot stands by truth and justice. He always con- 
demns the wrong, no matter by whom or against whom it is 
committed. Picquart was a greater patriot than all the French 
generals who were pleased to condemn the innocent Dreyfus 
in defence of the honor of the French army. Morley was 
not displaying any disloyalty to the British Crown when he 
delivered in the House of Commons his famous speech con- 
demning the brutal acts of the British army after the fall of 
Omdurman in the Soudan. After the slaughter of twenty 
thousand Soudanese, the British soldiers committed barbarous 
acts against the wounded, and destroyed the tomb of El- 
Khaliba, took out his remains, and threw them into the Nile. 
Yet England is greater than the other States of Europe, 
because there is in England that true conscience and patriot- 
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ism that will not allow to pass unnoticed any wrong done by 
its sons against any human beings. 

I truly believe England is the greatest nation in Europe. 
{Laughter and applause.] My friends, I mean it seriously ; 
for I believe the England that leads the forces of civilization 
is the England of Browning and Tennyson and Shakespeare 
and Morley and Spencer! [Applause.] Cecil Rhodes does 
not represent England in the highest sense of the word. The 
greatness of a nation depends upon the number of righteous 
patriots that are in it. The greatness of nations and the cause 
of universal federation depend more upon the number of 
righteous patriots than upon the gold and silver in the 
treasuries. A traitor to the cause of justice and righteousness 
is a danger to his country. America is the greatest country 
in the world because it has a larger proportion of men that 
stand for the right than any other country ; because its heart 
bleeds for the suffering and pain of other nations; because it 
takes vital interest in the welfare of other peoples and thus 
prepares the world for its glorious unity. No matter, my 
friends, whether the decision on a given question to-day is 
wrong or right, when the American people understand it, it 
will be settled right. [Applause.] America may justly be 
proud of Clara Barton, but the world loves Clara Barton, for 
she is a citizen of the world. In Turkey and in Greece, in 
Spain and all over Europe, there is no American woman more 
widely known, beloved and respected than Clara Barton, the 
servant of mankind. It is such souls that bring the nations 
together. The memory of Vandyke, the American missionary, 
is cherished in Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, and the greater part 
of the Arabic-speaking world. The fifty-five years that 
Vandyke spent in Syria, not in proselyting, but in living the 
Christ-life of service and love, has endeared the name of 
America to the inhabitants of the East. The statue erected 
two years ago by the natives in honor of Vandyke stands not 
only as a monument to the worth and service of that good 
Samaritan to a strange people, but also as a monument to the 
right Christian methods that can help and uplift other races 
and unite the peoples of the world together. Christian acts, 
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more than words and diplomacy, can help and serve inferior 
and weaker nations. 

The European governments pretend to be trying to serve 
humanity in the Orient, but unfortunately they have given the 
eastern people more words than Christian acts. They have 
set the example to the Orient, — “Get anything you can: 
honestly if possible; if not, get it, anyhow.”” Bishop McKvicar 
tells this story of three Germans who went to have dinner in 
New York. After they had had a very lively dinner (and they 
drank some, I take it), one of them said, “ My friends, we are 
having these nice things; my heart bleeds for the poor that 
are not having anything at all.” The others, who were very 
merry and happy, joined with him and became sorry about it ; 
and they asked him, “ Well, what do you think we had better 
do for the poor?” He paused for a moment, and said, 
“T think we had better give three cheers for the poor.” 
{Laughter and applause.] Thousands of men and women in 
Europe. are anxious to help their unfortunate brethren in 
eastern lands, but European governments are working only for 
their selfish interests, no matter what harm or loss their self- 
ishness may bring to oriental countries. Ruskin struck the 
right note when he said that the civilized and Christian 
countries suppose “that the laws of charity and self-sacrifice 
bear upon individuals in all their social relations and yet do 
not bear upon nations in their political relations.” 

But while governments are still influenced more or less by 
selfish motives, the peoples are approaching each other. The 
governments are wasting millions in preparations for war, 
which, as Spencer remarks, always produces brutality, despot- 
ism, and dishonesty; but at the same time, peace societies are 
established in every city in Europe, and you can be sure that 
in the future the tidings of peace and good-will will silence the 
roar of cannon. Religious, literary, scientific and commercial 
associations are constantly bringing men together from all 
countries to communicate their thoughts and ideas to each 
other, and they learn that they are all brothers with one loving 
Father. Men are leaving their homes to go to the darkest 
and farthest points of the earth to help others. Last week, 
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John Nichols Brown, a wealthy man of Providence, R. I., who 
had made it possible for that city to have a public library, left 
one hundred thousand dollars for the Episcopal missionaries, 
to help the people in foreign countries. These are great signs 
that foretell the coming of a happy world-unity, and join with 
the Scottish poet in assuring us that 


“ There is a good time coming, friends, 

A good time coming. 

The pen shall supersede the sword, 

And right, not might, shall be the lord 
In the good time coming. 

W orth, not birth, shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger. 

The proper impulse has been given — 
Wait a little longer. 


“ There is a good time coming, friends, 

A good time coming. 

War, in all men’s eyes, shall be 

A monster of iniquity, 
In the good time coming. 

Nations shall not quarrel then 
To prove which is the stronger, 

Nor slaughter men for glory’s sake — 
Wait a little longer.” 


[ Applause. | 


THE PRESIDENT. — You will notice that one essential line 
of thought has run through the three addresses which have 
just been given. I think Mr. Shehadi has raised a question 
in our minds which was raised in my own mind long ago by 
the historical facts — whether the method of conquest and 
military domination is one by which a people can be permanently 
elevated into a higher civilization. But there are other ways 
in which the East and the West—the so-called superior 
nations and the so-called inferior nations — are being brought 
into contact. I do not like to use these words “superior ” and 
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“inferior,” because they are in fact of little significance. 
There are even savage tribes, as has been said to-day, which 
are superior to any Christian nation on the face of the earth 
in certain features of their morality; and using the terms 
“superior ” and “inferior” in this broadway is always, I think, 
an injustice. But there are ways in which the nations of the 
East and the nations of the West are coming into helpful 
contact, and one of those ways has been suggested by Mr. 
Shehadi —that of personal sympathy, through the influence of 
good Samaritans who perform helpful services for the people 
to whom they go, who carefully study social conditions in order 
to see how they can be aided, and endeavor to forward their 
welfare in various ways by wise personal service. I have the 
honor now to introduce a lady who has performed and is 
performing this service to the people of India; an English 
lady, and yet, I am sure, not in sympathy with the methods 
which England has adopted in the conquest and control of her 
eastern colonies. I take great pleasure in introducing Miss 
Margaret Noble, who is known among the people of India as 
«Sister Nivedita.” [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF MISS MARGARET NOBLE 
(SISTER NIVEDITA). 


OUR OBLIGATIONS TO THE ORIENT. 


Not at all in sympathy am I, not at all in sympathy, with 
any of the aggressive movements of my own country — or of 
this [applause] ; but, I hope,a most unsparing critic of aggres- 
sion and imperialism wherever it may be found. And I want 
to call in question, before I actually begin what I have to say, 
a little misconception, as it seems to me, of Mr. Shehadi’s, due 
I think to what he calls inaccurately ‘the oriental virtue of 
courtesy.’ Mr. Shehadi spoke of the oriental virtue of courtesy. 
It may be the oriental virtue, but at this moment, in dealing 
with barbarous conditions still existing in so-called civilized 
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nations, it is a very great oriental weakness. The only specimen 
of it that Mr. Shehadi himself showed us, however, was his 
terrible admission, incidentally, that the: people of the West 
may be “better men and women”’ than the people of the 
East ; that the moral civilization of the West is greater than 
the moral civilization of the East. I don’t know about Syria 
and about Africa, but, if I may judge from what I know of 
India, I should say that the moral civilization of the West is 
vastly inferior to the moral civilization of the East. [Applause.] 
This is a matter which we cannot discuss at length now; but 
I should be very glad to accept any challenge on the subject 
that might be offered me by western peoples. [Applause. ] 
The title suggested for my address, “ Our Obligations to the 
Orient,” is much too large for the remarks I have to make, 
The only oriental country of which I know anything in detail 
is India, and “ Our obligations to India” is the subject to which 
I shall confine myself. And again, it is not the India especially 
of Ram Mohun Roy or Keshub Chunder Sen of which I wish 
to speak, although anything I have to say belongs to the whole 
of India and therefore includes that India. The India of which 
I wish to speak is the India of the peasant, the India of the 
half-clothed and wholly starved; and the civilization which is 
entirely un-selfconscious, yet completely developed, in that 
country is the civilization of which I wish to speak. Moreover, 
when I speak of our obligations to these people I do not intend 
to refer to obligations that are already completed, already 
fulfilled, and of which we are already conscious in that sense. 
I would like, if J am able to do so, to point out a few of the 
lines in which we sha// owe obligations to India when the 
destinies of the West and the East with each other are com- 
pleted. I allude, of course, to that fact which Mr. Pal spoke 
of in his address, which is, I think, the leading fact, or will be 
the leading fact, of the history of the nineteenth century when 
it comes to be impartially studied some one or two or three 
hundred years hence, — the fact that to-day we have seen a 
second Renaissance; not of Greek culture, in this century, but 
of Sanscrit culture. For I think that, great as was the effect 
of the discovery of Greek culture upon the people of modern 
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Europe, creating that mental atmosphere for us in which we 
to-day stand, — great as was that influence, it is not to be 
compared with the influence on European culture that the 
discovery of Sanscrit will prove to have had. 

In this closing year of the nineteenth century, sitting 
quietly to consider such a question as this, we must surely be 
struck by the parallelism between to-day and the circumstances 
of another day, some nineteen hundred years ago. Then we 
had a great imperial people, speaking, as England does, the 
imperial, the world language of the day, 
people brought to gaze in the midst of a subject people, a 
despised people, a so-called and supposed barbarous people — 
brought to gaze there upon a greatness and a character and a 
royalty that the keenly educated sense of an imperial people 
told them was greater than any royalty of conquerors or 
emperors. They stood, those Romans, with the eager thirst 
of a practical people for practical things, and with the eager 
thirst of Aa pagan — a classical — civilization for something which 
should reveal to them the relation of human suffering to 
human achievement. They stood, as it were, facing that Hill 
of Calvary; and on it stood the figure of one who wore a 
purple robe like a king, but who bore in his hand only a mock 
sceptre of reeds and upon his head a mock crown of thorns. 
And as they gazed into the eyes of the God who stood before 
them, they heard the voice that thrilled to the confines of their 
world and spoke in the tones that are known only by the soul, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’’ We cannot wonder that that spectacle of 
the teacher of Galilee, of the God of Judea, took captive the 
whole of the Roman world. We can only be thankful, we 
children of that Roman world, that they pressed to touch the 
hem of his garment, to take the dust of his feet, to receive 
the blessing of his hand, that they might transmit the spiritual 
life to us, their children, as they did. Neither can we 
wonder, or blame them or their descendants to-day, if in their 
hard-headed practicality, their clear sense of the meaning and 
outcome of a new doctrine, they nevertheless failed to show 
the keen metaphysical subtlety of the Alexandrian schools or 
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of Athens. We cannot be surprised at that. We cannot be 
surprised if they gave the intellectual world, as it were, too 
small raiment, something that was bound to shrink and show 
its insufficiency. In that idea which they all unconsciously and 
innocently formed, in their expression of a unity which was a 
unity in their day, their idea that in their church alone could 
man find salvation — in that idea they provided not a monstrous 
blasphemy which later days should prove untrue; not a mon- 
strous blasphemy at all, but a protecting sheath for the realiz- 
ing of the inner meaning of virtue and faith and the ideal that 
was here presented to them. Alas! that protecting husk has 
worked out ; we see the fact just as it is so easy to see the 
same thing in Mohammedanism to-day, — it has worked out in 
Christianity, and a hundredfold worse, to make a religion of 
militarism and warfare. We are accustomed to think of 
Mohammedanism as a scourge of God that swept the world, 
but we are not accustomed to think of Christianity in this way. 
Yet I think if we will look at the completed development of 
any Christian nation, whether it be Spain or Portugal or the 
nations that speak our own language to-day, we shall find that 
Christianity has always, in its clash upon the world, been a 
religion of bloodshed. In other words, the idea of an infallible 
church, or even the idea of a formula which alone can save 
men, always produces militarism and sectarianism. It is not 
the sects within Christianity that are sects alone, but Chris- 
tianity itself can be a sect if we miss the meaning of religion 
as something vital and positive and universal to the world. 
And it is in many of these respects that I think India has such 
a tremendous message for the West to-day and is bound to lay 
the West under such tremendous and unending obligation. 
This is one side — this is the soldier’s, the uneducated man’s 
side of the Christian problem to-day. 

But the universities know another side of the problem, In 
the universities, whether it be, as some say, in the form of a 
suspension of judgment, a suspension of judgment which takes, 
with the dissatisfaction of hunger, the form of philanthropic 
work and humanitarian energy; or whether it be in the form 
of a passionate seething of doubt and discontent —in the 
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universities and among the classes that the universities 
represent there is a terrible realization that the religion of our 
childhood is, after all, perhaps, a mythology, with only the 
claims of a mythology, and to be subjected to the contempt to 
which we subject other mythologies. J cannot tell how far 
you agree with me on this point, but I am quite sure that this 
is one of the great facts of the world to-day. I think you will 
realize that the complete detachment of civilization from the 
Christian religion is something that is almost accomplished in 
this country, and therefore the tacit assumption that the 
Christian religion is only a mythology, if we will be true 
enough to read the facts, is already made. We see this to be 
the case, because men and women are learning to live for 
something that is not included in Christianity; and therefore 
we have received immediately a call to enlarge our Christianity, 
to enlarge our religion, to make religion an expression of life, 
and not a restriction to which life is to be subjected. 

I think that on both these points the Indian thought gives 
us exactly the generalization which we require. The Roman 
people gave us too scant a generalization, and, as: we all know, 
in the day of the Reformation half of Western Europe found 
it so. We are all sufficiently modern to admit that by the 
rupture of Christendom at the Protestant Reformation we lost 
a force of spiritual life that was a deadly and a terrible loss. 
I think the world to-day is beginning to realize this, along with 
the other side of the Christian problem. And you will all 
recognize that that Reformation, like the Renaissance of that 
period, was a very, very partial piece of work, because no one 
had the inspiration to realize that religious freedom was not 
simply the right of private judgment within Christianity or 
within the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, but was some- 
thing that was extended to every possible realm of intellectual 
consciousness, to every state of mind that exists. So I think 
that probably the Free Religious Association of Boston — I 
do not know its history—can remember stormy days of 
protest with regard to that particular statement, against a 
Christian world eager to refuse the statement. 

Now, we get in India, in the wzconscious culture of the 
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people, a direct assumption that the sect —it is an ideal we 
are striving towards, and that we shall be bound to take from 
India — the idea that the sect is but the custodian of some 
chosen, central idea; and moreover, that, inasmuch as the sect 
has thus acted as the custodian of some central, trusted idea, 
it has performed a service to the world; but that, nevertheless, 
regardless of sect, the idea stands ready for any soul that needs 
it. In India there is a doctrine that is known as the doctrine 
of the Chosen Path, which is perhaps the one doctrine on 
which all India is agreed from one end to the other. Just 
think what it would be like to any mother amongst us, — we 


will suppose, any earnest Christian mother, belonging to, let 
us say, one of the orthodox churches, — think what it would 
be to her to see one of her sons become a Roman Catholic, 
and another a Mohammedan, and a third a Buddhist, and a 
fourth a Salvation-Army man. She might like the last best 
of all, but it is quite conceivable that, being orthodox and 
an ardent Christian, she might even object to a son joining the 
Salvation Army. How different is the state of things in 
India, where it is expected —nor is it even required that any 
explanation shall be given — where it is actually expected that 
every man, on his own account, shall practise, within the 
silence of his own soul, that religious idea which appeals to 
him most, —that he shall deliver himself over to it com- 
pletely ; while the mother who found herself blest in the way 
that has been suggested, finding her family so completely 
individualized, would be proud and glad that she had brought 
into the world boys who were bent on living the life of ideas 
and living the life of religion. 

This being so, you will see that we have already assumed 
that mythology is recognized in India as having a value of its 
own ; not only mythology in the abstract, but every mythology. 
So much is that the case that I have known a man who became 
a monk —that is, gave up the whole of his secular life, and 
merged all his activities entirely in the pursuit of the life of 
devotion — on the ground that he had come to the conclusion 
that there is no God. That sounds extraordinary; it sounds’ 
paradoxical to us. But you must recognize that the men who 
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have drunk most keenly of the spirit of criticism, and who 
have been most racked and tortured by doubt, are almost 
always men of the most deeply religious nature, and our own 
church is not large enough to be able to recognize that fact. 
We have here and there an individual clergyman who is large 
enough to recognize the fact, and to suspend judgment, as it 
were, over the erring sheep, to keep him within the fold until 
he is once more reconciled; but can we honestly say, whatever 
happy individuals we may know — can we honestly say that 
our conception of religion, our conception of what the passion 
for truth should be, is so large that we can include the man 
who has been driven by innermost struggles to the conclusion 
that there is no God? I think we will have to admit that we 
are not large enough for that. 

In India there is an unbroken series in the imagination of 
the common man, the most ignorant man, from fetish-worship 
at the bottom, right up to the point where a man is violently 
anti-idolatrous because to him the whole universe has become 
God. Just here, I remember how one of those Indian saints 
sang, in a hymn of which I can only tell you a fragment, the 
song of a man who had transcended idolatry : 


“ The skies are Thy chalice of flame, 
The sun, moon and stars are the light thereupon, 
The south wind is the waving of the fan before Thine altar, 
And the breezes and perfumes are Thine incense. 
These are Thy evening lustration, 
© Thou, the Destroyer of images 


1» 

That is a hymn which is cherished by Hindu idolaters as 
one of the supreme utterances of one of their saints. It is 
quite clear that there is an idea there, I think, of the temporary 
value of a system of idolatry, very different from anything that 
sectarianism has led us to imagine under the word “ idolatry.” 

But of course the one simple idea of Indian religion that is 
bound to become the central idea of western religion is the 
real reason for all this—the notion that human life can be 
explained only by one process, the complete destruction of the 
personal in the finding of the impersonal. India teaches that 
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that process may be a matter of thought —the growth and 
growth and growth of the light of the mind until, as you might 
express it, supreme Truth is attained. Or it may be the result 
of feeling —the growthand growth and growth of human love 
until there is no selfishness left in man, because he has become 
the great, the universal soul, and can live for nothing else. Or 
it may come to us through conduct. By the discipline of daily 
life we may even eventually so sink all personal motive that 
only the universal human motive can possibly be ours. 

However it comes, the religious struggle in India is not to 
know about God, but is to know God himself. It sweeps away 
all those problems on which we have been so agonizingly bent. 
There is no more question of heaven or hell, there is no ques- 
tion of evil and goodness; there can no longer be the notion 
of evil and sin. There is another song of the people in 
India which I may quote, which states this, I think, in a very 
beautiful way : 


“QO Lord, look not upon my evil qualities ; 
Thy name, O Lord, is Same-Sightedness : 
Make us both the same Brahman ! 
One piece of iron is the knife in the hand of the butcher; 
Another piece of iron is the image in the temple; 
3ut when they touch the philosopher’s stone, 
Both turn to gold. 
So, Lord, look not upon my evil qualities! 
Thy name, O Lord, is Same-Sightedness : 
Make us both the same Brahman!” 


Or, as the great sermon of Buddha put it, that first great 
sermon at Benares: ‘The dew-drop slips into the shining sea. 
Nay, the delusion was that thou wert the dew-drop. Zou art 
the ocean!” 

Having reached such an aim for the religious struggle, such 
a vision fot the whole light of life, you will easily see that if 
the universe is indeed this unity, if the whole delusion be 
indeed that we are limited, that we are drops in the infinite, — 
if the whole notion of the finite is our pitiful illusion, —then 
beauty and science and effort and religion become only different 
formule, different ways of expressing the one great eternal 
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truth. The scientist is as much a saint, the artist is as much 
a saint, as the religious prophet. 

We come now to another, and I cannot think in America 
to-day the least important, of the services for which the Orient 
will eventually lay us under obligation. Just as the missionary 
in India is obliged, before he begins the work of proselytism, 
to start anti-alcohol societies, because along with European 
ideas of religion inevitably come European ideas on alcohol- 
ism — the carrying of a great idea carrying also a small habit 
in its train —so we of the West are yet to be beholden to 
the people of the East for the most passionate impulse of 
simplicity and renunciation in common life that the world has 
ever seen. I think that the hope of this country, and the 
hope of England, and of all the luxurious and money-loving 
West, lies not in driving poverty out, but in the love of pov- 
erty — in espousing it as the old saints and people espoused 
it; and this, if it is to come to us at all, will come through 
the genius of the people of the Orient. 


But if these things are true, they also imply, as I believe, 
that the next step before the Christian church —and we do 
well to think about the Christian church and the program that 
lies before her, great and world-wide as she may become — is 
the recognition of the fact that salvation is not something 
limited to her fold; that the pursuit of the soul after God is 
not something limited by that divine incarnation of our Lord 
in Judea and Galilee; but that salvation and the pursuit of 
the soul after God, and the Sacramental Life (whatever these 
may be and however we may define them), are universal with 
the spirit of man the world over; that there are no barriers 
of race or time so soon as we are willing to see that there 
are none. 

I think too that there is no greater fact approaching than 
the fact that the “ Christian ’’— the natural Christian and the 
developed Christian — will be found as often in China or 
Japan as here; the Hindu will be found here as often as 
there; the Buddhist and the Moslem will be found the world 
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over. There will be no geographical demarkation between 
men. The psychological unit and his appropriate psycholog- 
ical culture will be found the ultimate elements of society. 
And for my part, I think those souls will be rich who, in that 
day, may find themselves the choosers of the daily prayer of 
the Hindu idolater : 


“From the unreal lead us to the Real, 
From darkness lead us unto Light, 
From death lead us to Immortality. 
Reach us through and through ourself, 
And evermore protect us—O Thou Terrible! — 
From ignorance, by Thy sweet, compassionate Face!” 


{ Applause. | 


THE PRESIDENT. — Perhaps I ought to explain that Miss 
Noble is a member in good and regular standing of the Church 
of England. [Laughter.] We are all glad that it is large 
enough to contain her. [Applause. ] 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce as the last speaker 
this afternoon a preacher of “ The Religion of Humanity,”— 
Professor Edward Howard Griggs, late of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, California. The Religion of Humanity is too large 
to have a denominational pulpit, and therefore Professor Griggs 
speaks from the platform. I welcome him to the broad plat- 
form of the Free Religious Association. [Applause. ] 
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ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR EDWARD HOWARD 
GRIGGS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

Your presence here to-day, and all of the addresses to which 
we have listened, are an expression of the great upheaval in 
the religious life which has taken place in our century. It has 
been a century of discovery, a century when new points of 
view have been developed, and when the old landmarks, the 
old moorings of our faith, have seemed to slip insensibly away. 
The ancient who looked at the stars above, and felt that God 
had placed them there to light his path in the world, felt indeed 
that his life was important and that God might see him in the 
midst of the multitude of his fellows. But we, who look 
through the telescope at some nebula in the vast of space, and 
wonder how many worlds like ours might be made out of it in 
the abyss of time that stretches away beyond us, begin to 
wonder whether any power in the world could discover us; 
begin to ask ourselves andthe universe the question over 
again, — whether this consciousness of which we boast, this 
great wealth of ideas and aspirations that surge across our 
experiences and lift us, means more than some storm, some 
chance perturbation off in the corner of the universe, which 
comes no one knows whence and departs leaving the great 
abyss of things undisturbed. 

So the ancient who looked over human history and felt that 
some five or six thousand years summed up the world, and that 
his people were the chosen people of all, could feel that the 
Divine Being was occupied with his welfare. But we, who try 
to imagine how many years it has taken to mould life into the 
shape in which we see it to-day — we begin to wonder whether 
we have not mistaken human history, and whether the four or 
five or six thousand years of which we can know something 
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have any historical meaning apart from the biological ages 
which preceded them. In other words, every one to-day who 
thinks at all has been driven into the arena and must fight out 
for himself the great problems of life. The questions which 
came to a Plato and an Aristotle in ancient times come to 
every thinking man to-day. It is not only the philosopher, it 
is we, the plain every-day people, who must face these ques- 
tions; we must struggle on and on with these problems if we 
are to live. For, after all, men live by faith and love. They 
must believe something; they must have some hold upon the 
great spiritual realities if they are to go on in life. 

The eighteenth century, with its enlightenment, and a good 
part of the science of our century, have developed a kind of 
toleration of indifference — have held that, after all, it makes 
no difference what men believe: the problem is what they do. 
If it were possible to separate action and faith, this might have 
some shadow of truth in it. But all that we do reacts upon 
what we believe, and what we believe is the inspiration of our 
active life. We are climbing the great mountain of human 
endeavor, and every upward step of active effort enlarges the 
range of our vision and gives us new ideas, new sight of what 
the world means, and a new ideal and a new inspiration to 
struggle on in the path of life. We cannot separate belief 
and action. We cannot separate religious problems from 
problems of practical life. And after all, the materialism to be 
dreaded is not the theoretic disbelief in spiritual truths; it is 
the practical living as if there were no significance in life, as if 
there were no element in human nature of eternal or infinite 
worth, and as if the passing pleasure or interest of the day 
were the whole end to be sought. So it is a matter of profound 
importance what we believe, modifying, as it must continually, 
our practical action. What we say in answer to the great 
riddles of ‘God, freedom, immortality, — this does determine 
the practical choice that we make from day to day, —our 
effort and our failure and our struggle in the path of life. 

It becomes important, too, that faith should be progressive. 
If faith were to cease to struggle there would be no advance 
in the active life. As all life in the active world depends on 
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going on from less to more, so faith must ever be dynamic, so 
its forms must be ever subject to change. If they crystallize, 
if they harden down, then revolution is necessary, because 
evolution, the sober and quiet development, has failed. And 
yet any faith is better than no faith. Those of us who believe 
in ideas which we consider newer, more modern, and freer than 
others, let us not forget that we cannot live upon negations, 
and that the most crude dogmatism or superstition the world 
has ever seen is better than a mere empty reaction against it. 
Reaction has no more significance, not as much, as the thing 
against which it protests. We cannot live on protests. It is 
therefore that Tennyson advises us so wisely : 


“ Leave thou thy sister, when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views; 
Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days.” 


The meaning of faith, the significance of faith, is to live a life 
of melodious days —is to work out the most beautiful of all 
songs we can lift up to the divine, a song of the true and 
beautiful in life. 

It is impossible to go back into that which we have outgrown. 
If we take the chrysalis off of the creature which has not 
grown its wings, it is neither worm nor fly. If we try to adapt 
the chrysalis of yesterday to the life of to-day it is not only a 
giving up of the possibility of broadening that life, but a giving 
up of the very basis of life upon which all else must depend. 
And if we find ourselves awakened into the darkness of despair 
we must struggle on through; there is no way of going back 
without meeting death; there is no way of sitting down without 
meeting the death of inaction. We must go through the dark- 
ness, and struggle into light. 

There are two elements in the religious life. The spiritual 
religion of all ages has aimed at the solution of two great prob- 
lems, the individual and the social problems. It has asked 
itself two fundamental questions, What am I in relation to the 
infinite life of the universe? What are my obligations as a 
social being? The religion of every age has made its own 
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answer to these questions, clothing them over and over again 
in changing forms and institutions and creeds which move the 
world, but which in time crystallize and fail to have the signifi- 
cance that once belonged to them. An individual is moulded 
more and more by his faith. So with the age in which we live. 
If we would understand the deepest strains of life in any 
century, any period of time, we must ask, What does it lay to 
heart ? What is its faith? What is its fundamental religion ? 
Not the mere profession, but the deeper, underlying spiritual 
life that is translating itself into institution and art and science 
as time goes on. 

We look out upon our world, upon these present decades of 
our century, and we wonder whether religion be dead. We 
see great institutions everywhere accumulating wealth ; we see 
the increase of ritualism; we see the tendency on the part of 
those who have attained a certain degree of ease to ask that 
their religion may be carried out for them in the “ establish- 
ment,” instead of struggling for themselves. And then we 
turn to the practical world, and we find men who not only do 
wrong but those whose aims ought to be higher, who started 
out in life with great aspirations, feeling that they cannot dis- 
entangle their lives from the system in which they live. They 
are caught in the cog-wheels of an industrial system, a system 
of life which they cannot change, and so they give up the 
struggle, refusing to make the effort, contenting themselves 
with the feeling that, after all, they are not to blame. Thus 
they do nothing to check the increase of evil that we all deplore 
on every hand, and the pessimist among us declares that our 
life has descended to the plane of the degenerate Roman world. 
It cannot be denied that we, as was the case with the Romans, 
have lost our older faith, while as for the changing conditions 
which confront us, we have nothing with which we can meet 
them, nothing to transfigure them and give them vitality. And 
so, as the darkness descended upon the world in those early 
days, bringing on the night of chaos of the early medieval 
centuries, we feel that a similar darkness may be coming upon 
us now, 

It is true there are superficial likenesses to the conditions 
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that existed in the time of the decaying Roman empire. It 
is true that the old faith has lost its hold upon our heart and 
upon our conduct. But, on the other hand, it is equally true 
that we are young, that life seems all before us where to choose, 
that we believe in its opportunity and its responsibility ; and 
those of us who find ourselves the most tangled in the per- 
plexing web of circumstances ask with earnestness that the 
leader might come, that the man of vision, the seer and prophet 
might come, who could tell us what is significant and what is 
helpful, and call the world back to the simple realities of human 
life. 

Under the enormous increase in the world’s equipment of 
material civilization, there is always a change no less significant 
in spiritual life. And when we come to estimate human prog- 
ress, when we try to understand the movement of civilization 
in any deep sense, we see that it is not this accumulation of 
material things that brings value, but it is the interpretation 
of them ir terms of the spirit. It is the use of them by man, 
and in man’s growing life. Unless so used, these tools which 
civilization has afforded us will injure instead of assisting us. 
All the wealth of civilization, all the means of communication, 
the industrial plant, the educational institution, and the rest of 
them, —all the material which is at our disposal, — unless we 
use them to advance man’s progress, that which ought to serve 
our human will becomes our master. As one of those prophets 
said who was spoken of this morning, —the greatest of which 
our country can boast, — “things” seem to be in the saddle. 
«“ Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” 

If we would understand the meaning of this change in the 
external world, we must remember that this century has been 
marked by two great qualities, unprecedented so far as their 
practical effect upon the life of western civilization is concerned. 
One of these is the refining of the personal relations of life ; 
the refining of the personal spirit. I am not of those who 
believe that personality comes before the development of the 
world’s deeper life, but I feel that one of the tests of life 
everywhere, one of the ways in which we can measure the 
growth of the human spirit, is the evolution of spiritual person- 
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ality. But I use the term in a lofty way, in a large way. It 
is the content of the personal experience that deepens as we 
go on in civilization, gathering up the great world into the inner 
life. The progress of the ages in science has been a conver- 
sion of Nature and universal human experience into personal 
experience. The progress of the ages in art has been the 
unfolding of our dream over the canvases and the marbles of 
history. The evolution of the deeper personal life comes with 
the higher progress of the nation, and not at the beginning. 
Primitive men were cradled in the lap of humanity, even as 
children are to-day. Children drink in love, as flowers drink 
in sunshine. It is only when they have passed through the 
period of reaction, the period which separates the individual 
from all the universe, that they live and learn to love person- 
ally, independently. 

Moreover, it is only then that they come into the personal 
sympathies of human life; into the second of these great 
qualities which mark the civilization of our time, namely, the 
growth of the ideal of human brotherhood — not merely as 
the dream of some prophet or seer of the ages, but as a prac- 
tical matter in the civilization that we are living to-day. One 
cannot love his fellow-man unless his own personal life is 
developed independently. The stars are held in their courses, 
they swing with measured speed about central suns, because 
of the balance of two leanings, the centrifugal and the cen- 
tripetal; were either to be broken, chaos would result. One 
takes every atom of matter toward the centre of the universe, 
wherever it may be; the other, away from the centre. In 
the spiritual world we find the same two forces at work 
everywhere,— the sense of universal brotherhood, the sense 
that we will not win success at the expense of our less 
fortunate fellows; and the sense that we will not lend our 
strength to the feet of unscrupulous heroes, but that life for 
one can only be perfected in harmony with all. This is the 
demand that we must make increasingly as our civilization goes 
on. And our own institutions in this democratic and modern 
world have this ideal — the lifting of every woman and man on 
toward all the great ends of life which are worth seeking. 
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This brotherhood is the force that draws us to the centre of 
the universe; this it is that identifies us with the divine, 
because it identifies us with what is human; it is this that 
makes each realize that he is the centre of the universe. 

The lesson of the age is the experience of yesterday. By 
it man learns that he can go on in the unfolding of his life, 
ever reaching out toward the image of his God, which he con- 
tinually approximates without ever entirely reaching. Yes, the 
personal experience, the deepening of the personal love, the 
unfolding and broadening of the personal relations —this is 
the source of that instinct of brotherhood, that idea which 
swings us together in common enthusiasm for those ends 
which are universally human. 

And this it is, these two qualities, which marks the Religion 
of Humanity; it is these two qualities which more and more 
come as the flower of the spiritual life — not in one institution 
or church alone, not in Christianity alone or in Judaism alone, 
or in any religion alone; but which are coming more and more 
all over the face of the earth: the sense that we must identify 
ourselves with all, and the sense that, after all, within every 
soul there is a possibility of the highest life, and that the life 
placed within our own control, the life that we can lift or ruin 
by our action or failure —this is the life for which we are 
most responsible. 

It is coming everywhere. Religion is growing more infi- 
nitely personal. We realize, as was quoted in one of the 
papers this morning, that if there are three thousand people 
in a town there ought to be three thousand different faiths. 
Each ought to be individual, personal. There are as many 
paths to God, another has said, as there are stars in the 
heavens at night; there are as many ways of lite as there are 
flowers that dot the meadows; and each has its own oppor- 
tunity, each has its own means. Only as we are taught to 
embrace the personal attitude of individual souls, and yet more 
and more a community of feeling, do we come into more and 
more aspiration, into more and more realization that the ages 
are our common inheritance and belong to all of us only as 
they belong to each of us as sons of God. 
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And yet the course of religion is marked with such tragedies 
all along the way — the pathos of misunderstanding, the pathos 
of fear! Go back to ancient times; see the Persian and 
Egyptian statues, — colossal statues carved in stone, and man 
trembling before the effigies of his own creation, offering 
sacrifices of his fellow-men to propitiate them, and living under 
the personal fear of their mysterious power. All through the 
medieval period of Christianity there is much of the same 
terror of the person of the unknown God, so unapproachable, 
so remote that the Christ must come to mediate between God 
and man. And then Christ becomes too far off for our 
individual prayer to reach, so that the human mother must 
intercede. And then the human saints and martyrs must 
mediate with her as she, too, becomes awe-inspiring. And so 
the process went on—man trembling in terror before the 
creations of his own spirit. The great cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages, with their spires of aspiration, with their mag- 
nificent Gothic arches, with the life in the organ-music that 
sweeps over us and seems to draw the breath out of our 
bodies — the medieval cathedrals are no more the expression 
of aspiration than they are of the slavery and fear of the 
multitudes who lived in terror of, while they gave their lives 
to erect temples to, that Spirit. 

But a change has come. Man had said, God is power, God 
is intellect, God is self-contemplation. Now he has learned to 
say, God is love—meaning the thing that he finds in the 
human spirit that is the highest and best key to unlock what- 
ever mystery the-universe may have ultimately to reveal. And 
so the religion of fear is passed, and although it may survive 
here and there in some darkening superstition that crushes 
life instead of uplifting it, we have learned to look in upon our 
own soul. Unless we can love our own brother whom we have 
seen, we cannot love any power in the universe that we have 
not seen; and unless we can discover in the humblest of our 
brothers whom we have seen some glimpse of the divine, we 
can hardly hope that the dream will unfold anywhere. 

And again, the pathos that there has been all along the 
line of human history, through the persecution and misunder- 
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standing of one by the other —oh, the pathos of it !—the 
sacrifice of men in the advancing march of life! They have 
been glad to go. As one has said, they carried their blood to 
the market of the ages, and they were willing to give it with 
absolute freedom. They did not ask pay, and it was part of 
the truth of their ministry, of their prophetic life, that they 
were willing to give without counting the cost. But we, who 
did not give them time and opportunity to justify themselves,— 
we, the world who would not listen to their message, who have 
crucified our saviors, who have misunderstood our prophets, 
who have refused to listen to our leaders,— we are to blame 
for the sacrifice of those men who stood on the advancing 
margin of life. And it is not all ended yet. There are still 
contempt and misunderstanding as hard to bear as one needs 
to find. 

A great mountain-peak still rises before us. We have been 
climbing this mountain ; if we could reach its summit we should 
find the paths united in one there. If we could get to the top 
of it all, should we not see the clear, sweet vision of life and 
all of the elements which make it up? But we do not reach 
the summit; each sees the world from his own point of view. 
One climbs over rocks and a stubble-field with some glimpse 
of the valley below, and he says, “ Brother, the mountain is 
all rocks and stubble-field.” Another finds himself in the cool 
and refreshing portion, —there is no wide vision for him, but 
the murmuring of the leaves and the brook and the song of 
the wind. He says, ‘‘ Brother, the world is a sweet and 
beautiful world; come with us beside the still waters and in 
the green pastures, and you shall find the peace that passeth 
understanding.”” Another finds himself on the precipice ; he 
can only stick his bleeding fingers into the crevice of the rock 
to save himself from falling. He says, “ Brother, don’t let go ; 
climb on and on; it may be there is a summit that we can 
reach —we cannot tell; meantime we must cling to the bare 
rock of this precipice of life.” But by and by somebody 
might look down and say, “ It is true, there are the bare, rocky 
pastures and the stubble-fields ; and there are the green forest 
and the still waters and the beautiful peace and the song of 
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the birds; and there is the bare precipice. But the light of 
of God is shining down over them all.” 

Infinite willingness to be patient —is this not necessary in 
any really free religious life? Does not the Religion of 
Humanity demand that we should strive — not to be “ tolerant,” 
not to let people alone in their beliefs: that is no virtue: but 
to welcome the man who differs from us ;' to try to take his 
point of view; to get the lesson of the precipice side by side 
with the song of the forest; to understand all these varied 
paths, so intricate and difficult, by which the human spirit has 
toiled in its long way towards the divine and come out in the 
end into a broader life and into a sweeter and clearer air that 
leads into the brotherhood of the spirit? So we begin to see 
the sun above us all. At least, we can see the light shine down 
from it and over our varying paths, and can realize that the 
religion of fear and the religion of persecution and the religion 
of misunderstanding must be a thing of yesterday, and that 
the Religion of Humanity, consecrated in the devotion and 
faith of the individual soul and consecrated in the sense of 
the brotherhood of all mankind, must come more and more 
as the issue of the progress of the spiritual life. 

How we are longing that this may be made fully clear to 
us in the words of some one of the seers of yesterday or of 
to-morrow! The world waits breathless for such seers — for 
a Saint Francis of Assisi, with his deep sense of unity with 
the Divine Life; for a Savonarola, with as thrilling a message 
as his to the Florentines; for inspirers like all those great 
teachers of the.ages who came to call men back from the 
senseless rush for things which do not count for the life of 
the morrow,— back to simplicity and peace, back to love, back 
to work, back to earnest and consecrated worship of great 
ideals, those simple yet lofty realities which, like air and sun- 
shine for the physical life, make up the spiritual world. The 
things which most engross us do not make life; they do not 
give us the bread of the spirit, the thing for which we hunger, 
the thing we would welcome if it might but come to us. 

The Religion of Humanity is to make a union of our great 
ideals with our common life — it is somehow to get the 
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dream down into the detail of our daily work; to unite those 
things which are highest in our aspirations with those things 
necessary in the kind of world in which we find ourselves, 
thus dignifying life and making humanity realize that the 
things which are eternal in their meaning are not enshrined 
in hoarded relics of antiquity, but in the hearts of women 
and the deeds of men who are consecrated to noble endeavors. 
In all that we know of this great universe there is nothing 
that more demands our reverence, nothing that seems more 
wonderful an experience to us, than this human part, the 
potentiality of this common human life. 

This is the Religion of Humanity, which shall come to us 
as we go on towards and approximate those ideals which are 
unfolded in our higher vision. This is the faith which is to 
dignify our world and make us find the Golden Age here and 
now, the land on which we tread a Holy Land, and the King- 
dom of Heaven the common daily routine of our daily life, 
with its sweet and its smart, its days of defeat and its days of 
success, and all the wonder and mystery of it! This is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, if we can only transfigure it by the 
light of the ideal and the wisdom and sweetness and peace 
and joy of the Religion of Humanity. [Applause. | 
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The annual Festival of the Association was held on Friday 
evening, at the Quincy House, with a reception from six to 
seven o'clock, after which supper was served in the large 
dining-room, every seat being occupied. 

The theme for the evening’s consideration was “ The Glad 
Tidings of Free Religion.” Rabbi Charles Fleischer presided, 
and the speakers were President Lewis G. Janes, Mr. Ernest 
Howard Crosby, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Professor Edward Howard Griggs, Miss Margaret 
Noble, Miss Maria L. Baldwin, and Mr. Shehadi Abd-Allah 
Shehadi. The sole survivor of the noted Hutchinson family 
of Anti-Slavery singers, Mr. John Hutchinson, was present, 
and several times during the evening pleased the company by 
singing. 

At the conclusion of the supper, Rabbi Fleischer called the 
meeting to order, speaking as follows : 


OPENING REMARKS OF RABBI CHARLES 
% FLEISCHER, 


The congregation will please come to order, and we will 
begin our everfing service. [Laughter.] 

Our text for the evening is “The Glad Tidings of Free 
Religion.” The text could be, and, if sought, would be, found 
among all men and in the scriptures of all sects or sectlessness. 
To-night I would be happy to preach the sermon on our chosen 
text, but suppose I have been honored with the presidency of 
the meeting partly in order that you might be spared that 


lengthy sermon. 
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However, it is a great privilege even to sound the key-note 
for this evening’s glorious chorus of faith. I take it that, 
however lax denominationalists and however poor sectarians 
some of us may be, none of us here are lacking in loyalty to 
the cause of free religion, or lacking in riches of faith in the 
essential spirituality of our human nature, That, I believe, is 
the positive word which our Free Religious Association wants 
to say,—namely: That bibles and scriptures are the expres- 
sion of the divine spirit struggling for utterance in man. 
That “inspiration ’’ is God’s reply to our aspiration. That 
“revelation” is the answer to man’s constant and invincible 
searching in the realm of Truth. That the human being is 
naturally and inevitably religious, reverent, moral, capable of 
infinite development in all the complex aspects of his nature. 
That religious organization is valuable mainly to give organized 
force to the embodied ideals of persons and peoples. 

Such are the “glad tidings of free religion.” The world is 
gradually coming into the consciousness that not only has 
religion been a factor in social evolution, but that religiousness 
is a happy and an inalienable fact in our human nature. 
Bibles, churches and priests are a help in the development of 
this fact, but the free man is religious independent of these 
aids. This indisputable and inalienable fact our Free Religious 
Association desires again to state to-night, and to emphasize 
joyously as the best of glad tidings. So much let us recognize ; 
more will then come. 

The permanence of religion as an organized force can be 
assured only by the successful appeal of the ideal to the minds 
of the younger generation. The time has almost passed when 
any religion can take for granted the loyalty of children to the 
faith of the fathers. No longer the son of a Presbyterian will 
necessarily also be a Presbyterian, or even a member of any 
sect ; and so on all along the lines of sectarianism. At last, 
men are coming to know that religion exists for them, and not 
they for religion; that the sects at best can no longer be 
masters, but only servants, giving organized force to individual 
beliefs and ideals. 

Man is indulging in a spiritual Declaration of Independence. 
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Real religion will not suffer from this attitude, but only the 
sham sort, which regards itself as the end to be glorified rather 
than as a means to the larger end of assisting in the glorifica- 
tion of our human nature. Naturally, the first effect of such 
a Declaration of Independence has been negative; but just as 
truly as America has been endeavoring this past century to 
establish democracy after dissolving the ties which had con- 
nected her with England, so also it is necessary for every man 
who has declared his spiritual independence of the past, his 
independence of Sinais and of bibles, of churches and of 
priests, to prove himself capable of religious self-government. 
This, I believe, the coming generations will do. All the 
religious books and institutions have been the more or less 
complete expressions, for the time being, of the religious nature 
of man. These expressions tend always towards greater com- 
pleteness, —the later, broadly speaking, usually supplanting 
or, at least, enhancing the earlier. But man never has been; 
nor in his nature ever can be, without some at least temporarily 
satisfying formulation of his faith, his belief, his ideals. The 
coming generations will be richer spiritually, and not poorer, 
than any that have preceded. 

Taking for granted that these words strike, so far as I can 
do it at this moment, the key-note for this evening’s grand 
chorus of faith, I shall now, with great satisfaction, relinquish 
for some minutes the privilege of standing before you, and 
shall introduce one who has stood before us devotedly all this 
blessed day, — who has inspired us, stimulated us, and made 
us feel that, in ‘choosing him for the Presidency of this Asso- 
ciation, we have chosen one who has given it, and will still 
more in the future give it, free and full and beautiful life. I 
take great pleasure in presenting to you our well-beloved 
Dr. Lewis G. Janes. [Applause. ] 
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Povo Ir PRESIDENT LEWIS G. JANES. 
THE GLAD TIDINGS OF FREE RELIGION, 


Mr. Chairman, and Friends : — 

After the poetry and exhortation and inspiration of this 
eventful day, you will only expect from me to-night a little 
plain prose. Lest that prose should be in somewhat more 
serious vein than has usually been the custom in.these evening 
meetings, I wish to say that the topic of our Festival speeches 
is always intended to be very loosely attached to the remarks 
that follow, and that all speakers are at full liberty, not merely 
to comment upon the papers which are read, or on the 
Addresses preceding their own, but to take almost any vein of 
thought that they may desire. 


“ Beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings —that publisheth Peace.” 

If Peace is indeed the evangel for which the world groaneth 
and travaileth, as the ancient prophet declared, — though this 
seems to be questioned in our day and generation by the 
advocates of a “strenuous life,” — then truly are the principles 
of Free Religion “glad tidings of great joy” to the warring 
sects, to the clashing creeds, and to the perplexed minds of 
earnest seekers for the Truth. For this way only lies the hope 
of peace : —in guaranteed freedom in religion, mutual respect 
for differing intellectual opinions, the submission of all mooted 
questions in religion and ethics to the friendly arbitrament of 
scientific study and investigation, and the recognition of the 
supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life as a 
deeper basis of fellowship and united effort for the world’s 
betterment than any mere consensus of intellectual judg- 
ments. [Applause. ] 

Let us consider briefly the profound significance of these 
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great underlying principles of the Free Religious movement. 
In the notable address of William J. Potter, then the honored 
President of this Association, at its twenty-sixth anniversary 
meeting held as a part of the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in 1893, he called attention to the fact that “The 
Free Religious Association was one of the legitimate issues of 
that wonderful period of the gestation of ideas which came in 
this country in the last half of the Great War for extinguishing 
the Slaveholders’ Rebellion.” ‘Ideas and principles,” he said, 
“which make a country worth suffering and dying for, and 
worth living for, were then pushed to the front.” Chief among 
these ideas was the great principle of personal liberty, a prin- 
ciple not new to Americans in theory, but to which the circum- 
stances of the time lent new emphasis and significance, and 
which, by the Emancipation Proclamation and the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, was for the first time 
expressly recognized in our fundamental law. 

What these great charters of human liberty assured, as we 
fondly believed, to the American citizen in his legal and 
political relations, the platform of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion declared to be the only true basis of fellowship among the 
builders of character and workers for the world’s salvation. 
The movement inaugurated by this Association was a radical 
revolt against narrower creedal conditions of fellowship, even 
in the most liberal of the sects; and its great word for free- 
dom in religion must forever stand as the high-water mark of 
the rational religious sentiment, toward the recognition of 
which all futuré religious progress must always tend. To-day 
we are told that freedom is but a condition; that its political 
value has been over-estimated — and its religious value, I 
suppose, as well; that it is good for some — for those who are 
“fitted” for it—but not for all; and that those self-judged 
by the ultimate test of brute supremacy to pose as the “ fit”’ 
have a God-given right to dole out a modicum of freedom and 
impose the conditions of citizenship upon the weak and 
undeveloped. It is true that freedom is only a condition; but 
it is the absolutely necessary condition to all normal develop- 
ment, either in grace or in citizenship. Freedom is opportunity, 
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and without opportunity, there can be no achievement. The 
measure of freedom, in thought-expression and in the practical 
life of the world, is a more searching test of the standards 
and values of civilization than wealth, education, industrial 
progress or military power, for it is the condition precedent to 
all permanent social or individual growth. This is no mere 
a priori theory, either in politics or in religion ; it is the latest 
word of social science and social psychology as well as the 
basic principle of Free Religion. Let us guard it, therefore, 
by tongue and pen, if necessary with our heart’s blood, as the 
very palladium of our national and individual life; and let us 
forever remember that it is the poor, the weak, the ignorant, 
the undeveloped, who need most this essential condition of a 
larger and diviner life; that we are members one of another, 
and the preservation of our own liberties depends, in the last 
analysis, upon our respect for the liberties of our brother-nen — 
the very lowest and humblest of them. [Applause.] 

But liberty is not merely the condition of all normal life and 
growth, it is also an inseparable factor in that scientific study 
of the religious nature and experience of man which is one of 
the avowed objects of this Association. This wedding of 
Freedom and Science in the declared basis of our associated 
life is a fact of the deepest significance. The renaissance and 
expansion of the ideal of personal liberty is no more a signifi- 
cant characteristic of the time which gave birth to the Free 
Religious movement than is the dawn of that new era of 
science marked by the discovery of the doctrine of Evolution. 
In 1855 Spencer’s “ Principles of Psychology ”’ was published, 
in which the doctrine of Evolution was distinctly recognized 
as a factor in the development of mind as well as of organic 
life. In 1859, Darwin’s “Origin of Species”’ revealed an 
important and fundamental law of the evolutionary process. 
In 1861, antedating by a year or two the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, Spencer’s “ First Principles” of a Synthetic Philos- 
ophy was given to the world, with the prospectus of his entire 
system. The late Professor Edward L. Youmans, for some 
years a Vice-President of this Association, was the first man 
to welcome this new birth’of the scientific spirit in America, 
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where it has since found its most intelligent appreciation and 
substantial support ; and to his influence more than to that of 
any other single man are due the encouragement and aid so 
generously tendered to Darwin, Spencer and their great 
co-laborers. 

There is evidence that the twin principles of freedom and a 
scientific method were included in our Constitution by no 
chance impulse. The wise men who were the founders of 
this Association fully realized that the opportunity of freedom 
must be well-used to win for mankind the benediction of a 
larger and more enduring fellowship in the spirit. In the 
Radical magazine of April, 1867, 1 find a significant article by 
the Rev. Edward C. Towne on “The Demand for Religious 
Association’ —an article which must have been written at 
least two months before this Association was formed — in 
which occur these words: “The formation of a FREE 
RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, ¢o promote the scientific 
study of theology, to advance the interests of pure and rational, 
religion, and to increase fellowship in the spirit,* cannot be 
postponed to the petty exigencies of any sect, or to those even, 
still petty as compared with the demands of humanity, of that 
which exalts itself in the world as ‘Christianity.’” In this 
article, Mr. Towne further declares: “Thus the first spoken 
word of the new faith is freedom; but this is no longer barren 
freedom. It but makes room for the largest spiritual faith, 
faith in the close communion of the Infinite Spirit with the 
spirit of man. In the unfolding of this faith there comes the 
recognition of absolute brotherhood among men, a church of 
the spirit broad as humanity.” 

Two things therefore are fundamental in the platform of 
this Association: freedom, and a scientific method, which is 
simply the method of scholarly, unbiased research applied to 
all religious and ethical problems. But there is also a third 
principle,— the beacon-light and goal of the other two,—* to 
increase fellowship in spirit.” The individualism of freedom 
is to be supplemented by the moral and educational influences 
of voluntary associated effort. In the realization of this third 


* The capitals and italics are given as originally printed. 
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object of its organized life, the Free Religious Association has, 
superficially, seemed to be less successful, perhaps, than in 
demonstrating the utility and necessity of the other two. 
This were indeed the fact if the influence of its work is to be 
tested by the numbers directly affiliated with it. Never has 
our actual membership exceeded a few hundred; but the Free 
Religious Association has nevertheless been a pervasive influ- 
ence and stimulus for the ideals of a larger, undogmatic basis 
of fellowship, which has been felt, I cannot doubt, far beyond 
the boundaries of this organization, Even the standards of 
democracy cannot obliterate the fact that quality is often a 
more potent indication of values than mere quantity, and cer- 
tainly the quality of our active membership has been the high- 
est and the best. We have been teachers of the teachers of 
men. A law of spiritual affinity and natural selection has 
drawn to our fellowship many of the greatest names in litera- 
ture, philanthropy and social service that America has yet 
given to the world. Untrammeled by inherited traditions, 
conventions and precedents, this Association has stood not 
merely for the theoretical expression of its ideals, but also for 
the reform of those laws and institutions which in any way 
interfere with their complete realization. It has accepted fully 
the American doctrine of the complete separation of Church 
and State, and has clearly seen that the exemption of ecclesi- 
astical property from taxation is only another way of compelling 
individuals to aid in supporting institutions in which they have 
no interest, which indeed they may regard as in many ways 
detrimental to the best interests of society. The moral influ- 
ence of the Free Religious Association, therefore, has always 
been exercised in favor of the abolition of such exemptions, 
for the freeing of the Sunday holiday from Puritanical restric- 
tions on the liberty of individuals, and the consistent applica- 
tion of the principle of fair play and equal opportunity for 
differing modes of religious faith. This position we have 
taken in no spirit of iconoclasm, but in the interest of religion 
itself, the pure spirit and vital influence of which are always 
contaminated by dependence on State-supported institutions. 
From this platform, too, have gone forth no uncertain words 
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for justice and peace in our international relations, and hope 
for the struggling and oppressed, at home and abroad. 

While the Constitution of the Free Religious Association 
declares that ‘‘ Membership in this Association shall leave each 
individual responsible for his own opinions alone, and affect in 
no degree his relation to other associations,” it by no means 
follows that its influence has been wholly negative as regards 
the evolution of religious thought and the solution of the 
great underlying problems of ethics and the religious life. 
The willingness to submit the subject-matter of all such ques- 
tions to the free and rational arbitrament of the method of 
scientific research and investigation implies the obligation of 
individuals to accept what appear to be the logical results of 
such investigations. The gospel of Free Religion is no static 
body of doctrine, but an infinite fountain of living and pro- 
gressive truth, ever responding with lessons of diviner beauty 
and deeper significance to the open soul and inquiring mind, 
and energizing as courage to meet and grapple with the prob- 
lems of daily duty. 

All positive and constructive truth, justified by scientific 
research and the laws of our rational nature, is thus open to 
the disciple of Free Religion, but the final arbiter for each 
must be the conclusion of the individual judgment. This is 
the method of science everywhere. To-day the doctrine of 
Evolution is a universally accepted principle of modern science ; 
but no scientific body has made acquiescence in it a condition 
of fellowship, has endorsed it by resolution, or declared it an 
article of faith’by any sort of verbal formula. Science never 
erects even the “consensus of the competent” into a dogma, 
or imposes the conclusions of to-day on any mind which may 
be logically compelled to question them to-morrow. 

These, then, are the glad tidings of Free Religion: that the 
mind of man is free and must forever be assured the oppor- 
tunity for the legitimate exercise of its liberty; that Truth 
is the normal goal of its legitimate effort, and can be pro- 
gressively attained by unbiased research in accordance with 
the scientific method; that Truth can only be fruitful when 
embodied in the life as Righteousness; that the supremacy 
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of practical morality in all the relations of life should there- 
fore be emphasized, and a universal fellowship in spirit for the 
realization of ethical ends should supplant the narrower basis 
of sectarian organization as the foundation of the moral and 
religious life. ‘ 

Not by dogma, not by compulsion, not by revolution, shall 
the glad tidings of Free Religion make their way to ultimate 
control over the hearts and minds and consciences of men, but 
by a normal process of growth from within, like that which 
in every Springtime brings again the everlasting miracle of 
Nature in the growth of foliage and flowers. The God of this 
newer and diviner gospel comes not in the whirlwind of force 
and controversy, not by the might of armies, the greed of gain, 
the rack and torture of the Inquisition, or the compulsion of 
conquest and misdirected missionary zeal, but in the “still, 
small voice” of divine reason, intuition and conscience, which 
speaks to every open mind. 

When the glad tidings of Free Religion shall find a per- 
manent lodgment in the minds of men, how will the world 
grow better and diviner under their guidance and inspiration ! 
Then shall there be mutual respect for differing opinions 
instead of jarring conflict or insulting toleration; then shall 
the politician no longer weigh dollars against human souls, or 
deny to the humblest the equal rights and equal opportunities 
which are his birthright; then shall nations no longer make 
war against nations, or sects against sects, but the reign of 
Righteousness shall usher in the reign of Peace. For religion 
is an attitude of the soul toward life itself, not merely specula- 
tion about the nature and purpose of life; and only as the 
principles of Free Religion become embodied in life and 
institutions can they find their complete fulfillment and 
justification. 

While the Nation, like the religious denomination, will still 
play its legitimate part in the evolution of human society, 
political barriers will no longer bar the way to friendly inter- 
national relationships. The triumph of Free Religious prin- 
ciples in our political life will be the harbinger of that World- 
Federation and world-peace which even to-day’s recrudescence 
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of military barbarism in Europe and America distinctly pre- 
figures and prophesies. For, “whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad”; and the madness of political ambition 
and commercial greed cannot long triumph in the light of the 
awakening conscience of a people whose homes are desolated 
and impoverished by the ravages of war. The conceit of 
national and racial superiority which to-day inspires the crusade 
against the weaker races and nations, like the twin conceit of 
sectarian infallibility, must give way to a free differentiation 
of national and racial ideals under friendly intercourse without 
coercion, which alone assures the true scientific conditions of 
social and political development. Putting our creed into our 
deed, fearless of consequences, as were our forefathers at 
Leyden and Plymouth, at Naseby and Bunker Hill; spurning 
all dissimulation and hypocrisy, it is our sacred privilege to 
lead once more the vanguard in this new phase of the age-long 
contest for the liberties of man. [Applause. ] 

Does the smoke of the present conflict obscure the vision 
and make its early realization seem an idle dream? The voice 
of duty is none the less clear and imperative to him who hears, 
and sure also is the final promise. 


“ Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel-comfortings can hear 
O’er the rabble’s laughter ; 
And, while hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 
Of the good hereafter. 


“Knowing this — that never yet 
Share of truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow ; 
After-hands shall sow the seed, 
After-hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 


“Thus, with somewhat of the seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 
_ From the future borrow,— 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And on midnight’s sky of rain 
Paint the golden morrow!” * 


* John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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THe CHAIRMAN. — Mr. John Hutchinson is with us, and 
and he will 


his voice is still with him, we are glad to say, 
enliven our gathering and stimulate us by singing one of his 
good old-time songs. [Applause. } 


Mr. Jonn Hutcnuinson.— My dear friends: I have a 
little instrument here which I would like to play, but just at 
present I know how “ good” people feel when they have “the 
grip,’ —and they say I take hold of their hand as though I 
had it. But to be affected a little in the throat and other 
singing organs is quite unpleasant to me when I attempt to 
come before an enlightened audience, — before the friends 
that I have seen here under similar circumstances, enjoying 
their hospitality and friendship. To-day, when I hear the 
names that have been spoken, — Lucretia Mott, and all the 
others, —how my mind goes back to the interesting times 
that we have spent together! They have passed away, but 
the work is yet to be done —it is only begun. We have an 
eternity before us, and one back of us that we have not 
improved yet. I believe the best way is to take up something 
new. Has anybody thought of anything grand that will con- 
vert this whole world into a brotherhood, into a concrete 
union? What is better than to have appointed meetings, in 
every place on the globe, and say, “‘ We will have a conference 
meeting and talk over this matter of peace and arbitration ”’ ? 

I will sing, friends, a little song called “ The Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man,’’—no flowers expected. 
I remember being in London fifty-three years ago. We had 
in front of us Charles Dickens on one side, and on the other 
side a London cockney who had prepared bunches of flowers 
to throw at the Hutchinsons on the stage. I noticed the 
wreath of flowers which he held. When my sister had sung 
«The May Queen,” which gave the audience much pleasure, 
up came the wreath of flowers. I passed them to her, and 
we sang another song together and retired to the ante-room. 
In came this very man, asking, ‘‘ Where are those flowers ?”’ 
I said, “1 guess they are around here somewhere.”’ “ Well,” 
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he said, “ I want them as quick as I can get them; I am going 
to throw them to another party.” [Laughter. } 

[Mr. Hutchinson then sang the song to which he had 
referred, “ The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man,” which was received with hearty applause. | 


THE CHAIRMAN. — We are all grateful to Mr. Hutchinson 
for giving a tuneful accompaniment to our “Glad Tidings.” 


There is some danger, I fear, that even our liberalism will 
become sectarian. In fact, I remember that one of the 
persons who liked most to be regarded as a liberal illustrated 
the fact that a liberal can become most illiberal, — I believe it 
was during our meetings of last year. There is some danger 
that our liberals will indulge in a peacock pride and point with 
self-sufficiency to their beautiful liberalism. This it would be 
well for us to avoid. The sure way of establishing liberalism 
is by living it one’s self, and expressing it in one’s own Career. 
I feel that Mr. Ernest Howard Crosby has done this well. I 
want to say furthermore, in introducing him, that this after- 
noon he gave me a new phrase, and that was “The pride of 
democracy.” The thought which this suggests to me is: the 
new pride and the new enthusiasm that would furnish the 
spirit for the new and larger and more comprehensive faith. 
I take pleasur€ in presenting Mr. Ernest Howard Crosby. 
[ Applause. | 


REMARKS OF MR. ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 


I did not know until a few minutes ago that I was to be 
called upon this evening. As I have already occupied your 
attention to-day I should be very glad to yield my time this 
evening to any one here who has something new to say. 

It is a strange thing to see religious feeling springing up in 
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many different forms, in many different places;—in this 
meeting here this evening, for instance, which, of course, is a 
familiar matter to you, it has been going on so many years; 
but it is new to me, —this free religious idea, expressed by 
this Association. Only three or four days ago I happened to 
pick up in my study a copy of Lucretius’ “De Natura Rerum,” 
and just glancing by chance over the first two or three pages, 
I noticed that he there, writing sixty or.eighty years before 
the birth of Christ, was congratulating the world on the fact 
that religion was dead. I could not help thinking that, sup- 
posing he should come back to the world to-day and read the 
intermediate history, how surprised he would be. He was a 
man who believed in doing things, as we have been advised to 
do this evening, in the most scientific way. But he overlooked 
the most obvious scientific fact, which he could have found out 
if he could have looked into his own soul for a minute and a 
half, namely, that man is a religious animal. This he totally 
overlooked. He studied the world outside of himself; he did 
not study himself. 

This free religious idea, as I take it, takes cognizance of the 
fact that man is a religious animal, and if we want to find out 
what our religion is, we must look into ourselves. It means 
every man his own pope, as I understand it ; and certainly this 
is the only method by which it can appeal to rational beings. 
There is a great mystery in life and in the universe about us — 
no one can deny that; and our religion is our attitude to that 
mystery. There is no way of getting on without a religion 
except by ignoring that mystery, which is certainly the most 
unscientific thing that a person can do. So, so long as we 
have got to have a religion, it certainly should be a religion 
that suits us as individuals. We cannot get a religion ready- 
made; we have got to be measured for it as we would be 
measured for a suit of clothes, if we want to have it sit well. 
We have each got to have a religion to suit ourselves, and the 
only possible rational appeal to a human being is to his or her 
own consciousness and own experience. 

I remember very well the first time that this matter of 
religion was really brought home to me in that way; it was 
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not very many years ago, either. It was brought home to me 
by a book of Tolstoi’s, and that is one reason that I have had 
always a very high opinion of Tolstoi. It is only natural that 
I should have. I suppose I was just ripe for it at the time, 
and perhaps some book by somebody else might have done it 
precisely as well, but it so happened it was one of Tolstoi’s 
books. It is a book you hear very little of. The translation 
in English is very unsatisfactory. I should not recommend 
the translation to any one, although it was translated by a very 
competent Russian scholar, yet one who was not at all in sym- 
pathy with the book and did not understand it in the least. 
The book in English is called “ Life,” but the translation I 
read was a French one, called “ De La Vie.” I was living in 
Egypt at the time. There was a little book-store in Alexandria 
to which I used to go occasionally, now and then buying a book, 
as it was quite necessary for me to keep up my French. By 
some chance I picked up this book of Tolstoi’s, “De La Vie,” 
and wondered what it was, and bought it. I remember taking it 
up one Sunday morning in my library, and becoming very much 
moved by it, reading it all through in one day, which was quite 
an achievement. I will use my time in just briefly telling you 
the up-shot of that book. 

If there ever was a book that was a personal appeal in 
religious matters, that book is it. There is absolutely nothing 
dogmatic about it. I remember looking it over carefully after 
I had read it; the word “God” is not mentioned in it from 
beginning to end, so completely is the appeal personal. Tolstoi, 
in that book, tries to show what his conception of life is. He 
begins by saying that people who teach us about life can be 
divided into two great classes; he calls them the Scribes and 
the Pharisees. The Scribes he calls the scientific men; and 
the Pharisees the religious teachers. He begins with the 
scientific men, and takes up the popular science of the time,— 
even more popular twenty-five years ago than it is now, —the 
biological evolutionary philosophy. He says that the biologists 
are falling into the same error that all scientific men fall into 
when they have discovered some great new science. When 
the astronomers first discovered astronomy they called them- 
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selves astrologers, and thought their science accounted for 
everything in human life; they thought they could tell your 
character by the stars. They found out their mistake, and 
astronomy took its place among the sister sciences. Precisely 
the same thing happened in chemistry; the first chemists 
called themselves alchemists, and thought they could find the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life and turn metals into 
gold. That idea was exploded, and chemistry took its proper 
place among the sciences. So, he says, in biology we are 
doing the same thing. It is an excellent science, important to 
study, but to suppose we can understand the human soul by 
studying biology is a mistake, just as much as those mistakes 
that were made in chemisty and astronomy. Then he points 
out that the biologists, in studying life, try to find it in some- 
thing as far removed from themselves as possible —if they 
find it in a germ or a microbe or protoplasm they have got 
precisely what they want. As a matter of fact, it does not 
show in the slightest degree what human life is. Then he 
turns to the Pharisees, or religious teachers, and I think most 
of us here to-night would agree with him. He says the vast 
majority repeat the teachings of the original teachers in a 
parrot-like way, until the sense is entirely worn out of them, 
and lose themselves in forms and ceremonies ; and while the 
founders of all these religions have known a great deal about 
life, — what life is, and what it is for, —there is little to be 
learned at the present time from the teachers of those accred- 
ited religions. 

Having in this way made a ¢abu/a rasa for himself, he starts 
out with his argument. It is as old as the hills. The only 
difference in Tolstoi’s expression of it is that it was an expres- 
sion of a personal experience of his own, not a repetition of 
what somebody else had said hundreds of years before. He 
says, If I want to study life, I must study it in myself; there 
is where I know it the best. Everything I know outside of 
myself is in terms of my own life. The only place to study 
my own life is in myself; what do I see in my own life? The 
very first expression of it in childhood, as far back as I look, 
is in the expression of desire; I want this, I want that ; I like 
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this, I don’t like that; I love this, I don’t love that. As we 
grow older those desires shape themselves in wishings to get 
on in society, in business, in riches, in politics, in life, —the 
ambitions which affect men and women. We go on a little 
further; we find those same things affecting not only ourselves 
but everybody else. Instead of our being certain to win, as 
we thought, we find the chances are about a hundred to one 
that we shall not succeed; there is a little feeling of disappoint- 
ment. We go ona little further; we find the people who 
have succeeded invariably dissatisfied. We want to be rich; 
we know that the richest man in the country is not a bit hap- 
pier than we are. We want to succeed in politics; we know 
that the most successful man in politics in the country, pres- 
ident, governor, or whatever he is, is not a bit happier than we 
are to-night. Our feeling of disappointment increases. Then 
the third consideration is a very trite one: disease and death 
and old age are coming,—and what does it all amount to, 
anyhow? And we are brought to a position which, if we 


remained in it, would be utter pessimism. 

Tolstoi does not say everybody gets there; he says every 
thinking man and woman must get there if he or she thinks 
enough — we can go on without thinking about anything and 
not get there. The soul is thrown back on itself. He uses 
the expression, “The soul is in the throes of its new birth.” 
What outlet can it find when it has reached this position ? 
He says, the only outlet you can find is in a whole-souled, 
manly, robust love for everything outside; love for your neigh- 
bor, to begin with, and then let that grow and include every- 
thing outside. Then he says, —and evidently he is stating it 
from his own experience, — “Once let your life go out that 
way, and you will find that, different from all your other 
ambitions, it is a thing that you cannot fail in. Not only you 
cannot fail in it, but, instead of diminishing the happiness of 
the people around you, you are at the same time making their 
happiness almost certain. Then he goes on to say, with 
almost a touch of mysticism, if a man lets his life go out this 
way he will actually feel himself lifted out of the region of 
time and space; will feel that there actually is an immortal 
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something in his soul that is not going to die when his body 
dies. And he says that all the books that have been, written 
from the beginning of the world to the present time to prove 
the immortality of the soul cannot possibly prove it; the only 
way to be sure of immortality is to be immortal, to feel 
immortal. 

I remember it struck me as’something very remarkable. It 
was the way it was said, — I being, I suppose, as I have hinted, 
just ready for it. He dilates on the old thought of loving 
your neighbor. It seemed to be such a curious idea! “ Here 
is a man who actually means ‘ Love your neighbor,’ ”’ I thought. 
“T have heard it said so many years, but here is a man who 
actually means it. I wonder whether there is anything in it 
or not.” I recall leaning back in my arm-chair in my study, 
and saying to myself, “I wonder what it feels like to love my 
neighbor. I have heard a great deal of it; I have never tried 
it; it can’t hurt me, anyhow, if I try it here alone in my study.” 
I made the experiment, and it actually worked. I felt a new 
feeling. My soul was really somehow lifted up. I think I 
got a little free religion then. 

I have recommended that book to lots of other people, and 
they say it is a very dry work, and if any of you are feeling 
that it will perform a miracle on you I fear you will be dis- 
appointed. Only one man to whom I have recommended it 
has said that he found any satisfaction in it. Probably I 
brought something to it that was not in the book itself. But 
the fact is that Tolstoi, by taking that method, and appealing 
to my personal experience,— making no outside dogmatic 
assertions, —actually did get hold of me with that book of 
his; the experience that I got in reading that book ten years 


ago has really never left me. It has been an abiding assistance 
in life, whether it ever would be to any one else or not. 

Now, the question I would like to bring up in conclusion — 
and perhaps it may have some effect on the remarks of the 
others — is the distinction between Christianity as taught by 
Tolstoi (and it seems to me he has got hold of the essence of 
Christianity there) and the Hindu religions, of which we heard 
so much this afternoon, and in which I take the greatest interest 
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and for which I have the greatest admiration and sympathy. 
As far as I understand them they do not quite come up to the 
point of a self-respecting, robust, hearty, manly love for neigh- 
bor. In the Christian religion, as I understand it, it seems to 
me that, at its very best, the word that we use for love is 
capable of expressing a very fine and manly sentiment — by 
no means a weak sentiment; while the Hindu sentiment, it 
seems to me, does not quite come up to that. I may be wrong ; 
I should like to be corrected. About the Buddhist books, — 
they are full of pity. I do not think pity is a very noble 
sentiment ; I do not want anybody to pity me, and I do not 
take any special pleasure in pitying other people. I wish all 
were in such a condition that they would not need pity. It 
seems to me that the Buddhist idea does not quite come up to 
the Christian idea. 

There is another point in the Hindu religion in which I 
perhaps do them injustice through my own shortcomings, — 
and that is in the matter of meditation. I never was able to 
meditate. [Laughter.] All my experiments in that line have 
been sad failures. Whenever I try meditation, I either start 
out in half a minute building some very mundane castles in 
the air, or else I go to sleep; and naturally, after these 
experiences, I do not have the same faith in meditating that 
most of these Hindu religionists have. I should like to have 
that point explained. I should like to know what the Hindu 
religions provide in place of this manly, robust, self-respecting 
love; and also what the special merit of meditating may be, 
and how, if it has a special merit, an ordinary western heathen 
like myself may sometime be able to attain unto it. [Applause. } 


THE CHAIRMAN. — One of my regrets in still being so pain- 
fully young is that I escaped living in the days of the giants. 
However, I feel at least partly repaid to-night in having had, 
as my companion on my right hand side, Mrs. Julia Ward 
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Howe, who lived in those days when there were giants in this 
land, and who has been active among the pioneers who have 
made our glorious freedom possible. To me it is a great 
privilege now to present Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Mr. Chairman, and Friends : — 

We have all heard so many good things, and so much that 
is interesting, that I am almost afraid that our faculty of atten- 
tion begins to give way a little. I will therefore make a very 
small demand upon yours. The great joy that I have at this 
moment, in this and other meetings which I have attended in 
the week that is past, is in the almost new revelation of human 
fellowship and sympathy that seems to have come upon think- 
ing people. ~ I have lived through all the sharpest discords of 
this century, and in them I have had the satisfaction which 
was inevitable to those who saw human reason perseveringly 
working out its problems and, in spite of everything that sen- 
timent and authority would urge, coming to its logical conclu- 
sion that, no matter what has been believed, the truth and the 
way are still in advance. Some of those who are here—a 
dear friend on my right among them — have had the same 
experience. 

Now, while we had this intellectual satisfaction in seeing 
the human intellect do its honest, normal work, we had great 
pain in the division of feeling in the community. People are 
very much attached to what they believe. I believe they are 
quite right in prizing their belief above everything else. But 
in the early stages of these contradictions much heat was 
developed, much unkindness. Dreadful injustice was shown 
particularly to those people who dared to take the onward 
steps. And now I can hardly believe it — I rub my eyes and 
say, “Am I awake or am I dreaming ?’’— when I find such 
an enlargement of the charity of devout and believing people ; 
when I find that, however much each may like to abide in his 
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own spiritual home, they are all willing to come together when 
some great question of vital interest —I will say of vital relig- 
ious interest —is brought before the community. It seems to 
me almost like that pentecostal flame which brought people of 
so many nationalities and ways of thinking into the great sym- 
pathy from which our Christian faith started. This is to me 
the wonderful feature of this time; and my great anxiety is 
that we should not go back from it. 

I remember that there was, years ago, — when I was very 
little, or before I knew anything about such matters, —a 
certain Presidency in the United States which was called 
“The Era of Good Feeling.” It was when Madison was 
President. Well, —oh, dear! how soon that passed away ; 
and what an era of bad feeling came — such a dreadful era 
that it brought on our terrible war and all the pain with it! 
Now, it would be terrible, I think, if from this revelation of 
the power of sympathy, the real power of that spiritual love 
which Paul has most beautifully spoken of, but of which we 
may find mention elsewhere, there should be any backward 
step. Love seems to me the power which melts all the icy 
barriers that used to estrange people who should have felt the 
joy of human fellowship. 

Our human inheritance is a magnificent one. Words cannot 
describe what we have received from the past; but our inheri- 
tance does not stop with the present. It is to go on and to go 
on; and the most precious thing in it seems to me to be this 
enlargement by which we can take each other by the hand, by 
which we can ali be true to our individual position and to that 
great central thought which, like the sun in the heavens, 
illuminates us all and shines upon the just and the unjust — 
upon the more gifted and the less gifted. Let us keep our 
relation to that, and we shall keep our true relation to each 
other. [Applause. ] 


free Religious Association of America IS! 


Tuer CHAIRMAN, — Some one, — it must have been a French- 
man, the French are so wonderfully clever and gallant, — in 
proposing a toast to “ Woman,” said: ‘ Woman, — she needs 
no eulogy, she can speak for herself.” I am sure that, in the 
presence of a Free Religious Association gathering, that is the 
only word that need be said in presenting Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney. [Applause. } 


Pewanks OF MRS. HDNAH D. CHENEY. 


Our text is so suggestive that I have been rather longing, 
as I sat here, for a more direct application of it than we have 
had. It seems so full of joy and life, —the very thought of 
free religion. It is like free air, when we have been closeted 
in a close room, and it comes stealing in through the windows, 
or when we open the doors and let it rush in upon us. And 
what divine breath of joy it is to us! It is like the broad 
ocean, when we are weary and plunge into its depths and find 
it cooling and refreshing. It is better than that; it is a life 
of joy and companionship when we have been alone and we 
meet those who are in sympathy with us, —we do not care 
who they are; heart speaks to heart, and we find that every- 
where, all through human nature, there are tones that will 
vibrate to ours. That, I think, is what free religion means 
for us. It throws down the barriers between man and man, 
and gives us joy in feeling that we are not obliged to hate 
anybody, in spite of petty dislikes and annoyances. We can 
love everybody ; we can find something in them to love, even 
if they are very ugly people. 

I remember once walking on a beautiful day in the country, 
and meeting an Irishman whom I did not know at all; but he 
was so full of the beautiful day that he could not help stopping 
and saying, “Oh, ma’am, isn’t this a beautiful day!” I think 
that is the spirit in which we all ought to meet each other — 
the readiness to receive, the readiness to give. Just think how 
this has been increased by the freedom of free religion! We 
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used to feel that it was very proper and very right to love our 
fellow-Christians, especially if they were of our own sect; but 
as for loving a Jew, that was very wicked indeed. [Laughter. ] 
And as for thinking of loving a Hindu, or anything of that 
kind, we had to take refuge in the remark of a minister at 
Chicago when asked what was the proper attitude of Chris- 
tians towards other religions: “ Uncompromising hostility.” 
[Laughter.] What a dreadful attitude that is to be in — 
uncompromising hostility to any human being! I always think 
of dear old Burns, who, addressing “ the deil,”’ said, 


“T’m wae to think upon yon hell, 
E’en for your sake.” 


Burns had a love for everything and everybody. And I think 
my friend on the right has a great deal to learn. He will find 
that the Buddhist has just as much of that genuine, true, 
manly, outspoken feeling of love of which he spoke as ever 
any Christian had. [Applause.] I am sure, when I once 
made a partial study of the Buddhist religion, I was permeated 
with the feeling of love that was in all the literature and all 
the life of that religion —how it went out to everything. 
They perhaps carried it almost to an absurd extreme. 
Buddha, you remember, gave the poor starving tiger his own 
fiesh, from his great love for every living thing. I remember 
that Mrs. Leonowens said that, when she was in Ceylon, she 
went in, one Christmas Day, and found a Buddhist friend 
decorating her room ; and when she expressed her surprise and 
pleasure, her friend said, “ What your Christ is to you, our 
Buddha is to us.” And so she knew the feeling of Mrs. 
Leonowens and loved to gratify it by decorating her room on 
Christmas Day. I do not know quite so much about the 
Brahmins, but I have no doubt there is just the same feeling 
among them. And I think that is the privilege free religion 
gives us — to take all people by the hand and feel a readiness 
to meet them on true grounds. It must not be pity, but it 
must be respect first, and then love. 

I think the greatest service the Free Religious Association 
has been able to render to our own country has been in the 
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feeling of respect which it has cultivated for other faiths, — 
the respect which has been the basis of our own feeling in 
regard to other religions. No one who once accepts the doc- 
trines of free religion can feel enmity towards another nation, 
or, worst of all, feel religious hatred. So I rejoice in the good 
tidings to all men which free religion offers. And if you once 
accept and live out those doctrines, you will not be obliged to 
hate any one on account of his doctrines, you will not be 
obliged to despise any one, you need not stand aloof; you can 
take every human being by the hand and rejoice with him in 
the life that has come. [Applause.] 


THE CHAIRMAN. — Those who were present at the meeting 
this afternoon witnessed the making of a new oratorical record, 
Professor Edward H. Griggs, I believe, spoke more truths, and 
spoke them more beautifully, in a given space of time, than I 
have ever before heard. Professor Griggs has only a few 
minutes at his disposal now, and I believe he will illustrate 
still further his power of making a record in this direction. 


[ Applause. | 


REMARKS OF PROFESSOR EDWARD HOWARD 
GRIGGS. 


If I am to say a word more regarding the thought of the 
day, I should like to emphasize something that came out very 
strongly in what Dr. Emerson said this morning. ‘“ Freedom 
is easier to get than religion.” In other words, freedom, 
absolute as its significance is for us, is not an end, but a 
means, of life. The question remains open, What have we 
done, what do we do, with our freedom? We want absolute 
freedom, — freedom to breathe the fresh air; but we must go 
on and breathe the fresh air if we would live. We want 
absolute freedom to think, but we must go on and think. We 
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want absolute freedom to believe, but we must believe and we 
must struggle if we would win our faith. 

Too often, in the jars of the combat, when we are fighting 
with negations, — with opposing forces, as it were, — we feel 
as if this battle itself were the end, failing to. see that, after 
all, splendid as a noble protest is, a great affirmation is still 
nobler. From those to whom much has been given a great 
deal must always be demanded, —not by law or by social 
institutions, but by the very nature of life itself. Whatever 
we possess we must use, if we would continue to possess it. 

And this is true not only of our freedom in existence, as 
Goethe has expressed it, but of every good. We must win 
our love over again to-day if we would possess love; we must 
win our faith over again if we would possess faith. In other 
words, we dare never rest on any past achievement, we dare 
never rest on any battle that is being fought by us, but must 
regard it only as a stepping-stone to the end. Life is the 
end — the life that identifies us with the whole world. 

In other words, the Religion of Humanity that I spoke of 
to-day means a reverence for the life we are living, and an 
effort to identify whatever our deepest faith and ideal is with 
this immediate present, our world. I do not mean merely in 
national life, in the large movement of civilization, but even 
more in the personal life, —in the little world of our personal 
relations to other individuals. Whenever religion has been 
put back into the skies, whenever it has been pushed back 
into tradition, whenever it has been isolated on the Sabbath 
day, it has beeh devitalized indeed. Only as it has been asso- 
ciated with present living has it been significant. And so we 
need to-day that every artist should have the religion of beauty, 
that every student should have the religion of truth, absolute 
reverence for truth— the reverence so deep that every idol 
that stands between will be destroyed. So we need the relig- 
ion of love in our household relations, in our friendships ; and 
the religion of work, the religion that consecrates action, real- 
izing that each deed, however insignificant, is a step of life 
for us and for all whom we may touch through our deed. 

The thing that hinders our vision of this is our inability to 
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see things that are near at hand. We are spiritually far- 
sighted. We get easily the relation of things at a distance; 
history, the past word, is always sifted by time so that the 
great mountain-peaks of its tendency stand up, and we can 
easily appreciate what they mean. To-day every school-boy 
knows what the coming of Christianity meant in the great 
European world, but in the time it was being borne into 
Europe so splendid a philosopher as Marcus Aurelius could be 
totally unaware of its merit. We are very much the same 
ourselves. In daily life we are so much absorbed in getting 
the next thing done, in getting the merest accident of life 
accomplished, that we lose our standard. We have no per- 
spective. If we would bring religion into daily life, if we 
would realize that what is absolutely sacred is human living, 
we need to supply this wanting perspective, the perspective of 
the spirit, in the place of the perspective of time and space, 
for the things of daily life. We feel if we had but lived in 
some other time —in the days of the giants that have been 
spoken of —we might have done great things; but all the 
great things have been done, all the noble words have been 
said. We need to remember that every action of history, and 
all the great things that have been spoken, are inspiration for 
us to-day; and it is not only useless but injurious to know 
more of history than we can use as inspiration for conduct 
now. We cannot know too much about the past, but there 
may be a disproportion between our knowledge of yesterday 
and-our truths of to-day. All the great truths that have ever 
been uttered are to be regarded as inspiration to the practice 
of the same things in our daily life. New truth is old truth 
reborn, but it is the new birth that makes it applicable to our 
life. We cannot live on tradition. We cannot use anything 
that has served one epoch and failed to be born again into our 
time. 

So in the personal world, in all our daily life. Here is the 
great key to the problem, to all that is most significant. In 
the world of personal relations we fail to see great things 
until they are past. It is said, gods visit us in household 
guise, and we never know them till they have left. You 
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remember that sweet story in the New Testament, that story 
so pathetic: I feel that there is no story of more tragic mean- 
ing than the story of the journey to Emmaus, where the 
three disciples met Christ after his resurrection and traveled 
with him, and he talked with them and opened to them the 
Scriptures. When they reached the village he sat down and 
broke bread with them and then vanished out of their sight,— 
and then they knew him, and exclaimed, “ How our hearts 
burned within us while he talked with us by the way and while 
he opened to us the Scriptures!’’ If we could only know by 
the way! If we could discover these gods who visit us in 
household guise before they have left us, and so before it is 
too late! How many of us look back across the yesterdays, 
as they lie still and clear in that dead white light of the 
irrevocable, and would give our lives if we could call back some 
situation that we never understood until it was gone. 

Again, the religion of love is the religion of courtesy — for 
courtesy is the atmosphere of the personal relations that gives 
perspective, that gives distance, that brings out the ideal of 
human love. It is one of the perversities of human nature 
that we save our courtesy for the stranger within our gates, 
and feel that we are excused for spending our irritation on 
those we dearly love, those who are broken-hearted as the 
chance word falls on them, If we cannot invariably practice 
this courtesy, let us spend our irritation on the stranger within 
our gates, who comes and goes and does not really care very 
much, and save all the courtesy, all this manifestation of the 
religion of love, for those who stand nearest to us, whose lives 
mean everything to us. If we can only get our own thought 
of life — for each has his own — down into or up into a plane 
where this will be easy to us; if we can only give the cup of 
cold water, if we can speak the kindly word, do the little act 
of courtesy, we shall discover that the world in which it is 
best worth while to be alive is this world, and that every cause 
that ever challenged the support of men challenges ours 
to-day ; that the world is only saved while we are saving it, 
and freedom is worth something only while we are living it out 
for the purposes of life. [Applause. } 


free Religious Association of America Dey 


Tue Cuairman. —If a pun were not so generally tabooed 
as the lowest form of wit, I should indulge in one in present- 
ing the next speaker. But I shall resist the temptation, and 
merely say that if at any time you want to communicate with 
Miss Noble, just address her, not “Miss Noble, India,” but 
simply “ Miss Margaret Noble, of the Universe.” [Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF MISS MARGARET NOBLE. 


I am exceedingly glad, since time is so precious, that Mrs. 
Cheney did all the kind part in respect to the onset of Mr. 
Crosby, and left me to do the fighting. Mr. Crosby asks if 
there is anything in Hinduism so manly and robust as we find 
in Christianity. Now, I understand by that that he means the 
spirit of.manly co-operation and brotherhood that we find in 
Christianity. In the first place, I want to say that no religion 
is a duplicate of another. And I personally should be very 
sorry if I thought that there were not some things in Chris- 
tianity that are not to the same extent in Hinduism. That is 
the first point. But I should be equally sorry for myself 
if I were unable to see that in Hinduism there are other 
things greater than those of the same kind in Christianity. 
[Applause.] Our thought must always be as to the difference 
of religions, the variety in unity, not so much the monotony of 
religion. I think God is so much better a craftsman than any 
of us in that respect ! 

But Mr. Crosby asked in a detailed way, bringing up 
Buddhism as a special point. I would ask Mr. Crosby, 
in return, what he means by a manly and robust sense 
of brotherhood. I think I know. He means the establish- 
ment of hospitals and the building of great sanitariums, and 
cleansing your streets, and carrying on your public schools 
well, and doing things of that kind. And I think all this is 
admirable, — but at the same time it is a very gross rhythm of 
what at the last will have to be expressed in the subtlest and 
intensest form of that rhythm. Oh, that I were a mathema- 
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tician, that I might say it properly! Iam speaking of that 
rhythm which is a common multiple of every other rhythm 
yet formulated or conceived of. All these manifestations 
of human manliness and sense of brotherhood, — we do not 
know how much greater and more manly and more robust 
we might make them if we made them subtler and more 
intense! This is a hint of what I would say. And I think 
that the distinct contribution that the Indian religions —all 
forms of them — have always made to the world, as opposed 
to the contribution that Christian religions have made to the 
world, lies in just this fact, —that the Indian religions have 
always stood for the ultimate form of expression. Buddha 
felt a vastly greater wave of humanitarian compassion —no, 
I would say fasston —than the whole of this Free Religious 
Association in this room put together has ever begun to conceive 
of. We will all grant that, won’t we? [A Voice —“No.”] Well, 
I should be sorry to say anything that any of you felt out of 
sympathy with, because I do want my expression to harmonize 
with your own innermost thought. I will take back that state- 
ment, though certainly I cannot mitigate my own conviction ; 
and I should like to say something very, very strong as to the 
intense love of his brother-man that Buddha, the Blessed One, 
felt. Let us, at least, feel very reverent personally towards 
that impulse of compassion that led him —inasmuch as he 
doubtless felt that to found a hospital was after all but to cure 
sickness and not to make sickness impossible — to go into the 
wilderness and spend seven years of sacrifice, personal sacrifice, 
such as none Of us, whatever our religious faith may be, have 
begun to approximate towards. 

I feel sure that that great Master does deserve our most 
intense reverence from the point of view of humanitarian 
effort, and that he was not mistaken in his way of showing it. 
He simply aimed at putting mankind in that place where sick- 
ness and health, comfort and discomfort, happiness and unhap- 
piness, were alike impossible. I cannot find words to say it 
strongly enough! But the aim of Buddha, I would like to 
express, was not that I should learn to love you instead of 
hating you, but that the possibility of hating you should be 
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something altogether outside the realm of being and existence, 
because I should be ove wth you. All our efforts to this end, 
however, and all our work, however admirable, always at the 
last leave the problem the same in essence for the next gen- 
eration. We do not attain it, and the endeavors continue still 
as the two different expressions of two different religions. 

Now that I have said all this, I will confess that, like Mr. 
Crosby, I worship (I am afraid) the sense of brotherhood 
which he calls the robust and manly brotherhood of Chris- 
tianity! I am not so far advanced that I simply stand for the 
ultimate cure of the thing; I still worship the man who does. 
I have found to-day that I have been distinguishing between 
one speaker and another: “ This is the man who has sat in his 
study and thought ; and that is the man who has gone out into 
the world and done.”” And my admiration is for the man who 
has faced the cannon’s mouth; I still ignorantly prefer that 
manifestation of the divine. 

I hope I have said something that is clear and intelligible. 
In these big themes that one so little grasps one’s self, it is 
difficult to say anything which may make the conception for 
which one is striving clear to others! 

If I can be held to have defended Hinduism from the 
implied aspersion of lack of practical human benefits, let me 
pass on to the question of meditation. You will perhaps be 
surprised, Mr. Crosby, to hear that your sitting in your study 
and trying “what it felt like to love your neighbor” is the 
most perfect instance of the most fit and natural meditation. 
[Applause.] I find always that it is extremely difficult for us 
to realize that meditation is something for which we have, if 
we can discover the place where we ought to begin, a natural 
education in life. Of course the idea behind meditation is 
simply that the unity of the universe, the unity that is the 
eternal, will be perceived the instant we ourselves become a 
unity ;—or, as it may more simply be expressed, the instant 
the mind can concentrate itself. Now, think what are the 
difficulties in the concentration of the mind. You sit down 
and you think very earnestly. We will suppose you are study- 
ing; you know how earnestly you would concentrate your 
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mind on the subject that you are studying — some picture of 
a great fact. But you know how all your nerves, all over you, 
are apt, unless you are an excellent student, to be creating the 
world around you; how your ears are hearing sound, and your 
eyes are seeing color, and you are feeling objects. You know 
this is the fact, —and as long as the mind is creating a con- 
crete world the mind is not concentrated. Absolute concentra- 
tion implies that you are able actually to control your senses — 
to recall your ears from hearing and your eyes from seeing ; 
that you are indeed able to hold and control your thought on 
the thing that you purpose to give your attention to. 

Now, we are apt not to realize that among all lives there is 
no one life so gross that there is not a direct concentration in 
that life. It may be on money. If so, remember nevertheless 
Browning’s lines, — “ Let a man contend to the uttermost for 
his life’s set prize, be it what it will!” If money is the thing 
that you most prize in the world; if love of child and love of 
home and love of humanity and love of honor are nothing to 
you, then for heaven’s sake sell your soul for money and get 
God — the Unity —that way. Concentrate on something and 
see the thing as Unity by being Unity yourself. God can 
come to the soul by any path, and if you will but exhaust the 
experience and hold the mind in that tight leash where the 
One makes Himself known, it does not matter what the thing 
is on which you concentrate. 

In the book called “ Robert Elsmere,” I recall that a girl — 
Rose, I think, her name is — stands at a window and reflects 
how few are the people in the world who are fitted for great 
passions. A great passion seems indeed open to the very few. 
I think we all know how very few people do form extraordinary 
attachments of any sort in their lives or show extraordinary 
devotion to any given cause. Now, the power to really love 
one being or one thing with. the whole weight and force of 
your nature —the power which we call a great passion — is 
really a natural. call to concentration; is a natural power of 
concentration. Therefore, when you sit down to meditate, 
please meditate on that thing which you are most fitted for. 
Do not try at once to jump, from a position where you counted 
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everything in the concrete, right up to the abstract, — to direct 
communion with God,—and feel unhappy because you are 
not triumphant. That stage of meditation will come to you 
at the end. It will not come to you at the point where you 
remain occupied with — what shall I say ee hospital buildings ! 
sanitary establishments! and so on. Abstract communion, 
direct, intuitive, inspired knowledge of the Divine cannot come 
to you at the stage where the “material” is your habit of 
thought. You must work through your own natural steps. 
And again, the thing may not eventually come to you as pure 
thought ; it may come to you as pure feeling, or it may come 
to you as pure motive. 

I think it is a little unfair to judge of the value of Hindu 
meditation entirely by our inability to control our own mind! 
I would like to add that, just as at the period of the Reforma- 
tion the sermon was made a part of public worship, so I believe 
that, at the period of the Second Renaissance, meditation will 
be made equally and as essentially a part of public worship. 
[ Applause. ] 


THe CHAIRMAN. — To those who may not be aware of the 
fact, it should be said that Miss Noble is at least as good a 
Christian as she is a Buddhist. By this we mean that she 
certainly has learned the secret, through her own experience, 
of translating different religious languages into the one univer- 
sal language of aspiration. 


It is not because I want to proclaim here a belief in the 
weakness of. womankind, and the necessity of their being near 
each other and supporting each other, that I shall, for the 
second time this evening, call upon another woman to follow 
the one that preceded ; it is simply because of a respect for 
the facts and necessities of the program that I call upon Miss 
Maria L. Baldwin, who is present with us this evening, and 
who will now speak to us. [Applause. ] 
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REMARKS OF MISS MARIA L. BALDWIN. 


I am very glad indeed to-night to have this occasion to recall 
my great obligation to the conception of free religion. And 
if it is not in questionable taste to make the matter almost a 
personal one, I should like to tell you how it first came to my 
life. I ought to have been, I suppose, by all that is just, a 
good Methodist ; and at one time it seemed to me that I was 
going to be one. But when I began to think about religion at 
all, there came certain questions that troubled me very much. 
A little later I heard a minister speaking of the death of 
Charles Sumner, — commenting, perhaps, on the fact that he 
may not have been Orthodox, though I am not sure about 
this. “Yet,” he said, after he had summed up that splendid 
life,—*“ yet the least in God’s kingdom is greater than he.” I 
remember that I felt my best sense outraged; I felt that it 
could not be true; I felt that a religion that counted good- 
ness as nothing was not in itself good. I knew it was not 
true that a great, good, beneficent life like that of Sumner 
could count for nothing. And I was so rebellious in my first 
repudiation of the idea, so strong in my belief in the personal 
life of goodness, that I was willing to be “lost” believing it. 
| Applause. | 

As I thought more and more about the matter, I felt that 
the thing that I missed in the religion to which I was accus- 
tomed was its lack of emphasis on goodness. A good life did 
not seem to count for much ; and it was perfectly horrible to 
me that you might be eternally lost and yet be eternally good, 
or be-trying to be just as good as you could. Of course this 
is not a stricture upon any Methodism of to-day; it was of a 
very ancient day: but it was Methodism that I listened to, and 
what I have related was the first thing that shocked me into 
seeking for a solution somewhere else. Through the mediation 
of a good friend I began to go to “ Parker Memorial,” and to 
listen to Felix Adler, and to Mr. Hinckley, and to a number of 
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other preachers who spoke there. I said to myself then, “ This 
is what I can believe; this seems to be a religion that throws 
the emphasis of life where it ought to be—upon conduct.” 
And so I became, I suppose, a sort of Free Religionist. 

We have been warned frequently during these convention 
and anniversary days against the sin of self-glorification. I am 
a most unfortunate speaker to treat of the liberal thought, 
because I always seem to run into that forbidden path. Yet 
it somehow seems to me that I have found the sturdiest man- 
hood and the broadest, most spiritual sort of atmosphere within 
the liberal ranks, so that it is altogether natural that I should 
run into that strain. 

Great as my reverence is, however, for the past of free 
religion, I believe that its mightiest task is before it. I believe 
that of all the great questions that are trembling for settlement, 
the greatest question of the coming century is to be the relation 
of the white races to the darker races. Undoubtedly, it seems 
to me, the colored people of America are but the advance- 
guard of another great army of dark people whose condition is 
to be adjusted to that of their neighbors. And I know of no 
people who ought more inevitably to carry the panacea for the 
ills which may come from those conditions of adjustment than 
the people of liberal faith. I must say that in their broad 
investing of religion with human interests, in their fine percep- 
tion of the value of each individual, in their intuition of what 
is really valuable in truth, and in their power of expanding to 
whatever life may aspire to, it seems to me they carry inevitably 
the greatest remedy for the evils which may be coming, — the 
evils of adjustment; and I feel myself very proud to be in 
some sort a humble member of that faith. [Applause. ] 


Tue CHAIRMAN. — This evening suggests the condition of 
things of which one of the prophets dreamed, when he said, 
“The young men and young women, and old men and old 
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women, shall see visions and dream dreams.” To-night every- 
body seems to be a possible speaker, and really one suffers 
from an embarrassment of riches in being the presiding officer 
to select the speakers. However, one more name is printed 
upon our program, so that at any rate I can remove from 
myself all responsibility for not calling upon others. Gladly 
now I shall call upon Mr. Shehadi Abd-Allah Shehadi, of 
“Greater Boston,” this time including Syria. [Applause. | 


REMARKS OF MR. SHEHADI ABD-ALCEAR 
SHEHADI. 


You have had so many good speeches, and the hour is so 
late, that I am afraid if I should ask you, “‘ What do you want 
me to talk about,” I would receive the answer that the little 
boy gave to his teacher. The teacher said, “ Boys, what do 
you want me to talk about?” The boy said, “Talk about one 
minute, and sit down.” [Laughter.] I will hold my watch. 
Even if you want me to talk only one minute, I want to talk 
more, for the Emperor of this evening, the Chairman of our 
Festival, has allowed me ten minutes, and I told him I would 
talk nine minutes and a half; but I shall not talk as much. 
Oriental people have to go by watches, you know. A Chinese 
gentleman once stood up to speak, and said that one of the 
peculiarities of oriental people was that they had no idea of 
time; and he spoke for two hours and’ a half, and every ay 
ee with him. [Laughter.] 

I want to tell you something about missionary-work in 
foreign fields. It may seem strange to talk about missionaries 
before the Free Religous Association, yet as far as I can under- 
stand the Free Religious Association I think it is a missionary 
association. Missionary-work, you know, is the preaching of 
the truth to other people, either at home orabroad. Missionary 
methods may be wrong, but the missionary spirit is never 
wrong. There is a religious home-missionary, there is a 
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religious foreign-missionary, and there is also an educational 
missionary. I believe Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is one of the 
greatest of missionaries, although she probably has never gone 
to Syria, or other countries, to teach. At the same time, she 
has a truth; she believes in it; she feels that, to serve man- 
kind, she wants others to believe it if she can persuade them 
in a sympathetic and lovable method. Gerald Dale, an earnest 
young man from Philadelphia, also believed in a truth which 
he wanted others to know. But he felt that his duty was to 
serve in a foreign field. For over fourteen years that sainted 
missionary labored and loved his fellow-men in my native 
city, Zahleh. His death, more than ten years ago, was 
considered by our people as one of the greatest losses the 
city and its vicinity have ever suffered. This is my idea of 
missionaries. I believe every man is entitled to his religion 
as far as he can clearly and strongly see it. He is also entitled 
to make his religion known to other people if he thinks his 
religion will bring them up to a higher life. I was not so 
fortunate as to hear Doctor Janes’ address before the Liberal 
Congress, but I saw in one of the magazines, the Owtlook, 
that Doctor Janes said, “ Religion is life.” And if I understand 
the Christian religion aright, it is a life of service; and the 
wider that service goes the wider the influence of that religion. 
So, my friends of the Free Religious Association, missionary 
work is in harmony with free religion. 

But a certain thing I want you to note is that some of the 
missionaries in foreign fields have acted in accordance with 
their religion, while others have used bad methods. One thing 
I beg you to note, —and I am sorry to say there is so much 
misunderstanding about it; I won’t say where and when,— 
religion is one thing, and the people that preach it are another. 
[Applause.] I believe the Christian religion. I allow every- 
body to think what he chooses, but at the same time I believe 
the Christian religion, and it is my belief in the Christian 
religion that makes me allow everybody to think what he 
chooses, The Christian religion is broad enough and wide 
enough and free enough to allow everybody else, even though 
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he does not believe with you, to be loved. This is my idea of 
free religion and of Christianity. Everybody is entitled, and, 
I might say, ought to preach the truth that he knows. 

The missionaries in Syria and Egypt —and I refer to Chris- 
tian missionaries that have gone there from other countries — 
have done a great deal of noble service as a whole; but some 
of them have made lamentable mistakes. Last month some 
foreign Christians — missionaries, I suppose they were — issued 
a fiery pamphlet in Egypt, entitled: “Who shall save, — 
Mohammed or Christ?” That was the greatest error, the 
most misguided policy. The Mohammedans simply rebelled 
against it; the native Christians were wise enough and good 
enough to condemn it also. I am sure the missionary method 
that begins at the first step by attacking the beliefs of others 
is a wrong method, If you want to preach your religion, 
preach it by living, for religion is life. Christ, in all his teach- 
ings from beginning to end, lived first and taught afterwards. 
[Applause.]_ In Christ’s Sermon on the Mount he says, 
“ Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, who built his 
house upon a rock.’’ He emphasized the word “ doing.” 

The missionaries have established schools and colleges in 
Syria, and have elevated the people by the higher education. 
Although the Mohammedan religion does not degrade women, 
as many suppose, it does not lift them as much as the Chris- 
tian religion does. Years ago, people did not have use for the 
education of woman. They said something like this: ‘ Why 
should woman, be educated? In order to become a lawyer or 
a priest or a minister, and have the husband stay at home and 
take care of the chickens?” I am afraid Miss Susan Anthony 
would have been very much needed there. [Miss Anthony 
was sitting near the speaker.] The Christian missionaries who 
went to Syria taught the people that woman is equal to man 
in the sight of God, and therefore entitled to the same oppor- 
tunities and privileges. They established in Syria colleges for 
men and seminaries for women. The Syrian Protestant 
College is one of the greatest monuments to Christian civiliza- 
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tion, and it has done more for the help of Syria than an army 
of conquest would have done. [Applause.] The missionaries 
have met with a great many difficulties and hardships, but 
their work has been a great success. Dr. Cornelius Vandyke 
lived fifty-five years in Syria. The Mohammedans, whom he 
never tried to convert by name, but wanted them to try to live 
better, venerated Vandyke and loved him just as much as 
the Christians did. Seven years ago, when his jubilee was 
celebrated, there were several Mohammedans on the com- 
mittee, showing that the American missionary received the 
honor and veneration of all faiths. Three years ago the 
natives erected a monument to Vandyke. When the Moham- 
medans and Christians unite to celebrate the unveiling of a 
monument to a man, he must have been useful to them, and 
beloved by them also. Therefore Vandyke is a monument to 
missionary work. 

I will tell you one instance where a missionary failed. A 
missionary doctor was asked to supper at the home of a Syrian. 
After the supper he asked, “‘ Where is Mrs. So-and-so?”” The 
host said, “She is sick.” He said, “I will go and see her.” 
So he went to her room and gave her a prescription. Two or 
three days later the first of the month came, and the host 
received a bill from the missionary doctor, ‘For services 
rendered to your wife while I was at your home.” Well, the 
Syrian outwitted the Yankee, and I will tell you how. He 
sent him a bill for the supper. [Laughter.] The doctor’s 
bill, I think, amounted to ten francs. The Syrian put the 
soup, two francs; and the chops, two francs; and so on, and 
made the bill just one franc more than the doctor’s bill. It 
was a very poor way of doing missionary work. 

Religion — Christian religion and all religion — should be 
the religion of life, of service. And when you do not live up 
to your religion, then you cannot preach it. The missionaries, 
moreover, ought to appreciate this fact—that the people 
among whom they are preaching are one thing, their religions 
are another. The Mohammedan religion is not the uplifting 
Christian religion that I believe in. If I believed otherwise 
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I would become a Mohammedan (and I have no respect 
for a Mohammedan who does not believe that his religion is 
the best religion in the world). At the same time, the bad 
things that are done by Mohammedans are not done by the 
Mohammedan religion; just as the unrighteous acts that 
Christians do are not ordered by the Christian religion. If I 
believed that the people of Massachusetts, who expelled Roger 
Williams to our Providence, Rhode Island, were Christians as 
Christ taught, I should think Christianity was a religion of 
persecution and of the expulsion of people from their homes. 
But Christ said, ““Come unto me, all ye that labor,” so that 
Christianity is a religion of love and peace. 

I thank you very much for your attention, and I hope I 
have made it clear to you that missionary work in the right 
spirit will do good service through any man and any religion 
that it is done by. [Applause. ] 


THE CHAIRMAN. — It falls to me to say the benediction, as 
it did to make the opening remarks. I shall make them 
equally brief. Certainly we have hada good time here to-night ; 
certainly the different speakers have emphasized the fact, each 
in his and her way, that free religion has glad and inspiring 
good tidings. For one, I am thankful, as I know you all are, 
to the various speakers for the edification, the stimulus, the 
joy that they have given us. In that spirit of thankfulness I 
declare this meeting adjourned. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL “CONVENTION 


OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


The Thirty-Fourth Annual Convention of the Free Relig- 
ious Association of America was held in Boston, Thursday 
and Friday, May 30 and 31, 1901. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


The Annual Business Meeting was held in the south parlor 
of the Parker Memorial Building, Thursday, May 30th. It 
was presided over by the President, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, who 
called the meeting to order at 3.40 o’clock P.M. 

The records of the last Annual Meeting were read by the 
Secretary, and they were declared approved. . 

The Treasurer presented his yearly Report, which showed 
a balance in the treasury of $1,435.78. The Report was 
accepted. . 

The yearly Report of the Secretary was called for, and it 
was read by that officer. It was declared accepted, and was 
ordered to be printed in the annual pamphlet. 

The Report of the Nominating Committee was presented 
by Mr. George W. Stevens. All the officers of the previous 
year were re-nominated, with the exception of the three 
Directors whose term had expired by limitation, and of Judge 
Nathaniel Holmes, whose death made it necessary to elect a 
new Vice-President. The Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was accepted, and the Assistant-Secretary was requested 
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to cast one ballot for the entire list, which he accordingly did. 
(See page 4 for List of Officers for 1g01I-1902.) 

Doctor Janes offered a few remarks called forth by the 
unanimous ballot just taken, saying that he could hardly think 
of a higher office than the one to which he had been called. 
He thanked the members for the honor of re-election, and 
expressed his desire to do whatever he could to advance the 
work of the Association. 

The President appointed Mr. John C. Haynes as Auditor 
of the Association for the year I901~1902. 

On behalf of the “ Buffalo Congress Committee,” the Pres- 
ident reported that the program of the Association to be followed 
at the Congress of Religion to be convened at Buffalo, N. Y., 
July rst, was nearly completed, and that the subject for the 
day was fitly expressed by the phrase, “The Outlook for 
Religious Freedom in the Present World-Crisis.” ° 

The President read a letter addressed to him by the Sec- 
retary of “The International Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers,” an association 
organized in Boston, May 26, 1900, “to open communication 
with those in all lands who are striving to unite pure religion — 
and perfect liberty, and to increase fellowship and co-operation 
among them.” By invitation of its English friends, the organ- 
ization named would hold its first general conference in Essex 
Hall, London, May 30th and 31st of the present year, — dates 
coincident with those of the Annual Convention of the Free 
Religious Association in Boston. President Janes expressed 
his appreciation-of the invitation extended to him to participate 
in the London meetings, and spoke sympathetically of the 
aims and purposes of the new organization, with which the 
letter invited the friends of free religious thought throughout 
the world to identify themselves. 

A letter from a young man, a member of the colored race, 
a graduate of Harvard College, now a professor in a Florida 
university, was read by the President. It contained a grate- 
ful expression of the satisfaction he had received in attending 
the meetings of the Free Religious Association a year ago, 
and of his interest in the idea of an unsectarian religion, which 
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came to him as a new revelation. He made also an earnest 
plea for the dissemination of higher ethical ideals among the 
Negroes of the South than at present prevail in that section. 
He deplored the increasing devotion .of his people to the 
“worship of the dollar,” whereby morals become a matter of 
secondary importance, a tendency which religion as generally 
accepted appears inadequate to overcome. He thought that 
only by the adoption of higher ethical standards would his 
race be able to develop into worthy citizens of the Republic. 

The following members were appointed as the Nominating 
Committee for the ensuing year: George W. Stevens, John 
C. Haynes, Edward A. Filene, Richard P. Hallowell, Rebecca 
R. Joslin. 

J. A. J. Wilcox, Albert S. Parsons and William H. Hamlen 
were appointed as the Finance Committee, to serve during 
the morning and afternoon sessions of the Convention on 
May 31st. 

A series of suggestions, in the form of resolutions, looking 
toward the intensifying and extending of the free religious 
movement, was presented by Mr. T. W. Curtis. The prop- 
agation of a new statement of the idea of religion was recom- 
mended, with the issuing of literature answering to present- 
day needs, in the form of tracts and leaflets, and the giving 
of public lectures on a wide scale by means of traveling agents. 
The submitting of these propositions called forth from mem- 
bers present the conflicting opinions regarding the proper 
work of the Association that have been expressed many times 
during the years of its organization. At the close of the dis- 
cussion it was voted to refer the suggestions to the Board of 
Directors for their consideration. 

Adjourned, at 5.45 o'clock, to 10 o’clock a.m., May 31st, 
I9OI. 

Wititiam H. HAMLEN, 


Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 1900-1901. 
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I have examined the fore Rome account, and find it correct and properly 
vouched. 
[Copy] JOHN C. HAYNES, Axditor. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT, i901. 


Mr. President, and Fellow-Members of the Free Religious 
Association of America: — Your Secretary presents for your 
consideration his yearly Report at this the thirty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 

At the close of the last Annual Convention, and for several 
weeks thereafter, so many and so cordial were the praises 
bestowed on it that the Executive Committee, at their first 
meeting in the Fall, in recognition of these generous com- 
mendations, and in response to the vote of May 31st instruct- 
ing them “to consider ways for intensifying and extending the 
teachings of the Association,” resolved to depart from the 
almost settled custom of holding but one public meeting dur- 
ing the year, and advised a series of mid-winter gatherings, 
to be conducted in part according to the manner of our yearly 
Festival. The sub-committee, to whom the matter was 
intrusted “with power to act,” began to plan a definite pro- 
gram; but it decided after a while to abandon the project 
altogether. The presidential canvas during the Autumn, and, 
later, the claim on public attention of grave political problems 
incident to affairs in China, together with the inability of the 
Committee to secure the speakers especially desired, were the 
chief reasons that led to this step. It is hoped, however, that 
with the advent of a more opportune season the plan will be 
revived, and carried out to a successful consummation, 

It happens, therefore, that instead of reporting the events 
of a year of marked activity your Secretary has only to present 
what has been done in the quiet conferences of the committee- 
room, We have held no public meeting since our last Annual 
Convention. Two meetings of the Board of Directors have 
been held, and the sub-committees appointed to consider 
special matters have met as frequently as the occasions have 
required. Among the latter, the Committee selected to con- 
duct the Association’s interests at Buffalo, N. Y., in connection 
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with the “ Congress of Religion” to be convened in that city, 
has been the most important. Early in the Autumn assurances 
were received by our President that the co-operation of the 
Free Religious Association with the Congress of Religion 
would be welcomed, and that a whole day would be offered in 
which to present the Association’s subjects and_ speakers. 
The Board of Directors voted to accept the offer, and the 
sub-committee just mentioned was appointed with power to 
plan and carry out the necessary arrangements. It was then 
thought that the Congress would convene in April, and that 
the Association’s part therein might be sketched in this 
Report ; but the date of assembling has been set ahead to 
July 1st, and all that can at present be said on the subject is 
that the Committee has arranged a program which it trusts 
will receive the approval of our members and help to spread 
in a new field the principles of Free Religion. 

The Association has issued no publication during the year 
except the customary annual pamphlet, for which the demand 
has been somewhat greater than usual of recent years. The 
request of the New Hampshire State Library, of Concord, 
N. H., for a complete set of our publications has been com- 
plied with as nearly as possible, the issue of several years 
being now entirely exhausted. There have been other calls 
for our books and pamphlets, but not enough to materially 
reduce the size of our library. 

The interest of the Association in endeavors to repeal the 
present Sunday Laws has in no wise abated, although during 
the past year it’ has taken no active part in the agitation of 
that subject. In March and April the House of Represen- 
tatives considered a proposed amendment, said to have been 
framed in answer to a petition of the friends of “ golf,” which 
had for its object the sanctioning on Sunday of “ quiet and 
harmless recreation or sport, not otherwise forbidden by law, 
which does not trespass upon private rights or disturb the 
public peace or public worship.” The Boston press gave con- 
siderable space to the discussion of the Amendment, and in 
its editorial columns almost without exception warmly sup- 
ported it; but in the House of Representatives the opposite 
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view prevailed, and when on April 5 a ballot was taken the 
bill was defeated by a vote of 98 nays to 55 yeas. The old 
law with its burden of injustice and superstition therefore 
remains unaltered. Its opponents, however, have no reason 
to be seriously discouraged by their defeat. Without the aid 
of those who in previous years have urged the adoption of 
similar amendments, these new advocates rallied a support so 
strong and hearty that it becomes evident that, whenever the 
friends of an impartial Sunday Law unite their forces, the 
changes sought for will be effected. It is well perhaps to 
move somewhat slowly in the matter. As the question is 
more and more discussed, the problem appears to be not only 
how to establish Sunday as a day of rest, recreation or worship 
according as individual preferences may incline, but also how 
to make it, for the majority, a day of legal exemption from 
labor. Without the latter the former might soon prove worth- 
less. For the present it is encouraging to note that public 
sentiment regarding the uses of Sunday is moving in the right 
direction, 

We have on this occasion to review a longer necrology than 
it has ever before, in a single year, been our sorrow and mis- 
fortune to record. During the twelvemonth nine beloved and 
valued members have passed away. 

The first of these against whose name was set the “ fatal 
asterisk of death’’ was Caroline Curtis Frothingham, widow 
of Octavius Brooks Frothingham, the President of the Asso- 
ciation from the date of its organization in 1867 until he 
resigned the office in 1878. Mrs. Frothingham was a woman 
of broad views, cordial and winning in manner, and in thorough 
sympathy with the life-work of her husband. She was one 
of the patron members of the Association. At our last 
Annual Convention she made an especial effort to attend the 
morning session, that she might hear the tribute to Mr. 
Frothingham’s memory offered by his friend, Colonel Thomas 
W. Higginson ; but owing to fatigue she was obliged to leave 
the theatre with her purpose unaccomplished. On passing out, 
she stopped to express to the Secretary her friendly feeling 
for the Association, a circumstance that it is a pleasure here 
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to recall. This was probably the last public gathering that 
Mrs. Frothingham ever attended. She died at her home in 
Marlboro Street, Boston, just one week later, June eighth, in 
her seventy-sixth year, leaving a name associated with kindly. 
deeds and sunny memories. 

June ninth, at the age of sixty-eight, at his home in West 
Newton, Mass., died James Theodore Allen. Mr. Allen joined 
the Association in its early days, and remained steadfast in his 
attachment to it until his death. He was a direct descendant 
of Pilgrim and Puritan stock. It would be interesting to trace 
the evolution of the various branches of his family, from Cal- 
vinism to Unitarianism of the Channing school, and thence 
onward to Unitarianism’s radical types, until at last these 
were discarded for Free Religion; but the limits of this 
Report prevent the telling of the story. By profession Mr. 
Allen was a teacher. He was associated with his brother, 
Nathaniel T. Allen, who survives him, in the management of 
the “Allen English and Classical School” of Newton, an 
institution whose reputation extends throughout the country. 
A scholar by aptitude and training, energetic, enthusiastic and 
lovable, always cheerful, generous and large-minded, he was a 
most successful instructor, and he had the inestimable faculty 
of drawing to himself in bonds of lasting friendship the youth 
intrusted to his care and guidance. More than once he was 
called to political office. He always accepted it as a public 
trust, never for personal reward or advancement. His death 
called forth many tributes, all of them breathing a spirit of 
loss, all of ther1 warm with affection; and to these we would 
add our own brief eulogy. 

September fifteenth died Thomas Davidson, in his sixtieth 
year. For four years, beginning in 1887, he was a member 
of our Board of Directors, and for a longer period was a 
frequent contributor to the /vee Religious Index, the official 
organ of the Association, and to other periodicals. An 
accomplished linguist, a close and thorough student of science, 
philosophy and history, whatever he wrote awakened interest 
and was received with consideration. He was the author of 
several books, among which were “ Aristotle and Greek Edu- 
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cation,” ‘The Parthenon Frieze,” “ Rousseau,” and “The 
History of Education.” Of his literary output it has been 
said, by one apparently well qualified to express an opinion, 
“Tt fails to do justice to his scholarly capacity,” his large 
acquisitions having so much surpassed his published product. 
But not for his literary attainments or his scholarship would 
Mr. Davidson desire to be chiefly remembered by the members 
of the Free Religious Association, but rather for what he 
accomplished in another field of effort. After he made New 
York his home and became interested in the Ethical Culture 
movement started by Dr. Felix Adler, he entered upon an 
allied work to which he gave heart and soul, and for which he 
is reported to have said that “his whole life had been a prep- 
aration.”’ ‘On the lower side of New York city he gathered 
about him a body of young Russian Hebrews, whom he 
endeavored to help to get culture in the broadest, manliest 
sense of the term. He died leaving not only these young 
people, but others, youthful and aging, under obligation for all 
kinds of chivalrous service done to them. Their gratitude 
will assuredly follow him with their sorrow for his all too early 
death.” 

Miss Anna Gardner, who died at Nantucket, Mass., Feb- 
ruary fifteenth, in her eighty-fifth year, was a devoted member 
of the Free Religious Association. She had not been able 
for several years to attend our meetings, but her interest in 
them knew no abatement, and as often as the year came round 
her membership-fee was received by the Treasurer. Miss 
Gardner was born in Nantucket in 1816, of Quaker ancestry, 
and was a descendant of Goodman Macy, the hero of 
Whittier’s poem, “ The Exiles.’’ She was also connected with 
the most prominent families of Nantucket. In 1841, when 
she was a young woman of twenty-five, she was inst rumental 
in calling a large Anti-slavery convention on the island of 
Nantucket. This was at a time when the whaling industry 
was at its best, and the population of the place was much 
larger than it is to-day. It is said that nearly all the leading 
Abolitionists took part in the convention, and that it was the 
scene of the first public address of Frederic Douglass. At 
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the close of the civil war she went South, and taught the 
freedmen in North Carolina and Virginia, returning North in 
1878. In 1876, the “Centennial Year,’’ she delivered in 
Philadelphia, before the Association for the Advancement of 
Women, a paper on “ Woman Suffrage.” Miss Gardner was 
a Clear thinker and an impressive writer. Some of her best 
efforts have been published in a modest volume entitled 
«Harvest Gleanings.” As a writer of verse she found a 
circle of appreciative readers. She was also the author of 
several prize essays, one of which, on agriculture, was won in 
open competition with several well-known writers of the day. 
She was one of the founders of the Nantucket Sorosis, and 
had been its president and afterward its corresponding sec- 
retary. With advancing years there appeared no decrease in 
Miss Gardner’s intellectual vigor. To the last she retained an 
active interest in the affairs of life, and her closing days, like 
all her preceding ones, were marked by cheerfulness and 
fortitude. 

Nathaniel Holmes, who died in Cambridge, February 
twenty-sixth, had been a Vice-President of the Association 
ever since his election to that office in 1875. He was born 
in Peterborough, N. H., July 2, 1814. He entered Harvard 
College in 1834, graduated in 1837, and was admitted to the 
bar in Boston in 1839. Then he went West, and began the 
practice of his profession in St. Louis, Mo. In 1846 he was 
appointed circuit attorney for the city and county of St. Louis, 
and in 1853-54 was counselor of the board of St. Louis 
public schools..** In 1862 he was appointed counselor of the 
North Missouri railway, and in 1865 was made judge of the 
Supreme Court of that State. In 1868 Judge Holmes was 
called to the chair of law in the Harvard Law School known 
as the Royall professorship. In 1872 he resumed law practice 
in St. Louis, where he continued until he retired from business 
in 1883. He then came immediately to Cambridge, and made 
his home in that city until his death. Besides these labors con- 
nected with the practice of his profession, he was elected to 
many offices, honorary and active, among which was that of 
corresponding secretary of the St. Louis Academy of Sciences, 
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which he held for twenty years. Nathaniel Holmes was also 
an author of wide repute. In 1866 he published “ The Author- 
ity of Shakespeare,” which went through three editions, adding 
genuine weight to the Baconian theory and creating wide- 
spread criticism and controversy. His other works bear the 
titles, “ Realistic Idealism in Philosophy Itself ’’ and “ Philos- 
ophy of the Universe.” These also were widely noticed and 
discussed. In the memoir from which this account of Judge 
Holmes’ life is taken, it is told that he left a legacy of books. 
“ Most interesting of them all is the little row of six volumes 
which stood on the top of his desk, containing criticisms of 
his works. The great number of these clippings indicate the 
value and publicity to which his writings attained.” Besides 
being one of the Association’s Vice-Presidents, Judge Holmes 
was also one of its patron members. He was present at our 
Convention at the Hollis Street Theatre one year ago, and 
occupied a seat on the stage; but only a few of those who 
observed him knew anything of the man or of his career. 
For the last twenty years “this profound scholar, distinguished 
jurist, and eminent philosopher, — not a hermit, not an eccen- 
tric, but a dignified, scholarly and warm-hearted gentleman, 
the last of his immediate family, — passed his days close to 
the college in which he was once an important factor, almost 
unknown to the younger generation that surged around him. 
It would perhaps be better to omit the mention of this pathetic 
isolation were it not that we are able also to record that he 
was glad to spend his closing years in sight of the university 
he loved so well, that a few of the friends of his early days 
still remained to him, and that his passing from life was pre- 
cisely as he would have had it.” * 

The next name to be erased from our list of fellow-workers 
was that of William Filene, who after a period of prolonged 
ill-health died at his home in Boston, March fourth, in his 


* In meationing Thomas Davidson, Anna Gardner, and Nathaniel Holmes, 
the Secretary has quoted from the £¢hical Record for October, 1900, the Boston 
Standard of May 21, 1896, and the Cambridge Tribune of March 2, 1901, 
respectively, and he gratefully acknowledges the assistance rendered by these 
journals. W. H. H. 
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seventy-first year. Mr. Filene came to this country when he 
was a young man, and identifying himself with its people and 
institutions made quick advance in the mercantile pursuits 
upon which he entered. Then followed heavy reverses, during 
which his moral rectitude and his courage were conspicuously 
manifested, winning for him respect and confidence on all 
sides. Reéstablishing himself in business, one success was 
followed by others, until at last he reached a place of eminence 
among the merchants of Boston. Mr. Filene’s acquaintance 
with our Association began about twenty years ago. In 1892 
he was elected a member of its Board of Directors. A man 
of generous impulses, strong in his attachments, he was always 
ready to assist with counsel and material aid the causes that 
he believed in. He has left a large circle of kindred and 
friends to whom his name is an incentive to high endeavor, 
and who will continue to cherish his memory throughout their 
earthly career. 

Among the friends and helpers of the Association was Miss 
Mary Shannon, whose death occurred at her home in West 
Newton, Mass., April nineteenth. In 1895 Miss Shannon 
was elected a member of the Board of Directors, and served 
the full term, quitting office in 1899. Optimistic in temper- 
ament, constant in her friendships, intensely patriotic, bounte- 
ous in her charities, the friend of all good causes and a generous 
patron of many of them —these and other noble traits were 
the expression of Miss Shannon’s character throughout her 
life. Nor does the full story end here. Out of her regard for 
the welfare of posterity, she provided means for the ameliora- 
tion of various conditions of struggling and suffering humanity, 
who will have cause gratefully to perpetuate her memory 
through long years to come. 

Honored and beloved by all who knew her was Miss Matilda 
Goddard, who passed away at her home in Newbury Street, 
Boston, April twenty-fourth, in her eighty-seventh year. Miss 
Goddard joined the Association in its early days, and she 
remained devoted to its aims and purposes to the last. In 
her prime she was one of the most actively benevolent women 
that Boston has ever known; and even when the withering 
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grasp of age had reduced almost to a shadow her frail and 
delicate body, the one set purpose of her life, the giving of 
herself and of her means to others, continued to manifest 
itself with unabated persistence. Visiting her on any day, no 
matter at what hour, one could not fail to notice how many 
and varied were the demands upon her time and purse. But 
Miss Goddard would prefer that her charities be not recounted 
here. In a note now treasured, received from her in 1881, 
wherein was inclosed a handsome donation for a cause that 
she desired to assist, she closes with the words: “ Please do 
not send me a vote of thanks '’—a characteristic request, as 
others who knew her might testify. Miss Goddard was a close 
personal friend of Theodore Parker, and a member of the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society of Boston of which he 
was the minister, and she remained with it after his death, 
through all its varied vicissitudes. In 1861 Miss Goddard 
and Mr, Rufus Leighton, who survives her, published the vol- 
ume entitled “Prayers of Theodore Parker.” For several 
years these two had jotted down in their note-books Mr. 
Parker's prayers and sermons, and now in response to the ex- 
pressed desire of many of Mr. Parker’s friends they put forth 
the acceptable volume. In 1881 a second edition was pub- 
lished, with a preface by Louisa M. Alcott and a short memoir 
by Frank B. Sanborn. Miss Goddard warmly advocated the 
Anti-slavery movement, and frequently contributed to the 
press articles in its behalf. She was also a stanch friend and 
supporter of woman suffrage. A sketch of Miss Goddard's 
life, however brief, might be considered lacking in essential 
portrayal if it failed to speak of her conviction not only that 
personal consciousness continues after the dissolution of the 
body, but also that communication between those who have 
passed away and those who yet remain on earth is an estab- 
lished fact. She never obtruded this conviction, but those 
who knew her well were quick to perceive that it was one of 
deep and vital moment to her. Miss Goddard was one of the 
Association's most generous patrons. Word has been received 
since her death that her bounty is once again manifested 
toward it by a legacy named in her will. 
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Our list of membership. suffered yet another loss on May 
ninth, when Mrs. Sophia Taft Janes, widow of Alphonso R. 
Janes, and the beloved mother of our President, Lewis G. Janes, 
departed this life in her eighty-sixth year. Mrs. Janes’ ancestry, 
both on the paternal and maternal sides, goes back to the 
earliest colonial days of New England; and it may not be 
thought a pointless digression to call attention to the fact that 
a large percentage of the Association’s members, past and 
present, derive from Pilgrim and Puritan stock. Among Mrs. 
Janes’ marked traits were her love of Nature and of good 
literature. Poems from her pen, suffused with tender and 
sympathetic thought, are treasured by the private circle beyond 
which her modest and retiring nature sought not to address 
itself. In Anti-slavery days, Mrs. Janes and her husband 
braved social ostracism by espousing the unpopular cause, 
Under their roof fugitive slaves found shelter and sympathy, 
and were helped onward to freedom. Her religious nature, 
deeply spiritual, was broad and unsectarian in expression. She 
believed thoroughly in the principles of this Association, of 
which she was a devoted member. Cherished by the surviving 
members of her family, her closing years were cheered and 
solaced by the love and care which they and others found it a 
privilege and a pleasure to bestow. 

These meager tributes to our departed all too feebly express 
the meed of praise that is their due. Any Society might well 
be proud to have claimed as members this remarkable group 
of men and women, each of whom rendered good service to 
humanity and strove to play his or her right part in the 
world. 

No attempt is made in this Report to forecast the future 
policy of the Association, or to urge upon it any special work. 
As years go by it becomes apparent that other societies are 
adopting the method of our free platform, while journals of 
large circulation nowadays present every side of every ques- 
tion fully, freely and impartially. This is not saying.that the 
scientific study of religion and ethics, and the furthering of 
the other objects to which this Association is pledged, are 
receiving their merited attention in the world at large, but 
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only that societies and journals once seemingly if not avowedly 
hostile to its aims and methods are becoming its partial 
coadjutors. 

During the year all demands on our treasury have been met 
promptly, and a respectable balance remains to our credit ; 
but it is well, imperative rather, that we should curtail our 
expenses. The membership-fees of one dollar each, the sums 
received from patron members, the profit made on the yearly 
Festival, and a small accrument of interest — these, the only 
sources of our income, make a total insufficient to cover the 
cost of the Annual Convention. During recent years we have 
drawn liberally from legacies, without which we should now be 
in arrears. The caution here expressed seems therefore to be 
well-timed, 

At the last Annual Convention most of our old members 
renewed their membership, and they, with the new accessions, 
make up a longer list than it has been our fortune to record 
for several years. It is hoped that the list will be still further 
increased at the meetings close at hand. For the interest in 
the Association which from time to time throughout the year 
has been manifested by these members, and by friends not yet 
enrolled, and for the expressions of good will that have greeted 
the endeavors of its officers, sincere regard and thanks are 


cordially returned. 
WILLIAM H. HAMLEN, 


Secretary. 
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The morning session was held on Friday, May 31, at ten 
o'clock, in the Boston Museum. The audience was unex- 
pectedly large, filling the body of the house and a portion of 
the balcony. 

Among those present on the platform and in the boxes and 
orchestra-chairs, during the day, were the following members 
and friends of the Association: Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
William M., Salter, Vice-Presidents of the Association ; William 
H. Hamlen and Albert S. Parsons, Secretary and Assistant- 
Secretary; J. A. J. Wilcox, Treasurer; John C. Haynes, 
Auditor, and Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
James H. West, Mrs. Ruth Gibson, George W. Stevens, and 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Directors of the Association; Hon. 
Albion A. Perry, of Somerville, Mass., Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, of Providence, R. I., Rev. John W. Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Swami Abhedananda, of India, Mr. Edward B. Drew, of 
China, Rabbi Joseph Silverman, D.D., of New York, Thomas 
Fortune, editor of the Vew York Age, Rev. Frank O. Hall, 
of Cambridge, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Allston, Charles Malloy, 
President of the Boston Emerson Society, Daniel G. Crandon, 
former Secretary of the Association, Edward A. Filene, Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, Mr. and Mrs. Richard P. Hallowell, Miss 
Rebecca R. Joslin, President of the Castilian Club, Boston, 
Senorita Carolina Holman Huidobro, of Chili, Miss Maria L. 
Baldwin, of Cambridge, Rev. John C. Kimball, of Sharon, 
Mass., and many other ministers of different denominations, 
The familiar and accustomed presence of our former President, 
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Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, was missed, owing to 
his absence in Europe. 

Regarding the Convention of this year as a whole it may 
be said in a general way that the popular voice concerning it, 
as expressed by those present, was well-epitomized in the open- 
ing paragraph of an editorial in the Boston Transcript of the 
day following, which is here quoted : 

“The Free Religious Association, which is now thirty- 
four years old, has had a prosperous life and was never more 
flourishing or influential than at the present time, though one of 
its founders, Rev. Dr. Bartol, has passed away within the year. 
The basis of its existence is so broad and its motives are so 
comprehensive that it always finds problems in plenty right in 
the line of its consideration. It doesn’t trouble itself with 
formulating systems or straightening out creeds, but finds its 
work and its interests in whatever concerns the great human 
family. -Its annual convention yesterday in this city was one 
of the most interesting ever held. National and international 
ethics seemed to claim a large share of its attention, and the 
subject is one which many thoughtful men are seriously con- 
sidering at this time.” 

The subject announced for the morning session was “ The 
Jesus of History and of Tradition,” and the program bore the 
motto from Matthew Arnold, — 


“Was Christ a man like us? Ah, let us try 


ar 


If we then, too, can be such men as he! 


Four speakers were announced, with their topics, as follows : 
The Man Jesus and the Traditional Christ, by Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt, of Cornell University; The Jewish Conception of 
Jesus, by Rabbi Joseph Silverman, D.D., of Temple Emanu- 
El, New York; Did Christ teach a New Religion? by Swami 
Abhedananda, of India; 7he Hrstorical Jesus and Modern 
Christianity, by Rev. John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On calling the Convention to order, President Janes made 
the following address : 


N 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDEN: 


“SIGNS OF THE TIMES.” 


THE NEW CENTURY FROM THE VIEW-POINT OF 
FREE RELIGION. 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America, and the first in the present century, 
will please come to order. This formality is hardly necessary, 
for free religion is always in order, 


Once more, dear friends, we have come to take counsel 
together concerning the outlook for the sublime principle 
which the founders of this Association had at heart —the 
principle of Freedom and Fellowship in Religion. We come 
now, as in the past, not as schismatics—the founders of a 
new sect outside the pale of all existing sects, not as erecting 
a new dogma, even in the name of Science, to define and limit 
our fellowship, but as peacemakers, gathering into a larger 
fold those who should be brethren, and asking no man to abate 
one jot or tittle from the free confession and expression of his 
honest thought. 

The movement toward freedom in religion is indeed the 
inevitable culmination and logical outcome of the Protestant 
doctrine of thes Right of Private Judgment. Every Free 
Religionist is therefore a Protestant of Protestants. But this 
movement is also, and with an equally logical directness of 
aim and purpose, the prophet and evangel of the Church 
Catholic and Universal. As our former President, William J. 
Potter, said in his address at the Chicago Convention in 1893, 
“T make bold to say that we who are now living will behold — 
nay, may already behold —the dawn of the day of a new 
religion, which is to be really universal in its principles and 
as broad as humanity in its boundaries ; which is not, however, 
to be Christianity, nor Judaism, nor Buddhism, nor Neo- 
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Brahmanism, but a new faith. into which the specific religions 
in form shall die that they may continue to live in spiritual 
substance.” That great fellowship of humanity can never 
come by the conquest and conversion of all to one dogmatic 
expression of faith: such unity means stagnation and death. 
The Church Catholic and Universal, the Church of Free 
Religion, is a church of the living and not of the dead. It is 
a fellowship of free and independent souls, each thinking his 
own thought in utter sincerity, each helping every other by 
that suggestion and aid which can only come from the free 
contact of minds differing somewhat in their ideals and beliefs, 
but all sinking the creed in the life, and “emphasizing the 
supremacy of morality ’— the supremacy of character — in all 
the vital relations of life. 

We have come together this morning at the old time — the 
end of “Anniversary week ’’— but in a new place. After 
struggling for a generation with the problem of Memorial Day, 
with its intrusion of sacred memories and duties, the Unitarians 
and Universalists have retreated into another week, and left 
us —and the Grand Army of the Republic — masters of the 
field. I know not whether this change of base is due to an 
and 


increase of patriotic sentiment or to more egoistic 
ecclesiastical — motives. Respecting our Constitution, which 
fixes the date of our Annual Meeting in “what is known as 
‘Anniversary Week,’ ’’— frail things as Constitutions are in 
these latter days, —and. having no Supreme Court to rule it 
inoperative in inconvenient crises, we have not deemed it wise 


to join the exodus of the denominations; so we are here at 
this time to set a law-abiding example to other corporate and 
Constitutional bodies, conservative even in our radicalism, as 
we are catholic in our protestantism. 

The venerable Boston Museum has exhibited many curiosities 
of Nature and notable exemplars of histrionic art, but none, 
I think, exactly like that to which it extends its hospitality 
to-day. Barnum once gathered into one cage a miscellaneous 
collection of animals which he called the “ Happy, Family.” 
There the lion and the lamb lay down together; the cat and 
the mouse dwelt in amicable relations, neither one inside the 
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other. Spurning a cage, we are perhaps the “happy family” 
in the religious menagerie of Anniversary Week ; — on our 
platform the Presbyterian lion and the Universalist lamb, the 
“ orthodox ’”’ cat and the heterodox mouse, are alike welcome, 
but only on the condition that they dwell together in peace, 
and submit their differences, without destroying clause, to the 
arbitrament of free discussion. It should by no means be 
assumed, however, that religious influences are wholly new 
to the atmosphere of this place, for on this stage William 
Warren, dear of memory to Boston, and Joseph Jefferson, 
loved by all the English-speaking world, have taught their 
lessons of large humanity and vital sympathy in a spirit nobly 
ethical and genuinely religious, touching the deep springs of 
healthful emotion with a skill and effectiveness that few 
pulpit sermons can hope to emulate. 

We are here to-day, on the threshold of a new century, after 
an associated life that covered a third part of the century that 
has closed since our last Annual Convention. From year to 
year it has been our wont to note the significant steps that 
have been taken toward the goal we have in view, and to 
pledge ourselves anew to the ideal of Religious Freedom.. 
The story of the past, writ large in the events of the passing 
years, and abstracted in the printed records of our annual con- 
ferences, needs not to be repeated here. It has been, on the 
whole, a story full of encouragement and promise. In this 
brief introductory word preceding the feast of reason that is 
in store for us, only a passing mention can be made of some 
of the notable events of the past year of special interest to 
us, with a final glance, from that eye of rational prophecy 
which a great teacher has termed “the scientific use of the 
imagination,” toward the possible fruition of our labors in the 
century to come. 

Perhaps the most notable event of the past year that we 
may rightly celebrate was the meeting of the Congres de 
Histoire des Réligions in Paris last September, to which I 
was your accredited delegate. About one-half the American 
delegation, I believe, is on this platform at the present moment. 
After a long and earnest struggle by the Abbé Charbonnel 
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and a few other large-minded Frenchmen to organize a popular 
Parliament of Religion like that held in Chicago in 1893, the 
effort proved abortive owing to the opposition of the leading 
officials of the Catholic Church, the dominant religious body 
in France. The movement for a gathering of scholars and 
persons interested in the historical study of religions was then 
inaugurated, and became an assured success. Circumstances 
prevented me from attending any save the two opening 
sessions of the Congress; but I was enrolled as a member, 
and it was my privilege to meet and converse with many 
whose names are household words to the students of compar- 
ative religion. Professors Albert and Jean Réville, father and 
son, one the president and the other one of the secretaries of 
the Congress, M. Marillier, the other secretary, Count Goblet 
d’Alviella, senator of Belgium and professor in the Free 
University of Brussels, perhaps the first foreign biographer 
of the Free Religious Association, whose able book on “ The 
Evolution of Religious Thought in England, America and 
India’ ought to be in the hands of all our members, Professor 
Oppert, Professor Bonet-Maury, and Professor J. Estlin Car- 
penter, of Oxford, are a few of the distinguished delegates 
whose names occur to me, 

Then there were Pére Hyacinthe-Loyson and his large- 
hearted American wife, members and attendants at the Con- 
ferences though not actively participating in their proceedings. 
Pere and Madame Hyacinthe-Loyson are now earnestly work- 
ing for a better understanding between Christians and Moham- 
medans, and are in hearty sympathy with the aims of this 
Association, as Madame Loyson personally assured me. In 
temperament and personal appearance, Pére Hyacinthe strongly 
resembles the late Henry Ward Beecher, and his power over 
a popular audience, when in his prime, must have been com- 
parable to that of the great American preacher. In an 
eloquent address which it was my privilege to hear at one of 
the afternoon receptions of the International Council of 
Women, he strongly affirmed the universality of the religious 
sentiment and the potency of cosmopolitan religious ideals as 
a stimulus to international feeling. 
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America was ably represented in the Congress by Professor 
Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University, — one of our guests 
to-day, — whose scholarly paper was, I believe, the only impor- 
tant contribution from this country. The significance of such 
a gathering of scholars is not in its novelty, for such meetings 
are happily not now uncommon; but in its representative 
international character, and the consequent closer and more 
sympathetic touch between people of different religious educa- 
tion and environment which it assures. In such conferences 
of scholars the atmosphere of a Free Religious Fellowship is 
always present. To the work of men like these, which has 
demonstrated the unity of the religious sentiment, and the 
mutual influence and obligation of Christian and non-Christian 
cults, the advocates of religious freedom and of freedom in 
religion are deeply indebted. 

Coincident in date with this, our own Convention, the 
first general Conference of the “International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers ” 
is holding its sessions in London. The organization was 
formed last year in Boston, and its objects seem to be in 
entire harmony with our own. One or two of our members 
are included in its official board. In the circular-letter inviting 
your President to co-operate with this movement, the courtesy 
of which I hereby acknowledge, the object is stated to be “ the 
promulgation and spread of free religious thought throughout 
the world.” It is further stated that “the term ‘ Unitarian’ 
is not to be here understood in any limited theological sense, 
but only as an ¢hdeavor to ‘unite,’ for common and unselfish 
endeavors, all believers in ‘pure religion and perfect liberty.’ ’ 
The co-operation of “friends of free religious thought” is 
earnestly solicited by the secretary, not even the limitation 
implied. by the Christian name being suggested in his letter. 
Surely, this adoption of the very phraseology of Free Religion 
by representative Unitarians is most significant, and is a matter 
of congratulation for us who bore the name when it was un- 
popular. Our heartiest good-speed should be given to the 
new Council in its efforts “to open up communication with 
those in all lands who are striving to unite pure religion and 
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perfect liberty, and to increase fellowship and co-operation 
with them.” 

Besides these important international movements toward 
the ideal of Free Religion, there are several significant national 
and local movements that merit our attention and sympathy. 
The Free Church of Universal Religion established some years 
since, with our occasional co-operation and aid, by the Rev. 
Alfred W. Martin, in Tacoma, Washington, seems to have won 
an assured place in the hearts of the friends of Free Religon 
on the Pacific coast. The parent church now has a total 
enrollment of 492 members, of whom nearly half are residents 
of Tacoma, and the average Sunday attendance is well up 
toward the full local membership —an evidence of healthy 
and vigorous life. It maintains an efficient Sunday-school 
and publishes a monthly journal entitled “ Universal Religion,” 
It also sustains a tract-fund, a home-library, and a Post-office 
Mission, all of which seem to be doing active and effective 
service. The sister society of Seattle, over which Mr. Martin 
has ministered for several years, has now called an independent 
pastor, Dr. Hedley Hall, formerly assistant to Dr. H. W. 
Thomas of the People’s Church, Chicago —the president of 
the Congress of Religion. Doctor Hail brings to his new 
field of work a reputation for fine scholarship and marked 
ability as a thinker and speaker. 

Emancipated from the work in Seattle, Mr. Martin is already 
contemplating similar movements in other cities on the Pacific 
coast. A Vice-President of this Association, we heartily 
rejoice in the success of his ministry, remarkable for its 
courage, persistence and devotion, which has brought to many 
minds the high ideals of a free, ethical and universal religion. 

Significant of much, also, is the recent inauguration of the 
Golden Rule Movement in the City of New York, in connec- 
tion with the formation of the Baron de Hirsch Monument 
Association. Meeting in the leading Baptist Church of the 
metropolis to do honor to an eminent Jewish philanthropist, 
the association was addressed not only by the Rabbi of the 
leading synagogue of the city, Doctor Silverman, our guest 
of to-day, and by speakers of various Christian denominational 
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affiliations, but also by his excellency, Wu Ting-fang, the 
Chinese ambassador, who in the name of the followers of Con- 
fucius gave a hearty assent to the movement thus inaugurated — 
a movement which, as it grows and its significance sinks 
deeper into the hearts of the people of whatever race or creed, 
shall be a more enduring monument to the Jewish philanthro- 
pist than any which can be moulded in bronze or carved in 
stone. 

Are such movements as these “stealing our thunder ”’ with- 
out recognizing or even knowing, perhaps, of the pioneer 
work which, often in obloquy and misunderstanding, this 
Association has been doing for more than thirty years? Let 
no petty jealousy of feeling prompt us to this reflection, or 
prevent us from rejoicing with exceeding great joy at their 
inauguration and success. In the very spontaneity and inde- 
pendence of such movements here and there in different parts 
of the world we may find the strongest evidence that the Free 
Religious ideal is a normal prompting of the enlightened mind 
of man, and no mere “fad” of a few isolated thinkers. In 
this natural spontaneity of the movement is the sure promise 
of the success of the objects which we have at heart, and the 
assurance of the necessity and utility of our continued work. 

In the same generous spirit we rejoice in the growth and 
increasing usefulness of our vigorous offspring, the Congress 
of Religion, soon to hold its annual session in Buffalo, to co- 
operate with which we are invited. We rejoice, too, in that 
other feature of the Buffalo meetings, the «« Tent Evangelist,’— 
inaugurated at tHe suggestion of the able editor of that stanch 
Presbyterian journal, the New York Lvangelist,—which offers 
its free hospitality for religious meetings to Jews, to Christians 
of all denominations, and even to the Free Religious Associa- 
tion.* It is probable that, for our Convention on the first of 
July, we shall accept this hospitality for one or more sessions 
in the same cordial and fraternal spirit in which it is offered. 


* The evening sessions in the “ Tent Evangelist,” under the special charge 
of the Executive Committee of the Tent, are exclusively Christian in their 
character. The Convention of the Free Religious Association held its after- 
noon session in the Tent on July rst. 
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The Committee in charge of the Convention has outlined 
a program for the day, including a series of addresses on the 
general topic of “ The Outlook for Religious Freedom in the 
Present World-Crisis,” with special reference to the question 
of missionary propaganda in foreign countries, the rights of 
missionaries to government aid and protection, the true method 
of missionary work, and all those important cognate issues 
which are being raised in China and the Far East. At the 
afternoon service in the “ Tent Evangelist,” it is proposed to 
have an address on “ Ralph Waldo Emerson and the Tran- 
scendental Movement ’—the prophets and forerunners of 
our own work. 


Such are some of the “Signs of the Times” which he who 
stands upon the watch-towers of religious progress may 
observe at the beginning of this Twentieth Christian Cent- 
ury — signs of promise, all of them, for the ultimate triumph 
of the Free Religious principle. This principle seeks not the 
destruction but the fulfillment of the ideal of human brother- 
hood taught by the founder of Christianity. Two great 
obstacles to this fulfillment confront us now as they have in 
the past: sectarianism, which confounds its own dogmatic 
statements with the absolute truth and bases fellowship on a 
verbal agreement with its formulated creed, and a narrow and 
conceited patriotism which seeks the glory and prosperity of 
one’s race and native land at the expense of other lands and 
other peoples. But the world moves, and even the priests and 
the politicians move with it. Pessimism and despair have no 
place in the creed of Free Religion. The sects have still 
their work to do, but they must build toward the larger unity 
of cosmopolitan and unsectarian fellowship if they would work 
with and not against the divine evolutionary forces of Nature 
and of life. In the better time to come, Unitarianism will 
stand, as in the International Council, for the growing ten- 
dency to unite, not merely for a theory about the nature of 
the Godhead ; Universalism will represent the ideal of a univer- 
sal faith, not simply a humane conception of the future life. 
New Presbyter and old priest will both be “ writ large”’ in the 
nobler ministry of a universal fellowship. 
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There is a higher patriotism that seeks the glory and pros- 
perity of native land in equal justice and equal opportunity 
for the people of all other lands. There is a nobler religion 
that respects the honest thought of others, and grants to every 
sincere and honest thinker the same rights that it claims for 
itself — that refuses fellowship to none on account of intellect- 
ual differences. Astronomers and physicists tell us that the 
world was once part of a vast nebulous mass of gaseous matter, 
which by contraction separated into segments, and by gravita- 
tion formed itself into spheres. These spheres were at first 
huge molten balls; but by continued contraction their surfaces 
were furrowed into ocean depths and mountain heights — the 
dry land was, and the sea—and then, through the infinite 
patience of Nature, by slow attrition the rocks were worn 
down into soil, and the valleys and hillsides were prepared to 
receive and sustain an abounding vegetable and animal life. 


But the process of world-contraction has not ceased. It 
still goes on, and the forces which promote it now are steam 
and steel and electricity and the impulse to closer fellowship 
in throbbing human hearts. Our human world is growing 
smaller and ever smaller. Nations and peoples are being 
forced into closer contact — they cannot stay this irresistible 
tendency even if they would. Sometimes its methods seem 
to be, and are, barbarous and cruel. ‘To-day, all Europe is an 
armed camp 


all Christendom a chaos of warring sects. 
To-morrow ancient tradition shall become prophecy — God 
zw2/7 make of one blood all the people on the face of the earth. 
For “ Thought 1s stronger than Artillery-parks, molding the 
world like soft clay,” and the might of love and sympathy is 
more potent than dynamite. The Paradise of Free Religion 
is in the future; its Kingdom is yet to come, on earth as it is 
in the heaven of our ideals. 

The Twentieth Century is a century of the noblest prom- 
ise —a century prophetic of international amity, when the 
great race-problems are to be beaten out in the white heat of 
the contracting sphere of human interests, when nations are 
to learn to arbitrate their differences, when sects are to realize 
their higher functions in the segregation of humanity, in the 
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nobler atmosphere of Free Religion. To deny this ultimate 
fruition of our hopes is to be blind to the signs of the times ; 
to doubt it is the real atheism, 


’ 


“« . . . I fear no longer, for I know 
That where the share is deepest driven 
The best fruits grow. 


“The outwom right, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone — 


“These wait their doom, from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day ; 
And fresher life the world shall draw 
From their decay. 


“(© backward-looking son of Time! 
The new is old, the old is new — 
The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 


“So wisely taught the Indian seer: 
Destroying Siva, forming Brahm, 
Who wake by turns earth’s love and fear, 
Are one — the same. 


“As idly as in that old day 
Thou mournest, did thy sires repine ; 
So, in his time, thy child, grown gray, 
Shall sigh for thine. 


“Vet not the less for them or thou 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats ! 


“ Take heart !— the waster builds again — 
A charméd life old Goodness hath ; 
The tares may perish, but the grain 
Is not for death. 


“God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night ; 
Ho, wake and watch !— the world is gray 
With morning light!” * 


* John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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THE PRESIDENT:—I am requested by the Finance Com- 
mittee to call attention to the envelopes and cards which have 
been passed, I think, to each person who has entered the room, 
and to say that in another half-hour the Committee will pass 
through the audience and collect them. In the meantime you 
are requested to enter your names and addresses upon the 
cards, and inclose the membership-fee or such other contribu- 
tion as you desire to make to the work of the Association. 
The Association seems to be laboring under a double difficulty. 
There are people who fail to support us because they think we 
are doing no work except holding our Annual Meeting. They 
therefore withhold their contributions ; and the lack of funds 
limits our activities. Well, the Annual Meeting is something, 
and something valuable, I think. At the same time, there is 
plenty of other work to do, and we are willing to do it if you 
will furnish us with the funds. 

I also wish to call your attention to the literature of the 
Association and of allied movements which may be found at 
the door. Especially I would call attention to the valuable 
souvenir of the work of the Association, in the volume of the 
six notable biographical papers on “Free Religious Heroes 
and Saints” which were presented in the Hollis Street Theatre 
at our Convention a year ago. The address on Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, by his son, Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, is especially 
valuable. Of great interest, also, are the addresses on 
Theodore Parker, Lucretia Mott, O. B. Frothingham, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, and others. You can obtain these addresses 
at the door, the price being only 25 cents, — printed in admir- 
rable style, as is all the literature that comes from Mr. West’s 
office. 


The subject to be considered this morning is ‘The Jesus 
of History and Tradition.” It is a subject made possible by 
the later investigations of scholars under what is known as the 
Higher Criticism. The several speakers will approach this sub- 
ject from different points of view, and not one of them, I am 
sure, will you wish to miss. The first speaker is one especially 
qualified for the work which we have asked him to do—a 
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scholar, a thorough student of all this branch of the subject, 
and a professor of Hebrew literature in one of the leading 
universities of the country ; a man who, in his scholarly inves- 
tigations, has never sunk his throbbing, sympathetic, human 
heart, and who, in his search for freedom, has never lost his 
hold upon religion. It gives me very great pleasure to present 
my friend, Professor Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell University, 
who will now address you. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR NATHANIEL 
SCHMIDT. 


THE MAN JESUS AND THE TRADITIONAL CHRIST. 


Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

After man’s first disobedience and the fall, Satan, who in 
serpent’s guise had wrought man’s ruin, was placed under a 
curse. But the curse contained a blessing, the protevangel : 
woman’s seed —that is, the Christ — would crush the ser- 
pent’s head, the devil’s power. When the first world had 
been destroyed by the flood, the surviving Noah declared that 
Japhet would dwell in the tents of Shem, the Gentiles become 
fellow-heirs with Israel in the Messianic blessings. From Ur 
of the Chaldees Abram went forth, he knew not whither, in 
obedience to God’s command, and therefore received the prom- 
ise that in his seed —that is, the Christ —all nations would 
be blessed. The pledge was renewed to Isaac, and again to 
Jacob, who, dying, declared that the scepter should not turn 
from between the feet of Judah until Shiloh —that is, King 
Messiah — should come. Moses, after. he had given the Law, 
declared that the Lord would raise up from among his 
brethren a prophet like unto himself. Balaam, hired to curse 
Israel, changed his curse into a blessing, as he saw rising out 
of Jacob the bright and morning star, the Christ. By Kedron’s 
brook King David sang many a song concerning his greater 
son and lord; he foretold his humiliation and cruel death, but 
also that God's Holy One should not see corruption, but 
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should rise from the dead and sit on the right hand of the 
Most High, a king and priest forever, after the order of Mel- 
chizedek. Solomon, in the allegorical Song of Songs, spoke 
of the intimate union of Christ and his Church. 

Then came a long line of prophets. Hosea predicted the 
return of the Son of God from Egypt and the resurrection 
upon the third day; Joel, the Pentecostal outpouring of the 
Spirit; Amos, the raising of the fallen tabernacle of David ; 
Obadiah, the coming of a Savior on Mount Zion. Jonah, through 
his strange experience in the belly of the fish, symbolized the 
resurrection of the Son of God. Micah foretold the birth of 
Christ in Bethlehem; Isaiah, prince of prophets, predicted the 
virgin birth of the Messiah, the enduement with the Holy 
Ghost and the divine attributes, and also that as the servant 
of the Lord he would lay down his life an atoning sacrifice 
for many, and then see of the travail of his soul and be sat- 
isfied. Jeremiah and Ezekiel spoke of him as the “ Branch,” 
and Daniel as the Son of Man coming upon the clouds of 
heaven. Haggai saw him as “the desire of all nations,” and 
Zechariah predicted the coronation of the Branch, the Son of 
David, and his coming as a king into Zion seated on an ass’s 
colt, his betrayal by a disciple, the slaying of the good shep- 
herd, and his glory when he should be seen by those who had 
pierced him. — Finally, Malachi foretold the coming of the 
forerunner and the appearance of the Lord in his temple to 
cleanse it. 

Then followed four centuries of silence, during which the 
chosen people felk into bondage to the traditions of men, while 
the nations of the world, left by God to go their own ways, 
sank into deepest moral degradation and ignorance of God, 
But in the fullness of time God sent his Son, born of a virgin, 


yet of the seed of David, in the city of Bethlehem; returning. 


from Egypt'and growing up in Nazareth, as the Scriptures had 
foretold. But as the forerunner appeared, in the spirit and 
power of Elijah, he went forth to be baptized of him, the 
heavens opening themselves and the Spirit coming down upon 
him as a dove, a voice declaring him the Son of God. Tempted 
by the devil to use his divine powers for selfish enjoyment, 
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ambition and display, he overcame the temptation and used 
his power only for miracles of mercy, opening the eyes of the 
blind, casting out demons, raising the dead. By these signs 
and wonders he attested his claims to be the Son of Man 
predicted by Daniel, the Son of the living God. But the 
Pharisees did not believe in him, and finally compassed his 
death. He entered Jerusalem seated upon an ass’s colt, 
purged the temple, as the prophet had foretold, was betrayed 
by one of his disciples, instituted a memorial Supper in mem- 
ory of his death, and was crucified, having made a good con- 
fession of his Messiahship before Pontius Pilate and before 
Caiphas. But upon the third day he rose from the dead and 
manifested himself alive to his disciples, bestowing upon them 
the Holy Ghost that they might have power to pardon the 
sins of men, that they might be led into all the truth to give 
a full and final revelation of God to men, and that they might 
lead men_ from the errors of their way into a sober and a 
godly life, waiting for the return upon the clouds of heaven 
of him whom they loved, to raise the dead, to establish his 
kingdom, and to give, to those who were faithful even unto 
death, the crown of everlasting life. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, was the Christ of tradition. 
Such was the structure of the Messianic hope and its fulfill- 
ment in Jesus, as it stood for centuries before the reverent 
gaze of men. It was the intellectual home of Christendom. 
Before its portals the weary pilgrim dropped his burden; the 
sin-stained conscience lost its guilty fears; hushed was the 
voice of pride and passion. Its halls were jubilant with the 
sweetest songs that ever sprung from human lips, and solemn 
with great thoughts of duty and of destiny, while through its 
windows wistful eyes looked beyond the Jordan of death into 
Jerusalem the Golden, where blest immortals dwelt. 

And of this glorious structure, whose beauty, perhaps, none 
can appreciate as much as he who does not dwell within its 
walls, stone does not remain upon stone. A science that has 
had no other aim than to discover the true significance of lan- 
guage, the exact value of the sources, the real facts of history, 
has overturned it all from turret to foundation. The story of 
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the Garden in the land of Eden is a myth; so is the story of 
the Flood. The patriarchs, before they became heroes and 
ideals of the nomadic life, were local divinities ; Moses did not 
give the Law; Balaam’s prophecies concerned the Judean 
kingdom in the A’ssyrian period. David did not write the 
Psalter —it is the hymn-book of the second temple, and there 
is no reference in any psalm to the Messiah expected in the 
first century before our era by the Jews. The Song of Songs 
is not an allegory concerning the love of Christ for his church ; 
it is an erotic poem describing the love of man and woman. 

None of the prophets that spoke before the Exile ever 
referred to the Messiah. Hosea never spoke concerning the 
resurrection; he rebuked some of his contemporaries for so 
ill an understanding of the evils of the nation as to think they 
might be cured in two or three days. Jonah probably never 
had that strange experience of which the book tells us; the 
real marvel of the book is the thought expressed in it, its 
catholicity of feeling, far in advance of anything else in the. 
Hebrew Bible. Isaiah never spoke of a virgin bearing a child. 
He declared that the woman looking forward at that time to 
motherhood would, when she bore her child, call it Immanuel — 
in the natural rebound from groundless fear to boundless con- 
fidence, in characteristic forgetfulness of the graver and more 
dangerous enemies of the nation. Those descendants of the old 
royal family around whom in the Chaldean and Persian periods 
political hopes centered are never referred to as the Messiah. 
That term is indeed a proper designation of the priest-kings 
of the Hasmonzean family, and it is used of them as such in 
several psalms. But there is no hint as yet, in spite of the 
tinge of Apocalyptic language, of the Messiah, — that escha- 
tological magnitude of the first.century before our era. 

It is outside of the Hebrew canon that we have to look for 
this great figure of the Messiah which inspired the hopes of 
so many Jewish hearts in the Roman period. 

There were no centuries of silence; there was no silence at 
all. The last century before Christ was vocal with some of 
the finest voices ever heard in Israel. I think it is capable of 
demonstration that there never had been a time in the life 
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of Israel when its moral and religious life was so rich, so 
intense, so sound to the core as in the days of Jesus. The 
same is true of that great Graeco-Roman world in which the 
new organization of the empire had indeed revealed many 
moral weaknesses, but which was throbbing with great moral 
impulses, a warm religious life and a fine philosophy of resigna- 
tion. Judaism and Graeco-Roman philosophy transmitted their 
heritage to the Christianity that was born. 

The story that Jesus had no father probably originated in 
circles where the Greek version, with its mistranslation of 
“virgin” for “woman” in Isaiah 7: 14, was familiar and where 
parthenogenetic speculations flourished. No man who did not 
believe that Jesus was the son of Joseph would ever have 
undertaken to prove by Joseph’s pedigree the Davidic descent 
of Jesus. The two genealogies in Matthew and Luke prove 
only one thing, and that is that the grandfather of Jesus was 
unknown. They are mutually exclusive and contradictory, 
and the original text now fortunately has been revealed to 
us by the Sinaitic palimpsest, which reads in Matthew 1: 16, 
“Joseph begat Jesus.’ If Jesus was born before the death. of 
Herod in 4 B.c., this event cannot have taken place, as Luke 
avers, at a time when Quirinius was governor of Syria, for he 
was appointed in 6 a.p. The massacre of the infants is based 
wholly on the visit of the Magi, which goes back to the signs in 
the stars —but astrology is not a science. The story of the in- 
fancy of Jesus as told in the Gospels lacks historic foundation. 

When John the Baptist was cast into prison, he sent his 
disciples to Jesus to inquire whether he was the Messiah, and 
received no affirmative answer, but only a reference to the 
work that was being done —the opening of the eyes of the 
blind, the unstopping of the ears of the deaf, the preaching 
of the gospel to the poor —and the first two terms mean the 
same as the last. It was a quotation from Deutero-Isaiah. 
This very old and reliable tradition proves, on the one hand, 
that John the Baptist could not, at the baptism of Jesus, have 
received by miracle and voice a sign that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and, on the other hand, that Jesus did not desire that 
even such a man as John should believe that he was the 
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Messiah, but that he was very anxious that men should see 
the presence of God in the world and the coming of his 
kingdom. 

No Messianic title was ever applied by Jesus to himself, 
even according to the Gospels, for “Son of man” was not a 
Messianic title. “Son of man,” in Aramaic (dar-nasha), can 
mean nothing else but “man,” “the man.” And its original 
meaning is clearly apparent in some passages; for instance, 
where Jesus is reported to have said, ‘*‘ Man was not made for 
the sabbath, but the sabbath for man, therefore man (éa7~ 
nasha) is lord of the sabbath.” ‘Through the Little Apoca- 
lypse that has been wrought into the Synoptic Gospels, a 
mistranslation of the term in Greek went into the Gospels as 
a Messianic title. ‘Son of God” was not a Messianic title ; 
bar-E-laha meant either an “angel”’ or “a child of God” in 
an ethical sense. And it seems to have been in this latter 
sense that Jesus used it, if he ever used it, concerning himself. 
He certainly used it concerning others in that sense. 

It is from the Book of Zechariah, not from the traditions 
of the Rabbi of Nazareth, that the triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem upon an ass’s colt, procured for this ostentatious 
purpose, drifted into the Gospels. The attacks that Jesus 
made upon the sacrificial cult in the temple, on the ground 
that the temple should be a house of prayer and not a house 
of slaughter, was a very different thing from Malachi’s proph- 
ecy of the purging of the priesthood in order that Yahweh 
might have better animals. At the arrest the disciples fled, 
and we have no testimony by an eye-witness of what took 
place before Pontius Pilate, or Caiaphas, if Jesus was ever 
brought before him. He was crucified. This he may have 
predicted; he may have had a presentiment of his coming 
death. But that he did not predict his resurrection is evident 
from the fact that even the evangelists represent his disciples 
as having been wholly unprepared for such an event, and the 
risen master as having rebuked his disciples, not for disbeliev- 
ing his own words, but for not understanding the Scriptures. 
Matthew and Mark tell us that the first appearance of Jesus 
to his disciples after his death took place in Galilee. This is 
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the earlier and more reliable tradition. The later tradition, 
recorded by Luke, is to the effect that these appearances took 
place immediately, in Jerusalem. There is no reason whatever 
to doubt the genuineness of the ecstatic experiences of these 
men who saw visions of him whom they had loved among the 
mountains and by the lake of Galilee. But the genuineness 
of their ecstatic experience does not mean that there was an 
objective reality behind their visions. Jesus never returned 
upon the clouds of heaven, as he is reported to have pre- 
dicted —as his disciples certainly believed that he would. 
But the fact never for a moment impaired the sincerity and 
the power of the faith of his disciples. This faith that he 
had risen and would return upon the clouds of heaven made 
Christianity. 

Is there, then, nothing left of the story of Jesus? Is it, 
perchance, not even permissible to assert that the origin of 


Christianjty was in some way connected with a teacher from 
Galilee who bore the name of Jesus? The silence of those 
who seem to have known best the great political and theolog- 
ical movements in Judea in the first century —I mean Philo 
of Alexandria, and Josephus — is certainly very significant. 
But all that it really signifies is this, that no such being as 
that which the Christology of the Church, nay, the Messianic 
faith of the Gospels, presents to us, ever trod this earth. All 
that the silence really means is that the precious seed that 
was hidden in the ground lay there longer than has been sup- 
posed. Not merely the faith in the Messianic character of 
Jesus, but also the institutional development of Christianity, 
must have long remained underground, where the eyes of 
Philo and Josephus could not see it. 

There are evidences in the Gospels themselves, late as they 
are, — for the Fourth Gospel, that most marvelous product in 
all human literature, is a work of the middle of the second 
century, and scarcely any of the other three Gospels is earlier 
than the year 100,—that they have the character of a 
palimpsest ; that below the Messiah pictured in these Gospels 
there is another figure, bearing other lineaments. For the 
disciples, who themselves believed that Jesus was the Messiah, 
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have recorded to us utterances in which he not only does not 
claim for himself Messiahship, but actually forbids his dis- 
ciples to think or say that he was the Messiah, and actually 
wages war against the Messianic ideal of his times. The dis- 
ciples who believed that he was a perfect being have recorded 
utterances showing that he did not himself believe that he was 
perfect morally or intellectually. The disciples who believed 
that he wrought miracles at will have recorded utterances by 
him in which he stigmatizes as an evil and adulterous genera- 
tion these seekers after signs, and declares that no miracle 
should ever be given to them, and repeatedly refuses to sink 
to the level of a wonder-worker. The disciples who, in their 
editions of the parables of Jesus, have wrought-in material 
which places him upon the throne, have preserved to us much 
of the earlier form of these parables, harmonizing in a remark- 
able manner with the facts just mentioned. 

Here, then, there are the evidences of another being than 
the Christ of tradition; and I have no hesitancy in saying 
that these signs indicate to us the real personality of the Jesus 
of history. 

A few things may be intimated, perhaps, even in the limited 
time I have, concerning what we may believe that this Jesus 
of history did and thought and suffered. He seems to have 
been born a few years before our era, in the town of Nazareth, 
his father being a carpenter, Joseph, and his mother, Joseph’s 
wife, Mary. When he had grown to manhood the voice of 
John the Baptist led him to go forth to confess his sins and 
be baptized with others in the Jordan. He was attracted by 
the cry of John the Baptist, and himself went forth to preach, 
“Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” But 
both the first and second part of this cry differed from the cry 
of John the Baptist. For to Jesus, evidently, the kingdom of 
heaven was good news; it was not an announcement of judg- 
ment to come; it was a proclamation of the swmmum bonum 
to earth’s weary ones, to earth’s little ones, to earth’s sinful 
ones. He looked upon this kingdom of heaven as an escha- 
tological fact ; it was to come. It was to come in God’s good 
time, but it was near. It was to be a new society on earth, 
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and he pictured to us, in words that are most eloquent, most 
beautiful, the life of this new society upon earth, in which, 
instead of war and retaliation, there should be the overcoming 
of evil by good; instead of the heartless exposure of women 
in the street there should be continence and patience and love ; 
instead of senseless, superstitious and arrogant oaths there 
should be simple truthfulness; instead of the heaping up of 
immense wealth in private hands there should be a generous 
sharing by brother with brother ; instead of the sacrifices of 
animals there should be the offering of a life to the highest 
possible ends ; instead of externalism, public prayers, ostenta- 
tious alms-giving, public fasts, there should be a retirement of 
the modesties of the soul to the closet where it belongs. 
These new and great ideas of his — new as everything may be 
new and original when it is fused by a great conviction — 
these ideas he proclaimed, and not himself. He believed that 
the way.to prepare for this kingdom was not merely, as John 
the Baptist had said, to do works of righteousness, but to be 
righteous. There must be, within, the disposition to do what 
is right, which would be like a fountain of water welling forth 
to eternal life. 

This was the new conception of the way to prepare for the 
kingdom which Jesus set forth, and he lived in harmony with 
it, —lived a life which shocked men’s prejudices and caused 
much offense. For he stretched forth his hand to the pub- 
lican and the harlot, he ate with them, he fraternized with 
them. He went about without washing his hands before eat- 
ing; he broke the Sabbath. He denounced the missionaries 
of the age as selfish, foolish creatures, making their converts 
sons of hell instead of sons of heaven, He rebuked the par- 
agons of piety directly, making them responsible for the pre- 
vailing ignorance, since they had the keys of understanding 
and therefore they should walk in even before the others. He 
antagonized everybody, even his own disciples. Their hopes 
were frustrated. It is bootless for us to ask whether it was 
the Pharisee or the Sadducee, the jew or the Roman, that 
brought him to the cross. All the elements of society that 
stood for things as they were must rise up against him and, in 
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one brief struggle, crush him. He was nailed to a cross and 
his body was put into the earth, no man knew where. ° 

Such, men and women, is the Jesus of history. Are you 
ashamed of him? Would you rather take him out of the 
tomb and place him upon a cloud, and put a crown of gold 
upon his head and a scepter in his hand to wreak vengeance 
upon his enemies and to divide booty with his friends ? Would 
you rather make him, who spurned to be a king, the occupant 
of a throne? He himself would rather prefer to be, to the 
end of time, surviving in humanity, what in his life he loved 
to be —a brother of men! Nay, not a king do we need in 
Jesus, not a king would he be of the world. What we need 
is inspiration to make us what he was—simple, true and ~ 


brave, self-forgetful, generous and loving. Because such was 
his character, this despised Jew —still dishonored and de- 
spised in a thousand temples where his name is praised by 
worshiping crowds that never dream of taking seriously his 
thought or following his life — shall yet become the leader of 
mankind. 


THE PRESIDENT. — Professor Schmidt entered the life of a 
religious teacher as a Baptist. He has certainly given us this 
morning a baptism: for which we thank him. 

The Finance Committee will now pass through the audience 
and collect the cards which contain your membership dues, or 
your applications for membership, with dues, if you are not 
already members; or such other contributions as you may 
desire to'make to the work of the Association. As I said 
before, we need all that you can give us. At our Annual 
Meetings we present simply a sample of what we could do in 
many places and with great effect if we had the means with 
which to do it; so that I hope those of you who have funds 
and who sympathize with this work will be generous. 
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I will also take occasion to call your special attention to the 
Festival this evening, to take place at the Quincy House, 
Brattle Street, —the social gathering at six o’clock, supper at 
seven o'clock, and speaking at eight o’clock. The addresses 
this evening will all be interesting; the*Festival speeches are 
of rather lighter vein, as you know, than the addresses of the 
morning and afternoon, and the Festival is always a most 
enjoyable occasion. It is only necessary to add that the Hon. 
Albion A. Perry, ex-mayor of Somerville, will preside, to 
indicate that you will have an admirable presiding officer. 
Mr. Sam Walter Foss will read an original poem. There will 
be brief addresses by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Rabbi Fleischer, Rabbi Silverman, Professor Schmidt, 
Senorita Huidobro, and others if time permits. 


It is with special pleasure that I welcome the next speaker 
of this morning, because he has come to us by a natural grav- 
itation. Doctor Silverman has been a member of the Free 
Religious Association for several years, and has desired before 
now to be with us on this annual occasion. This, however, 
I believe, is the first time we have had the privilege of wel- 
coming him. He will speak to us of “ The Jewish Conception 
of Jesus.” I take great pleastre in presenting Rabbi Joseph 
Silverman, D.D., of the Temple Emanu-E1, New York. 


ADDRESS OF REV. DR. JOSEPH SILVERMAN. 
THE JEWISH CONCEPTION OF JESUS. 


The law of evolution which obtains in the physical world, in 
the development of races and nations, is also operative in 
individuals. Great men are, from an intellectual and moral 
standpoint, the outgrowth of the influences of other great 
men. ‘There may be lapses of centuries before the germ of a 
sublime thought, once uttered, finds fruitful soil, but when it 
is found another great man is born. Therefore we cannot 
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rightly grasp the meaning of a unique and grand character 
without a proper comprehension of its prototype. There can 
hence be no true estimate of the life of Jesus without 
an adequate understanding of the career and teachings of 
Moses. 

Moses and Jesus! These are names to conjure with, even 
at this day, when one has been dead over three thousand and 
the other almost two thousand years. Pronounce any of the 
great names of history and they hardly awaken a similar re- 
sponse. Mention Caesar and Napoleon, Cromwell and Washing- 
ton, Plato and Spinoza, Virgil and Milton, Goethe and Shake- 
speare, Phideas and Raphael, Mendelssohn and Wagner, 
Luther and Maimonides, Darwin and Spencer —touch the 
topmost height of art, music, literature, science, philosophy 
and religion and you never come so near the universal heart as 
when you mention Moses and Jesus. They seem to have cast 
a spell over the world and to have touched every mind and 
every heart. In all literature and in the history of all relig- 
ions and governments these two figures stand out prominently, 
pre-eminently and permanently as the world’s greatest ben- 
efactors. 

Their glory and greatness have, however, been somewhat 
dimmed by the oft one-sided contentions of their followers, so 
that it has become necessary to present them again and again 
in their proper light, in order that they be set in their respect- 
ive places in history and each receive his just due. I have no 
disposition to be partial to either and no motive to bias me in 
favor of one orthe other. Both men are facts and factors of 
history and my task is but to present their personalities and 
their missions in order to create a true picture of both, 

Even stripped of all legends and myths the lives and teach- 
ings of these two men reveal certain facts that in themselves 
bear such qualities of the heroic and sublime as entitle them 
to the world’s admiration and love. 

Who was Moses? He was the product of his time, the 
man of the hour for whom the people had been yearning for 
four hundred years. Those were centuries of slavery, during 
which the people had suffered untold agonies and been grad- 
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ually weaned from the pure faith of their fathers, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. But a tradition of that old faith still lived 
in the hearts of the people and they longed for freedom, for 
a rehabilitation of their simple, ancient religion. Moses came 
upon the theater of action fully equipped for the great task of 
deliverance, of organizing a nation and _ instituting a pure 
religion. 

The early incidents of his life, whether fact or fancy, at 
least account for his preparation as an intrepid and wise 
leader. The decree having been issued that all male Hebrew 
children should be put to death he could only have been saved 
by sore surreptitious, strange or seemingly miraculous means. 
Reared in the royal house, nurtured by his own mother, 
educated by the priests, he grew up, prepared in mind and 
heart for the task before him. 

As Abraham was an idol-breaker, so also Moses. On the 
heights of the picturesque Sinai, in the dramatic setting of 
the valley, encircled by the towering mountains, Moses 
destroys the golden idol, gives the commandments, laws and 
statutes and calls into life a nation and a religion destined to 
go forth to storm the world, to challenge every corruption, 
vice, idolatry and superstition. Nothing shall stand before 
God is the Mosaic decree —no other gods before Jehovah. 
None defiled in body, mind or heart shall approach Him. 
Israel shall become a kingdom of priests, a holy nation, and 
go forth to tear down and destroy all thrones and scepters, 
all evil-doers and every form of vice 


all tyrants and injustice 
and corruption. 

Moses is the heroic figure of the world, standing upon 
Sinai as on a pedestal and giving light to all the nations. 
From his Sinaic pulpit he is forever preaching the doctrine of 
One God and one humanity. Multiply religions as you will, 
write hundreds of thousands of bibles, you will never be able 
to eclipse the glory of Moses who first plucked the very light 
from heaven and cast it into every dark and mysterious phi- 
losophy and superstition of ancient times. You may search 
among the annals of ancient Babylonia and Egypt, you will 
find many concepts of gods and goddesses, but you will search 
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in vain for the sublime, all-encompassing and universally true 
meaning of the Jehovah of Moses — the “I am what I am” 
the eternal power that created, governs and forever preserves 
the universe, the power that makes for righteousness. You 
may spell humanity in any form of science and ethnology or 
socialism, it will never equal or surpass the Mosaic doctrine 
of universal brotherhood uttered in those undying words, 
“Thou shalt love thy fellow-man as thyself.” Cull from all 
the constitutions of governments their basic principles, trace 
all laws back to the Napoleonic Code or the Common Law of 
England, or to the original tablets of the Roman Law, to the 
Laws of Lycurgus or of Solon, and you will never find any 
right or privilege accorded to man which was not first pro- 
claimed by Moses— one of the wisest statesmen the world 
has ever seen. In his Decalogue are contained, implied or 
expressed, the fundamental principle of man’s inalienable 
rights and of social order —the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. e 

Moses was the world’s first and greatest prophet of Mono- 
theism, of man’s brotherhood, of justice and righteousness. 
Ife instituted the first democratic government the world has 
ever known, one which has formed the pattern for all nations. 
He broke the fetters of slavery and declared that man, being 
the servant of God, can be vassal to no man. He weakened 
the ancient institution of polygamy and prepared the way for 
the purity and sanctity of the married state. He foresaw the 
evils of commercial competition and laid the basis of an ideal 
social fabric that has not yet found its equal. He understood 
the laws of life, health and happiness, formulated them and 
trained a nation to live in accordance with them. 

About twelve hundred years after Moses, in the village of 
Nazareth, in the manger of a stable, on a starry night that 
added halo to the then unknown event of great importance, 
the second Moses, by name Jesus, was born. Like other 
Jewish boys of his time Jesus was instructed in the tenets of 
Judaism. He had a genius for religion and seems to have 
early become impregnated with the spirit of Moses and the 
prophets. It must be borne in mind that studying the Bible 
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and the Jewish Law was the common practice in ancient 
Judea. More stress was laid upon the study of the Script- 
ures than upon the study of history, philosophy or science. 
Israel had grasped and acted on the spirit of the verse in the 
first Psalm which accounted him happy who delighted in the 
law of God and who meditated in his law by day and night. 
And as a result of this general practice of constant study and 
meditation it was but natural that many men should arise 
expert in the knowledge and interpretation of the law of God. 
Whatever private study failed to accomplish was supplemented 
by the schools and colleges. Jesus, it seems, was thus early 
in life equipped with ability to cope with the Doctors of the 
Law. ‘Taking him all in all, he must have been a man of 
great religious fervor, of strong, independent character, of 
sterling purity of mind and heart, and of extreme tenderness 
and modesty, even humility. 

Remember now the condition of Judea and Galilee two 
thousand years ago. Rome had been oppressive and cruel and 
the people yearned for some deliverance. There were those 
who counseled surrender to the authority of Rome which then 
prevailed, while others advised rebellion. And to aggravate 
the situation religious dissension was added to political unrest. 
Various sects arose in different quarters, preaching diverse 
doctrines. The priesthood, moreover, had become corrupt. 
The times seemed dark and out of joint. It was not strange, 
therefore, that a sigh should go forth from the masses for 
some Messiah who could lead them out of political oppression, 
religious chaos and moral degradation. 

Jesus arrives opportunely to preach to the people the doc- 
trine of the Kingdom of Heaven. The various political par- 
ties and religious sects took issue either with the upholders or 
the denouncers of the priesthood — with those who adhered 
strictly to the ceremonial laws or with those who interpreted 
the laws more liberally or radically. These various divisions 
were vying with one another for power, wealth or influence. 
Some were zealous for the Temple, others for the Jewish 
nationality. 

In the midst of all this confusion comes this man Jesus, to 
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preach salvation not in earthly but in spiritual things — not in 
political freedom but in spiritual redemption, not in the king- 
dom of Caesar but in the Kingdom of Heaven. He came, as 
he said, to gather in the lost sheep of Israel, to care for the 
sick, the weak, the poor, the blind, the crippled, the outcast. 
The strong, the rich, the powerful could take care of them- 
selves. He would go among the lowly to cheer and help them. 
No wonder that the common people heard him gladly and wel- 
comed him heartily. They welcomed him in Jerusalem and 
Galilee as a comforter; not as a god, but as a wise and good 
man, as a possible king, Messiah, redeemer. 

The Roman government heard of all this. Pontius Pilate 
knew his own guilt. He was conscious that the people had 
long been chafing under ill-treatment and were longing for 
rebellion. To the Roman authorities Jesus appeared to be 
the most popular Jew of the time and the one most likely to 
become the leader of a successful revolt. Therefore quick 
counsel was taken —the charges of heresy preferred against 
Jesus proved a good pretext, and Jesus was summarily sac- 
rificed upon the altar of Roman supremacy in order thus to 
strike terror into the Jews and with one blow to destroy the 
nascent rebellion. The crucifixion is a dark spot in the history 
of mankind. It was a most flagrant example of the mis- 
carriage of justice, an exhibition of vile, unrestrained tyranny. 
It was nothing short of judicial murder. 

The Jews contemporaneous with Jesus never hated him; 
they never spurned him nor maltreated him. Why should 
they have done’so? He did them no harm. They could only 
have admired and loved a man so gentle, so pure-minded, so 
self-sacrificing, so humble. He was as meek as Moses. The 
Jews of his time may have disagreed with him; they may have 
opposed some of his harsh measures against certain Pharisees 
and hypocrites, but they could not have persecuted him and 
finally brought about his death. 

Jesus could not have been properly tried and convicted of 
heresy. He regarded himself as a Jew who desired to empha- 
size rather the ethical and spiritual side of Judaism than the 
ceremonial. We reformers do the same thing to-day, yet no 
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one would call us Christians or seek to excommunicate us 
from the Jewish Church. 

Jesus possessed to a great extent the inspiration of Moses 
and the prophets. When asked what was the first and great- 
est commandment, he replied, “ Hear, O Israel! the Lord thy 
God is One, and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul and with all thy might”; and he 
added: ‘a second command, equal therewith, is this, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy fellow-man as thyself.’ [Mark 12: 28.] 

He could not have been found guilty of heresy, for he dis- 
tinctly declared, “Think not that I come to destroy the Law 
or the prophets; I come not to destroy, but to fulfill, for 
verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth shall pass away, 
one iota shall in no wise pass away from the Law till it be 
accomplished.” He was, however, extremely liberal in the 
interpretation of the Law, especially with regard to the sab- 
bath, of which he said, “ The sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the sabbath.” But in all his liberalism, in all his love 
for humanity, he merely re-echoed the spirit of Moses and the 
prophets, sometimes intensified by his pure idealism, 

Moses was the first teacher of a religion based on pure 
Monotheism and humanitarianism. Jesus was one of the 
greatest pupils of Moses, and became his mouthpiece to the 
heathen nations. The work of Moses was continued by the 
Judges, by Samuel and the prophets. They had caught his 
spirit, had, like him, become intoxicated with the idea of one 
God and one humanity and had preached it to Israel. Jesus 
carried the same doctrine to the heathen; but the heathen 
could not assimilate Judaism. Judaism was too abstract, too 
abstruse for him. Heathenism could not readily give up its 
visible, tangible god. It needed some idol, some hero to serve 
as medium between God and man, So it took Jesus and 
made of him such a medium, replaced the idol with this hero, 
and then by another step learned to worship the hero as a 
god or a part of God. The evolution of Christianity is thus 
simple, natural and comprehensible. And thus it seems 
that Christianity is really not the religion of Jesus, but a 
religion about Jesus, and there are as many phases of such a 
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religion as there are different conceptions of Jesus, his nature 
and character and relation to divinity. Jesus seems to have 
been only the means whereby Christianity became a_ possi- 
bility. : 

What the Jews rejected and still reject is the Jesus of 
Dogma, the Jesus of the Christian Church, the so-called 
Messiah of the world, the alleged Son of God who died to 
save mankind. Such a doctrine was and is contrary to the 
teachings of Judaism and ¢herefore can never be accepted by 
Tsrael. 


THE PRESIDENT. — We sometimes forget, I think, that 
Jesus, though a Jew, was an Oriental Jew. We have heard 
the Jewish interpretation of the character and the mission of 
Jesus ; we are now to hear the interpretation of an Oriental, 
answering the question, “ Did Jesus Teach a new Religion ?” 
Those of you who have read Mr. Mozoomdar’s book, “ The 
Oriental Christ,” know that, to many minds, he has interpreted 
the life and thought of Jesus as it has not been interpreted to 
us by any of our Western teachers. I take great pleasure in 
introducing as the next speaker the Swami Abhedananda. 


ADDRESS OF THE SWAMI ABHEDANANDA, 
OF UINDITA: 


DID CHRIST TEACH A NEW RELIGION ? 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

I will be as brief as possible in presenting the views of a 
student of comparative religion regarding the religion of Jesus 
the Christ. 

The religion of Jesus the Christ was not like the orthodox 
Christianity of to-day ; neither did it resemble the faith of his 
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Jewish nation. His religion was a great departure from 
Judaism in principles and ideals, as well as in the means of 
attaining them. It was much simpler in form and more sub- 
lime in nature. The religion that Christ taught had neither 
dogma, creed, system nor theology. It was a religion without 
priests, without ceremonials, without rituals or even strict 
observances of the Jewish laws. 

As, in India, Buddha rebelled against the ceremonials, 
rituals and priestcraft of the Brahmins, and introduced a 
simpler form of worship and a religion of the heart, so among 
the Jews, nearly five hundred years after Buddha, Jesus of 
Nazareth rebelled against the priestcraft of Judaism. Jesus 
saw the insufficiency of the ethics and ideals of Judaism and 
the corruption and hypocrisy of the priests. He wished to 
reform the religion of his country and to establish a simpler 
and purer form of worship of the Supreme Being — one that 
should rest entirely upon the feelings of the heart, not upon 
the letter 6f the Law. . 

The God of Jesus was not the cruel and revengeful tribal 
deity of the house of Israel; He was the Universal Spirit. 
He was not like the tyrannical master of modern Orthodoxy, 
who kills, damns, or saves mankind according to his whim ; 
He was a loving Father. Jesus’s worship consisted not in 
ceremonials, but in direct communication between his soul and 
the Father, without any priestly intermediary. 

The idea of God as the “ Father in Heaven”’ did not, how- 
ever, originate with Jesus the Christ, as modern Christians 
generally believe; it existed in the religious atmosphere of 
northern Palestine as a result of the Hellenic influence of the 
worship of Jupiter — Greek, Zeus-pitar ; Sanskrit, Dyws-pitar, 
which means “Father in Heaven,” and hence Father of the 
Universe. The worship of Jupiter was introduced into Babylon 
and northern Palestine by Antiochus Epiphanes between 175 
and 162 B.c. Although the orthodox Jews revolted against 
this innovation, yet there were many liberal-minded Jews 
among the Pharisees who liked this idea, accepted it and 
preached it. 

One of the most prominent of the Jewish priests, who was 
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considered by many as the true master and predecessor of 
Jesus, and who was held in great esteem by the Pharisaic sect 
of the Jews, inculcated belief in the merciful and fatherly 
. character of God. His name was Rabbi Hillel. The Talmud 
speaks of this Babylonian teacher in glowing terms, declaring 
that he was next to the prophet Ezra. It was Hillel who 
first preached the Golden Rule among the Jews. He used to 
spend much time in meditation and study, and recommended 
such practices to his disciples. Hillel died when Jesus was 
about ten years old. 

Thus we see that the idea of the Fatherhood of God 
existed in northern Palestine at the time of Jesus, and was 
preached in public by Rabbi Hillel. Moreover, at the same 
time, Philo and other Neo-Platonist Jews in Alexandria were 
inculcating the fatherly character of God and the only-begotten 
Sonship of the Logos, or Word. The Fatherhood of God and 
the Sonship of the Word were known to the Greeks and other 
Aryan nations, especially the Hindus of ancient India. Jesus 
of Nazareth took up this grand Aryan idea and emphasized it 
more strongly than any of his predecessors in Palestine. 

About the time that Jesus appeared in Galilee the religious 
atmosphere of the place was permeated with Persian doc- 
trines, Hellenic ideas, Pythagorean thoughts and the precepts 
of the Essenes, Therapeutae, Gymnosophists and the Buddhists 
of India. Galilee was aglow with the fire of religious enthu- 
siasm, kindled by the ardor of social and political dissensions. 
The Jews were already divided into three principal sects — 
the Sadduceess*the Pharisees, and the Essenes. Each of 
these was trying to gain supremacy and power over the others. 
The Sadducees were the conservative and aristocratic class, 
while the Pharisees and the Essenes were essentially liberal. 
It was a time of great disturbance — of intrigues, insurrections, 
rebellions’ and wars. Such a period naturally kindles the fire 
of patriotism in the hearts of a nation and forces its members 
to become active in every possible way. 

The misfortunes and calamities that befell the descendants 
of Israel made them remember the promises of Yahweh which 
were handed down to them through the writings of the 
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prophets, and forced them to seek supernatural aid in the 
fulfillment of those promises. The unconquerable pride of 
the sons of Israel—the idea that they were the “chosen 
people” of Yahweh, the only true God, who was their gov- 
ernor and director — stimulated their minds with the hope 
that, through the supernatural power of Yahweh, the kingdom 
of their great ancestors would be restored; that a member of 
David's house would appear as the Messiah (the Anointed), 
sit on the throne, and unite the twelve tribes of Israel under 
the scepter and govern them in peace and prosperity. 

This was the first conception of a Messiah that ever arose 
in the minds of the Jews. It was the principal theme of the 
poets and prophets who lived during the Babylonian exile. 
The glory of the house of Israel and the earthly prosperity 
of the sons of Yahweh were the highest ideals of the Jews. 
They did not mean by J/essiah a spiritual savior of the world. 
The Christian idea of this term owes its origin to the Persian 
conception Sostosh, who, according to the promise of Ahura- 
Mazda, would appear on the day of judgment, destroy the evil 
influences of Ahriman, and renovate the world. This idea 
was accepted by the Pharisees, while the orthodox Jews 
repudiated it. 

Although the mind of Jesus, according to the Synoptic 
Gospels, was not free from the superstitious beliefs of the 
Jews and the national traditions of his time; although he 
accepted the Persian conception of a “coming Messiah”’ and 
the idea that the end of the world was imminent, as well as 
the Persian ideas of the renovation of the world, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, the day of 
judgment, the punishment of the wicked, and the salvation of 
the righteous ; although Jesus believed with the Pharisees in 
the Persian conception of heaven and hell and the devil, and 
saw many angels ascending and descending over his head — 
yet he realized that the Kingdom of God is a spiritual king- 
dom: that it was within himself. He felt the presence of the 
Father within him, and asked his disciples to feel likewise. 

The Jews understood by the Azugdom of Yahweh the king- 
dom of this world and the prosperity of the house of Israel. 
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But Jesus spiritualized that idea and taught a reign of right- 
eousness and justice; not a reign of war and strife between 
nations, but a kingdom of peace and love. Jesus preached 
this idea among his people in the same way that Buddha 
preached that he came to establish a kingdom of peace and 
love and righteousness upon earth. Buddha did not use the 
expression “ Kingdom of God,” but, preferably, “kingdom of 
justice, peace and love.’”’ Jesus had to use the former expres- 
sion because it was dominant in the minds of the people about 
him. 

These ideas regarding a kingdom of peace and love were 
scattered in northern Palestine, for at least two centuries 
before the Christian era, by the Buddhist missionaries. It is 
a well-known historic fact that the gospel of peace, good-will 
and love was preached in Syria and Palestine by Buddhist 
monks nearly two hundred years before Christ. Their influ- 
ence was felt most deeply by the Jewish sect called the 
Essenes, or the Therapeutze, to which sect, as many scholars 
believe, Jesus himself belonged. 

It is interesting to note the similarities between the Essenes 
and the followers of Buddha. The Buddhists were also called 
Theraputta, a Pali form of the Sanskrit Sthzraputtra, meaning 
the son of Sthera, or Thera: one who is serene, enlightened, 
and undisturbed by the world. Thera was one of Buddha’s 
names. These people had the power to heal disease. 

Readers of the history of India are aware that, in 160 B.c., 
Asoka the Great, the Buddhist emperor, made Buddhism the 
State religion ef India and sent missionaries to all parts of the 
world then known to him to preach the gospel of Buddha. 
He sent missionaries from Siberia to Ceylon, and from India 
to Egypt. These missionaries preached the doctrines of 
Buddhism, not by bloodshed ‘and sword, but by scattering 
blessings, good-will and peace wherever they went. The 
edicts, or stone inscriptions, of Asoka were written during his 
lifetime. One of these edicts mentions five Greek kings who 
were Asoka’s contemporaries — Antiochus of Syria, Ptolemaos 
of Egypt, Antigonas of Macedon, Mamas of Cyrene, and 
Alexander of Epiros. This edict says that Asoka made 
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treaties with these kings and sent Buddhist missionaries to 
their kingdoms to preach the gospel of Buddha. Mahaff, the 
Christian historian, says: “ The Buddhist missionaries preached 
in Syria two centuries before the teaching of Christ — which 
has so many moral points in common — was heard in northern 
Palestine.” : 

The labors of these Buddhist monks were not fruitless in 
these places. They continued to preach through parables the 
highest ideals of religion, from generation to generation. 
Their communities, bound to a life of celibacy, which was not 
a Jewish custom, increased from age to age as outsiders joined 
their ranks. Even the Alexandrian Neo-Platonist Philo, who 
was a contemporary of Christ, mentions in his writings once 
or twice the “ India Gymnosophists,” or Buddhists, and says 
that the Essenes numbered about four thousand at that 
time. 

The doctrines of the Essenes, their manner of living, and 
the vows of their communities, show the results of the 
Buddhist missionary work during the two centuries imme- 
diately preceding the birth of Christ. Pliny says: “The 
Essenes lived on the west shore of the Dead Sea. They are 
a hermit clan — one marvelous beyond all others in the world, 
without any women, without the joys of domestic life, without 
money, and the associators of the palm-trees.” If we read 
Josephus we find how highly the Essenes of those days were 
respected, 

One of the peculiar practices of the Essenes was the bath 
of purification, which was also a peculiarity of the Buddhist 
monks. The life led by John the Baptist was typical of that 
of a Buddhist monk. Exactly like a Buddhist, the Essene 
rose before sunrise and said his morning prayers with his face 
turned toward the East.. When the day broke he went to 
work. Agriculture, cattle-breeding, bee-keeping, and other 
peaceful trades, were among his ordinary occupations. He 
remained at work until eleven o'clock ; then he took a bath, 
put on white linen, and ate plain vegetable food. The Essenes 
abstained from meat and wine. They also wore leather aprons, 
as did the Buddhist monks. The Essene novice took solemn 
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oath to honor God; to be just toward his fellow-man; to 
injure no one, either of his own accord or by order of others ; 
not to associate with the unrighteous ; to assist the righteous ; 
to be ever faithful to all; always to love truth; to keep his 
hands from theft, and his soul from unholy gain. There were 
some who joined the order after having lived a married life. 

Ernest Renan says: “The Essenes resembled the Gurus 
(spiritual masters) of Brahminism. In fact,” he asks, “might 
there not be in this a remote influence of the M/ounzs (holy 
saints) of India?” According to Renan, ‘“ Babylon had 
become for some time a true focus of Buddhism. Boudasp 
(Bodhisatta), another name of Buddha, was reputed a wise 
Chaldean and the founder of Sadezsm, which means, as its 
etymology indicates, baptism.” He also says: “We may 
believe, at all events, that many of the external practices of 
John, of the Essenes, and of the Jewish spiritual teachers of 
the time, were derived from influences then but recently 
received from the far east ’— meaning India. Thus we can 
understand that there was an indirect influence of the Bud- 
dhist monks upon the mind of Jesus through the Essenes, and 
especially through John the Baptist. 

Although Jesus never pretended to have created the world, 
nor to govern it, yet his followers worshiped and loved him as 
the Messiah ; and later on, the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
identified him with the Word, or Logos, of Philo, about the 
latter part of the third century of the Christian era. 

According to the Synoptic Gospels, the idea of the advent 
of the end of the world and of the reign of justice and the 
Kingdom of God grew so strong in the mind of Jesus that 
apparently it forced him to think that he —the Son and the 
bosom friend of his Father — must be the executor of God's 
decrees, and that through him such a kingdom of justice and 
goodness should be established. This thought gradually led 
him to believe that, as he was the Son of God, he should be 
the universal Reformer, and that he was born to establish the 
Kingdom of God. 

The fundamental principles of the religion of Jesus, how- 
ever, were purity, charity, self-denial, control of passions, 
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renunciation of and non-attachment to wealth and to earthly 
things, intense faith, forgiveness and love for enemies, and 
the realization of the unity of the soul with the “ Father in 
heaven.” During the one year of his public life as a spiritual 
teacher, Jesus taught his disciples these principles and showed 
them the way to practise them by his living example. But 
all of these grand ethical and spiritual doctrines, upon which 
the religion of Jesus was founded, were practised for nearly 
three centuries before Christ by the Buddhist preachers in 
Babylon and Syria, and they were taught in India for ages 
before Christ. The same ideas were inculcated by the Vedic 
sages, by the Vedanta philosophers, and afterward by the 
Avataras, or incarnations of God, like Rama, Krishna (who 
lived about 1400 B.c.), Buddha (550 B.c.), Sankara, Chaitannya, 
and Nanaka, and also by Rama-Krishna of the nineteenth 
century. If we study the lives of these men, we find that, 
like Jesus, each one of them lived a pure, spotless, and unself- 
ish life of renunciation, always loving humanity and doing 
good to all. 

Those who have read the doctrines of Buddha know that 
the ethical teachings of Jesus seem like repetitions of what 
Buddha taught. Those who have read the Bhagavad Gita, or 
the Song Celestial, will remember that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Krishna's teachings were purity of heart, self-denial, 
control of passions, renunciation, love toward enemies, forgive- 
ness, and the realization of the unity of the soul with the 
Father. Like Jesus the Christ, Krishna said: “I am the 
path, follow me and worship one God. I existed before the 
world was created; I am the Lord of all.”’ In short, the 
religion of Christ was taught before him by Buddha and 
Krishna in India. Krishna said in the Bhagavad Gita: 
“Giving up all the formalities of religion, come unto me ; 
follow me, take refuge in me. I shall free thee from sins, and 
give eternal peace unto thee. Grieve not.” 
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THe PRESIDENT : — Really, friends, the Kingdom of .Free 
Religion is coming when you can hear such sympathetic words 
of the founder of Christianity from the mouths and hearts of 
the Jew and of the Hindu. 


The next speaker, in his “ Bible of To-day,” published, I 
think, twenty years ago or more, and delivered originally as a 
course of lecture-sermons in his church, gave perhaps the first 
popular interpretation of the Higher Criticism which was pre- 
sented in this country. I remember that, a younger man than 
I am now, I was present and heard those lectures with 
the greatest interest, and took notes of them. Personally I 
recognize a large indebtedness to Mr. Chadwick for clarifying 
my own thought and rendering the Bible a more interesting 
book to me than it ever was before. Mr. Chadwick will speak 
to us this morning on “The Historical Jesus and Modern 
Christianity.” We would like to see him more frequently 
on this platform; I take great pleasure in welcoming him 
to-day. ; 


ADDRESS OF REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWiG== 
THE HISTORICAL JESUS AND MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 


The later course of Christian history has been marked by 
many efforts tg reform the uses and abuses that have taken 
shelter under the Christian name, and “ Back to the New Tes- 
tament !” or “ Back to Jesus!” has been with each successive 
party of reform the cry with which it has rallied men to service 
in its ranks. The Protestant Reformation was avowedly a 
recurrence to St. Paul, and it is significant that the Counter 
Reformation founded the “Society of Jesus ’’—though such 
power has association over words that, when we speak of 
Jesuits, it seldom occurs to us that Jesusites are meant. 
Erasmus, who was neither for the Reformation nor the 
Counter Reformation, was equally persuaded with Luther and 
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Loyola that a return upon the New Testament was the one 
thing needful. “I wish,” he said, “that the Gospels and 
Epistles were translated into all the popular languages. I 
wish that the husbandman might sing parts of them at his 
plow, and the weaver at his shuttle, and tHat the traveler might 
beguile with their narration the weariness of the way.” 

To come nearer home, when the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1825, its object was declared to be “to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Chris- 
tianity.” This appeared to be very simple and straightforward, 
and was certainly meant to be so, but when Theodore Parker, 
forecasting the present attitude of the Unitarian conference, 
said that pure Christianity was love to God and love to man, 
he was earnestly opposed by those who said: “Oh, no! 
Christianity cannot be pure without belief in the New Testa- 
ment miracles and belief in the truth of Jesus’s teachings 
because of those miracles.” It was generally agreed, how- 
ever, that pure Christianity was the Christianity of the New 
Testament. But what is the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment? To decide this has been no easy matter. The differ- 
ences among Protestants in regard to it have been a favorite 
argument with Roman Catholics for the validity of their infal- 
lible church. You must have a church, they said, to decide 
between the different kinds of pure Christianity drawn out 
from the New Testament. But this “must have”’ is the high 
priori road which our modern science has barricaded and 
placarded, “ No Thoroughfare.’ A more excellent way is that 
of asking what we really have, and it is certain that we have 
no infallible authority in the Church of Rome. To ask, “ If it 
isn’t here, where is it?” is as absurd as Mark Twain's ques- 
tion about Adam's grave, “If it isn’t Adam’s grave, whose is 
it?’ Unfortunately for those who insist upon the infallibility 
of the Roman Church, that Church has a history, and we know 
it but too well, with its Isidorian decretals and the like. We 
know by what degrees its dogma and its ritual grew up, and 
we know that they were such as to preclude the assumption 
of infallibility as one solid precludes another's occupying the 
same space at the same time. It is one of the loveliest 
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ironies of history that the most ignorant of popes was the 
first to declare himself infallible. 

But the Roman Catholics do not much exaggerate the diffi- 
culties of Protestants in extracting a pure Christianity from the 
New Testament. The fact is, there are several kinds of Chris- 
tianity represented about equally well in different parts of the 
New Testament. There is a Christianity of the Synoptics, 
not perfectly coherent, but tolerably so; there is a Christianity 
of the Fourth Gospel, and a Christianity of Paul’s genuine 
epistles and a Christianity of Paul’s doubtful epistles; a 
Christianity of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; a Christianity of 
the Epistle of James, and another of the Apocalypse. It goes 
without saying that all the older Protestant sects have found 
their Christianity in the Pauline epistles as nowhere else; 
counting as Paul's the whole fourteen traditionally ascribed 
to him. Modern progressive orthodoxy finds its variety as 
nowhere else in the Fourth Gospel, as if bound to build upon 
the sand; while Unitarians and others who think the simpler 
form the better incline to the Synoptic Gospels and in the 
priority of Mark find striking confirmation of the main direc- 
tion of their thought. 

The early Unitarians in this country —not to go back of 
Channing — were much impressed with the conception of .a 
New Testament Christianity. They sincerely thought that the 
New Testament as a whole was favorable to their doctrine. 
They published a tract with the title, “St. Paula Unitarian,” and 
they made out a pretty good case. And I shall not, I trust, 
be thought unduly partial to my own vine and fig-tree if I say 
that of all those sects and bodies of Christians who have 
claimed New Testament authority for their conception, no 
others have gone forward so securely as the early Unitarians. 
As between the Arians and Socinians who made up the early 
Unitarian body, it was about six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other, so far as the New Testament quotations could decide. 
It was impossible to extract any consistent view, allowing to 
each text its proper force; but, making an amalgam of all the 
texts, — or shall we say a composite photograph ? — it was an 
equally good likeness of either of the Unitarian views. The 
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later Unitarians, I am bound to say, have not had so much 
countenance from the face of the New Testament. Their 
strength has been in the progressive character of the New 
Testament from a gvasz humanitarian view of Jesus to one 
which, mounting from the Synoptics to the genuine Epistles 
of St. Paul, and from those to the later and the Fourth Gos- 
pel, leaves him at last upon the shining threshold of supreme 
divinity. This progress seems to them (rightly I am _ con- 
vinced) to represent an ideal transformation and not, as others 
think, an ever closer approximation to the actual fact that 
Jesus was the incarnate God. We have actually a series of 
enthusiastic exaggerations of his personality. and not a pro- 
gressive revelation of his supernatural divinity. This idea of 
the progressive revelation of a historic fact is one of the 
strangest that the exigencies of theological apologetics ever 
have devised, especially as that seems to be a good saying and 
worthy of all acceptation which declares, “It is impossible for 
God to lie.” 

The difficulty of separating a pure Christianity from the 
mass of the New Testament writings has led many thoughtful 
persons, many grave and reverent theologians, to the conclu- 
sion that, as they phrase it, “Christ is Christianity,” and that 
we must go to him as set forth in the New Testament for a 
good and sufficient idea of what pure Christianity actually is. 
But this promising adventure throws us back in good measure 
on the difficulties with which we have been struggling hereto- 
fore. Where are we to look for the true Christ of the New 
Testament, the actual Jesus of history? Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
warming to his work as defender of the faith delivered to the 
imperialists, referred us to the Apocalypse, in which we have 
the Messianic Jesus represented as a man of war, his emblems 
the sword, the bloody vesture, and the rod of iron, leading the 
war-march, the blood of the conquered splashing to his horse's 
bits. But Doctor Martineau could not think it possible that 
we had here a faithful representation of the character and 
spirit of Jesus. In Paul’s epistles, even in those most surely 
genuine, we have only the scantiest references to anything that 
Jesus ever said or did. Two or three sentences would cover 
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the amount. The womb in which Paul’s Jesus was conceived 
was Paul’s own fertile brain, and the manger in which he was 
born was the great apostle’s spiritual imagination. Shall we 
then go to the Gospels? But here again there is a sharp dis- 
tinction to be made — that between the first three gospels and 
the fourth. Representations so different cannot be reconciled 
except by the artifices of an ingenuity that is discredited by 
its own subtlety. 

From this embarassment we are assured that we can extri- 
cate ourselves by confining ourselves closely to the teachings 
of Jesus and his account of his own personality. No matter, 
we are told, for-what is said about him by anybody. What 
did he say about himself and what did he actually teach? But 
again the problem is less simple than it appears to be at first. 
It brings back the difference between the first three gospels 
and the fourth, and the necessity for choosing frankly whether 
we will follow this or those. If we decide for the first three, 
as I think we are bound to do by the exigencies of the case, a 
new set of difficulties blocks the way: To what extent are we 
permitted to trust the writers of “Matthew,” “Mark” and 
“Luke” as to the utterances of Jesus, his self-estimation and 
his moral and religious teachings ? This question is not hyper- 
critical. It does not impeach the veracity of the New Tes- 
tament writers. But what we know is this, that the Gospels 
as we have them are not literary units, but literary aggrega- 
tions. “These gospels grew as grows the grass.” They kept 
on growing for a long time — forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty 
years. And as*they grew they took up into themselves various 
ingredients from the social soil and atmosphere in which they 
grew, with the result that many things which Jesus said and 
did underwent a serious change, and of what he actually said 
and did we cannot be at all certain. Moreover, supposing our 
earliest gospel, Mark, to pretty accurately reflect an earlier 
document, proto-Mark or what not, — between that document 
and the lifetime of Jesus there must have been twenty or thirty 
years of oral tradition more fruitful of various change than the 
decades immediately succeeding. There is probably less dif- 
ference between the Fourth Gospel and the document or doc- 
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uments lying back of the Synoptics than between those and 
the actual things which Jesus said and did. 

Whence it follows that to find the measure of pure Chris- 
tianity in what fesus actually said, or was, is subject to the 
difficulty that our standard of measurement has no definite 
length. It must be confessed that we do not know with cer- 
tainty one phrase that is ascribed to him to have been actually 
his, or that he did one thing just as it stands in the New Tes- 
ment books. Doubtless, as Professor Schmiedel says, we 
come nearest to certainty in his question: “ Why callest thou 
me good?” for that was something that was bound to be 
smothered if it could be smothered by the mythologists, and 
we catch them in the very act of trying to smother it in the 
first gospel. There may be two or three other passages that 
are equally authentic. Professor Schmiedel thinks there are. 
Infinitesimal the residuum, where but a short time since we 
were supposed to have in every line of the New Testament 
the zpsissiéma verba of the inspiring God ! 

Nevertheless, from all these clouds and vapors of uncer- 
tainty there emerges, if I do not deceive myself, a general 
conception of the life which Jesus lived, the man he was, the 
doctrine which he taught. The spirit of Jesus emerges clear 
and bright from out the clouds and vapors that invest every 
particular of his career. And in our approximation to this 
spirit we get as near as can be got to the essential elements 
of pure Christianity, if Jesus is himself to have any voice in 
determining the nature of these elements. This or that may 
be doubtful, but I do not see how any one can read the Gos- 
pels, however carelessly or critically, and not feel that the 
spirit of Jesus was a spirit of filial trust in God, of human 
brotherhood, of peace and of good-will to men, of compassion 
for all suffering and sinful folk, and of deep inwardness, 
demanding that the motive should be as unselfish as the act, 
the thought of the heart as pure as the external life. It is as 
clear, to my apprehension, that the spirit of Jesus had the 
characters which I have named, for all the dubious particulars, 
as it could be if every fact and phrase in the four gospels had 
a dozen credible witnesses reporting it on oath. And where 
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we have a spirit so charactered, there we have pure Christian- 
ity, under whatever sectarian or religious name, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Jew, Christian, Mohammedan, Bud- 
dhist, — what you will; while we may not forget what 
the wise Nathan said to his Christian interlocutor, ‘‘ What 
makes me seem to you a Christian, makes you seem to 
me a Jew.” 

Every little while some one asks anew the question, “ Are 
we still Christians ?’’ The variety of the answers is immense, 
because the “we” is hardly twice inclusive of the same per- 
sons, and because the term “Christians ’’ has many different 
meanings. If Roman Catholics ask the question, and by “we” 
mean themselves and by Christians mean Roman Catholics, 
they are still Christians easily enough. So with the round of 
sects. The trouble with such questions and such answers is 
that of the English field-hand with pear cider: We “get no 
forrarder.”. We are moving in a vicious circle, like that of 
Lincoln's classical commendation of a certain book as being 
the kind of book a man would like if he liked a book of that 
kind. The answers are very satisfactory to those putting the 
questions; very unsatisfactory to others. It was Doctor 
Hedge’s opinion that if one should ideally construct a religion 
as different as possible from the religion of Jesus, it would 
bear a very close resemblance to the religion of the Roman 
Catholic Church; but I seem to have read quite recently 
that Priestley’s “ Corruptions of Christianity ” were a series of 
purifications, each one bringing us nearer than the last to the 
quintessential “Christianity, the dogma of papal infallibility 
being the last and purest’ distillation. 

Leaving the different sects to settle these things among 
themselves as best they can, let us attend for a few moments 
to the social claim to Christian character which is so steadily 
and confidently asserted in contemporary European and Amer- 
ican communities. These communities stand in a line of 
Christian evolution ; they inherit a body of Christian influences 
and traditions that have been accumulating for nineteen cent- 
uries. That is significant of much. But when the contem- 
porary editor or statesman writes or talks so fluently of our 
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whole earth by fire and sword, it is not this organic inheritance 
that he has in mind. He appeals to Jesus and the New Tes- 
tament. He has a particular admiration for the Sermon on 
the Mount. He would have us to believe that our contem- 
porary civilization is Christian measured by New Testament 
standards and by the teachings of Jesus and the example of 
his life. And it is worth while to ask, “ Are we still Chris- 
tians?’’ meaning by this question a serious inquiry as to the 
measure in which our contemporary social methods and ideals 
conform to the spirit of Jesus and the ideals with which the 
New Testament confronts the civilization of the world. 

For there is in the New Testament something more definite 
than the spirit of Jesus. There is the recommendation of an 
ideal of character, a special moral type; the ideal is that of 
self-abnegation, self-effacement, self-repression; the type is 
that of self-denial, self-sacrifice. Where the Greek moralist 
contended for the complete development of the natural man 
as the great aim of life, the New Testament contends for the 
suppression of the natural man, physical, intellectual, affec- 
tional. Isolated texts in the New Testament may yield a 
different impression, but these denote a foreign admixture as 
certainly as Thoreau’s trout discovered in a pan of milk. 

The dominant temper of the New Testament morality is 
not to be mistaken. No more is the dominant temper of early 
Christianity for some centuries after the death of Jesus. Take 
the two together and we have a Christian type as clearly 
defined as was the Pagan type by the teachings of the Greek 
and Roman sages, by the practice of the Greek and Roman 
world. In the Pagan type the intellectual life was highly 
exalted. Pagan philosophy tends for the most part to the 
conclusion that intellectual clearness is the one thing needful, 
having which a man has all. In the Christian type the intellect 
is utterly contemned. Jesus thanks the Father that he with- 
holds his wisdom from the wise and prudent and reveals it 
unto babes. For Paul, the wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness ; only its foolishness is wise. 

As with the intellectual life, so with the moral: the virtues 
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of the Pagan world, which were the rationally developed 
impulses of the natural man, were for the Christian so many 
splendid vices, worthless: and dangerous. In the Christian 
conception there was no place for any courage but the courage 
of endurance. Tolstoi is right in his opinion that for the 
Christian, as a Christian, there can be no carnal weapons. 
“When the Lord disarmed Peter,” said Tertullian, “he dis- 
armed all Christians.” For justice there is as little verge and 
room in the Christian type as for courage. Tolstoi is right 
again when he says that there can be no Christian lawyers and 
no Christian courts. ‘If thine enemy take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also.” The good man of the Pagan type 
was a good citizen. To good citizenship, to the State in any 
of its forms and uses, the typical Christian was indifferent. 
The Christian type was exclusive of all natural delights, how- 
ever moderately enjoyed. Wealth, as one of these, came in 
for special reprobation. Of all New Testament warnings those 
against wealth are the most insistent and severe. “It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom.” There are qualifications of this 
doctrine within New Testament limits, but its dominance is 
unmistakable, if not its reproduction of the standpoint of Jesus 
with absolute fidelity. 

But it is time for us to be asking the question to which this 
comparison has been leading up: Are we still Christians, — 
we who make up the mass and give the character and tone to 
our great modern civilized communities? Do such communi- 
ties realize the»Christian type, the type of self-abnegation and 
self-sacrifice? Have they no faith in intellectual acquisition ; 
none in the soldier's courage and in war; none in civil justice 
and its enforcement by legal pains and penalties ; none in the 
State as an object of devotion, nor in good citizenship as an 
ideal demanding lofty admiration? There are individuals who 
could answer some or all of these questions: “No, we have 
not,” with various degrees of credit or of shame; but our 
concern is with the dominant strain of the community, the 
dominant effect of modern civilization, Is this a Christian 
civilization? Measured by the ethical type disclosed in the 
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New Testament and confirmed by the first Christian centuries, 
we are bound, I think, to say that it is not. 

But what is most deplorable in our situation is not that we 
have got so far away from the Christian type as that we are 
pretending to be loyal to that type when all the energy of our 
being is going out in the direction of another, the Pagan type, 
the type of self-assertion, self-realization. It is not that we 
believe in one thing while we are practising another. We do 
not believe in the Christian type; we believe in the Pagan 
type. The Greeks and Romans did not believe in it more 
heartily. We believe in the impulses of the natural man as 
good, valid impulses, not to be crushed or thwarted, but 
rationally cultivated and enjoyed. We believe in the intellect- 
ual life. Witness the multiplication of our schools and colleges, 
our libraries and our vast scientific and philosophical apparatus. 
We believe in active courage and aggressive war. What better 
proof than our spending — England and America, the two 
nations standing in the foremost files of time —more than 
one thousand millions of good money for such war within the 
last three years? We honestly believe in justice and the State 
and (some of us, not all) in good citizenship as an excellent 
ideal. We believe in wealth. Since the world began no people 
ever believed in it so much as the American people at this 
present time. We worship it as we do not worship God. The 
millionaire bulks in our imagination as the saint did in that of 
mediaeval times. We believe, in general, in the world and those 
things of the world which were denounced by Jesus; in the 
lust of the eye and the pride of life which were denounced by 
his disciples. 

Shall we say, “So much the better in the main?” Yes, if 
we honestly think so, however grossly we may be mistaken. 
Nothing can be worse for us than a great gulf opening between 
our professed ideals and the habitual conduct of our lives. 
And if the tendency, not only of our concrete life, but of our 
most sober thought, is more favorable to the classical ideal of 
self-realization than to the Christian ideal of self-abnegation, 
we ought to recognize this in the habitual tenor of our speech, 
even on post-prandial occasions, when we are jollying the well- 
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fed company, to say nothing of our Sunday preaching, which 
is understood to be sincere. Much less about our Christian 
civilization would be much more to the point. As it is, we 
take the name of Jesus on our lips, but our hearts are far from 
him. We read complacently his praise of poverty, and the 
offense of our commercial greed is rank ; it smells to heaven. 
We read the parable of the Good Samaritan (this is no vain 
imagination), and we say, “Surely this was written for our 
sakes, for did we not find the Filipino fallen among Spanish 
thieves and cross over to him from the other side and bind up 
his wounds, pouring in— shot and shell; and say all manner 
of pleasant things to him, and —and rob him of the one most 
precious thing for which he was making a good fight when we 
came swinging down his way?’ Just in proportion to the 
Christian brag and boast have some of us been persuaded that 
we must expect the most unchristian things. None has been 
louder than the Christian preacher in shouting, “Up, boys, 
and at them, in His name!” 


“Pander to those by wanton greed enticed, 
He paints their harlot with the blood of Christ.” 


The tragic gulf between the loud professions of the time 
and the ideals that are actually attractive to the modern world 
and embodied in its practical affairs is not the measure of this 
world’s departure from the right moral way. The ideals might 
be wholly right or wholly wrong, and a pretended loyalty to 
them, joined with a practical contempt for them, would be 
most miserable. Following the most wise and careful teachers 
of our time, or what seem to be such, my own persuasion is 
profound that in the substitution of classical for Christian 
ideals of character and conduct, there has been gain as well as 
loss. This substitution is no late occurrence. It began with 
the first contacts of Jewish Christianity with the Greek and 
Roman world. The mediaeval heritage from classical antiquity 
was great and wonderful in many ways. The schoolmen ven- 
erated Aristotle hardly less than Christ. For the sculptural 
and architectural bequest we have become more grateful every 
century since the beginning of the Renaissance. It is a 
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commonplace that the growing Christianity took up the sub- 
stance of many Pagan ceremonies and ideas into her ritual and 
her creed. The transfusion of ethical substance was not less 
considerable, and it was even less to.be deplored. It made 
good the proverb, * If you drive out human nature with a pitch- 
fork, it will come back.” It came back long since. Of late 
it has, perhaps, been coming back with a force and volume in 
excess of the ideal requirement of our individual and social 
life. 

What I plead for is no mere abandonment of ourselves to 
the stream of tendency which is sweeping through our modern 
life, and especially through that of our immediate time. ‘“ The 
God of things as they are”’ may be too slavishly adored. 
Pagan ethics was not sufficient for the Pagan world: there is 
little likelihood that it will be for ours. We may come to rec- 
ognize — I think we shall —that its central principle of self- 
realization is a valid principle ; that our various natural impulses 
are ours to develop rationally, not to thwart and crush. We 
may come to recognize that in our modern predilection for the 
things of the mind we are not so much falling away from an 
excellent ideal as attaining to a better. Moreover, without 
conscious shame we may turn away from the ideal of contented 
poverty to that of liberal means, without which that fullness 
of life which beckons and persuades us is not to be had. 

But this, too, is sure: That into the seething mass of our 
impassioned energy of self-realization we must inject more and 
more of the spirit of pure Christianity, its filial trust in God, 
its compassion for all miserable folk, its sense of human 
brotherhood, its deep inward engagement with great personal 
ideals, its sacred passion for the things that make for peace. 
The paradox is not impossible that we may, as time goes on, 
get nearer to the Christian spirit, the spirit which was in 
Jesus, while gradually receding from the Christian type, or 
confessing frankly the recession which has already taken place. 
The ideal consummation is neither the subjection of the class- 
ical ideal of self-realization to the Christian ideal of self-sacri- 
fice, nor the opposing course and end, but a development that 
shall take all that is best in the classical ideal and all that is 
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best in the Christian spirit, and fuse them into a whole that 
shall be more complete than either by itself, human in every 
aspect of its shining face. 

It is certain that never before has the Christian spirit seemed 
so beautiful and so divine to many as latterly, when it has been 
seen so often through the rifts in dark, obstructive clouds. 
Not long ago, in my own church, a gentleman came to me 
after the morning service and said that the edge of his satis- 
faction in the service had been taken off by the fear that he 
might be taken for a Christian. “Even in such a church as 
yours,” he said. His meaning was that Christianity had been 
made such a stench in his nostrils by the use of its professions 
to recommend various iniquity, that he would rather be “a 
Pagan suckled in a creed outworn”’ than a Christian of the 
noisier kind. My answer to him was: “On the contrary, 
if I had ever surrendered my Christian birthright, I should 
feel myself almost, if not quite, persuaded to be a Christian by 
the present aspect of affairs. Just in proportion as the Chris- 
tian ideals of peace on the earth, good-will to men, of simple 
living, of compassion for the poor and weak, are affronted by 
the rampant militarism, the luxurious commercialism, and the 
contempt for the weak and helpless that so eminently char- 
acterize the time, do I find myself drawn to the defense and 
service of the things that are dishonored and despised.” 
Never, to many of us, have the Christian ideals of peace, of 
brotherhood, of compassion and simplicity, appeared so beauti- 
ful and so alluring as since the trend of great affairs has been 
to their disparagement and neglect, or to a blatant travesty 
which is more deplorable than would be a frank contempt. 

There may come a time when the classical ideal will suffer 
from the reaction that is sure to come after this sordid riot of 
’ with its insensate brag and boast, and then there 
will be a demand for hands to readjust the scales, and voices 
to proclaim the far-off and forgotten things. But now it is 
the Christian spirit that is being daily crucified afresh, and we 
shall do well to take a lesson from the story of that simple- 


“prosperity, 


minded traveler who stood, sunk in passionate emotion, before 
Rubens’s “ Descent from the Cross.” “Come,” said his friends, 


a 
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“let us be going.” “Not till they get him down,” said he. 
When that spirit of Jesus, in which the purest Christianity 
will always find its norm and test, is no longer crucified 
among us, it will be time for us to turn to other things. But 


not till then. “ Not till they get him down.” 


The Convention then adjourned until the afternoon, with 
a cordial invitation from the President to the audience to be 
again present promptly at half-past two o'clock. 


Afternoon Session. 


The Convention re-opened in the Boston Museum at 2.30 
o’clock, a second large audience being in attendance. 

The subject announced for the afternoon was “The Ethics 
of Race Relationship,” and the program presented the motto 
from Walt Whitman, — 


“T salute all the inhabitants of the earth .. . 
Each of us inevitable, 
Each of us limitless — each of us with his or her right upon the earth, 
Each of us allowed the eternal purports of the earth, 
Each of us here as divinely as any is here.” 


The speakers were Rev. Frank O. Hall, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Mr. T. Thomas Fortune, Editor of the Mew York 
Age.; Signorita Carolina H. Huidobro, of Chile; Rev. Ida 
C. Hultin, of Allston, Mass.; and Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
of Boston. 


OPENING REMARKS OF PRESIDENT JANES. 


Our subject for this afternoon is “The Ethics of Race 
Relationship.” Probably no more important problems, both 
from the side of politics and of ethics, are before the world 
to-day than the problems growing out of the increasing close- 
ness of our relations to other races. It is these problems that 
in various aspects we are to consider this afternoon. The first 
speaker, who will discuss the general topic, is the Rev. Frank 
O. Hall of Cambridge, whom I am very happy to introduce. 
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MUDRESS OF REV. FRANK 0.) HALE, 


The problem of the relation of races has been imposed with 
peculiar force by circumstances upon the present generation. 
Paul said, truly enough for his time, that “God had made of 
one every nation of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, having determined the bounds of their habitation.” 
While there was some overlapping of boundaries and inter- 
mingling of races even in Paul’s time, this was on compar- 
atively a small scale. When men must travel, if at all, on 
foot or horseback, or in frail boats each capable of holding at 
the utmost but a few score human beings, and requiring a long 
time to cover short distances, the transplanting of large 
numbers.of human beings from one territory to another pre- 
sented great difficulties. Even under these circumstances 
migrations occasionally took place. But it remained for the 
nineteenth century to exhibit the phenomenon of the general 
intermixture of races on a large scale. 

With the advent of the steamship and the railroad it became 
possible for many thousands of one race to invade the territory 
inhabited by another, and we have seen, especially here in 
America, such an intermixture of nationalities as the world 
never saw before. I presume it would be possible to find in 
the city of Boston representatives of every race under the sun, 
unless we were obliged to except that one which originally 
inhabited this territory and which has been in this region 
practically exterminated or absorbed by the people of other 
races. A friend of mine awhile ago visited one of the schools 
in the North End of this city, and had his curiosity excited 
by the varied complexions and features indicating a wonderful 
variety of nationalities among the children in the room. He 
requested the privilege of investigating, and then asked all 
born in Italy to raise their hands. Many did so. He asked 
for those born in Germany, Sweden, France, Russia, and other 
countries, and found representatives of a dozen or more 
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nationalities. He noticed, however, one little lad who sat 
shame-faced and did not raise his hand at all, so he turned his 
attention to him. ‘ Were you born in Italy?” he asked. A 
negative shake of the head. “In France?” “Germany?” 
“Russia?” “Norway?” “Sweden?” Still the negative 
motion of the head, while the lad seemed to grow more and 
more ashamed of himself. Finally a little girl in another 
part of the room came to the rescue of her embarrassed 
brother, and, rising, said, “‘ Blease, sir, he was born on de 
sheep ”’ [ship]. 

It is such a condition of things as this that makes the prob- 
lem of race relationship one of peculiar importance at the 
present moment. And it is a problem that we have to work 
out for ourselves. The past gives us no great help and throws 
not much light. Our problem is of recent origin. An old gen- 
tleman now living in Lowell, but whose boyhood days were 
spent in southern New Hampshire, told me that when he was 
a dozen years old word was brought to the farm where he was 
born that an Irishman had arrived in Dover, the nearest con- 
siderable community, and that he joined with some other boys 
and walked fifteen miles in order to see an Irishman. This 
foreigner was such a curiosity that people turned about to 
stare at him when he passed along the street. If there is 
any portion of the United States where an Irishman is a 
curiosity to-day it would be interesting to know the locality. 

Moreover, it is not only true that nationalities are being 
intermingled in a most remarkable manner here in America 
and in other portions of the earth, but races are brought next- 
door to each other that a few years ago were separated by 
immense distances. America and China are nearer to each 
other than Massachusetts and Ohio were two or three genera- 
tions ago. The Negroes are not only in our midst in large 
numbers, but Africa itself is next-door. The earth has grown 
smaller and smaller. The concentration of races through this 
shrinking of the earth, under the pressure of steam and elec- 
tricity, corresponds to the concentration of people in the 
cities. Where people dwell on farms remote from each other, 
each family can be more nearly a law unto itself; but when 
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families come to inhabit the same block or the same house, 
the old liberty is circumscribed and a new adjustment of rela- 
tions is necessary. So also, now that races are brought to 
live next door to each other, the old relationships are broken 
down and a new adjustment becomes iniperative. 

Still, because a new adjustment of relationships is necessary, 
because we must learn to live together on earth under con- 
ditions imposed by what we are pleased to summarize under 
the phrase “advancing civilization,” let it not be understood 
that a new code of ethics is necessary. The fact is that the 
ethics of race relationship is as simple as the ethics of personal 
relationship. A race is only a man writ large, and Right 
between races is exactly the same thing as Right between 
individuals. If it is right for a white man to treat another 
white man with justice, it is also right that the white man 
should treat a black man with justice, and it follows that it is 
right for the white race to treat the black race with justice. 
If it is wrong for a white man to lie to another white man, it 
is equally wrong for a white man to lie to a brown man, and, 
by the same token, wrong for the white race to lie to a brown 
race. No amount of intellectual fog ought to obscure this 
truth for a single instant. And yet it is obscured. It is one 
of the astonishing facts of life that the most obvious rules of 
right living as applied between individuals cease to seem 
obvious to us as applied between nations. Yea, more, what 
would be condemned as inexcusable treachery between man 
and man is actually made a subject for glorification when it 
occurs between nation and nation. The man who, simply as 
a man, should forge a letter, signing the name of another to 
it, and by means of that forgery deceive a third man, the 
friend of the party whose name was forged, in order to betray 
him, and, after having been fed, and thus preserved from act- 
ual starvation, by the man against whom he was plotting, 
should seize him while he was without suspicion and deprive 
him of liberty, would be set down as absolutely beneath con- 
tempt. But the man who, as the representative of his race, 
does exactly what I have described in opposition to another 
race, is hailed as a hero and recompensed with great honor, 
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his biography being everywhere printed for the instruction of 
our youth. The man who should see another man_ being 
robbed of land and liberty, and should join with him to expel 
the robber, would receive the commendation of all. But 
if he should then pay the robber, who had been expelled by 
the allied efforts of both, a certain small sum. of money, and 
on this basis claim that he now not only owned and could do 
as he pleased with the land but also with the man and his fam- 
ily, and should proceed with blows to subjugate the victim to 
his own will, — such a man would be called a bandit, and we 
should proceed to shut him in jail. But when one race does 
just that to another race, men are not wanting who will attempt 
to justify such conduct on the ground of international ethics. 
When an individual makes a certain agreement, pledging him- 
self in speech and in writing to do a certain thing, and, later, 
seeing that it is not for his interest to do that thing, breaks 
his word, he is called a liar. But when one race agrees to do 
a certain thing for another people, and, later, seeing that a 
different course is for its own interest, breaks that agreement, 
the infraction of the moral law is justified under the name of 
diplomacy. If a man should get into a dispute with another 
man, and should finally try to end the dispute by seizing the 
first man’s little child or old mother, shutting this person in 
prison, subject to hunger, disease, cold and heat, in order to 
make the first man yield through affection for his mother or 
his child, we should call that man a coward or a moral idiot. 
But when this is done bya strong nation in order to subjugate 
a weak one, it fs justified on the ground that all is right in war. 
When two individuals get into a dispute and are about to settle’ 
their difficulty with their fists, we interfere, and cry, “ This 
is disgraceful! this is brutal! this is shameful! Take your 
dispute to the courts, and there arbitrate it.” But when 
two nations get into a dispute, and one desires to settle the 
difficulty by arbitration while the other insists upon shoot- 
“ing, burning and killing, our moral sense does not revolt, 
but we somehow try to reconcile such a course with the moral 
law. 


If a man should make a definite agreement with his next- 
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door neighbor that they would live together in the enjoyment 
of the same privileges, each having the rights that belonged 
to the other, and later should attempt to deprive his neighbor 
of rights held sacred by both, we should call that treachery 
and falsehood. But when a great peoplé of one race writes in 
its Constitution, “The rights of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any State, on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude,” yet afterward permits State after State 
to deny and abridge that right on account of race, color and 
previous condition of servitude, and for no other reason, — 
there is no moral revolt against such conduct. If a white man 
should induce a yellow man to smoke opium in order that he 
might sell him opivm and so get the yellow man’s money, and, 
when the yellow man discovered that smoking was injurious 
to him, and said, “I will have no more of this,’’ should seize 
him by his throat and beat and maltreat him until, to save his 
life, he consented to go on smoking at the risk of becoming an 
idiot, we should say that the white man had acted in a way 
that would disgrace a highway-robber ; and if, later, while with 
doubled fist the white man compelled the yellow man to pur- 
chase opium with which to smoke away his brains and destroy 
his moral character, he supplied him with religious tracts 
and taught him the white man’s superior code of ethics, we 
would say that the white man was a hypocrite. But when 
the great Caucasian race acts in this way toward a great 
Asiatic race the conduct is thought to be justified by the laws 
of trade. 

I ran across a curious fact the other day which throws 
some light upon the superiority of Christian over Confucian 
ethics. Mr. Edward Atkinson is accustomed to say that mod- 
ern military tactics consist simply in one army’s trying to get 
around the end of the opposing army in order to shoot it in 
the back. Such a course on the part of an individual would 
not be considered fair fighting. The pugilist who should 
attempt to perform after this fashion in the prize-ring would 
be hooted off the stage by the assembled multitude ; and yet 
the moral sense of those who frequent prize-fights is not sup- 
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posed to be of the highest. But that is military strategem — 
to get where you can shoot the enemy in the back; or, in 
other words, to “execute a flank movement.” Now, we all 
recognize that the Chinese armies are pitifully inefficient when 
opposed to the allied armies of Christendom. I was interested 
to discover that one reason for this inefficiency is that no 
Chinese general considers it honorable to meet an opponent 
except face to face; for his honor’s sake, not one will under- 
take a flank movement. They will fight straight on or not at 
all. Therefore, poor, uncivilized creatures! they need never 
hope to succeed against the superior tactics of Christendom 
until they have brought themselves to the high ethical level 
of being filled with joy when they can shoot and stab their 
enemies in the back. 

In a word, then, the ethics of race relationship is exactly 
the same thing as the ethics of individual relationship. We 
need no new code of ethics. What is right between individuals 
is right between nations, and what is wrong between individ- 
uals is wrong between nations. This is the long, the short, 
and the whole, of the matter. All that remains is to apply 
this rule, and to educate the public conscience to respond 
to it. | 

Of course, in the application of the moral law between 
races, we shall recognize differences, physical, intellectual and 
moral. We may be obliged to recognize the fact that one race 
has developed farther than another, that one race of people 
may be children, another just emerging into manhood, another 
man-grown. ,And it may be necessary among nations to have 
authority exercised by one people over another, much as 
parents exercise authority over their children. But, mark you, 
when such authority is exercised it must be, primarily, not for 
the good of the parent but for the good of the child, and with 
the purpose of training the child into a finer manhood. Ido not 
question that the American Indian as he originally existed on 
the American continent was a child — his race an undeveloped 
race. It was right that the President should be called by 
them “the great white father,’ and that he should exercise 
guardianship over them. The Caucasian stood in relation to the 
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American Indian as the adult to children. But what shall we 
say of adults who rob children? What shall we say of adults who 
sell children rum, and when the children, under the influence 
of intoxicants, misbehave, shoot them, and make this an excuse 
for further robbery? What shall we Say of adults who so 
conduct themselves toward children that they must either 


’ 


become “arrested developments’’ or be annihilated? | What 
shall we say of people who make the plea that the Caucasian 
should “take up the white man’s burden” an excuse for 
pillage ? 

We will say this: If there is any people on the face of the 
earth that needs to consider this subject, — the ethics of race 
relationship, —and to apply the simple laws of morality to its 
own conduct, that people is the Anglo-Saxon. Superior in 
brute strength, inferior in ethical and artistic perception ; 
superior in a certain intellectual power as applied to raw 
material, inferior as to any deep insight into spiritual realities ; 
superior as ,rough-riders, in the taming of wild horses, in the 
building of strong boats, in creating railroads and canals and 
subduing the wilderness; inferior in delicacy of touch and 
perception, inferior in the esthetic qualities of the soul — the 
Anglo-Saxon has as much to learn as he has to teach. He 
calls himself the leader of the civilized world, but railroads 
are not civilization; steamships are not civilization; nasty 
cities ruled by gangs of looters are not civilization; great 
armies and mighty navies are not civilization; billion-dollar 
steel-trusts and Standard Oil Companies are not civilization ; 
Tammany Hall is not civilization. Let the Anglo-Saxon go to 
school to the Chinaman in order to learn reverence and indus- 
try ; let him go to school to the German that he may learn to 
use his intellectual faculties ; let him go to school to the Italian 
that he may learn to appreciate the beautiful; let him go to 
school to the Negro that he may learn fidelity ; let him go to 
school to the Hindu that he may learn repose and gain a deep 
insight into things of the spirit ; let him go to school to the 
Jew that he may learn the moral law: then he will no longer 
boast, for he will at least be on the road to civilization. Brag 
is a savage. 
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We have it upon the authority of a sermon recently preached 
by Newell Dwight Hillis that Apollo once carved an ideal 
statue, after which he withdrew from the earthly scene. Rude 
soldiers coming in broke the statue into fragments. A man 
from Thebes carried away a foot ; a man from Sparta took a 
hand; a soldier from Ephesus a broken arm, and an Athenian 
the injured torso. Long years afterward the beauty in these 
fragments made other generations recognize them as perfect. 
At last each city cherished its fragment as a supreme treasure. 
In Athens a sculptor exhibited the broken torso and in accord- 
ance with his ideal restored the statue, delivering many formal 
lectures on his theory of art. In the other cities also lecturers 
on the theory of sculpture preserved their fragments and made 
their restoration. One day all these restored fragments were 
brought together in Athens. Lectures also on comparative 
art were given. Now it chanced that suddenly a stranger 
appeared in their midst. He amazed them by saying that if 
each city that cherished its own fragment should consent to 
have all the fragments brought together, they would be found 
to form the ideal statue, from which each part had been taken. 
Most of the art lecturers listened only to jeer and scorn the 
stranger, but others asked the new teacher to take the frag- 
ments and prove his words by putting them together. And 
behold, when hand fitted to arm, and arm to torso, and 
limb to body, and the ideal head crowned all, the statue 
was indeed perfect, and the multitude fell upon their knees 
in awe. But when they turned to look for the stranger he had 
disappeared. , 

So it is with the ideal man — humanity. Each race possesses 
a fragment of the strength, the intelligence, the virtue, that 
belongs in perfection to all. And each thinks, forsooth, by 
patching something on to its fragment to win that perfection 
which can be achieved only by adding part to part until a per- 
fect whole is completed. When each race of this great family of 
mankind can be made to realize that we are indeed all one body, 
“and the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee ; 
or again the head to the feet, I have no need of you; and 
whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; 
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and one member is honored all the members rejoice with it,” 
then and not till then we shall have achieved wot only an indi- 
vidual conscience, but a national conscience —a race conscience; 
and the true ethical relationship of the parts to the whole and 


the whole to the parts shall be established. 


Tue PREsIDENT. — A few months before the landing of the 
Mayflower, the great race-problem of this country was put 
upon us by our forefathers by the introduction of a shipload 
of Negro slaves into the colony of Virginia, so that the South- 
ern problem and the Puritan problem originated in America at 
about the same time, and the conflict which ultimately occurred 
was perhaps inevitable. That phase of the subject has now 
passed ; but the shipload of Africans has grown into ten million 
American citizens — citizens by constitutional provision at the 
present time, citizens by the broader constitutional provision 
of human rights, born on the soil as we are, entitled to all the 
rights that any man born on the soil is entitled to. And yet 
there are phases of this problem to-day that are most impor- 
tant, particularly in our Southern States. There are phases 
that are not yet settled, that cannot be settled, by legislation. 
I take great pleasure in presenting, as the next speaker, Mr. 
T. Thomas Fortune, editor of the Vew York Age, one of the 
organs of the Afro-American citizens of the United States. 


ADDRESS OF MR: T.. THOMAS FORTUNE, 


RACE ABSORPTION, 


A race-problem is an unfortunate and dangerous thing for 
any nation to have. The Irish people have frittered away 
their best intellect and energy, and weakened and harassed the 
British Empire for years, as a distinctive race-problem. The 
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Jewish problem is a source of menace and weakness to Ger- 
many and Russia. We have expended untold treasure and 
life in exterminating the Indian races of the American con- 
tinent. For more than a century we have been harassed and 
perplexed by the Afro-American problem, and every effort we 
have made to settle it upon the philosophy of injustice and 
selfishness has been frustrated, sometimes by fire and sword. 

What ‘will be the Afro-American’s future? Will the Re- 
public absorb him, or will he preserve his race integrality? © 
It must either absorb or reject him. The opponents of the 
theory of absorption are as numerous as leaves in Vallombrosa ; 
while those who favor the theory of ejectment are among 
the first to recognize the impossibility of the undertaking. 
The expatriation of eight millions of people, after quite two 
centuries of residence, would be an achievement miraculous 
from every point of view. The presimption that the Afro- 
American will remain here, a homogeneous and disturbing 
element, to the end of the chapter, is one that the most ultra 
opponent of the theory of absorption would reject. 

There is abundant evidence on every hand that the Repub- 
lic is absorbing the Afro-American, and that he will contribute 
in no small degree, as Victor Hugo prophesied, to the forma- 
tion of the future race-type of the United States, about which 
speculation will yet busy itself. It could not logically be 
otherwise. We might just as reasonably ignore the influence 
being exercised in the same direction by other alien races of 
the population. 

The Honorable Charles A. Dana, after a hasty tour through 
some of the Southern States, gave it as his opinion that the 
Afro-American is growing darker instead of lighter in com-~ 
plexion; and Mr. James Bryce, Member of Parliament for 
Aberdeen, has stated it to be his belief that the social relations 
of whites and blacks in the Southern States are growing less 
intimate and general every year. 

These opinions, even if true in every respect, are no argu- 
ment against the theory of ultimate absorption. The first. 
step towards an honorable social status is the development of 
a virtuous manhood. This can never be accomplished by the 
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promiscuous intercourse of races brutalized by miscegenation- 
laws. If the Afro-American is growing darker in complexion, 
it is good evidence that the license practised under the slave- 
code is spending its power for evil, and that the men and 
women of both races are becoming nfore amenable to the 
higher conception of the marital relation and of parental 
obligation. 

The influence of climate upon physical development, and of 
culture upon cranial and facial refinement, have been sufficiently 
demonstrated. The transformation wrought by these influences 
has been shown to be marvelous. They have had a large influ- 
ence upon the Afro-American during the past century or more, 
and they will continue to exercise it, absorbing agents con- 
stantly at work, until the Afro-American will bear as small 
resemblance to his African cogener as the latter now bears to 
his European brother. Other influences, of course, than 
climate and culture will contribute to the ultimate absorption 
of the Afro-American into the warp and woof of American 
life. 

If the accident of color had been eliminated from the prob- 
lem when the African in the United States was emancipated, — 
as the badges of servility and servitude hitched upon the Angles 
by their Norman conquerors were laid aside as fast as they 
absorbed the invaders into their national life, — a half-century 
would have sufficed to place the Afro-American upon civil and 
industrial equality in our population, along-side all other race 
elements. Prejudice against the Afro-American is more the 
result of his previous servitude and present condition than of 
inherent race antipathy. Gentlemen who believe in the fun- 
damental isolation of the Hamitic race will reject this position ; 
but the facts, which are not governed by race-prejudice, sus- 
tain it. 

The universally accepted dogma of the unity of the human 
family has nowhere had stronger confirmation than in the 
ready amalgamation of dissimilar race-types in the United 
States. The African has not been exempt from the absorbing 
processes. He is not exempt now. He will be far less so in 
future years, because of improvement in his intellectual and 
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material condition. A social organism capable of receiving 
and digesting an Indian or Chinaman has not, in times past, 
shown any capacity to receive an African and gradually bleach 
him out. 

If the Aborigines of the American continent had possessed 
the elements of civilization, if they had been a less belligerent 
race, instead of having been annihilated by European contact 
and encroachment they would have been, very largely, absorbed 
into the life of the Republic. But the Indian is a child of the 
forest, not of the boulevard; a child of impulse, not of reflec- 
tion; a child of leisure, not of toil. The felled forests and 
the exterminated buffalo drive him into “the happy hunting- 
grounds”’ of his hopes. To understand that the absorption 
of the Indian was possible and probable we have only to recall 
the case of Rolfe and Pocahontas. But the Indian would not 
tolerate it. Being a savage in all his fiber, he preferred 
annihilation to absorption, — not through any process of 
ratiocination, but instinctively. 

The Afro-American is different in all his nature from the 
Indian. His mental aptitudes are similar to those of the 
white race. He is eloquent, musical, poetic and philosophical. 
Like the white races, he will toil when necessity compels him, 
and rest from labor when he can afford to do it. He is accused 
of bemg an imitative race; but what race in history has with- 
stood the destructive tendencies of civilization that did not 
possess in a high degree facility of imitativeness, — adaptivity 
to environment and receptivity of its influences of whatever 
sort? That the Afro-American is imitative, that he absorbs 
into himself the influences dominant in his surroundings, is 
one of the strongest arguments that can be advanced in sup- 
port of the theory that the Republic will eventually absorb 
and assimilate him, along with the other race-forces of the 
population, Why should we accept this theory in the case of 
the Celt and Teuton, and reject it in the case of the African ? 
Because, forsooth, the latter has a black and the former a 
white skin? Then, what becomes of the accepted dogma of 
the unity of the human family? No; it is rather because the 
Afro-American has been a slave-race, and because he is now, 
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in large measure, an ignorant and impecunious race, with a 
prescribed social status — disbarments which time and oppor- 
tunity will effectually remove, as they are now doing. They 
do it in the case of other races. Has experience shown, in 
this country, that they will not do it in the case of the 
African ? 

Slavery taught no more impressive and significant lesson 
than that, if Nature has set up barriers between the black and 
white races, they are by no means impassable ones, and are 
contingent, entirely, upon the absolute isolation of the races. 
Human nature is the same the world over. Like forces grav- 
itate towards each other and are absorbed and resolved by the 
contact. It is a natural law. As a result, the Afro-American 
is already a mixed race ; otherwise he would not be an Afro- 
American but an African. Two hundred and eighty years of 
isolation from the parent stock, with a century of absolute 
cessation of re-enforcement from the fatherland, and with 
instant cOntact with a masterful class whose passions were not 
restrained by either statute or moral laws, could not have 
resulted otherwise than in corruption of blood. Theory must 
here give way to demonstrated facts, however disagreeable. 
The extent to which this vitiation has obtained, while under- 
rated by superficial theorizers, is not easily ascertainable. 
Mr. Robert P. Porter, the Superintendent of the Eleventh 
Census, is reported to have declared it as his belief, in account- 
ing for the apparent decrease of the Afro-American population 
as compared with the Tenth Census, that quite half a million 
mixed-blooded Afro-Americans had been counted as white, 
because the census enumerators could not determine that they 
were black! Professor W. S, Scarborough, an accomplished 
Afro-American scholar, estimates that twenty per cent. of the 
Afro-American population is of mixed blood. I think this 
estimate entirely too small. Forty per cent. would be nearer 
the truth. 

Many gentlemen, who are determined to solve the race- 
problem in accordance with their preconceptions, prejudices, 
and what not, stop a few days in the black belts of Alabama 
and South Carolina, and the Yazoo belts of the Mississippi, 
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and, because they see two millions of Afro-Americans, from 
the olive to the coal-black shade, straightway lose sight of the 
other six or seven millions scattered all over the Republic, a 
majority of them residing in urban centers, where the dense- 
ness of population works irresistibly for race contact and con- 
sequent absorption. 

If it is accepted that no more than forty per cent. of the 
Afro-American population is of mixed blood, is it not logically 
deducible that, without further adulteration, the processes of 
absorption have already gone so far that nothing short of 
wholesale deportation can avert the ultimate extinction of the 
African as an integral type in the United States? This may 
be delayed, but not prevented. If the Afro-American popula- 
tion were re-enforced every year by ‘accessions from Africa, 
such as we have from Italy and Germany and other European 
States, the situation would be further complicated; but there 
is no such re-enforcement. Few emigrate, and fewer immi- 
grate. 

The trilogy that makes most for absorption of a minority 
race in contact with a majority race is formed by the follow- 
ing elements: habitat, language and religion. In a learned 
article, published not long since, upon the important subject 
of European immigration, Professor Alessandro Oldrini (of 
the Geographical Society of Italy and of the Ethnographical 
Society of France) said: ‘“‘The man is the son of the land 
where he is born, above all. Then of his father and mother.” 
If, therefore, ‘the man is the son of the land where he is 
born’; if he»speaks the common language and conforms to 
the common religion, then the Afro-American is already a 
fixed fact in the National life, and must, with the disappearance 
of the adventitious conditions of ignorance and poverty which 
prescribe the industrial and social status, come within the 
operations of the assimilating agencies constantly at work 
evolving the National type. Indeed, as I have already shown, 
he has been subjected to these agencies and sensibly and vis- 
ibly affected by them. The African here is an American by 
birth, education and religious belief. He takes only an Amer- 
ican’s interest in Africa and what goes on there. He has no 
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disposition to go to Africa, because he knows nothing of the 
country, aside from book information. He dreads the climate. 
He speaks none of the many languages of the country. He 
is a Christian, not a Mohammedan or heathen. 

Professor Oldrini asserts, further, that “it does not take 
more than a generation to transform an Italian into an Amer- 
ican citizen. But the Afro-American has been here not one 
but ten generations. If that has not sufficed to make an 
Americo-African of him, then habitat, language and religion 
avail nothing, and a man is not “the son of the land where he 
is born, above all.”’ 

If the foregoing aspect of the subject had been weighed 
properly, a writer in a recent magazine article would have saved 
himself the trouble of complaining that Afro-Americans take 
no interest in Africa and the regeneration of its people. They 
take as much interest in the subject as other Americans, — 
the interest that the descendants of an Amsterdam burgher in 
the* tenth’ generation take in the affairs and the people of 
Holland. Upon the same theory, Bishop Henry M. Turner, 
of the African Methodist-Episcopal Church, is mistaken when 
he makes such declarations as the following: ‘The only rem- 
edy is for the self-respecting, self-reliant Negro, conscious of 
his own worth, to return to the land of his fathers, taking his 
civilization and Christianity with him, to establish colonies and 
build up civilized nations in Africa.” 

Bishop Turner imagines that he is talking about a Negro 
population, when, as a matter of fact, there is no such popula- 
tion in the United States, the absorbing process having evolved 
an Afro-American population, of which ethe good bishop is a 
distinguished ornament. In Africa, where the bishop has 
been in the interest of his church, he was probably. regarded 
as a white man by the natives, or, at least, not as a Negro. 
The bishop’s dream will hardly materialize. The futile 
attempts of the American Colonization Society to populate 
Liberia, on the West Coast of Africa, demonstrates the sound- 
ness of the proposition that “the man is the son of the land 
where he is born.” 

Another element of absorption has not been sufficiently con- 
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sidered by those who give most attention to the solution of 
the race-problem. The bulk of the Afro-American population 
is concentrated in the Southern States. The whites have 
always regarded their presence as a source of industrial 
strength and of social and political weakness; hence they 
have combined against the Afro-American in all matters of 
a social and political nature. This had, and is having, its 
logical effects. Every year the most restless and aspiring of — 
the population of both races are leaving the rural districts and 
concentrating in the large cities and towns, or removing to the 
Northern and Western States, where they find the conditions 
of life more endurable. The steady depopulation of Memphis, 
Tenn., of its Afro-American population, beginning with the 
cowardly lynching of three men a few years ago, is a striking 
and pointed example. This tendency not only makes for race- 
absorption, because of reasons stated, but it creates a scarcity 
in the agricultural labor-supply which must be made good from 
some source. Recourse is had, of course, to the foreign labor- 
supply, a redundancy of which flows into our Atlantic seaboard 
cities every year, — fifteen millions being Europe’s contribution 
to our labor-force from 1820 to 1890. Very few of these fit- 
teen millions have gone to the Southern States. They have 
taken Horace Greeley’s advice and gone West, and helped to 
verify the prophecy of Bishop Berkeley. But there has come 
a new turn of affairs. The available lands of the great West 
have been, for the most part, pre-empted. Opportunities in 
that section are no longer as tempting as in past years. The 
large cities ef the Atlantic seaboard are actually congested 
with this labor-supply. At this juncture the farmers, man- 
ufacturers and mine-owners of the Southern States are clam- 
oring for laborers. The Italian, it has been found, is more 
adapted to the farm-work of the South than any other Euro- 
pean, to take the places of Afro-Americans. In the phosphate 
and pumice mines of South Carolina and upon the sugar- 
plantations of Louisiana this Italian labor-supply has been 
extensively drawn upon. In a few years other European races 
will enter the Southern field and adapt themselves to the 
requirements of its industrialism. 
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The introduction of foreign elements into the race and 
industrial problems of the South will work a three-fold result. 
(1) Jt will break up the conservative aristocracy developed by 
the slave-system, and consequently democratize the sentiment 
of the master-class, and eventually destroy caste rule. (2) It 
will force the Afro-American into other occupations than those 
he has been held to and has monopolized for a long time. 
(3) It will hasten the absorption of the Afro-American into 
the bone and sinew of the Republic. 

The slave-system, like all variations of the Feudal system, 
develops an aristocracy, creates large landed estates, and con- 
centrates wealth and power. The Anglo-Saxon population of 
the Southern States has always been the most undemocratic 
element in the Republic. The slave-system produced caste 
and class rule; and the consequent degradation of labor not 
only repelled foreign and New England immigration, but pre- 
served in a remarkable degree the British characteristics and 
tendencies of the people. Such corruption of blood as obtained 
was the result of intercourse of the Anglo-Saxon male master 
and the African slave female. The abolition of slavery was a 
signal for the democratization of the social and political con- 
ditions of the Southern States and for the sub-division of the 
large landed estates. These forces began to work immediately 
upon the close of the War of the Rebellion, and are still work- 
ing, with the old order fighting desperately against the resist- 
less iconoclasm of the new forces. The influx of foreigners 
will revolutionize the social, political and industrial conditions 
and produce an American civilization such as has of late years 
begun to appear in New England and which is as the breath 
of life to the great West and Northwest. The competition of 
foreign labor will compel the Afro-American to scatter himself 
into other States of the Republic. He has already begun to 
learn that his lot is made easier where he is found in fewest 
numbers, and hardest where he is congregated most numerously. 
In proportion as he isolates himself will the process of absorp- 
tion be aided and hastened. 

As governments are undermined by parasites working at the 
_base rather than the apex of their structure, so also are races 
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corrupted as to their blood by the contact of their proletarian 
rather than by their patrician elements. From extensive 
observations, in all sections of the country, I have reached the 
conclusion that the average European emigrant entertains no 
prejudice against color. Europeans sometimes acquire it, but 
always in a qualified degree, and marriages are frequently con- 
tracted between them and Afro-Americans, especially in the 
large cities, where they frequently occupy the same tenement- 
houses. 

When we consider the relative smallness of the Afro-Amer- 
ican population to the whole population ; the vitiation of blood 
that has already taken place; the scattering of the race 
throughout the States of the Republic, which will become far 
more general in the future than it has been in the past; and 
the tendency of races of like social status, when brought into 
close contact, to contract legal or sentimental relations, the 
theory of ultimate absorption, and consequent extinction of 
the African as a race-force in the United States, will appear 
to be founded upon reasonable presumption. The miscegena- 
tion-laws that disgrace the statute-books of most of the South- 
ern States, and that place a premium upon libertinism, will 
gradually disappear as the forces I have indicated become 
more firmly rooted in the social and industrial conditions of 
those States. The time-factor is all-important. Natural forces 
are never precipitous. They are neither accelerated nor 
retarded by the exigencies of States or of races. 

While all the evidence is corroborative of the theory I have 
advanced, as far as the Afro-American is concerned, all the 
other distinct race-elements of our citizenship have to confront 
the same destiny.. They are doomed to extinction as race- 
forces and to absorption into the body of the American people. 
Next to the love of country, the love of race is the strongest 
element in human nature. The idea of absorption, of extinc- 
tion as a race, is repulsive. When this is brought about by a 
stronger race the repulsion is intensified. But, in a Republic 
such as ours, there is no destiny possible for races except 
absorption. If there is a race-element in the population 
incapable of being absorbed, that element has no place what- 
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ever in American life and will always be regarded as a national 
menace. We may desire race-homogeneity as a matter of sen- 
timent or pride of race, as in the case of the Hebrew; a 
minority race in instant contact with a majority race will be 
either absorbed or exterminated. Absorption has proceeded 
so far in this country that the Negroid type has been very 
nearly destroyed. The cranium, the physiogomy, the physique 
and the mentality of the race have undergone a more than 
partial metamorphosis. In the Afro-American race we have 
a new type. It will not revert to the Negroid type because it 
has no chance to do so, while the forces of absorption are in 
operation in every corner of the Republic, whether we like it 
or not. 

The immorality of the Afro-American people is a theme 
with which wiseacres on the race-question never tire busying 
themselves. They never stop to consider that despite mis- 
cegenation-laws, and despite the fact that the whole race came 
out of slavery without homes and taught to regard with con- 
tempt and aversion the marital relation from a legal point of 
view, millions of homes have been built up on legal marriage- 
relations since 1865, and are now the pride and the hope of 
the Afro-American race. It is just to say in this presence, 
at this time, that nothing conduces more to encourage such 
immorality as the race is guilty of than the miscegenation-laws 
which burden the statute-books of all of the States of the 
South. 

The home is the foundation of the State. This is recog- 
nized in all civilized lands. It is a scandal of the largest mag- 
nitude that every State in this Republic has marriage and 
divorce laws of its own when the whole matter should be con- 
trolled by a Federal marriage and divorce law which would be 
uniform throughout the States of the Republic. Reform in 
this aspect would do more to improve the morality of the 
Nation than any other reform that occurs to me, and I believe 
that the time is not remote when the people who create public 
opinion will force this issue to its only logical conclusion. I 
make reference here to this important matter because the 
Afro-American people suffer more in their morals and in the 
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rights that inhere in the child from its parent by the existence 
of miscegenation-laws and the diverse marriage and divorce 
laws of the several States than any other elements of our cit- 
izenship. In the development of the future American type of 
manhood and citizenship by the irresistible elements of absorp- 
tion at work constantly and everywhere, there should be no 
barriers in the law which operate disastrously upon the morality 
of the community or the rights of the child. 


Tue PREsIDENT. — Before introducing the next speaker, I 
will take this occasion to speak of an enterprise in which I am 
interested, since it is so much akin to our work, —a Summer 
School of Comparative Religion, which is to be held this 
Summer, as it has been for several Summers past, in the town 
of Eliot, Maine, about four miles from Portsmouth. There 
will be courses of lectures extending through July and Aug- 
ust —the main courses beginning on the 21st of July and 
extending to the last of August. Professor Schmidt, who has 
addressed us to-day, will give one of these courses ; Professor 
Peritz, of Syracuse University, will give another; Mr. Shehadi, 
who addressed this Convention last year, will give a course on 
certain phases of Mohammedanism. These and several other 
courses, which I will not enumerate, cover a number of impor- 
tant phases of religious thought, and the speakers are com- 
petent to treat them in a manner which I am sure will give 
satisfaction to those who hear. If any in this audience who 
desire to make further inquiries about this School will place 
their names and addresses in my hands at any time, I shall be 
pleased to send them the Prospectus of the School. 


Within the last year or two, the next speaker whom I shall 
introduce has brought some of the breezy Free Religion of 
the West into the vicinity of Boston. I do not know exactly 
what phase of this great question of the ethics of the race- 
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problem she will treat this afternoon, but I am sure whatever 
she has to say will be of interest to us and for our instruction. 
It gives me very great pleasure to introduce the Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, of Allston, Mass. 


PURE SS. OF “REV. IDA’ C. HULTIN,. 


During the World’s Fair and the Parliament of Religions 
connected with it, there was one day an invitation sent out 
asking that those interested in the Brotherhood of Man should 
meet in a certain room on a certain day, that there might be 
formulated a bond of brotherhood which eventually might 
evolve the brotherhood of the human race. Prince Wolkonsky 
of Russia, than whom there was not one who seemed to catch 
better the spirit of real ethical and religious unity, answered this 
invitation “in substance thus: “ Human brotherhood, or the in- 
stinct of fellowship, is innate. Men were born brothers. The 
trouble is, our education has been so faulty that we have forgot- 
ten that we were born of the same God and that we are brothers 
from the beginning. What we need now is not that we shall 
formulate a creed, and work toward that brotherhood which is 
to be, but, remembering that we were born brothers, work on 
toward the consummation of that which is inherent in the 
human race.” 

I think we all begin to realize this more or less. Emerson 
has told us that “Jaw is memoranda,” and as humanity has 
come up and on over the earth in its generations it has written 
itself out, expressed itself. It has been thinking its way along 
in relation to the problems of social and religious life, the prob- 
lem of individual with individual, of race with race, and nation 
with nation. And it has written down its conclusions and its 
laws, and those conclusions and laws are the memoranda of its 
progress, It has written its creeds, and those creeds are the 
memoranda of its progress religiously. 

Now, after all, as our first speaker said, it is an individual 
problem, because races are made up of individuals, nations are 
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made up of individuals. There is no real individuality, as 
another has asserted, — no individualism, — excepting “ Rob- 
inson Crusoeism.” When Robinson Crusoe was all alone on 
the island, then he was an individual; but the moment there 
was another man added there was a change of relationship. 
There will always be the action and reaction of the individuals 
where there are two or three or a hundred or the whole world. 
But we are beginning to realize that within each human being 
there lies the possible whole of human progress. The indi- 
vidual, within himself, holds the power to understand himself, 
his needs, his possibilities, and thus he can understand the race 
of which he as an individual is a part. 

Some races and some nations are named from their predom- 
inant phase of religion. There are some so-called Christian 
nations, and we say we are living in the Christian era; and 
these nations profess to be concerned about the Christianizing 
of all other nations. Now, it has sometimes occurred to me 
to wonder what would happen if out somewhere in the ocean 
there should be found an island not before discovered, —an 
island large enough for a race, where hundreds of people or a 
few thousand lived together, perhaps not very far along in the 


line of what we call civilization —a _ race having a few laws of 
its own, but living peacefully and enjoying its own self-govern- 
ment. What if this island should be discovered by the so- 
called Christian nations of the world, and it was found that 
these people did not have the ideas or the ethics of Christian- 
ity, the ethics of the nations called Christian. Immediately 
the idea would-present itself — would it not ? — that they ought 
to be brought into the fellowship of nations, and that the 
Christian nations ought to take upon themselves the burden 
of civilizing them? But after a time it is found that the fishes 
in the sea around that island are not very valuable and would 
not bring much gold; that there is no gold in the earth and 
no diamonds, no silver, no copper, no salt, no anything, how- 
ever far they may dig; that the trees that cover the island are 
worth nothing in the markets of the world; that there is no 
hemp in their valleys ; that there is nothing anywhere that could 
be turned, in the markets of the world, into gold and silver — 
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I have wondered whether armies would be sent out to teach 
them the ethics of Christendom. 

More and more we are beginning to realize, as one of our 
own poets and prophets has put it, that “ethics thought out 
becomes religious thought, ethics felt out becomes religious 
feeling, and ethics lived out becomes religious life.” But after 
all, back of it all, there is that something which we call the 
religious impulse, a primal intuitive power, the birthright of 
the human soul. In his animal nature man is one with all the 
outer conditions of life. He is one with the outer world-life 
of the ages. It is written, “And the earth was without form 
and void, and the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.” The earth was, but without form, void of conscious 
life. The ages rolled away, and slowly man the animal 
emerged from the void and darkness of the formed but un- 
peopled earth, —emerged because, through all those ages, 
God's spirit had been moving upon the face of the deep. 
And at last man awakens to consciousness of himself, and 
finds himself in a body which so far has been but a vehicle to 
carry him up out of the darkness, a body which is a manifesta- 
tion to symbolize an inner reality, a reality which must come 
all that toilsome way in order to come to itself, and which 
really was before the body was. He is beginning to find him- 
self in this body, within which beats the surging life of the 
whole world, to which cling the marks of a tempestuous strug- 
gle with earth and air and flood and beast. Coming to him- 
self, man begins to question, and man the thinker is born, 
whose work now is to take this body which has served him 
thus well and make of it a tool to the end of a completer and 
diviner living. In his spiritual nature man is one with the 
eternal source of life—with God. Not only so, but he 
becomes consciously one with God, and then he reaches that 
vantage-point where the God in him discovers the God in all 
things, and he begins to realize that not only is it “that life 
from which suns and stars derive their orbits,” but “the soul 
of man its ought”; that it is “the light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, giving them power to become 
the sons of God.” He discovers that not only is his body the 
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temple of the Holy Spirit that is within him, but that he him- 
self is that Holy Spirit, that he has it from God. And this 
God who is the source of all the evolutionary processes of the 
universe, who is in all Nature, in the yearning soul of man, in 
the consecrated service of his humblest child, “hath made of 
one blood every nation of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth”; hath made them of one, — they are born of one 
eternal spirit, though of various human parentage and various 
races, and in various climes. Men are born brothers that at 
last they may become consciously one in the brotherhood of 
man and the Fatherhood of God. But they are not so yet — 
not yet. Man as yet is.only being made. So long as there 
are wars and rumors of wars, so long as greed of gain out- 
weighs the hunger for righteousness, so long as self forgets the 
other selves —so long man is not yet in the image of God, 
but being made; always being made, always on the way. 
There are still “moods of tiger and of ape,” and “zeon after 
aon”? must “pass and touch him into shape.” 

Man the animal, man the thinker, man the soul has come 
up out of and through the long centuries of the past. Man 
the animal has grown from a quivering cell to a sentient, mys- 
terious entity. Man the thinker has become man the discov- 
erer, man the conqueror and man the creator. Man the soul 
is becoming conscious of his divine origin, is beginning to 
enter into his kingdom, is beginning to subjugate, to rule, to 
possess his own body and mind, to the end that they shall 
serve the diviner issues of living. Man as a whole, man in 
the image ofGod, is beginning to sanctify himself wholly, 
so that in every domain of his being he shall be preserved 
blameless, ; 

Now, in such realization of the individual self is inherent 
the realization of the rights and relationships of the other 
selves. Doctor Bartol was asked, “Is Christianity a failure ?” 
and he said, “ It has never been tried.’”’ Individuals have tried 
it, and they have never found it to fail. Simplicity, love for 
neighbor as of self, doing unto others as we would have others 
do unto us, “even unto one of the least of these, my breth- 
ren’’; temperance, kindliness, love, — it has never failed where 
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it has been tried. Is brotherhood a failure? It has not been 
tried in so international and world-wide a way that we can say 
it is a failure. Where it is tried between man and man, where 
the indwelling impulses and the primary intuitions of the soul 
come welling up into action and write themselves in outer con- 
tact with our fellow men, it never fails. 

A little waif whom its teacher was trying to teach “ Our 
Father who art in Heaven,” kept saying, “ Your Father who 
art in Heaven.” And after a time the teacher asked, “ Why 
do say “ Your Father’? He is our Father — your Father, my 
Father — and when you say it, say ‘Our Father.’”’ 

“Oh, no, he can’t be mine, for if he was, then you would 
be my brother.” 

He had not been taught to pray that prayer by one who 
knew and lived himself out his brother. “If ye love not the 
brother whom ye have seen, how shall ye love God whom ye 
have not seen?” He who teaches love of God to one of his 
smallest waifs will fail in making that waif feel the love of God 
unless it is in his soul and is lived out. 

Out of true self-seeking there will come more and more of 
‘the seeking of the interests of other selves. Being really and 
vitally and wisely interested in our own selfhood, we qualify 
ourselves to be interested in all other selves. We become 
consciously, willingly, impellingly anxious for the welfare of 
humanity as a whole, and for the individuals who compose that 
whole. We rejoice in the taking of responsibility, and own 
ourselves our “ brother’s keeper.” 

The best in the city, in the State, in the world, should lead ; 
but it should lead, not drive, and each undeveloped, weak, igno- 
rant soul has a divine right to the best leading of those who 
are born or who struggle to higher standards. And there is 
such an instinct for the good underlying the most undeveloped 
natures, such a pathetic instinct for the good, that they will 
follow noble leadership, honest, disinterested, sympathetic lead- 
ership, whenever it shall come to them. There is a response 
even out of the depths to the leadership of a God-aspiring, 
self-sacrificing human being. The God-power is always on the 
side of the best part of humanity, as humanity has found in 
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every Crisis of its progress. In all questions which men have 
to decide between each other, let them remember that God is 
on the moral, the true, the righteous side. The trouble often 
is that while the best of humanity wants the best for humanity, 
it is not, as a whole, always alive to the dangers and necessities 
of the moment, not always quite alive to the urgent call 
for wise and efficient work. And the best of humanity thus 
failing to do the positive best of which it is capable, it con- 
cludes that evil is more potent than good. But while good 
men sleep and strong men are idle and wise men cease to urge, 
even then, evil, awake and alert, cannot quite conquer. 

Good men and women, awake, alert, ready, always working 
and insistent, would prove the possibilities and conquering 
power of real goodness. All that the world needs to-day for 
its regeneration is to have the dormant moral force of human- 
ity so aroused that it shall become incorporated into the every- 
day relations of man with man, of society with society, of 
State with State, of race with race and nation with nation. 
The whole round world would thus be lighted by a new day’s 
dawn. We must.convert our moral sentiments into action. 
We have moral sentiments. We must put our ideals into 
vital relationships. We have ideals. We must urge forward 
our theories of brotherly love into an actual, intelligent sym- 
pathetic fellowship. So shall we realize that the best way, the 
only way, to the realization of our own selves, to the develop- 
ment of our manhood and our womanhood, to the salvation of 
our own souls, is such a relationship to humanity as shall mean 
not only interest in its welfare along the lines of expedient 
self-interest, but as shall come to mean responsible, willing, 
loving service. 


“Where is one that, born of woman, altogether can escape 
From the lower world within him, moods of tiger and of ape? 
Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning age of ages 

Shall not zon after zon pass and touch him into shape? 


‘“* All about him shadows still, but while races flower and fade 
Prophet eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 
Till the people all are one, and all their voices blend in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker: ‘It is finished! Man is made!’” 
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THE PRESIDENT. — In regard to the Festival this evening, 
it occurs to me to say that I hope those who come will be 
present between six and seven o'clock, at the social hour, which 
is almost the only opportunity we have of meeting our friends 
and fellow-members and knowing who théy are. 


In Buffalo at the present time we are having our Pan- 
American Exposition; in that and in other ways we are 
beginning to learn that there are other people on these twin- 
continents besides the Anglo-Saxon races and those who 
have made their homes among them in the United States. 
Fortunately we have with us to-day a representative of the 
South American people, — of the Latin races of America, — 
Senorita Carolina Huidobro, of Chile, who will be the next 
speaker this afternoon. I take great pleasure in introducing 
Senorita Huidobro. 


ADDRESS OF SENORITA CAROLINA HOLMAN 
HUIDOBRO,. 


Mr. President, and Friends : — 

When I had the honor of being asked by the President of 
the Free Religious Association to take part in this afternoon’s 
symposium, it was with the understanding that I come before 
you as a representative of the Republic of Chile, and therefore 
able, perhaps, to speak in behalf of Latin America. For a 
brief outline of the world as it is, a glimpse of South America 
as it was, and for some facts which I may be able to give from 
my own observation and experience, I ask your indulgence. 

Europe, the smallest of the continents, has long emerged 
from her primitive condition. Large tracts of Asia have been 
occupied by civilized nations from a remote antiquity. A new 
world has, within the past three centuries, been reclaimed. 
In North America a powerful race has planted itself in place 
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of the scattered aborigines. South America, within the cur- 
rent century at least, presents the redeeming aspect of a Latin 
civilization. A great portion of the earth is still under the 
dominion of savage races. The islands of the sea present 
some of the most striking aspects of this current savagery of 
mankind. Africa, throughout nearly its whole extent, is un- 
touched with the sunshine of a higher life. The boreal regions, 
whether in the old world or the new, are still occupied by 
races on a very low plane of development; and even in the 
midst of the greatest civilization exist the most degenerate 
conditions, bordering almost upon barbarism. 

Two of the most civilized countries of the world are coun- 
tenancing war under the pretext that it is civilization, that 
this civilization is making gigantic strides — to the extent that 
it expects to redeem crudity at one stroke — by this means, in 
reality, retarding steady growth. To arrest the steady psycho- 
logical growth of a people is as pernicious as to undertake to 
interfere with the natural unfoldings of geology. The plan 
for the development of the human race is analogous to that 
for the development of the globe on which we live. Apart 
from rare exceptions, all the great nations composed of dis- 
similar peoples owe their foundation to force rather than to 
the slow process by which the weaker race is assimilated. 
The profound divergences of sentiment and belief, and the 
political upheavals which result therefrom, are due in the main 
to differences in mental constitution, which only the future, 
perhaps, will be able to efface. 

It is a rough hand that seeks to tear apart the chrysalis of a 
developing civilization, and thus destroy the promising butterfly 
of a higher life. Three centuries and a half ago, in Mexico, 
that land of mountain-tops and plateaus, flourished the Toltec 
and Aztec races, and here the Spaniards found a people lifted 
as far from the level of savage life as their country above the 
level of the sea. Here rudeness had disappeared before a 
complex civilized life, in which gentility and mildness of man- 
ners were notable in the midst of commerce and artistic activ- 
ities. From these people we pass to the races of Central 
America. We find here, in the broadest part of the country, 
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including Yucatan and Guatemala, one of the most famous 
races of the southern part of this continent —the Mayas- 
Quiches, with an evident affinity with the Aztecs of Mexico; 
and here also the Spaniard found rich and powerful nations of 
peaceful pursuits and industries, and were not slow, either, in 
discerning that here also had existed a greater civilization 
than that of the present epoch. Subsequent investigations 
have confirmed the belief in the progress and achievements of 
the ancient Mayan race. 

Taking the territory from the Isthmus of Panama, and west 
of the Andes, extending to what is now the middle part of the 
Republic of Chile, we find the home of that great race, the 
Inca-Quechua, no doubt the most highly civilized of the 
aboriginal races of South America. Not only did they then, 
three centuries ago, excite the interest of the world, but to-day 
the history of these people supplies the thinker and student 
with food for reflection, living as they were much in the man- 
ner of Europeans. The Incas spoke a highly developed lan- 
guage, the Quechua. They had intellectual activity. Their 
fancy was free and their knowledge of both Nature and art 
extensive. Like the Aztecs, they had a carefully calculated 
solar year, and used symbolical writings to which they added 
a unique method of recording facts by means of knotted cords, 
Their public life showed a degree of activity. There was 
political excitement and a conflict of parties. There. were 
public leaders and a highly developed form of government. 
There was a constitution and a civil code. The better arts 
had begun to blossom. Sculpture and especially architecture 
were carried to a high degree. The language was cultivated 
and gave opportunity for oratory and poetry. Music was 
added to the intellectual achievement of the Inca race. 
Finally, the religion which these people had evolved was among 
the finest which paganism had produced. ‘The sun was wor- 
shiped as the representative of the ove Great Spirit, and a 
close study into the religion of the Incas fails to discover any 
of the cruelties or horrors of human sacrifice. In fact, some 
antiquarians believe that here existed a civilization when Egypt 
was in a state of semi-barbarism, and believe also that the Inca 
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civilization is an outcome of the older institutions and cult of 
the Aymaras. There is truly a marked similarity, but with a 
preference in the Inca for higher morals and more spiritual 
development. Of the Aymaras no written language exists. 
Some emblems, designs and bas-reliefs still existing might 
remind the antiquarian of the ruins of Egypt, while the exist- 
ence of the snake, and the Greek and Christian crosses, upon 
much of the Inca pottery, leaves room for large speculation 
regarding the occult affinity of the human race. A study 
into the ceremonials of these ancient peoples reveals the same 
features which belonged orzgzvally to the worship of the 
Chaldaans and Assyrians, and primarily to the Zoroastrians, 
as also in a considerable degree to the primitive peoples of 
India. When one reads of the magnificent spirit, code of 
morals and simple life of the so-called savage Araucanian 
Indian, one is almost inclined to wish that the ‘ Latin ox had 
left the Barbaric dog” alone, for a few centuries longer. . 

While not attaining, perhaps, to such heights in civilization 
as did the other races which have just been mentioned, scarcely 
a nation of South America had attained to better fame, as to 
spirit and prowess, than had the Araucanians, and one of the 
Spanish conquerors, De Ercilla, in his magnificent epic, Za 
Araucana, written at the beginning of the seventeenth cent- 
ury, when Spain was trying to subjugate these rightful owners 
of the soil, pays this tribute: ‘ 


“ Equal ye are in courage and in worth: 
Heaven has assigned to all an equal birth; 
In wealth and power, and majesty of soul, 
Each chief seems worthy of the world’s control. 
Our rank-is equal, let your force be try’d, 
And for the strongest let his strength decide.” 


From ‘Mexico to Cape Horn we have seen nations over- 
thrown and destruction and slaughter on every side, survivors 
being made Christian by methods which make the tortures of 
the Inquisition bear after all a semblance to humaneness. And 
everywhere it was a case of the intruding Spaniard nipping 
the bud of a generic and budding civilization. 
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Briefly, then, a branch of the Latin race has gained a foot- 
hold where once dwelt so-called barbaric and savage nations, 
though on a fair road to the highest civilization. The question 
confronts every thinker, How far has the Latin succeeded, 
and how long will he remain in possession of what he now 
calls his ? 

South America, as regards its natural productions, is one of 
the richest countries of the world. It is twice the size of 
Europe, but with one-tenth of the population. In all the 
Republics save one — Brazil— the race of Spanish origin is 
now supreme. It is their language, traditions and character- 
istics which predominate. Statistics tell us that this Hispano- 
American population is nearly forty millions, What, then, is 
their future, amidst rich natural resources? Are they, through 
a net-work of circumstances, to fall under the control of 
the Anglo-Saxon? I said, “through a net-work of circum- 
stances ’— shall we say, rather, through their weaknesses ? 
Is there a tendency that the desire for foreign markets should 
come to mean a pretext for other wars? The United States 
has already gained a hold on Cuba and Porto Rico, ‘There 
has been trouble with Venezuela; and ten years ago little 
Chile almost became a prize to a newly burnished Anglo- 
American militarism. Many like to think that the day has 
dawned when the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon must carry 
all before it, with the innate tendency of this people to cherish 
their own customs and habits and to obliterate if possible those 
of the Latin races. It is said that only the Anglo-Saxon can 
live in an atmosphere saturated with energy and independence. 
Granted, but the Hispano-American possesses many excellent 
qualities if he could only be trained to greater activity. How 
is it best to help the peoples which, though possessing excellent 
psychological qualities, lack the fire and energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon? And how can they eventually come to share a des- 
tiny of which, by themselves, they would perhaps be incapable ? 
The answer is, by exerting the Law of Reciprocity. Not one 
religion, but many, in the degree that they best adapt them- 
selves to the people; not the obliteration of their vernacular, 
but an acquirement of others as well. 
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It is impossible to transmit the qualities appertaining to 
character; but the discoveries made by intelligence are of 
easy transmission, and these discoveries are the common prop- 
erty of humanity. Qualities of character are the exclusive right 
of peoples —a fact which the Anglo-American seems to have 
lost sight of in dealing with his protégés. In ten years you 
can give the Cuban and the Filipino culture and education ; 
but it would take a thousand years to eradicate his character- 
istics, wholly deprive him of his traditions and make him 
Anglo-American. 

Picture, then, two equally civilized and intelligent European 
nations, differing only as to character —the English and the 
Spanish — one occupying the Northern hemisphere, the other 
the Southern, and living under similar republican institutions. 
Why are the destinies of these people different ? It is simply 
a question of race-prejudice and the non-facility of reaching 
each other commercially. An Isthmian canal is only a question 
of time, and the day of the establishment of trade relations 
without military conquest. The Latin-American has perceived 
the aptitude of this great Republic to self-government, and 
the founding of your great institutions has excited his wonder 
and admiration. The Latin-American fully realizes that no 
other people in the world is so homogeneous as the people of 
the United States, notwithstanding the tremendous immigra- 
tion always taking place and the difficulties which this immi- 
gration gives rise to. Why this homogeneity within the borders 
of your territory? Simply because you concede to the for- 
eigner an ever’chance of citizenship — while at the same time 
you are treating the Cuban and Filipino in a way which, though 
considered perfectly legitimate according to your foreign pol- 
icy toward an alien people, would be most deeply resented and 
would provoke the most unanimous indignation if practised 
upon the citizen within your own borders, who is becoming one 
of you by the law of reciprocity — the other being the unwill- 
ing victim of military conquest ! 

Mr. Staniland Wake, in his “ Evolution of Morality,” after 
an exhaustive examination of uncultivated peoples generally, 
concludes that there is one element present in all —the sense 
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of right. Are the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, to whom 
belong culture and intelligence, going to traduce their national 
honor in losing sight of their sense of right towards other 
peoples unable to protect themselves, and all for the sake of 
mere material wealth ? : 


“Oh, thirst of gold! disease without a cure! 
What toils thy persevering slaves endure ! 
Thou common vice, whose long, tenacious spell 
The noblest images of mind can quell! 
Thy deadly charms the human soul unbind 
From Heaven, and let her drive before the wind!” 


To quote a French writer, “ The American of to-day has a 
degree of will-power which very few peoples, with the excep- 
tion of the Romans, have possessed, an indomitable energy, 
very great initiative, absolute self-control, a sentiment of inde- 
pendence carried to the pitch of excessive unsociability, im- 
mense activity, very lively religious sentiments, a very subtle 
morality, and a very clear idea of duty.” Now, to these general 
characteristics, may I add that complete optimism which leads 
the majority of Americans to believe that they are pretty 
nearly right upon everything, — carrying this optimistic view 
to the pitch of regarding whatever is foreign, especially that 
which pertains to the Latin-American, as intellectually beneath 
them, with a feeling of contempt when the attempt to patronize 
him fails ? 

It has been said that “every acquisition of territory by con- 
quest or treaty brings an addition of foreign blood.” Still, it 
depends wholly upon the way the foreign blood is dealt with, 
whether its acquisition is a menace or a gratifying benefit. 
There should be a deep sense of justice as obligatory on the 
part of this great nation regarding the people which she is 
now trying to bring within her jurisdiction, — the outspread- 
ing of feelings of benevolence and of righteous obligation 
towards all human beings, whether foreigners or fellow- 
citizens, —a sentiment to be cultivated, that lives in that 
famous line of Terence, “I regard nothing that is human 
as alien to me.” 


” 
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There exists also a general public apathy regarding the 
foreign policy of the nation 


an egotistical patriotism which 
blinds the majority into saying, “ My country, right or wrong,” 
while those who dare attack any of the methods as revealed 
are called traitors. 

A fire is raging among the tremendous buildings of a mag- 
nificent city. Those who move about in the midst of it are 
not aware of its vast proportions. It is the one who stands 
aloof who takes in the situation. So with the intelligent for- 
eigner who contemplates the crisis which is threatening this 
great Republic —the crisis of political greed, supported by a 
dominating militarism! It should be a question of positive 
beneficence towards the peoples whom destiny has given into 
your keeping, exercised in amiability to the exclusion of all 
haughtiness, rather than a question of thrusting upon them 
with undue haste what is entirely foreign to their nature and 
environment. 

Let me illustrate what J mean. It is to the overbearing 
arrogance on the part of one of your naval captains (now an 
admiral), stationed at Valparaiso during the Revolution of 1891 
in Chile, that the Baltimore affair can be traced. Again, the 
attitude which your admiral assumed on the 21st of August, 
1891, in giving to the enemy the result of the Battle of Concon, 
was responsible for the sixteen hundred lives sacrificed on the 
battle-field of Placilla, one week later. But for this interfer- 
ence the Revolution would have ended at Concon. It was 
about this time, also, that, during a discussion of the Baltimore 
affair, one of the most distinguished admirals of the American 
Navy, now living, said in my hearing that “it is about time 
that the United States should gobble up some of these nigger 
republics.” 

When you get into trouble with any of your little sister 
republics, you are too prone to blindly believe, or think you 
believe, what your representatives tell you, with an indifference 
for investigation and for a knowledge of what the other side 
may have to say. Knowing how misrepresented Chile was in 
1891-92, — notwithstanding the fact that the British outlaw 
whom you sent there as minister manifested to a wonderful 
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degree his Celtic blood in trying to act at least diplomat- 
ically, —this last affair in Venezuela has had my sympathy. 
We all read, a few days ago, what President Castro of that 
Republic has to say. J 

When we read in the paper, “ Porto Rico adjudged part of 
the United States,” “Cuba takes our Terms,” “Convention 
accepts Platt Amendment,” and so forth, one is forcibly re- 
minded of the way “boards” and “committees ”’ are elected — 
generally by the Chair, who puts the motion that “the 
Secretary be empowered to cast the vote,’ to which all 
assembled helplessly say “aye,” while the Chairman blandly 
smiles as he asks for “the contrary minded,” and exclaims, 
esTis*a vote!” 

Not so much selfishness, with the idea that the “end 
justifies the means”’!) As Mazzini says, ‘overcome by a want 
of analogy between the means and the end, he might become 
a martyr, never a victor.” What is needed, then, is more 
sympathy, a larger tendency towards the ties of common 
interest, —in this way to strengthen the good-will towards 
you of every alien within your control. 

The excuse for your present treatment of Cuba lies behind 
the barricade of all that you have done in order to wrest her 
from Spanish misrule — your contention being that the Cubans 
should feel such a sense of gratitude for all this, that all meas- 
ures laid down for her future should be gladly accepted by her, 
with only a minimum of regard exercised on your part as to 
what the Cubans themselves think. 

Granting that the Cubans are under certain obligations, they 
are not slow at the same time to see that a greater farsighted- 
ness should be cultivated by the United States as regards the 
determining of these obligations from every point of view, with 
a recognition of the impossibility of determining others, which 
vary with circumstances, and which cannot be made the sub- 
ject of judicial inquiry, yet into which, for the sake of more 
peaceful relations, it would be better to institute a nice in- 
quiry, — making only certain obligations compulsory, and cult- 
ivating the spirit of leaving others to the growing morality of 
the Cubans themselves. 
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In most cases it is easy, and in all cases comparatively easy, 
to ascertain the obligation to the duties ranked together under 
the name of /wstzce —the duty of abstaining from positive 
injury of every sort; but it is not so easy to ascertain, through 
the methods of judicial inquiry, what number of injuries on the 
part of the benefactors towards the benefited may have les- 
sened, and perhaps destroyed altogether, the obligation of 
those benefited to make a grateful return for services rendered ; 
and at the same time, an inquiry into such circumstances, 
extending into the most delicate and confidential transactions, 
would be productive of more evil that it could be productive 
of good ; would be as prejudicial as it would be wrong. 

The gratitude towards you, then, of these alien peoples 
should be left, and wisely left, to their free moral sentiments. 
Justice you have tried to enforce by your superior military 
strength. In the future let it be a higher standard than that 
“right is might,’—a standard which shall prompt into action 
the thought of something higher, of more ennobling issues, — 
with the watchword, a synthesis of the best ! 


THE PRESIDENT. — The last speaker this afternoon desires 
it to be undérstood that he does not speak from the special 
stand-point of race or religion, but from that of a cosmopolitan 
American citizenship; and yet I suspect that he cannot get 
very far away from his race-heritage. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to introduce Rabbi Charles Fleischer, of Boston. 
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ADDRESS OF RABBI CHARLES FLEISCHER. 


Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

If the preceding speakers will kindly accept my statement, 
I would like it to be understood at the outset that it is apart 
from my purpose to stand before this august court as “the 
Satan,” the general accuser or prosecuting attorney. But I 
do mean to take advantage of the privilege of being the last 
speaker, to sum up the arguments and statements of the pre- 
ceding speakers, — and, indeed, to use their thoughts as the 
pegs upon which to hang my own. To begin, then, at the 
beginning, I wish to take up a statement by Mr. Hall, who, 
rather pessimistically, as it impressed me, pointed out to us a 
very apparent disparity between individual ethics and what we 
may call mass ethics. Undoubtedly this disparity exists ; but 
it must be understood that individual ethics, such as we hold 
now, —the moral ideals which characterize the average well- 
meaning, pure-motived and enlightened person, — represent 
ages of social evolution. They are not a “revelation,” which 
burst out, as it were, from a clear sky upon a peculiar people 
living in a small, now insignificant part of this earth’s surface. 
Rather they are a gradual, a very slow development, repre- 
senting ages upon ages of adjustments of the human individual 
to his environment and of human individuals to one another. 
Such are our present moral standards, The organization of 
men into masses, whether in races, nations, tribes, clans, fam- 
ilies —this is a very recent event in the history of man. “A 
thousand years are in thy sight but as yesterday when it is 
past,” the Psalmist says ; and certainly the same holds true in 
the story of the progress of man. As that new unit, namely, 
the mass unit, comes to be a fact which is taken for granted 
and of which we are no longer constantly conscious, the ethics, 
the moral ideals also come to be fixed, and standards of right 
relationship among the various groups are established. 

Mr. Hall said, in effect: “A new code of ethics is not 
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needed, only a wider application of individual ethics.” But 
let it be understood that a new complexity enters into the 
combination, when not only individuals but masses enter into 
relationship. It is very evident that we are in the very throes 
of a mutual adjustment of individual and mass ethics. For 
instance, that many still say, “ My country, right or wrong,” 
that a man as a member of a nation will allow himself the 
indulgence in sentiments and practices which as an individual 
he would not allow himself, —all this is simple and patent 
enough proof of the fact that we have not yet adjusted indi- 
vidual and mass ethics. Mr. Hall made this exceedingly clear. 
When a recognized relation at last is established between indi- 
vidual and mass ethics, we shall no longer dare to say, “ My 
country, right or wrong,” but we shall say, “ My country must 
be right as God gives us to see the right, and my country 
dares not be wrong whilst we, the people who make up the 
nation, can see the right!” 

But we have not yet reached that phase in human develop- 
ment. Rampant nationalism is now a fact. I believe it to be 
only a transient phase of social evolution. Practically, indeed, 
nationalism is a new sense, —almost a product of the nine- 
teenth century. Here in America, nationalism, this new sense 
common to the mass of all these different elements that have 
come from all the ends of the earth to make “ America ’’— 
nationalism, I say, is not even yet a completed sense with us. 
The last three years, with all that they contain for many of 
us of events and incidents which we deeply deplore, have yet 
been worth while when viewed from the higher stand-point as 
contributing towards this sense of nationalism. I am not 
likely to be accused of a complaisant optimism, therefore I 
shall not hesitate here and now to say: that we ought to 
regard nationalism, both elsewhere and particularly as it con- 
cerns us here in America, as an onward step, the next larger 
human combination. 

Let us understand what obstacles have been overcome to 
make that unit possible in America. Let us remember all the 
history that has gone to make up the possibility of this pres- 
ent moment, in which we of differing sentiments, different 
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races, different religions, different nationalities, different birth, 
are here assembled in one place, patiently, even sympathet- 
ically, hearing what the other has to say, and listening rev- 
erently, almost prayerfully, if, perhaps, out of this combination 
of all these varied elements there may come to us a perception, 
keener and more comprehensive, of the all-embracing truth! 
Let us consider all the history that has gone to make up this 
momentea Let us, I say, know all that has gone into American 
nationalism, this welding of varied elements into one nation, 
and who then will say that this is not an onward step? In 
this wise we may see in it the possibility of combining men 
into larger and larger units, making gradually for the progres- 
sive realization of all the social possibilities of the human race. 
America, then, viewed thus, is a striking, hope-breeding ex- 
ample of the possibility of subordinating even mass differ- 
ences and mass peculiarities to the national idea, and in turn 
to any higher and more progressive, more inclusive ideal. 

Browning says, “A nation is but the attempt of many to 
live the greater life of one.” If we are disappointed, as many 
of us are, in what has transpired in this United States during 
the last three years, it is because we have not remembered the 
fact that America is not peculiar in needing to be born, to be 
sent to the political kindergarten, the primary school, the 
grammar school and the university before being graduated 
into the real life and business of a nation, We should not 
forget that we, too, must have our experiences, that America, 
too, needs time in order to rise to the greater life embodied in 
the ideals and teachings of Washington, of Adams, of Jeffer- 
son, of all the great moral heroes of our American nation. 
Let us understand this, and be assured that humanity, again, 
as a mass, must pass through the same progressive unfoldings, 
conquering obstacles, and rising finally to such heights that 
from them the individual differences shall become small and 
subordinate because of the human unity which at that height 
we perceive to be the most real fact. 

And yet I would not be too hopeful even of nationalism if 
I feared, as, however, I do not, that human development and 
mass ethics will stop at this national organization and national 
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sense. To me it seems that Mr. Fortune’s is an extreme 
nationalism. He tells us that the only alternatives are race 
absorption or race extermination; and to me he seemed to 
mean this to be true not only of the Negro race, but of others 
as well, for he proceeded to instance the Jews as an example. 
However, he will permit me to say that the Jews are rather an 
unfortunate example to prove this apparent truth. The Jews 
have neither been assimilated nor have they been exterminated. 
They are still here. I do not, of course, hold a brief for them, 
but this point in Mr. Fortune's address, striking as that address 
was, and sympathetic, and giving evidence not merely of a 
sense of nationalism, but also of universal inclusiveness and 
broad human sympathy, —this point in his address suggests 
another which I in turn now want to make, namely, that it is 
not necessary to the development of the next progressive 
unfoldment to sacrifice the previous phase. A fine American- 
ism is his, but there would seem to be a higher unit, one of 
which many are already conscious, and to build which already 
the human coral insect of highest type is very eagerly busy. 
That unit, of course, is humanity. 

Miss Hultin, quoting Prince Wolkonsky, says, “ Brotherhood 
is a fact, not indeed to be built up, but simply to be recog; 
nized.” Beautifully true, figuratively, and as this afternoon 
we speak in the spirit, and voice our ideals, and would joyously 
believe our dreams to be waking facts; but not practically, 
actually true. In the same sense Miss Hultin says, “ There 
is no individualism except Robinson Crusoeism.” Just here 
comes the crucial test of the validity of our progressive, un- 
folding, spiral social units. Beginning at the individual, I 
would say that there zs individualism, and there should be. 
My individuality and yours is the dearest, the most cherished 
fact in our human self-consciousness. Self-preservation is the 
first law. of physical nature, and that law is not abrogated as 
the human being develops, unfolds mentally, morally, spirit- 
ually. Weare not to become a conglomerate jelly-fish mass 
of human beings (and I do not for a moment imagine that 
Miss Hultin meant to imply this), but we are to remain distinct 
individualities. Emerson says regarding friendship, “ We are 
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to be very two before we can be very one.”’ So I would say 
concerning marriage that not only is the woman not to “obey ”’ 
the husband, but she is to become in that new relation, — in 
the formation of that other, I shall not say larger unit, —a 
distinct entity, contributing through her peculiar nature, 
through her special gifts, through the expression of all that 
which is hers in contradistinction to that which is man’s — she 
is to become a definite, individual part of this beautiful relation- 
ship, — not any more the clinging vine, the parasite fastening 
itself upon the manly oak. 


In all our progressive human relationships, individuality is 
not to be lost, but to be continued. One man, of course, is 
no man. The Jewish teacher, Hillel, has said, “If I am not 
for myself, who will be? But if I am only for myself, what 
am I?” And so comes the sense of a larger social unit, but 
always without the sacrifice of the individual. The mass 
sense grows, —“ family,” 


“class,” “clan,” “tribe,” “nation,” 
“race,” “religion,” these are only other words symbolizing the 
progressive growth of human relationship. The ethics of each 
of these phases of social development is slowly, progressively 
thought out, uttered, and finally increasingly lived, 

Let us be patient! Let us reckon with the time element in 
moral growth. Let us not, however, be patient with purposed 
and willful expression of might in the face of a knowledge of 
what is right. Let us not ever be patient with an insensitive- 
ness in the mass which we would not countenance in the indi- 
vidual. Let us never permit society to do that which you and 
I will not do. Let us never supinely allow the human race to 
murder, whether by capital punishment or in war, when we 
individuals have outgrown the habit of mutual murder and 
slaughter. Let us never be patient with any injury that the 
mass of men allow themselves to do to a moral law which we 
as individuals already reverently recognize. But still let us be 
patient, seeing that with each unfolding of the social spiral, as 
the social relations grow more and more complex, there comes 
a new element into our social intercourse. In each instance 
the ethics stating the right social relationship will need to be 
perceived by the seers, and to be uttered by the sayers, before 
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it can be done by the mass of doers. Thus let us be largely 
optimistic, for, while in a large way it is true that mass ethics 
are simply the extension and application of individual ethics, 
yet it takes time for the mass to realize this very patent truth, 
and for the unit, the smaller unit, to subordinate itself to the 
larger unit without self-effacement; to yield gladly to the 
claims of the universal ideals of truth, justice, and love; and 
to acknowledge their inevitable application under all conditions 
and circumstances. 


THE PRESIDENT. — The Convention now stands adjourned. 
I shall be very glad to meet any of you at the Quincy House 
this evening, or at Buffalo on the first of July. 


The Festival. 


The Annual Festival of the Association was held at the 
Quincy House, Friday evening, May 31. The reception from 
six to seven o’clock in the parlors of the hotel was highly 
enjoyed by a large number, and at the Supper the company 
crowded to the utmost the seating capacity of the large dining- 
hall in which the banquet was served. 

The special theme for the evening’s after-supper consider- 
ation was “Commerce and Missions as Civilizers.”” Hon. 
Albion A. Perry, ex-mayor of Somerville, presided, and the 
speakers were Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
of Boston, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Prof. Charles E. Fay, of 
Tufts College, Mass., Rabbi Joseph Silverman, of New York, 
Senorita Carolina Holman Huidobro, of Chile, and _ Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University. After the Chair- 
man’s opening remarks, and preceding the formal speeches, 
Mr. Sam Walter Foss read an original Free Religious poem. 

At the conclusion of the Supper, Mr. Perry called the 
meeting to order, and spoke as follows : 


OPENING REMARKS OF HON. ALBION A. 
PERRY: 


Ladies and Gentlemen > — 

It is certainly a great honor to preside at the first Twenti- 
eth Century Festival of the Free Religious Association ; but 
I should never have found myself in such an exalted position 
if the office of Chairman had been filled under correct civil 
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service rules.» A few years ago, while serving as mayor of a 
neighboring city, a young man applied to me for a position in 
the fire-department. I informed him that all appointments 
were made under civil service rules, and that he would not be 
eligible as a canditate until he had taken the civil service 
examination. He told me he had already done this, and that 
I would find his name on the “ z//egzb/e list.” [Laughter.] 1 
am sure Doctor Janes must have been scrutinizing some “ z//eg- 
2blc list’’ of candidates for Festival Chairman when he hit 
upon my name. 

Be that as it may, I am here, and it gives me great pleas- 
ure to welcome you, one and all, to the banquet-tables of the 
Free Religious Association. The demands of the stomach 
have already been met, and in a few moments you will enter 
upon a feast of reason, wit and oratory which cannot fail to 
satisfy the cravings of the most ravenous intellect. 

If any organization can fittingly hold a festival of gladness 
and good cheer, surely the Free Religious Association is the 
one. [Applause.] It is about the only religious organization 
in the world that has no theological skeleton in its closet. 
[Laughter and applause.] It finds its inspiration, not in stern 
dogmas and musty creeds, but in the untrameled search for 
truth, beauty and righteousness. It welcomes light from every 
quarter. It invites to its platform the representatives of every 
phase of religious thought, and listens without impatience or 
prejudice to the message which each speaker brings. 

In former years, I believe, it has been the custom at these 
Festivals to allow each speaker to select his own topic, and the 
discussions have sometimes taken a wide range. To-night, as 
you know, the Executive Committee have provided a text for 
our honored guests, and they will give us such information as 
they possess concerning a question which is to-day attracting 
the attention of serious-minded people all over the world. We 
are fortunate in having with us as guests on this occasion so 
many men and women who are everywhere recognized as able 
exponents of the best thought and loftiest impulse of the age. 
Our pride in having such a long list of eminent speakers is 
mingled with some slight regret, for we realize that no one of 
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them will have time to do justice either to himself or his theme. 
Of necessity, the speeches must be very brief, and along such 
lines as each speaker may himself select. 

“Commerce and Missions as Civilizers "is the subject which 
our guests are expected to grapple with this evening. It is 
wisely chosen at the present time, when poets are singing of 
“The White Man’s Burden,” when politicians are burning 
with zeal to carry civilization on warships and in beer-bottles 
to the remotest corners of the earth, when preachers are urg- 
ing us to place a Bible in every heathen hand even if we are 
obliged to cut off. the heathen’s head in order to do it. 
{Laughter.} Being neither a poet nor a politician nor a 
preacher, I find myself at times almost as sorely perplexed as 
are the poor heathen concerning this question of civilization. 
I have come to this banquet to-night hoping that the speakers 
will clear away some of the mist that floats before my eyes. 
Of course I have never entertained a doubt of the civilizing 
power of commerce when carried on among nations in a fair 
and friendly spirit, and I am sure nothing but good can result 
from the diffusion of that gospel of peace, charity and love 
which has come down to us across the centuries from the hills 
of Galilee. 

In all our discussions, we ought to distinguish carefully 
between the civilizing and the non-civilizing forms of com- 
merce. I fear there is very little of justice or respect for the 
rights of others in some of the larger manifestations of com- 
mercial enterprise in our day. Surely commerce was not 
serving as a Civilizer when it sent the armies of Great Britain 
to China, to demand at the point of the bayonet open markets 
for the sale of the deadly opium, It is true the traffic puts 
$15,000,000 annually into the British treasury, but it costs 
the wretched inhabitants of China $100,000,000 every twelve 
months, and has already poisoned the blood and corrupted the 
souls of twenty million human beings in the Celestial Empire. 
It will take a good many English missionaries and English 
Bibles to neutralize the effects of commerce such as that. 

No doubt the gold-mines and diamond-fields of the Trans- 
vaal will put hundreds of millions of dollars into the pockets 
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of English capitalists, enabling them to build churches, endow 
colleges and maintain missions; but the bloody and _ brutal 
warfare which is being carried on in South Africa is a disgrace 
to a nation which makes the slightest pretense of being civil- 
ized. [Applause. } 

It is declared in a leading newspaper that our own Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued a report in which it was stated that 
the agricultural exports from the United States to the Philip- 
pines had risen in two years from $12,175 to $211,996; and 
that, of course, made the farmers of this country very happy. 
But it turned out that the item of $211,996 included $91,817 
for bottled malt liquors, and $58,921 for other alchoholic 
liquors. In other words those two liquor items made more 
than seventy per cent. of the total shipments of “agricultural 
products” from the United States to the Philippines in 1899. 
If all those American farm-products were poured down the 
throats of the Filipinos, the little brown men may well have 
been in doubt whether our civilizing bottled malt liquors grow 
on trees or are dug up out of the ground.  [ Laughter. ] 

As for the Christian missionaries, most of them no doubt 
are brave and honest men and women, inspired by a noble 
purpose to uplift humanity. It would seem, however, that in 
some cases they manifest a spirit of intolerance toward the 
religions, customs and laws of the non-Christian world which 
is calculated to provoke enmity and discord rather than friend- 
ship and harmony. 

I shall leave it to the speakers who are to address you to 
describe the type of civilization which may be expected to 
result from the labors of missionaries like the Rev. W. S. 
Ament and the Rev. Gilbert Reid. The Rev. Dr. Ament 
has said in a public address this very month: “A firm, kind, 
possibly severe treatment of the Chinese is what succeeds in 
the long run. The Chinese are educated through the eye. 
They believe that troops are realities when they see them, and 
feel them as well.” The Rev. Mr. Reid has lately boasted of 
the part he took in looting the Chinese. These are his words : 
“For a moment I forgot the tenth commandment... . I 
selected two elegant furs and moved on. . . . Now and then 
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I branched out to loot from those who were our enemies, and 
I only regret that I didn’t have more time to loot from such 
despicable wretches, instead of leaving so much to others.” 
When the Rev. Mr. Reid, who is so proud of his elegant furs, 
returns to China, he will doubtless preach to the poor pagans 
from the text, “If any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” 

We are exceedingly anxious to civilize and Christianize the 
Chinese, even if half of them are slaughtered in the process, 
but we are not willing that they should come to this country 
to enjoy the blessings of American civilization and Christianity. 
At great expense, we send our missionaries to China to convert 
the poor heathen in their own homes, but even after they have 
been fully Christianized they are excluded from our country as 
if they were lepers. Under our immigration-laws, a Christian 
Chinaman has no advantage over one who has never set eyes 
on a missionary. The process of conversion is considered 
adequate for the admission of a dead Chinaman into heaven, 
but not for a live one into the United States. [Laughter and 
applause.] Being highly civilized ourselves, we see no incon- 
sistency in this, but as likely as not it is slightly confusing to 
the Asiatic barbarian. 

Some of us are coming to doubt whether civilization, in 
some of its modern aspects, is any great improvement upon 
barbarism of the old-fashioned type. We have been accus- 
tomed to read with horror and disgust of the scalp-dances of 
savage Indian tribes; but several times during the present 
month I have asked myself whether the antics of the ignorant 
red-men were really more grotesque and revolting than the 
Terpsichorean feats of the well-educated gamblers on the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange. Ido not mention Boston, 
for that would be bringing the inquiry a little too near home. 

There is, after all, a good deal of nonsense in the idea of 
one people carrying civilization to another people. The export 
brand of civilization is, as a rule, totally unfit for consumption, 
and is generally sold at a price which bankrupts the purchaser. 
[Laughter.] The Maoris of New Zealand have a saying that 
the missionaries taught them to pray to God, and, while their 
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eyes were lifted in worship, stole the land from under their 
feet. The point was well illustrated by a good Christian min- 
ister in New Yorka short time ago. He said: “Great Britain 
alone in the last eight hundred years has spent the greater 
portion of seven hundred years at war. She has, it. is true, 
carried the Bible to heathen lands. When she was through, 
the heathen had the Bible and Great Britain had his lands.” 
[| Laughter. ] . 

But I have already taken a great deal more time than be- 
longed to me, and will not longer hold back the intellectual 
treat which is in store for you. 


In the City of Somerville, where I dwell, we have many 
things of which we are justly proud, including one of the best 
equipped and most efficiently managed public libraries in the 
State. However widely we may differ on the subject of the 
civilizing power of commerce and missions, we are all agreed 
that the public library is one of the most important agencies 
in the upbuilding of the best type of civilization. We have 
an excellent library in Somerville because we have an ideal 
Librarian. He is not only a master of the art of leading 
people to the purest fountains of literature, but he is a poet 
as well. His marked success as a librarian is due in part, 
perhaps, to the fact that he sings while he works. I am glad 
to say that the spirit of Free Religion pervades all his poems. 
It will now be our pleasure to listen to the poet-librarian, Mr. 
Sam Walter Foss, while he reads to us an original poem 
written for the occasion. / 


Mr. Sam WALTER Foss. — Perhaps I ought to say, before 
I read this poem, that the poem has nothing whatever to do 
with this occasion. [Laughter.] But if I had really written 
a poem expressly for this occasion, that poem would have 
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nothing whatever to do with the occasion, as all occasional 
poems always do, especially if I write them. 

I have entitled this poem, “The Higher Catechism.” I 
notice that people, when they speak of anything that they like, 
call it “the higher.” “The Higher Criticism” is the criticism 
that we are pleased with ; the higher philosophy is our philos- 
ophy ; the higher life is the kind of life that we ourselves lead. 
And so I call this “the Higher Catechism,’— well, simply 
because it is my catechism; I made it myself. [Laughter.] 


POEM BY SAM WALTER ‘FOSS. 


THE HIGHER CATECHISM. 


Let us ask ourselves some questions; for that man is truly 
Wise 

Who can make a catechism that will really catechise. 

All can make a catechism — none can keep it in repair : 

Where’s the workman can construct one that he’ll guarantee 
will wear ? 

We are fronted from our birthday onward to the day we die 

With a maximum of question and a minumum reply. 

So we make our catechisms: but our work is never done — 

For a father’s catechism never fits a father’s son. 


What are we here for? That’s the first one; that’s the first 
we want to know. 

We are here and all born little, just because we are here to 
grow. 

What is sin? Why, sin’s not growing; all that stops the 
growth within, 

Plagues the eternal upward impulse, stunts the spirit — that 
is sin. 

Who are sinners? All are sinners; but this is no hopeless 
plaint, 

For there never was a sinner who was not likewise a saint. 
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What's the devil? A convenient but supposititious elf 
Each man builds to throw his sins on when he won't “own 
up” himself. 


And where is hell? And where is heaven? In some vague 
distance dim ? 

No, they are here and now in you — in me, in her, in him. 

When is the Judgment Day to dawn? Its true date who can 
say ? 

Look in your calendars and see what day it is to-day ! 

To-day is always Judgment Day; and Conscience throned 
within 

Brings up before its judgment-seat each soul to face his sin. 

We march to judgment, each along an uncompanioned way — 

Stand up, man, and accuse yourself and meet your Judgment 
Day. 


Where shall we get religion? Beneath the open sky, 

The sphere of crystal silence surcharged with deity. 

The winds blow from a thousand ways and waft their balms 
abroad, 

The winds blow toward a million goals — but all winds blow 
from God. 

The stars the old Chaldzeans saw still weave their maze on 


high 

And write a thousand thousand years their Bible on the 
sky, 

The midnight-earth sends incense up sweet with the breath 
of prayer — 


Go out beneath the naked night and get religion there. 


Where shall we get religion? Beneath the blooming tree, 

Beside the hill-encircling brooks that loiter to the sea, 

Beside all twilight waters, beneath all noonday shades, 

Beneath the dark cathedral pines and through the tangled 
glades ; 

Wherever the old urge of life provokes the dumb, dead sod 

To tell its thought in violets, the soul takes hold on God. 
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Go smell the growing clover, and scent the blooming pear, 
Go forth to seek religion 


and find it anywhere. 


What is the church? The church is man when his awed soul 
goes out f 

In reverence to the Mystery that swathes him all about. 

When any living man in awe gropes Godward in his search, 

Then, in that hour, that living man becomes the living church ; 

Then, though in wilderness or waste, his soul is swept along 

Down naves of prayer, through aisles of praise, up altar-stairs 
of song. 

And where man fronts the Mystery with spirit bowed in prayer, 

There is the universal church — the church of God is there. 


Where are the prophets of the soul? where dwells the sacred 
clan? 

Ah, they live in fields and cities, yea, wherever dwells a man. 
Whether hé prays in cloistered cell or delves the hillside clod, 
Wherever beats the heart of man, there dwells a priest of God. 
Who are the apostolic line ? the men who hear a voice 

Well from the soul within the soul that cries aloud, “ Rejoice!” 
Who listen to themselves and hear this world-old voice divine — 
These are the lineage of seers, the apostolic line. 


And what is faith? The anchored trust that at the core of 
things 

Health, goodness, animating strength flow from exhaustless 
springs ; 

That no star rolls unguided down the rings of endless maze, 

That no feet tread an aimless path through wastes of empty 
days ; 

That trusts the everlasting voice, the glad, calm voice that saith 

That Order grows from Chaos, and that life is born from 
death ; 

That from the wreck of rending stars, behind the storm and 
scathe, 

There dwells a heart of central calm —and this, and this is 
faith. 
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What is the world’s true Bible —’tis the highest thought of 
man, 

The thought distilled from ages since the dawn of thought 
began. 

And each age adds its word thereto, some psalm or promise 
sweet — : 

And the canon is unfinished and forever incomplete. 

On the chapters that are written long and lovingly we pore — 

But the best is yet unwritten, for we grow from more to more. 

Let us heed the Voice within us and its messages rehearse ; 

Let us build the growing Bible — for we, too, must write a 
verse. 


What is the purport of the scheme toward which all time is 
gone? 

What is the great zonian goal? The joy of going on. 

And are there any souls so strong, such feet with swiftness 
shod, 

That they shall reach it, reach some bourne, the ultimate of 
God? 

There is no bourne, no ultimate. The very farthest star 

But rims a sea of other stars that stretches just as far. 

There's no beginning and no end. As in the ages gone, 

The greatest joy of joys shall be the joy of going on. 


THe CHArRMAN, —I think you will now all agree with me 
that Mr. Foss, perhaps without knowing it, is a poet of Free 
Religion. 


Despite the brightness and joy of the present hour, we do 
not forget the gifted men and women who, in the early days 
of the Free Religious Association, instructed us with their 
wisdom, charmed us with their eloquence and delighted us 
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with their wit. Some of them will never again stand before 
us on the platform or sit by our side at the banquet-table. 
Sitting here to-night, I have seen reflected in memory’s 
mirror faces and forms that were once very familiar to many 
of us. I have seen the calm, sweet face of Emerson as it 
used to beam upon us from the platform of Horticultural 
Hall; the graceful form of Frothingham, from whose lips 
eloquent and inspiring words flowed as freely as water from 
a mountain spring; the patriarchal Bartol, in whose face was 
mirrored the wisdom of the sage and the innocence of the 
child; the saintly Lucretia Mott, who stood before us in her 
Quaker attire like some pure spirit that had floated down from 
heaven, in its descent taking on just enough of the material 
to make it visible to mortal eyes; Weiss, with his lofty brow, 
his peculiar, penetrating voice, his discourse brilliant as the 
mid-summer lightning and poetic as the murmur of the waves ; 
the self-reliant and scholarly Johnson. But why take your 
time to name them all ? They werea brave and gifted band, the 
very aristocracy of the American intellect and conscience. 
One who always sat on the inner circle with those pioneers 
of Free Religion —as brave and true and cultured as any of 
them — is with us to-night, and I take pleasure in presenting 
to you the next speaker, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. [Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


Mr. Chairman :— It was unkind of you, when you had 
cautioned me to speak such a very little while, to bring up 
such a host of memories that one would love to dwell upon on 
this occasion. But I shall forbear. I shall leave their names, 
and the memories that always come with them, to speak for 
themselves, because I think we have a little duty towards the 
subject which the Committee chose. 

I want to say only a very few words, which come into my 
mind in connection with one of those dear ones you did not 
mention, but who was most beloved, I think, by all the Asso- 
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ciation —the Rev. William J. Potter, who was our President 
for a long time. The last time that I heard him speak was in 
Boston, when he gave a course of lectures on the Twenty- 
Third Psalm, taking each verse as the text of one lecture. I 
think it was in the last lecture that he spoke of the mission- 
aries, and as I knew he felt, as much as any of us did, how 
much there is in missionary-work that is not exactly in 
accordance with our ideas, I was charmed and delighted at the 
tender and beautiful way in which he spoke of the mission- 
aries as he had seen them in the East. I think, while we all 
feel that there is something in the very idea of an exported 
religion not pleasant to us, while there is something repellent 
in going to a people and saying to them, “ Your gods are not 
the true gods; I will teach you of the true God”—yet he 
brought so sweetly to our minds the fact that many of those 
who have gone out for this purpose went in a loving spirit, and 
that the religion that they really taught to the people was 
not in the creed that they offered them but in the fact of the 
self-denial which they themselves exercised in going forth in 
that way, that he left us feeling very tenderly towards those 
good men and women. 

Another proof of that, I think, is in the fact which is now 
generally acknowledged, that almost the only missionaries who 
have had much success in the East are the medical mission- 
aries, those who go and first heal the sufferings of the people, 
and, through that kindness and love which they have thus 
shown them, make manifest the religion which prompted 
them. * 

So I shall grant to the missionaries a great deal of merit in 
going forth to civilize uncivilized nations, as we call them. 
But the merchant also, who goes forth, goes also, I think, on 
the great mission of civilization. All the religion does not 
dwell in the hearts of those who profess it. It is in the daily 
practice of many who go on humbler errands. And the mer- 
chant who goes forth full of love for humanity and kindness 
is a great civilizer, in the very nature of his work, when he 
does not know it. He makes a deep impression on all he 
meets. As the great Allston said of painting, “The spirit in 
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which we work is the highest matter.’’ And the merchant 
and I believe that the average 


who goes with the true spirit 
merchant does go in a spirit as good as the ministers — will 
bring to pass as much civilization as the preachers of religion. 
The merchant’s rule, “ No bargain is good for me that is not 
good for the one I bargain with,” is as good as the Golden 
Rule, and we should have no opium thrust down the Chinese 
throats if all merchants and all diplomats went in the spirit of 
honor and fairness and right. We have to trust very largely, 
not to direct agencies, but to general influences, and it is not 
always the person who goes out with the direct purpose that 
effects the most. It is he who goes honestly about his daily 
business, with the spirit of religion and love and humanity in 
him, who does the most for his own people and for the others 
to whom he is sent. 

I remember that Mrs. Jameson once said: “ Every woman 
who travels is a messenger of peace, and should bring home at 
least an olive-branch if she brings nothing else,” and though 
it is perhaps a childish recollection, the saying comes back to 
me often when I think of traveling now around the globe, and 
how every one of us who travels may do something towards 
civilizing and helping the people among whom we may be. 

I feel that Free Religion is the most important religion that 
we could send to other nations. It is the most important 
thing, first, to convince those nations that we have no contempt 
for them or their religion. Said Coleridge, — 


“ He who feels contempt for any living thing, 
Has faculties within his soul which he has never used, 
And thought with him is in its infancy.” 


If we could forget contempt, if we could go to foreign 
nations, saying, “ You are human beings; you have direct 
intercourse with the Great Spirit of all spirits, even as we 
have. Come, let us sit down and reason together. Tell 
us what you have learned, listen to what has been our guide 
through life, and let us see if we cannot find the true spirit in 
which we can all work together and help,”"— then good would 
be done. I think I have known a few who have gone into 
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those eastern countries with that spirit, with that feeling. I 
think we had with us last year one of those who had thus 
gone; who dwelt in her talks upon what their religion had 
been to the mothers and children, sitting and telling the old 
legends and histories together. She saw that the great traits 
of religion were there, however married to degrading and cruel 
superstition. 

Again, while I believe that we can carry to men of other 
faiths a great deal of light, we can also gain a great deal from 
them, It is in this spirit that we must go, inasmuch as we 
cannot bring home anything from the East for ourselves unless 
we carry something there. It has always been a wonder on 
the part of economists how the Jews got the gold of Ophir, 
because they had nothing to carry to get it. We shall find 
that in the degree that we carry the true religious spirit, and 
a reverence for the religion of the people to whom we are 
going, we shall bring back of it for ourselves and our own 
country. [Applause. ] 


THE CHAIRMAN, — Whatever we may think of the common 
forms of commerce and the ordinary type of missionary as 
civilizers, I am sure we are all agreed that if the merchant 
and the missionary will go forth in the spirit indicated by 
Mrs. Cheney, they will not need warships and armies to defend 
them after they reach their destination. 


We sometimes hear men speak of Christian civilization in a 
tone clearly indicating that, to their minds, the world had 
known nothing of a civilization worthy of the name prior to 
the birth of Jesus. It is the mission of Free Religion to 
drive such errors from the human mind. There has never 
been an age when humanity was completely enveloped in dark- 
ness. Centuries before the birth of Jesus, the Hebrew race 
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had developed a type of civilization which embraced many of 
the best, and, alas! some of the worst, features of the civil- 
ization of to-day. Its poets had written hymns of wondrous 
depth and beauty; its philosophers had speculated daringly ; 
its preachers had lifted the souls of the people into the loftiest 
realm of religious thought and aspiration; its merchants had 
become masters of the world of commerce. It will be profit- 
able for us to listen to a representative of the race and religion 
that have accomplished so much, and which, as I believe, will 
play an important part in the development of a still grander 
civilization in the centuries to come. No one can better voice 
the sentiments of a liberal and progressive Judaism than our 
friend, whom I now introduce, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, of 
Boston. [Applause. ] 


REMAKKS OF RABBI CHARLES FLEISCHER. 


Mr. Chatrman, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

The Committee has given us a text for this evening, but we 
ministers at least know how to use that as we use all texts, 
as simply a point of departure. We mean to prove that we 
are good Free Religionists, too, by asserting our freedom even 
of the text that you have laid down for us, avoiding it quite 
religiously, if we please. Then, too, I personally have been 
told that I had no business to speak about missionaries, so that 
the text, “Commerce and Missions as Civilizers,” is about as 
poor a one as could be given me to preach upon. 

I do feel that commerce is a civilizer, — for, as Mrs. Cheney 
has beautifully suggested, the basic principles of commerce 
are the same as those of religion, —all human concerns are 
fundamentally based upon the same principles. Success in 
commerce is possible only with honesty and -righteousness. 
The spread of commerce, embracing all the known portions of 
the earth, is bound to promote brotherhood, — is sure to be a 
means of bringing the ends of the earth into closer relation- 
ship. It is commerce that has made necessary ships, the 
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telegraph, the cable, telephone communication, and whatever 
means now exist and will exist to bring men nearer together, 
and everything that makes for closer international intercourse. 
I feel that without a moment's hesitation I must place com- 
merce in the foremost rank as among the great civilizers of 
humanity. 

But to come to the question of missions, if I may allow 
myself a few moments to speak upon that, let me tell you that 
the other day we had at our Twentieth Century Club the one 
returned missionary who has made reading about missions and 
missionaries very interesting for the past few months, the Rev. 
Dr. Ament ; and while the courtesies of a guest of the Club 
were extended to him, the members used the liberty which 
always obtains there to question the speaker very freely. 
Among the questions that were put to Doctor Ament was 
this: “If Christ could be conceived to have been called upon 
to deal with the Chinese, would he have collected indem- 
nities ?’’ After a moment's pardonable and very praiseworthy 
hesitation, not, however, borne out by his answer, the reverend 
doctor said he believed that Christ zvo/d have gathered 
indemnities. Well, if that answer suggests the spirit of the 
missionary movement, I am ready to plead guilty to the state- 
ment that a member of the Club, whose business it is as a 
fellow-minister of that missionary to defend him,— I am glad 
to plead guilty to the statement that he made to me, that 
whenever I am given an opportunity of expressing opposition 
to missions and missionary work, I do so. Indeed, I do; and 
alack and alas that the opportunity is so very frequent! Cer- 
tainly I do not mean to be behind Mrs. Cheney and others 
who feel a deep admiration for the spirit that will send a man 
out into uncivilized lands, the spirit that will prompt a man to 
leave his home, to leave those walks of life that are naturally 
most congenial to him, that will send him out practically into 
the wilds —even though he go there to carry a religion in 
which I do not believe and of which I could not approve. My 
failure to approve of that religion, my failure to believe in the 
dogmas which he goes out to inculcate, would not prevent my 
deepest admiration for the heroic spirit that could move him 
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to undertake such a work. But when the missionary move- 
ment is allied, as invariably it is, with force, — when, indeed, 
the missionary goes out, not with a Bible in one hand and a 
gun in the other, but with the Bible before him and the gun 
behind him, I cannot approve of it. When the missionary 
preaches one set of moral standards and practises another, I 
can only, as a moral mono-metalist, oppose his movement and 
his efforts. When the missionary comes to these people, in 
characteristic occidental fashion considering them, if not 
benighted heathen, if not savages, then at least untutored 
children, — when he comes to them as the representative of 
a “superior” civilization, and then, when opportunity offers 
to prove that superiority, to prove his indomitable and uncom- 
promising loyalty to the idealism which he is supposed to 
represent, he, for practical considerations, stoops to the very 
practices of the country to which he is supposed to be superior 
and which his superior civilization and his higher morality were 
to replace,.— then again I am unhesitating in my condemna- 
tion of that type of missionary work. 

The Rev. Mr. Reid has been referred to. I have referred 
by name to another of these missionaries to the Chinese. 
I feel that we do the cause of Christianity good (though that 
is not my purpose),—that we further the highest sort of 
missionary movement, — by protesting against a type of mis- 
sionary and against the practice of a sort of ‘Christianity ”’ 
which is not in line with the highest idealism which the mis- 
sionary, the Christian minister, is supposed to practise as well 
as to profess and preach. And I want, if I may, in closing, 
to echo another sentiment expressed by Mrs. Cheney. 

Just before leaving the hall this morning, after all the 
eloquent addresses that had been made to us on the subject 
of the traditional and the historic Jesus, I met a man who was 
very much wrought up, a man who had listened, I suppose, 
very impatiently to all the addresses of the morning. He 
caught me by the coat and said, “I want you to beware of the 
Judgment Day! You and all who have been present here 
this morning will have to give an account before the judgment- 
seat for all the awful blasphemies that have been uttered 
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here!” I sympathized with the man. Evidently, he was 
the right person in the wrong place this morning, one who 
does not accept the message of Free Religion quite so gladly 
as we do. But I want to say: if we could convert our mission- 
aries to Free Religion, to the spirit which animates this Asso- 
ciation, to an attitude towards religion which regards all relig- 
iousness and all spirituality not as a question of locality but of 
personality, a question of the altitude to which a human being 
has reached, so that he shall become sensitive to the atmos- 
pheres that play in that altitude —if we could convert them 
to this attitude towards religion, in a word to that Free Relig- 
iousness which we represent, I do not doubt that every mis- 
sionary would vie with the honest business-man as a most 
active promoter of the civilization in which we believe and 
towards which we are striving. [Applause. } 


THE CHAIRMAN, — In acharming book of travels, published, 
thirty-three years ago, I find this almost plaintive confession : 


“ My remaining chronicles of Athens will be brief and sim- 
ple — gleanings at large from the field of memory, whose 
harvests grow more uncertain as the memorizer grows older. 
In youth the die is newand sharp, and the impression distinct 
and clean-cut. This sharpness of outline wears with age.” 


Doubtless the gifted authoress really felt when she penned 
those words that she was growing old. She was simply mis- 
taken, for a third of a century has since elapsed, and she is 
still one of the youngest women in America. She has always 
been a stanch friend of the Free Religious Association, and 
her voice has often been heard at its annual Festivals. We 
are highly favored and honored in having her with us this 
evening. I am sure she will bring a message which you will 
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all be glad to hear. In the book to which I have referred, 
published thirty-three years ago, she gave us a hint of her 
opinion in relation to the civilizing methods pursued at that 
time. Perhaps she will tell us to-night whether she has 
noticed any improvement in recent years in the manner of 
bestowing the blessings of civilization on the weak and defense- 
less. This is what she wrote in 1868: 


“The English in India, the French in Algeria, were first 
brigands, then brokers. Of these two, we need not tell the 
civilized world that the broker plunders best.” 


It seems to me that her statement is not wholly inapplicable 
to conditions to-day in China, South Africa and the Philip- 
pines. 

I shall not presume to zxz¢troduce to an American audience 
the woman who wrote the Republic’s “ Battle-Hymn,” and 
whose name and fame are cherished in every part of the civ- 
ilized world. I merely ask you all to rise and extend your 
greetings to humanity’s friend and our distinguished guest — 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. [Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Mr. Chairman, and Friends : — 

I think it is rather hard to bring up against me the sins of 
my more impertinent days. [Laughter.] I am quite willing 
to forget those times and to speak from the feeling of the 
present moment. 

I did not know that a topic had been assigned for this even- 
ing. I noticed that a topic would be given, but I did not see 
what the subject was. The only thing I can think of in con- 
nection with commerce and religion is the question, what the 
wise Solomon wanted of all those apes that his ships brought 
from the East. Don’t you remember? Perhaps the rabbi 
could tell us. I think he must have wanted them to amuse 
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that great harem of his, —all those women that he had gath- 
ered together for his delight and amusement. That is a ques- 
tion of commerce of the past which I will not attempt to 
answer. 

But I am very glad to say a word about the missionaries, 
because I have been where their work stood in great contrast 
to their surroundings. I never shall forget a visit to Roberts 
College. Going from the filth and squalor of a great part of 
Constantinople, and coming to that noble height and finding 
the excellent curriculum there, the good discipline of so many 
people, where youths of so many different nationalities have 
been trained and have received what we must call a liberal 
education, my heart was very much uplifted. I remember 
that when I took leave of those friends, they said to me, 
«Mrs. Howe, as you descend the mountain, listen to what you 
will hear.” And I did listen, and I heard the strophes that 
our friend has been kind enough to allude to,* sung with a 
ring of many voices, echoed by that old fort of Bajazet, the 
Turk who took up his position there, you know, intending to 
destroy the beautiful city. 

Not having been informed of the subject of the evening, I 
think I may depart from it, as the rabbi said he would do. 
I remember once hearing a text and a sermon so far apart 
from each other that I said, in speaking of it, “If the text 
had taken snuff the sermon wouldn’t have sneezed.” In my 
very short sermon I want to speak of what I heard this morn- 
ing. When that topic was announced, all those different views 
of the dear Christ, I was a little afraid to go, although I have 
often greatly enjoyed the Free Religious.meetings. I thought, 
There may be something that will appear to me irreverent, 
perhaps cruel, perhaps forgetful of the great values which 
come to us always with a good deal of human dross. Still, I 
thought, I must go; I must be there anyway. And when I 
heard those various aspects of that historic character, and all 
that came with it, handled with the greatest skill, reverence 
and delicacy, I felt as if nothing could have repaid me for . 


* «The Battle-Hymn of the Republic.” 
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staying away. I still feel so. And the lesson I draw from it 
in my own mind is the wonderful power of truth. We have 
it mixed with much of error; it comes to us with this super- 
stition and that, with this false theory and that absurd preju- 
dice ; but it comes, it makes its way, it burns out the rubbish 
that has to come along with it, and shines clear and strong 
and beautiful. And so my word is, The myth vanishes, the 
majesty remains. [Applause. ] 


THE CHAIRMAN. — The people of Somerville are almost 
as proud of Tufts College and its president and professors as 
they are of their public library and its librarian, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that nearly all the college buildings are 
in Medford. The street on which the president and most of 
the professors live is in Somerville, and the new athletic-field 
of the college is also in my city. I think you will agree with 
me that in our day it is a greater honor, in the minds of many, 
to provide the grounds on which the college boys and girls 
strengthen their muscles than to furnish the buildings in which 
they develop their brains. [ Laughter. ] 

The controversy about the location of Tufts College reminds 
me of a short story which is told of one of our adopted cit- 
izens, 
tion in court by a distinguished member of the Boston bar, 


and a true story it is, too. He was under examina- 


when the following questions and answers were exchanged 
between lawyer and witness : 

“What is your business, sir ?”’ 

“JT am a weterinary sturgeon, sor.” 

“Well, sir, where have you practised your profession ?” 

“Tn the Unoited States and ilsewhere, sor.” 

“Well, sir, where else?” 

“On the loine between Medford and Somerville, sor.” 
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Well, Tufts College is situated somewhere on the “loine” 
between Medford and Somerville. 

We have with us this evening a Tufts College professor, a 
former president of the Appalachian Mountain Club. I have 
called Mr. Foss our poet-librarian, It seems to me appro- 
priate to designate the next speaker as our pedestrian-college- 
professor, for he has climbed more mountains than any other 
gentleman of my acquaintance. A man who has looked off 
upon the world from the highest peaks of the Alps and of the 
Selkirks may be trusted to take broad views of all public 
questions, and I shall now invite Professor Charles E. Fay, of 
Tufts College, to tell us what he knows about “ Commerce and 
Missions as Civilizers.” [Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF PROFESSOR CHARDESSi as 


Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

I think the hardest mountain that has been assigned me to 
climb for some time is at present before me. I also recall 
that, the last time I had the pleasure of seeing you, Mr. Chair- 
man, on a public occasion, you were in very much such a tight 
place as I am. 


[At this point Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Cheney rose to leave 
the hall, and Professor Fay suspended his remarks for a 
moment. = 

THe CHatRMAN. —I hope no one will be disturbed; the 
curfew has sounded and the younger people feel that they 
must go home.] [Applause. ] 


Proressor Fay.— On the occasion to which I refer, the 
Chairman of this meeting was engaged in a public debate on 
the question of the policy of the administration with regard 
to imperialism. He had a very able antagonist, but it struck 
me that his antagonist had one slight advantage of him, and 
only one —that he spoke first and spoke last, our Chairman 
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coming in between. The latter took occasion to make ref- 
erence to missionary work abroad; it seemed to me a little 
unfair when his antagonist turned these remarks against him 
in his closing speech, and held him up as a defamer of the 
Christian religion. In his home city, which resembles Athens 
in having a Mars Hill,—for I think we can consider the 
arrangement of cannon in the neighborhood of the public 
buildings a kind of Areopagus, —and which is also in some 
other things like Athens, its people being very reverent and 
devout worshipers of the gods, not to say “ too superstitious,’ — 


I almost expected to see him mobbed; and had it not been 
for the excellent personal reputation that he has in that city I 
fear he might have been so. 

I shall not on this occasion leave the slightest doubt as to 
where I stand upon the question of missions. I distinctly 
believe in the civilizing power of the Christian religion if 
inculcated by suitable agencies ; and I believe in the employ- 
ment of such agencies. To proselyte, however, is not to 
civilize, and it seems to me that to endeavor to substitute 
Christianity for any other one of the world’s great religions is 
simply an impertinence. [Applause. ] 

I find, however, that this substitution has not proved a very 
great success in missionary-work. The Rev. E. M. Bliss, a 
leading authority on the subject, says that “the great apparent 
advance of missions has been made among the fetish and 
Nature worshipers. There is a very decided weakening of the 
power of the great religions over thinking men, and whether 
they are turning to Christ or to infidelity is in most cases a 
problem. Often they throw away all religion, although they 
admit intellectually the superiority of Christianity.” 

It would be to me a matter of interest to know how far the 
missionaries themselves, in endeavoring to force their religion 
upon these followers of the other great religions, have been a 
factor in the alleged situation. The whole question, it seems 
to me, was magnificently presented, before the founding of 
modern Protestant missions, by that great apostle of tolerance, 
Lessing, in his “ Nathan the Wise.” 

What is it to civilize? There are several different aspects 
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of that word. It may be to reclaim from a savage or a semi- 
barbarous condition. It may be simply to introduce order or 
better civic conditions ;*it may be refining and enlightening; 
on the other hand, it may be the elevation of the social and 
intellectual life. It was Lowell who said, “I am conscious 
that life has been trying to civilize me for seventy years, with 
what seem to me very inadequate results.” Of course we do 
not look to missions or to commerce or to anything else to 
produce these incomplete Lowells among the people to whom 
missions are sent! It is primarily at that more fundamental 
question of reclaiming from savagery and semi-barbarism the 
humbler peoples of the world that we may aim; and in that I 
believe that Christianity, or whatsoever other great religion 
might see fit to take up such missionary work, could perform 
a magnificent task. The chief trouble at present with mis- 
sions, it seems to me, —and I think we may as well look this 
matter fairly in the face and not discuss it simply ideally 


and academically, —the great difficulty in the way of doing 
this work well lies in the fact that there is to-day attempted 
an unholy triple alliance between missions and commerce and 
governmental expansion. The world has never seen the sit- 
uation so definitely posed as now. I believe, despite all the 
favorable things that have been said about commerce this 
evening, that we have here an impossible alliance. I believe 
you are joining the supremely selfish with the unselfish, — two 
things that cannot well work together. 

I admit all that has been said with regard to the possibilities 
of commerce under certain ideal aspects. Those, unfortunately, 
are not the actual aspects. I would cite, as suggestive of what 
I regard as the great danger in this situation, the words of 
the late Senator Bryce in regard to what should be done in 
China. His mission then was to foster, I believe, American- 
built railroads. His preaching was, in effect, as follows: “We 
will go to that country, and we will teach those heathen what 
they shall eat and what they shall wear.” That means, the 
product of American fields and the product of American 
looms. Here we see the bold, coarse, materialistic side of 
commerce. Thus it exists; you must recognize it, you must 
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count with it, and together with it we must count with this 
great modern question that has become so closely allied with 
commerce, the question of governmental expansion. 

This is the actual situation to-day, posed, as I say, more 
clearly than it has ever been before in fhe world. I would 
cite as a striking illustration of this growing involution of 
motives the one missionary work which should be the greatest 
object of pride to the missions of the United States. I refer 
to the civilizing of Hawaii. There, until 1826,a simple people 
were living according to the standards of a depraved paganism. 
In that year there sailed forth from Boston a vessel laden with 
missionaries. They landed in those islands, and in the course 
of a generation or two converted that people into a Christian 
people, in a high sense of the term when you stop to consider 
their humble beginnings. But it appears that even at the 
outset there existed a desire to counteract British influence in 
those islands, to pledge those converts to a love for the United 
States. Ags one writer, a man who well knows what he is 
talking about — M. de Varigny, a French publicist, formerly 
prime minister of Kamehameha V., in his enlightening article 
in the March 15th number, 1893, of the Revae des deux 
Mondes — somewhat ironically says, “ This was a mission that 
well might appeal to the Christian zeal as well as to the 
Under the guidance of the 


” 


patriotism of those missionaries 
missionaries that nation grew, under the forms of civic organ- 
ization, into a little but well-ordered modern State. To which of 
the two motives — Christian zeal, or a selfish “patriotism '’— 
shall we attribute it, when we confess that to-day its govern- 
ment has been wrested from it by its civilizers? The words 
in which the story of this deprivation is described by the 
present executive of that country, it seems to me, are very 
suggestive. Mr. Dole tells the plain facts thus: 


«The queen, from the first, was opposed to the new Con- 
stitution. She soon began to evade some of its essential pro- 
visions. Finally it was learned that she intended to proclaim 
a new Constitution, restoring the royal power. This caused 
her overthrow bya small but influential portion of the popula- 
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tion. A provisional government, representing for the most 
part the United States element, was promptly organized” [the 
next day, I believe], “and the marines and sailors of the 
United States ship ‘ Boston’ were landed for the protection of 
life and property and the prevention of incendiarism. This 
circumstance was regarded by the friends of the queen as 
indicating the intentions of the United States to support the 
revolutionists. The provisional government at once took 
means to secure annexation to the Union.” 


Comment is unnecessary. 

The islands were annexed to the United States in 1808. 
They would have been annexed in 1893, before any pretest 
had come from the Hawaiian queen to our Government, if the 
circumstances of a change of administration had not pre- 
vented. 

This is all exceedingly fresh in your own minds, It clearly 
points to where I would like to turn the attention —to the 
grave danger lest what we are desiring from the Christian 
religion be completely neutralized by the opposite doctrines 
as represented in action of this sort. I believe that this Free 
Religious Association, which it gives me pleasure to meet on 
this occasion, has a great mission in advocating the elements 
of simple ethics, the ordinary questions of fair play. For we 
have passed beyond the ideals of the last part of the eight- 
eenth century. They have become hackneyed to us. I 
recently have heard a preacher say that we begin the twentieth 
century undermore advanced auspices in matters of ethics 
and humanitarianism than ever heretofore. I disbelieve this 
statement zz ¢oto. . 1 believe that, so far as ideals are con- 
cerned, we are far behind the close of the eighteenth century. 
I believe that that time, when “the rights of man,” “liberty, 
fraternity and equality,” were the watchwords on which our 
Republic was founded, was ethically far more advanced than 
the one in which we hear such remarks as find expression 
‘to-day in our papers, coming from exponents of the Christian 
religion. [Applause.] I would cite, for instance, the words 
of the Rev. Lyman Abbott, who says in his recent address in 
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the South —I cannot find my clipping, but I think you may 
have seen the statement —that “We are hearing too much 
of equality and liberty.” And how about this statement from 
another source, that you also have seen going the round of the 
papers: that the prevalence of the idea of independence among 
the Cubans, and their opinions of independence, are little less 
than a mental disease ? 

Now, I am brought in my professional work face to face, 
perhaps more closely than most, through the literary master- 
pieces of the French and German languages, with the great 
ideals that prevailed at the close of the eighteenth century. 
I read with my class, for instance, the play of “ Egmont,”— 
and: let me say that within the last two years I have found it 
exceedingly uncongenial to read that play, for the following 
reason : 

In history, who represents tyranny in its blackest form ? 
It is represented, in the work mentioned, by a man whose 
name becdme in his time more of a by-word than that 
of Weyler—namely, the right-hand man of Philip II., the 
Duke of Alva. Now, as I read with my classes the words of 
that embodiment of tyranny, to my mortification they are 
practically the very words that I find to-day in many of the 
editorials of our own press — the language of intolerant arro- 
gance, the language of the would-be leaders of children in 
leading-strings. The parallelism is astonishing. 

I certainly hope that this is but a transient condition with 
us, that we are destined to return again to higher and better 
ideals than those that seem to be prevailing at the present 
time. But I believe that it is not by concealing from ourselves 
these baser ideals. I believe that it is by recognizing their 
existence, and by using a stronger effort than ever before to 
put them down and to substitute for them the highest ethical 
ideals that we — that you as members of the Free Religious 
Association — have long been familiar with, that we shall 
return to something like a proper attitude toward the humbler 
races which it is our duty to attempt to civilize. [Applause. } 
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THE CHAIRMAN. — Doubtless there are some present who 
will be obliged to leave before the exercises are over in order 
to catch trains going out of town, and we shall consider it no 
discourtesy if they do so. We have three more speakers, 
however. Their addresses will be very brief, and we shall 
treat them as the dessert of the banquet. A dinner was 
given to the news-boys here in Boston a few years ago, and 
the first course was turkey. After one of the little fellows 
had eaten very generously of the turkey, the waiter asked him 
what he would have for dessert, and he replied, “ More 
turkey.”” You have heard one rabbi this evening, and I think 
you are in condition at this dessert period of the feast to have 
some more rabbi. It gives me great pleasure to introduce to 
you as the next speaker, Rabbi Joseph Silverman, of New 
York. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF RABBI JOSEPH SILVERMAN, D.D. 


I am glad there are not three rabbis here; else you would 
go home with a surfeit of dessert. 

I had a slight discussion this evening with my friend on the 
right [Rev. Ida C. Hultin} about a very important question, 
and finally we decided that the question could not be settled 
because of a lack of definition. I think the question which 
we are discussing here to-night cannot be settled because of a 
similar deficiency. We are not all united on what civilization 
means, and hence we shall not agree on the respective merits 
of commerce and missions as factors of civilization. Some 
would hold that civilization means invention ; some, that it 
means niaterial comforts ; some, that it means good things to 
eat and good things to wear. But I doubt whether all who 
live under the glare of the electric light or feed upon the 
daintiest repast are therefore more civilized than those who 
are forced to live in hovels on the plains or the deserts or the 
tops of mountains, or even in the jungles of Africa or the 
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caves of Asia. I believe civilization means something more 
than merely the results of modern invention and intellect. 

For a definition of my idea of civilization I go back to the 
Scriptures, of which we have heard so much in glowing terms 
to-day. There I find that the Sweet Singer of Israel gave a 
very good definition when he said, “ How pleasant and how 
good it is when brethren dwell together in unity, for there the 
Lord has ordained his blessing, even life forevermore.” Unzty 
is civilization, and God has ordained that there shall be no 
blessing anywhere in the world unless there is unity. Unity 
is writ upon the very stars of heaven, for look how all the 
constellations work harmoniously together. It is writ upon 
all the seas and all the winds, for note how they all move 
majestically together to work out the great problems of the 
universe. Recognize how the coral-reefs are merely an aggre- 
gation of infinitesimal creatures, all bound so firmly together 
by this natural law of unity as to furnish an almost adamantine 
resistance to the ravages of the tempestuous sea. So all 
creation spells only unity. You read it also in your scientific 
language, —in the term “affinity ’’ in chemistry. In art you 
read it as symmetry, in music as harmony, and in mankind as 
brotherhood. Everywhere, unity. Without it the very stars 
and constellations of the heavens, the very planets, would 
collide with one another and destroy themselves in universal 
carnage. Without unity all music would be discord and archi- 
tecture only incongruous disproportions. Without unity all 
mankind would still be barbarous. 

Unity must prevail in each individual. There must be sym- 
pathy between the various organs of the human frame, or 
there will be no health. There must be sympathy between 
man’s intellect, reason, feeling and will, or there is no peace in 
his soul. Unity must obtain in the family, in order to insure 
the greatest blessing and happiness there; for without unity 
the family is like the ruin of an ancient castle whence the 
spirit of nobility and majesty has fled. Without unity the 
family is like an old temple that now lies crumbled in the 
dust, and from which the spirit of God has departed. Without 
unity a family is like some noble statue now destroyed, lying 
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in the dust and used for ignoble purposes. A united family 
is the sweet Paradise that God has created on earth. A united 
family is the miniature of a united world, —a united world for 
which mankind has been so long waiting and ever sighing and 
longing. A united world is the “consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” It was the first fancy of the first star-gazer, who 
dimly guessed that there was some form of connection between 
the mysteriously twinkling stars. It was the first dream of 
the old philosopher, who vaguely divined that there must be 
unity amongst men. It was the ideal of the old patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, yea, of Moses, of all the prophets 
great and’small, even of Jesus of Nazareth. A united world 
is even to-day the ideal of all religions and the aim of some of 
the nations of the world. And in that united world there 
would be civilization, — but we have not reached it. The 
world is not united. It is divided into nations who stand 
antagonistic towards one another and who arm themselves 
according to their highest ability and aim their cannon at one 
another. It does not exist to-day, because the religions of the 
world are not working for a united mankind. 

And why have we not a united world? Because there is 
so much commercial spirit in the world. Commercial spirit 
creates inequality amongst men, creates all the differences and 
all the classes, gives an invidious distinction in the classifica- 
tion of men as rich and poor, as prince and pauper, as Capital- 
ist and laborer, as employer and employee. There ought to 
be no invidious connection in any of these classifications. All 
men ought te be equal before God and before the world and 
before one another and before the law. The commercial spirit 
is the entering wedge that divides all humanity into these 
hostile arrays, so that the laborer is pitted against the em- 
ployer, capital is fighting against the laboring classes, and all 
men are fighting one another merely to gain what the other 
has. It is commerce that destroys the civilization of the 
world, because it is bringing to mankind only dissension and 
division. It is bringing dis-unity into every individual school ; 
it is making of men Christians on Sunday, barbarians on 
almost every other day of the week. I lately heard a preacher 
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speak of the Golden Rule, and he said, “Jesus forgot one 
thing when he said ‘ Do unto others as ye would have them do 
unto you’; he forgot to add, ‘except in business.’”’ In busi- 
ness the Golden Rule does not obtain. There, it is “every 
man for himself, and let some evil elf take the hindmost.” 

But commerce is not the only wedge of dissension in the 
world and the destroyer of the highest civilization. The 
missions are another wedge that divide mankind and separate 
the world into hostile camps. Religion aims at unity, and 
missions create dissension. The minute you begin to attempt 
to convert, to proselyte your fellow-men, that moment you 
begin to sow the seed of opposition in the other man’s heart. 
And that moment you begin to sow the seed of prejudice in 
your own heart. It was the missionary spirit that carried the 
Bible and the sword, the Bible and the thumb-screw, the Bible 
and the rack, the Bible and the azto-da-fe. It was the mission- 
ary spirit that attempted to make all men believe alike and 
pray alike on bended knee and worship the same image, that 
introduced all the persecutions and all the inquisitions in the 
world, and installed in men’s hearts hatred of one another. 

Can you blame the ancient heathen for hating those who 
slaughtered them because they would not pray as the mission- 
aries wished them to do? Can you blame the Mohammedans, 
can you blame the Jews, can you blame any of the persecuted 
people of the earth for opposing the missionaries? Nay, I 
cannot even blame the Christians, who persecuted one another, 
for hating one another with that bitter hatred of which they 
have not to-day gotten rid, and which will remain until every 
missionary is wiped off the face of the earth. For I believe 
with all the sincerity of my heart that the missionary is the 
father of all religious intolerance and hatred and bigotry. 
When we give up the missionary and let every man have his 
religion according to the dictates of his own conscience, then 
we will again have approached unity in the world. 

You are not responsible for your religion, neither am I; 
why, then, should we try to convert one another? The 
Chinese is not responsible for his nor the Buddhist for his. 
God made the flower of the field and made the beasts of the 
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forest. Would you try to make all flowers alike and all beasts 
alike? Why, then, try to undo God’s work? He made men 
different because he wanted variety in a great universe like 
ours, and I believe it is blasphemy against God to try to undo 
God's work. It is just as abortive as it would be to try to 
make all roses lilies or to make all violets pansies. We must 
have the one as well as the other, and, with God’s blessing, let 
us have Jew and Christian, Mohammedan and Chinese, from 
now until doomsday. [Applause. | 


THE CHariRMAN. —I presume that is the message of Juda- 
ism; but without a label we could not distinguish it from 
Christianity. It is the function of the Free Religious. Asso- 
ciation to tear off misleading sectarian labels, and thus help to 
bring about the brotherhood of man of which the rabbi has so 
eloquently spoken. 

We have two other speakers, and owing to the lateness of 
the hour they will be obliged to speak very briefly, but I know 
you will be desirous of hearing them. We have had in past 
years speakers from all parts of the world. Some of the 
most helpful and inspiring messages have been brought to us 
by devout and scholarly men from the slopes of the Himalayas 
in far-off India. To-night we have with us a gifted woman 
whose home is in a sister Republic, a little South American 
Republic, which seems to be shut off from much of the 
turmoil and discord of the world, walled in on one side by the 
magnificent peaks of the Andes and on the other by the blue 
Pacific. I know you will be glad to hear the message which 
will be brought to us from that far-away country by the 
lady whom I now introduce to you— Senorita Carolina H. 
Huidobro, of Chile. [Applause. } 
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REMARKS OF SENORITA CAROLINA HOLMAN 
HUIDOBRO. 


Mr. Chairman, and the rest of my Friends : — . 

The Chairman is right in saying that I come as a repre- 
sentative from one of the little Republics. . But I am a big 
representative [Laughter] —though I should say large. My 
American friends are all the time telling me I should not say 
“big,” but “large.” 

Brevity, they say, is the soul of wit. I was thinking of 
that this evening, and the Chairman has already said that we 
are to be very brief. Before I begin to tell you two or three 
little things about my own country, permit me to recall one 
matter of which I was forcibly reminded during the opening 
remarks of your Chairman, when he became a little reminiscent 
as to when he was Mayor of Somerville and told of the young 
man in the civil service and of one thing and another. I think 
you will pardon my being reminiscent in telling this story ; — 
it will serve as an apology, perhaps, if my remarks are uninter- 
esting and fall a little short of your expectations. 

I remember trying, a few years ago, in Valparaiso, with a 
few others, to get up a course of lectures such as I had heard 
you are accustomed to have in the United States and as they 
have in some parts of England. There was a young man, 
who had lately arrived in Chile, who had settled in one of the 
small seaport towns a little to the south of Valparaiso to take 
charge of Madam Cousino’s large fire-brick establishment. 
His fame came to Valparaiso. It was learned that he was a 
very well-read young man and well up in all the Scottish poets. 
This young man happened to be visiting in Valparaiso about 
the time we were securing our lecturers. It was hard work 
to get him to promise to help us out. ‘ Why,” he said, “I 
don’t know anything outside of fire-bricks.” ‘ Very well, then,” 
was the reply, “let us put you down for an hour's talk on the 
making of fire-bricks.”” And we did so. 


> 
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After all that has been said to-day in the theatre, and cer- 
tainly after all that has been said so beautifully here this even- 
ing, I could hardly have the audacity to touch upon any of 
these topics. Let me simply tell you, in as brief a time as 
possible, the story of Dr, David Trumbull’s work in Chile, as 
a Christian missionary, because I know the story will be very 
interesting to you. I may say to start with that he was not 
at all the sort of missionary that my friend and brother, the 
rabbi here on my right, has been trying to depict. And when 
I think that Chile has been so fortunate, from her very first 
missionary in 1845, — Dr. David Trumbull, — up to the pres- 
ent time, and compare this fortunate situation in my own 
country with the unfortunate situation to-day in China, with 
all its painful results, I am reminded of that mythical island 
of which Miss Hultin spoke this afternoon. She wondered — 
supposing there were such an island in the midst of the sea, 
where dwelt a people untouched for ages by the so-called civ- 
ilization of the world, but at last discovered — how long the 
civilized Christian people would remain in that island to Chris- 
tianize and civilize it if the fish in its waters were bad and the 
gold in its mines were clay. To the memory of Dr. David 
Trumbull it can truthfully be said that his life was not given 
to the accumulation of material gain ; nor, again, to the stir- 
ring up of strife. He was an American of the right sort. It 
was to the religious welfare of Chile that he was primarily 
devoted. 

He was born in Elizabeth, New Jersey, in 1819. His fam- 
ily was one of the oldest in New England, two of his ancestors 
having come over in the Mayflower. He enjoyed tracing his 
family lineage, and it was a pleasure to hear his happy com- 
ments on some of the facts brought to light touching the 
quaint character of Minister John Robinson, the true Priscilla 
and John of Rowley, and other worthies of his race. His 
great-grandfather, Jonathan Trumbull, whose name gave origin 
to the historical “ Brother Jonathan,” was, as every one knows, 
the constant and trusted friend of Washington. The family 
has given other men of mark to the country, jurists, writers, 
and one of its first historical painters — John Trumbull. 
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Our Doctor Trumbull used to tell this story of “ Brother 
Jonathan,” who, like a great many other wonderful men of 
great executive ability, had married a woman rather nervously 
constructed. One afternoon, upon the return home of 
Brother Jonathan from a caucus, with his head bandaged up 
and leaning on the arm of one of his fellow-citizens, his wife 
met him at the door, exclaiming, “John, oh, John, they’ve 
dashed your brains out!’ “No, Mary, nothing of the sort. 
If I’d had any brains I wouldn’t have gone to that caucus- 
meeting.”” [ Laughter. ] 

Doctor Trumbull entered Yale College and graduated in 
1842; then went to Theological Seminary in Princeton until 
1845, when he went to Chile by sailing-ship, and there re- 
mained until the time of his death. Not a “typical”’ mission- 
ary was he, of the kind we have been hearing so much about 
this evening, but a missionary who went with a heart to do 
great work ; one who, from the very beginning of his reaching 
Chile, made the Chilians his friends, and tried in as modest 
a way as possible to push his own ideas until he could see how 
they were received. As you can well imagine, Chile at that 
time was a very strong Catholic country, dominated by the 
Catholic Church. Here was a man who had come amongst 
them to preach entirely another religion, The priests saw that, 
if they gave him full sway to preach, it meant money out of 
their coffers. I may say in passing that it was only in 1866 
that, by law, the post-office box to the Virgin Mary was abol- 
ished and one source of revenue cut off. When Doctor 
Trumbull finally found, in his early career, that he was baffled 
on all sides, he asked for a bethel-ship, that he might anchor 
in the harbor and hold services for the sailors, with the prom- 
ise that he would not interfere at all with religion on the land. 
The answer was, “ Yes, you can have the ship, but you must 
anchor it off shore.” After this he worked along little by 
little until he obtained permission to build a chapel. This 
was the very first Protestant chapel built on South American 
soil. That little chapel is still standing, as well as the high 
wall that was built all around it. The reason for the require- 
ment of this high wall was so that the religion couldn’t get 
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out. [Laughter.] It is pleasant now to note that in Valparaiso 
alone there are five Protestant churches. 

At the start, much opposition was met. It was to be 
expected in a place where an evangelical church was an offense 
to the public eye. 

In 1849, Doctor Trumbull visited the United States and 
married a New Haven lady, returning to Chile in 1850. 
Doctor and Mrs. Trumbull had, from 1851 to 1856, a school, 
which, as you can well imagine, was often complained of ; 
but the committee of examination commended its Christian 
methods, and the influence of that enterprise is still remem- 
bered. At a very early date, Doctor Trumbull provided 
copies of the Scriptures for as many as he could reach; but 
in 1861 he founded the Valparaiso Bible Society. His 
anxiety to have the Scriptures read and marked, together 
with his broad charity, was such that he joined hands with the 
Rev. Mr. Vaughn, a Roman Catholic prelate, and solicited 
subscriptions to publish a New Testament which the arch- 
bishop could approve. This was done, and many copies were 
sold. 4 

Doctor Trumbull’s work as an earnest yet careful and 
respectful polemicist in Chile cannot be over-estimated. His 
pen was tireless, and when his argument with a high dignitary 
of the Roman Church was conducted in so masterly a manner 
as to silence his opponent, leading men of the country rejoiced 
and congratulated him. 

Time is too brief to name all the labors he engaged in. He 
was on terms.of friendly intercourse with statesmen, and 
wisely braved the cause of liberty, toleration and religious 
equality as few ever have or can. The popular feeling in 
Chile is right in holding the people indebted to him for the 
degree of liberty now enjoyed, 

When ‘the question was first mooted, in 1866, of giving to 
women equal privileges of education with the men, you can 
imagine the commotion. The most sanguine could not possibly 
foresee the attainment of such an end. Doctor Trumbull had 
a good hand in this fight, and, in 1877, President Pinto signed 
the bill by which to-day the women of Chile can enter the 
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University. It has been my privilege to be present when the 
woman has received her diploma side by side with the man! 
We owe that in a large measure to Doctor Trumbull. 

Then came the movement for having all burying-grounds 
non-sectarian. To-day, in all the cemeteries of Chile, you can 
bury the Catholic and the Protestant, the Jew and the heretic ; 
and suicides are not excepted. Then came civil marriage, and 
civil registration of births and deaths. This in 1883. Up to 
that time everything was under the control of the Church, 

In 1886, the first time we had Asiatic cholera in Chile, 
Doctor Trumbull was the first to offer himself to the cause of 
alleviating suffering. It was about that time that he became 
a Chilian citizen. He was well known by sight to the people. 
One poor woman, suffering from the dread disease, on seeing 
him enter the room, cried, “Oh, this evangelist! out with 
him!” Going up to the humble bed, and taking the stricken 
patient’s hand in his own, he said: “ Yes, my daughter, perhaps 
I am an evangelist, but at the same time a Chileno and your 
brother!’’ Could anything be nobler ? 

After years of hard work and untiring devotion to the cause, 
Doctor Trumbull died February 1, 1889, in the seventieth year 
of his age. Never has Valparaiso seen another such funeral 
as his. All came to pay their last tribute. The governor of 
the province, Catholic priests, and a representative from the 
archbishop, all were there. The press of the country was 
unanimous in the opinion that Chile had lost one of her 
benefactors, 

In closing, let me say that he was a man of positive convic- 
tions, yet not of empty ideas. With him, to believe was to 
act, and his convictions were of the positive, aggressive sort. 
He believed in religious freedom in the broadest and truest 
sense of that expression. Religion to him was more than an 
elevated sentiment — it was an experience, a daily force in 
life. 

Such is the story, told in the brief time allotted me, that I 
am able to give of Doctor Trumbull and his noble life and 
work. Let me also pay this tribute to the missionaries who 
are laboring in Chile to-day: such is their reputation for well- 
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doing that were any Chileno asked, “ Do you wish any of the 
American missionaries to leave the country?” the answer 
would be, “On no account, if they are doing the work of 
el Santo, Doctor Trumbull!’ [Applause.] 


THE CHAIRMAN. — We have only one more speaker, and I 
know all who heard him to-day in the Boston Museum will 
want still more to hear him to-night. He comes to us from 
one of the great universities of the country, and it is to these 
higher institutions of learning, I think, that we must look for 
a solution of some of the difficult problems such as we have 
been considering to-night. If. Professor Schmidt speaks to 
us this evening in the same eloquent and instructive way that 
he did this morning, I know we shall find in his words an 
appropriate benediction upon this most happy Festival, which 
I hope will be repeated year after year in the history of our 
Association. I now introduce Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, 
of Cornell University. [Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF PROFESSOR NATHANIEL 
SCHMIDT. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

I am quite sure that you would not like to have me solve 
both of these problems to-night. I do not question my ability 
to solve them [Laughter], but the time is really not sufficient. 
I would like also to pronounce some sort of a benediction, but 
I have “ pigeon-holed”’ about twelve most beautiful speeches 
while I have been waiting here for my chance. I shall use 
them, however, on some other occasion. They will do, for 
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they were not on commerce or missions. I submit that there 
are certain sacred, inalienable rights of post-prandial speech 
which no executive committee, either in Boston or in the out- 
lying districts of the universe, has any business to interfere 
with. An after-dinner speaker talks “about anything he 
pleases. 

The other day, at the Peace Conference at Lake Mohonk, 
I was introduced as an ex-heretic. You can imagine how my 
heart leaped with joy within me! I had supposed I would 
have to go down several fathoms deep into the earth before I 
became an ex-heretic. I trust that as long as I breathe I shall 
never merit that description. We are of no use to the world 
when we are ex-heretics. 

Centripetal Force one day said to his playmate, Centrifugal 
Force, “ What would become of this planet, with all the life 
it bears, if you could have your way? You would swing us 
right off into space, far away from the sun’s heat and light, 
and everything would. die.” 

The playmate answered, “That is all right; you go ahead 
with your business — it is quite necessary; but if I were not 
here to do my work as conscientiously as you do yours, you 
would go quickly into a very hot place.’ [ Laughter. ] 

The fact is that the world needs heretics — bold, out-spoken, 
kind-hearted, persistent, intelligent heretics ; needs them every- 
where, for the very reason that the planet needs the force that 
everlastingly seeks to drive it off on a tangent. The world 
also needs the conservative forces— but there are none of 
them here, and we would better be about oz business, and 
not try to do the other work, because we would not succeed 
at it. We could not be conservatives if we tried to; we ought 
therefore to fill the other great need of the world —that of 
being true, large-hearted, noble, disinterested heretics : hetero- 
dox in religion, heterodox in political economy, heterodox in 
social science, — unconventional, if you please, in a good many 
other things; and not for the sake of being queer, but for the 
a force that shall 


sake of supplying what the world needs, 
do for the development of humanity what that force in Nature's 
life is doing which engenders a variation from the type. There 
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is the force which tries to perpetuate the type, and that is 
necessary ; yet there would be no progress but for the other. 

After I finished my speech at Lake Mohonk, in which I 
proposed that the nations should deal honestly with each other, 
the editor of a great religious weekly turned to me and said, 
« That was a very interesting and a very able speech, but I 
didn’t agree with anything you said.” [Laughter.] He added, 
“ You talked the post-millennium, but you have forgotten that 
men’s natures have to be radically changed for that sort of 
thing.” 

I supposed that the reverend gentleman had in mind that 
period spoken of in the Apocalypse after the thousand years 
are over, when the old dragon is let loose for a short space of 
time to deceive if it be possible even the saints. The saints 
of the religious press, however, are very hard to deceive. 

This talk about the millennium, and about the necessity of 
radically changing man’s nature, is not good sense. There 
isn’t going to be any millennium, I hope ; —if I have anything 
to do with it there won’t be any millennium. We don’t need any 
millennium; we need ideals, but not to realize them, — need 
them just to goad us on. Weare never going to have any rad- 
ical change in human nature, either. Human nature is too good 
to change. All that we need is for the forces already existing 
in every one of us, the forces that work for righteousness, 
to be strengthened, and that will be sufficient for all the 
world’s needs. . 

Some sort of a good time is at hand, when we shall under- 
stand our place and work in the world, accept our lot as lib- 
erals, be willing to be called traitors when our hearts are filled 
with warmest love for our country, have our good called evil, 
be misunderstood,: be crowded out,—and still, patiently, 
smilingly, joyfully, keep our festivals of Free Religion. 
[ Applause. | 
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of the Union. It has the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association. 


II. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of relig- 
ion and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, to 
emphasize the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life, and to 
encourage the organization of local Societies or Free Churches on the basis of Free, 
Spiritual, and Universal Religion. All persons sympathizing with these aims are 
cordially invited to membership. 


III, Membership in this Association shall leave each individual responsible for 
his own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations to other associations ; 
and nothing in the name or Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed as 
limiting membership by any test of speculative opinion or belief,—or as defining the 
position of the Association, collectively considered, with reference to any such opin- 
ion or belief,—or as interfering, in any other way, with that absolute freedom of 
thought and expression which is the natural right of every rational being. Any per- 
son desiring to co-operate with the Association shall be considered a member, with 
full right to speak in its meetings; but an annual contribution of one dollar shall be 
necessary to give him a title to vote, — provided, also, that those thus entitled may at 
any time confer the privilege of voting upon the whole assembly, on questions not 
pertaining to the management of business. 


IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, an Assistant-Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve Directors. They shall 
be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Association; and the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurer shall hold their offices for one year, or 
until their successors be chosen. The Directors shall be chosen for four years, and, 
at the expiration of that term, shall not be eligible for re-election until after two 
years. One-fourth of their number shall be chosen annually; but at the annual 
meeting of 1882, the full number of twelve shall be chosen in sections of three, 
respectively, for one; two, three and four years. The President, Secretary, Treasurer 
and Directors shall together constitute an Executive Committee, intrusted with all 
the business and interests of the Association in the interim of its meetings. They 
shall have power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their number, or in the list 
of Vice-Presidents, between any two annual meetings. Six members of the Executive 
Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


Vv. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the city of Boston 
on Thursday of what is known as “Anniversary Week,” at such place and with such 
sessions as the Executive Committee may appoint, of which at least one month’s 
previous notice shall be publicly given. Other meetings and conventions may be 
called by the Committee, according to their judgment, at such times and places as 
may seem to them desirable. 


VI. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the Association 
by a majority vote of the members present, providing publie notice of the amend- 
ment has been given with the call for the meeting. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


The Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention of the Free Relig- 
ious Association of America was held in Boston, Thursday, 
May 29, and Saturday, May 31, 1902. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


The Annual Business Meeting was held in the south parlor 
of the Parker Memorial Building, Thursday, Mav 29. 

The Secretary called the meeting to order at 4 o’clock, 
announcing that Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the Acting President 
of the Association, had been called temporarily from Boston, 
and that Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, the Honorary President, 
requested that she might be excused from presiding. It 
therefore became neceSsary to elect a chairman /vo tempore, 
and the choice of the meeting fell on Mr. Albert S. Parsons. 

The Secretary read the records of the last Annual Meet- 
ing, and they were declared approved. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary was read by that 
officer, and on motion of Rabbi Charles Fleischer it was 
voted that it be accepted. 

The Treasurer presented his Annual Report,»showing a 
balance on hand of $869.36. It was voted to, accept the 
Report. 

At the request of the meeting the Chairman appointed a 
Committee of three, viz., Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Thomas 
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Wentworth Higginson, and William H. Hamlen, to present 
to the Annual Convention, Saturday, May 31, Resolutions in 
honor of Dr. Lewis G. Janes, the late President of the 
Association. 

The Nominating Committee reported a List of Officers for 
the year 1902-1903, naming the requisite number of candi- 
dates except two of the usual twelve Vice-Presidents, leaving 
these to be nominated at a future meeting of the Board of 
Directors. The Report was accepted, the Secretary was 
instructed to cast one ballot as the choice of the meeting, 
and the persons whose names were presented were therefore 
unanimously elected as the officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year. (See page 4 for List of Officers for 1902- 
1903.) 

The Chairman appointed Mr. John C. Haynes as Auditor 
of the Association for the year 1902-1903. 

The following Resolutions were submitted by Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer. He informed the meeting that they 
were the same that were submitted by their author, Paul 
Revere Frothingham, to the Unitarian Association at its 
Annual Convention May 27, and he urged that they be 
adopted without amendment by the Free Religious Associa- 
tion. 


To the President of the United States and the Two Houses 
of Congress : 

At the annual meeting of the Free Religious Association 
of America, held in Boston, May 29 and 31, 1902, it was 
voted by a majority of the members to offer this proof of 
their deep concern for a just, honorable, and humane settle- 
ment of difficulties with the people of the Philippine Islands. 

It seems to be generally admitted that the cruelties and 
brutalities now known to be practised on both sides are 
almost necessarily incidental to our attempt to subjugate a 
people in another stage of development, whose struggle for 
independence has been arrested by our arms, who have never 
felt it to be their interest or duty to acknowledge allegiance 
to our government, and who are obliged to regard us as 
foreigners and invaders. The testimony of our civil and 
military authorities seems to show that no considerable or 
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influential number of islanders will ever accept American 
sovereignty unless compelled to by the heavy hand. 

We believe the people of the United States do not wish 
the Filipinos for citizens of the United States, and cannot 
afford to hold them as vassals; that protracted military 
occupancy must be alike depressive to them and burdensome 
to ourselves ; that, while they can never be reconciled to our 
dominion, they do desire our friendship, and would welcome 
our assistance in the establishment of order and government, 
and would make any reasonable concessions to secure our 
protection against encroachment. We believe there need be 
no conflict between their rights or duties and our own, and 
that even self-interest points in the direction of a policy 
similar to that which we have honorably pursued with Cuba. 

With generous allowance for all the undoubted embarrass- 
ments of the situation, without criticism or reflections upon 
those who are called to deal with the situation in council or 
in the field, without passion, prejudice, or partisanship, 
remembering that magnanimity is becoming to the strong 
when dealing with the weak, and aiming only at the end 
of that righteousness which exalteth the nation, we respect- 
fully pray the President and the Congress of the United 
States to take such prompt and efficient measures as may 
replace the present measure of coercion with a policy of 
conciliation and good will. And we pledge our support to 
the President in his desire to secure for the people of the 
Philippine Islands self-government after the fashion of really 
free nations. 


Mr. John C, Haynes spoke in opposition to the adoption 
of these Resolutions. He thought that the Administration 
should be encouraged to continue its efforts to pacify and 
educate the people of the Philippine Islands, and he was 
confident that the good already accomplished would be 
followed by further benefits, whereas the Resolutions as 
presented implied a censure which he felt to be unjust. 
He favored as a substitute the Resolutions as amended and 
adopted by the Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Richard P. Hallowell, while accepting the Resolutions 
as true in statement, thought the adoption of them not 
within the scope of the object and purpose of. the Free 
Religious Association. 
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Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney expressed herself as holding the 
opinion that the limits prescribed by its Constitution debar 
the Association as a body from pronouncing on the question 
involved in the Resolutions. 

Miss Carolina H. Huidobro considered the tone of the 
Resolutions as altogether too mild. Under her own roof, 
from Filipinos whose testimony she felt sure could not be 
doubted, she had heard tales of oppression and cruelty that 
made her desire a most vigorous protest against the present 
conduct of affairs in the Philippine Islands. 

Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson said that he had 
always opposed the introduction of political questions into 
the meetings of the Association, but said that the present 
might be the proper time to break the custom; and he stated 
that if the Resolutions were put to vote he should vote for 
them. : 

The following Resolutions prepared by Mr. Albert S. 
Parsons, who, when he came to the meeting, did not expect 
to be called to the chair, were presented in the name of their 
author by Rabbi Charles Fleischer, as a substitute for the set 
already under consideration. 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, at its 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 

Resolved, That we demand the abandonment of the present 
policy of the United States in the Philippine Islands which 
has been the cause, among innumerable evils, of the betrayal 
of American soldiers into the commission of brutalities here- 
tofore unknown to the Army of the United States; and the 
substitution of 2 policy of conciliation, coupled with the definite 
recognition of the independence of the Filipinos. 

In demanding independence for the Filipinos we deplore 
the claim that it should be conditioned upon their ability to 
maintain a government after the manner of free nations, which 
may so easily be made a pretext for maintaining permanent 
sovereignty over them, 

We claim that the United States has no right to require of 
them any particular form of government; the worst of their 
own choosing is better for them than the best which may be 
imposed upon them. 

We desire to express a grateful acknowledgement of the 
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patriotic services of those citizens in public and private life 
who are maintaining the cause of constitutional liberty in 
America and of the rights of humanity here and elsewhere. 


Mr. Frothingham offered a few remarks in defense of the 
Resolutions prepared by himself. He disclaimed the inten- 
tion of criticizing any man or body of men, and he was 
surprised that such should be the chief construction put upon 
his words. He realized the obstacles and perplexities that 
lay in the path of the Administration, among whose friends 
and helpers he desired to be classed rather than among its 
critics. Nothing seemed a more imperative duty than to spur 
on and hearten the Administration toward the wiser and 
nobler course which the Resolutions sought to commend. 
As amended by the Unitarian Association only a mutilated 
remnant of these Resolutions was left for adoption, and he 
urged that they be passed by the Free Religious Association 
without alteration or abridgment. 

Rabbi Charles Fleischer, Mr. James H. West, Mr. J. A. J. 
Wilcox, Mr. Alonzo Rothschild, Mr. T. W. Curtis, Rev. J. W. 
Roberts, and others, spoke on the subject, some favoring 
the Frothingham and others the Parsons Resolutions. The 
debate was conducted in good spirit throughout, and was 
prolonged beyond the usual hour of adjournment. When the 
Secretary called for the previous question many had been 
obliged to leave the hall. A standing vote of two to one 
in favor of the Resolutions offered by Mr. Frothingham 
resulted in their adoption. 

The Chairman appointed, as the Nominating Committee 
for the year 1902-1903, George W. Stevens, Richard P. 
Hallowell, John C. Haynes, Edward A. Filene, and Rebecca 
R. Joslin. 

Adjourned till 10 o’clock a. M., Saturday, May 31, at 


Tremont Temple. 
WiLiiaAM H. HAMLEN, 


Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 1901-10902: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from last year’s account . $1435.78 
Membership-fees . : 135.00 
Contributions at Convention 22.58 
Legacy of Miss Matilda Goddard 200.00 
Sale of Annual Reports 3.25 
Receipts from Festival . ‘ 124.75 
Interest ; 17.44 
$1938.80 
EXPENSES. 

Rent of Boston Museum . 75:00 
Advertising . 62.80 
Speakers’ expenses 94.00 
Miscellaneous printing : 79-37 
Printing and mailing Annual Renores 4 255.76 
Appropriation for Buffalo meetings 150.00 
Memorial volume to Dr. Lewis G. Janes 100.00 
Contribution to work of Parker Memorial 25.00 
Expenses of Festival . 107.00 
De Silva Sign Co. . 10.85 
President’s expenses cee ARG 17.16 
Secretary’s expenses for postage, etc. . 10.00 
Treasurer’s expenses for postage, etc. 7-50 
Reporting Convention ‘ 70.00 
Flowers for Doctor Janes’s fuearal 5-00 
é $1069.44 

balance on hand . : 869.36 

$1938.80 
[Signed] J. A. J. WiLcox, Zreasurer. 


Boston, May 28, 1902. 


I have examined the foregoing account, and find it correct and properly 


vouched. 
[Signed] 


JoHNn C. HAYNES, Auditor. 
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SECRETARY'S. REPORT, "1902: 


Mr. President, and Members of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion : — 

The report of the doings of the Association for the year 
just ended must be necessarily a brief one. Since our last 
Annual Meeting we have held one public meeting and three 
meetings of the Board of Directors. The public meeting 
was called in response to the invitation of the Congress of 
Religion mentioned in the Annual Report of a year ago. It 
was convened at Buffalo, New York, July 1, during the con- 
tinuance of the National Exposition in that city. The gen- 
eral subject for the day was “The Outlook for Religious 
Freedom in the Present World-Crisis,” with special topics and 
speakers as follows : * 


MORNING SESSION, held in the “Church of Our 
Father.” 

1. Address by Dr. Lewis G. Janes. Sudject: “‘The Free 
Religious Association: Its History and Aims.” 

2. Address by J. T. SuNDERLAND, of Toronto, Canada. 
Subject: “Force vs. Freedom and Love in Religious 
Propaganda.” 

3. Address by Mr. SHEHADI ABD-ALLAH SHEHADI, of Syria. 
Subject: “The Right Method of Spreading Christian 
Civilization; and, Cornelius Van Dyck, the Ideal 
Missionary.” 

4. Closing Remarks, by Rev. JenKiIn Lioyp JoNEs, of 
Chicago. 

EVENING SESSION, held in “Temple Beth Zion.”’ 
Presiding Officer, Dr. Lewis G. JANEs. 

Address by Prof. NaTHANIEL Scumipt, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Swédject: «Academic Freedom.” 


Owing to the intensely hot weather, the day being one of 
the hottest ever known in Buffalo, together with the varied 
attractions of the Exposition, the audiences were smaller than 


* The addresses have been published in pamphlet-form, in connection with 
the Report of the Congress of Religion, and may be obtained of Unity Pub- 
lishing Co., 3939 Langley Avenue, Chicago. 
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had been expected ; but those who attended listened to able 
addresses and speakers, and testimony is on record that 
the occasion was one of mutual help, profit, and encourage- 
ment. 

The success that attended our last Annual Convention 
aroused hopes and expectations that the year 1901-1902 
would be one of marked activity on the part of the Associa- 
tion, and certain plans were proposed which it was thought 
would be adopted and acted upon during the autumn and 
winter ; but these hopes and expectations were succeeded by 
sorrow and disappointment when word was received of the 
death of our beloved President, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, which 
event occurred at Greenacre, in the town of Eliot, Maine, 
September 4. To a few of Doctor Janes’s intimate friends 
and associates it was known a year ago that he was not in his 
usual health; yet none the less, to these as well as to those 
who knew him less intimately, the news of his death came as 
a shock wholly unexpected. Throughout the summer he 
superintended his Greenacre School of Comparative Religion, 
and not until the term had closed did he yield to the disease 
whose fatal grasp he was obliged then to acknowledge. 
Whether he might have regained health and strength had his 
cares been lighter, or if he had spent the summer in relaxa- 
tion from labor, it is futile now to inquire. To the last he 
maintained his wonted serenity of mind and manner and an 
unabated solicitude for the causes in which he had been en- 
gaged. His love of family and friends, and of life itself, was 
strong and true. Gladly would he have seen the years come 
and go before ‘taking off the armor, for he felt that he had 
much to do; yet fearlessly, and without repining, he watched 
the approach of death, and passed calmly and contentedly to 
his reward. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors held November 
15 it was announced that the Brooklyn Ethical Association, 
of which Doctor Janes was the founder, he being also its 
President for the fifteen years prior to his becoming a resident 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, would welcome the co-operation 
of the Free Religious Association in preparing and publishing 
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in his honor a memorial volume. The proposition received 
immediate and unqualified approval. By vote of the meeting 
one hundred dollars was appropriated from the treasury 
towards the expense of the work, and Mrs. Cheney and 
Messrs. Hamlen and West were appointed a committee to 
superintend the interests of the Association therein. Later, 
Mrs. Ole Bull, of Cambridge, a member of our Association, 
expressed her interest in the movement, and gave generously 
towards the publication of the volume. It was issued in 
March, and has been cordially received by a large number of 
Doctor Janes’s friends and admirers. It contains the addresses 
made at the funeral service held at Greenacre, September 6, 
a report of the memorial service held at the Studio House, 
Cambridge, September 8, the discourse delivered October 27 
in the Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, New York, by 
the Rev. John W. Chadwick, in commemoration of “Two 
Friends and Helpers, John Fiske and Lewis G. Janes,” 
together. with tributes from men and women eminent in 
various walks of life, all of whom offer glad testimony to the 
worth of the man and his work. The number of contributors 
to the contents of the volume is sixty. The book itself, in 
style, in arrangement of matter, and in its illustrations, merits 
high commendation. The dedication page reads as follows : 


TO 
THE KNOWN AND UNKNOWN FRIENDS OF 
DOCTOR JANES IN ALL LANDS 


TO 
THOSE WHOSE KINDNESS BOTH BY WORD AND DEED HAS 
HELPED TO MAKE THIS VOLUME IN SOME 
DEGREE WORTHY OF ITS SUBJECT 


TO 
THOSE WHO WERE NEAREST AND DEAREST IN HIS LOVE 
AND WHO NEVER FOUND THAT LOVE WANTING 


ABOVE ALL 
TO THE SACRED MEMORY OF 
A LOYAL SOUL 


This Tribute of the Dpirit 


IS DEDICATED 
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A copy of the volume has been sent gvatis to every 
member of the Association. In response, your Secretary 
has received letters which, if time permitted, he would like 
to present on this occasion, wherein the writers express their 
appreciation of the gift and of the man whom the volume 
seeks to honor. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors held November 
15 the subject of choosing a new President was introduced, 
and the names of seventeen persons who for many years have 
been identified with the Free Religious movement were 
presented as possible candidates. A Nominating Committee 
composed of Mr. Albert S. Parsons, Mr. Richard P. Hallowell, 
and Mr. George W. Stevens was appointed, and they were 
instructed to consider the seventeen names presented, together 
with other names that might occur to them. The report of 
this Committee was made at the next meeting of the Board, 
held March 18. In it they advised that two candidates be ac- 
cepted by the meeting — one to fill the office of “ Honorary” 
and the other that of « Acting” President of the Association, 
and tendered the names of Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney and Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead for the respective offices. Because of her 
identification with the Association from the time of its organ- 
ization in 1867, and of her constant and unwearied efforts in 
its behalf, they had thought to present Mrs. Cheney as the 
sole candidate; but fearing that the duties of the full position 
might at this time weigh too heavily upon her they now sought 
to confer upon her the honorary title only. 

The report of the Committee was accepted, and the ballot- 
ing that followed resulted in the election of Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney to the office of Honorary President, and of Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead to the office of Acting President of the Association. 
The Committee reported that in asking Mr. Mead to accept 
the position of Acting President they were making demands 
upon the time and energies of a man already devoted to con- 
stant and manifold labors, which allow him but little leisure. 
His generous assent to their solicitations, which, in his letter 
of acceptance, he construed “less as an invitation than 
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as a summons to duty,” was therefore the more highly 
appreciated, 

The last meeting of the Board of Directors was held April 
I, with President Mead in the chair. It was called to con- 
sider ways and means for the approaching Annual Convention ; 
and after a conference regarding appropriate subjects and 
speakers several committees were appointed to superintend 
the necessary arrangements. Our Conventions have been 
held hitherto on the last Friday in May, but inasmuch as 
Memorial Day falls this year on that date it has been thought 
best to appoint Saturday, May 31, as our day of assembling. 
It is earnestly hoped that by this change of date we shall not 
fail to attract the large audiences that in previous years have 
attended our Conventions. 

At our last Annual Meeting Professor Joseph Le Conte, 
of the University of California, was elected a Vice-President 
of the Association. From correspondence which passed _ be- 
tween him and Doctor Janes at that time it was expected that 
he would be heard frequently on our platform, and that in other 
ways he would become a valuable helper of our movement. 
His death, which occurred July 6, in his seventy-eighth 
year, made void these expectations. He was a Southerner by 
birth, a Huguenot by descent. Geolology, zodlogy, evolution, 
and philosophy were the subjects to which he was chiefly 
devoted, and in each of these branches he attained eminence. 
His personality called forth the affection of students and 
teachers, and he was spoken of as the “ best-loved professor 
in the State University faculty.’’ In 1868 he went to Califor- 
nia, where he wrote most of his works. His death was the 
occasion of many editorials and comments in the leading 
journals of the country, in which the man and his scholarship 
were highly eulogized. 

Dr. Marie Zakrzewski, who died at Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
May 12, aged seventy-three years, was a warm-hearted friend 
of our Association. During its early years she was a 
frequent attendant and sometimes a speaker at our meetings. 

» She was present a year ago at our Festival at the Quincy 
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House. She was born in Berlin, Germany, in 1831. In 1853 
she came to America. Her strong desire was to obtain an 
education in all that pertained to medical science, in order 
that she might the better help mankind, especially the mem- 
bers of her own sex. Through prejudice, detraction, and 
other hindrances, she strove to attain her purpose, and, over- 
coming all obstacles, she became one of the pioneer women 
physicians of the country. She founded the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, and for nearly forty years 
was one of its directors and physicians. She attached to 
herself in bonds of admiration and friendship an ever increas- 
ing circle of acquaintances, by whom she is remembered as 
the embodiment of integrity, compassion, and helpfulness. 

Our stock of publications, apart from the surplus copies of 
the last Annual Report, remains in about the condition that 
was reported a year ago. Once again your Secretary is 
prompted to repeat that it contains much that is valuable, and 
that some plan of free distribution of the publications should 
be devised, whereby our literature would be disseminated in , 
new fields. 

The state of our treasury has enabled us to meet with 
promptness all claims made upon it during the year; yet the 
admonition, given in the previous report of the Secretary, 
that there should be a curtailment of our expenses seems at 
this time to be more urgent than ever before. 

The need of a regular place of meeting, to be controlled by 
the Association, has been felt frequently during the year. 
Without permanent headquarters we are obliged to depend 
upon the hospitality of other societies, and, although we have 
been generously treated in this respect, still the acceptance 
of the favor implies a dependence that we should endeavor to 
abolish. Should any new friend of the Association attempt 
to call on us, he would be surprised and pained to learn that 
even the name of the Free Religious Association is not found 
in the City Directory. This is hardly in keeping with its 
rank and influence and its ability to provide a meeting-place 
of its own. 
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The brief sketch of the year’s work given in this report 
shows that but little has been attempted or performed except 
the definite duties prescribed by our Constitution. To be 
able to review a season of greater activity would be, it goes 
without saying, gratifying to all of our members; yet no 
apology seems necessary for the short record that we present. 
The little that we have undertaken has been carefully planned 
and successfully accomplished, and should the Association 
decide in the future to enter on a wider work we trust that 
the same approval may be passed upon its efforts. 


WILLIAM H. HAMLEn, 
Secretary. 


Thirty-fifth Annual Convention. 


The Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Saturday, May 31, 1902. 

The morning session opened at 10 o'clock, with a large 
attendance, President Edwin D. Mead in the chair. 


OPENING ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

One of the main objects of the Free Religious Association, 
as defined in its Constitution, is “ to emphasize the supremacy 
of practical morality in all the relations of life.” That 
definition of purpose found its way into the Constitution at 
the behest of men in earnest; it was impossible that this 
Association, founded when it was and founded by the men 
who did found it, should not have such a definition. The 
Association was founded at the close of the great storm and 
stress of the Civil War and of the anti-slavery conflict. 
Many of the men and women who founded it had been 
responsible in‘those movements and had been active members 
of the Transcendental movement here in New England. We 
think of Emerson and Wasson and Weiss and Bartol and 
Higginson, of Mrs. Cheney, our Honorary President, and 
of Julia Ward Howe, in connection with those early days. 
The political relation was viewed from the beginning by 
the founders of the Free Religious Association as one of 
those fundamental relations of life which religion itself must 
not neglect, — which religion must altogether inspire and 
inform. 
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As one turns the pages of the early annual reports of the 
Association one is impressed by the large degree of attention, 
and by the noble character of the attention, that was paid to 
social and political reform. One remembers the noble speech 
made here by Wendell Phillips, with the splendid Calvinism — 
that Calvinism which viewed this world as a battle between 
good and _ evil—which inspired almost all that Wendell 
Phillips did. I have read the address of Wasson given in one 
of those early Conventions, in which he said that religion, 
while striving ever to lift man to spiritual inspirations, must 
remember always its imperative duty and obligation to labor 
and wages, to common capital, to health and houses, to civil 
rights, and to law. I remember the address given by Mrs. 
Cheney which stands preserved in the volume upon ‘‘ Freedom 
and Fellowship in Keligion”’ which the Association published 
upon religion in its relation to philanthropy and reform. Said 
Mrs. Cheney, from the Free Religious platform, “The mere 
statement of the subject is the argument. How can religion 
be dissociated from life and its practical affairs?” “ Relig- 
ion as a Social Force”’ was the title under which her address 
appeared in your volume. I remember the noble utterance 
of John Weiss upon the true relation of Church and State. 
I remember that it was from your platform that Colonel 
Higginson said that the test of religion is the degree in 
which it brings men into sympathy with all the world. 

This social and political and religious obligation to human- 
ity has been a consciousness which has inspired this Associa- 
tion from the time of its great founders until the present 
time. 

We cannot forget, as we meet here to-day, that one is absent 
who was present here last year and conducted your delibera- 
tions. There was no man who has been connected with this 
Association from the beginning who has been worthier of our 
love or who has received it in larger measure. ‘I have been 
accustomed,” says Colonel Higginson in his brief tribute in 
the memorial volume upon Doctor Janes which has been pub- 
lished, — ‘‘I have been accustomed to regard Doctor Janes as 
the most wholly stainless man I knew. . . . He was eminently 
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built for usefulness.” It was to bring the power of this 
Association, to bring its religious inspiration, to bear upon 
practical affairs, upon social life and upon politics, that Doctor 
Janes’s dearest efforts, the efforts which he accounted most 
important, were directed. 

I have in mind the tribute paid to Doctor Janes by our 
Honorary President. In that tribute the point which Mrs. 
Cheney emphasizes is the degree in which Doctor Janes 
felt that it was the duty of this Association to transform 
social and political life by religious ideals. You will re- 
member the program of the last Convention of this Associa- 
tion, which he arranged and which he conducted. You will 
remember that the afternoon here last year was devoted 
to “The Ethics of Race Relationship.’ That is one of 
the commanding subjects which we have to study to-day, as 
we survey our relations to the world. You will remember, 
those of you who were present, that his opening address was 
upon “ The New Century from the View-point of Free Relig- 
ion,” and that it was the great vistas into better national life 
and nobler international relations that commanded his atten- 
tion and which he chiefly emphasized to you here. 

And all this, the things for which our late President stood, 
the things for which Colonel Higginson, his predecessor, 
stood, the things defined by the venerated leaders of this 
Association at the beginning, — this emphasis upon political 
things, —are alla part, a prophecy, of that movement which 
is going on, and which, perhaps, might be stated extremely 
as a passage from the dispensation of the Church to the 
dispensation of the Commonwealth. Many of you will re- 
member the title of the book by Mulford, one of the most 
philosophical of all modern American Churchmen, “The 
Republic of God.” It was as aiming at the Republic of God 
that he defined Christianity, and he insisted that Christianity, 
as differentiated from early religions, —and this fact in the 
differentiation indicated the movement of thought in this 
world, —that Christianity was a more social and _ political 
religion ; that, in the sense in which other great religions have 
been religions, it was not a religion at all; it was a great 
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new social ideal, an ideal of the proper relations of men to 
men in human society, that Christianity was; and that that 
principle of interpretation was necessary to the understanding 
of its foundation and of its development — the bringing about 
in this world a Republic of God. : 

And it is truly coming about that to-day the citizen feels 
his responsibility to mankind, feels his religious duty, in as 
deep and true a way as the Churchman used to feel the same 
as Churchman; and in all manner of ways concerns which 
used to be considered peculiarly the function of the Church 
are being organized and taken up by other institutions and 
other organizations. The great matters of temperance, of 
the care for the poor, of the care for the criminal, the great 
correctional and disciplinary and relieving efforts of society, 
are finding their separate organizations all through the State ; 
these strictly moral and disciplinary efforts are finding larger 
place all through human society. 

It was said to me the other day, by one of the members of 
that same Church which Doctor Mulford so nobly represented, 
that it sometimes seemed to him as if the Church which was 
turning over to other organizations and institutions the func- 
tions of the Good Samaritan which were so long peculiarly 
and exclusively her functions was in great danger of turning 
over to other organizations her prophetic function also. I 
am glad that it is not quite so true as the misgivings of this 
Churchman prophesied, although the danger has latterly 
seemed great. I am glad that all through this country to-day 
the Church does seem to be finding its tongue; that we are 
finding that there are more prophets in the Church than in 
these dark days we have believed. But it is true that the 
Commonwealth, that the Republic, that political society, must 
from now on be construed and defined in a more moral way, 
in a more spiritual and religious way, than ever before. That 
religious construction was placed upon the State by our fathers 
at the beginning. That was the construction which John 
Calvin placed upon the State. They study John Calvin to 
poor purpose who simply study his Institutes of Religion and 
do not study his Republic of Geneva, —who do not know 
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that John Calvin and the Puritans of Holland and Scotland 
and England and New England viewed Church and State as 
instrumentalities alike for the promotion, for the establishment, 
of the kingdom of God, and that it was their duty to make 
the Republic of Geneva, to make the town of Boston, the 
reflection of eternal law and of God’s purpose in the world. 

It was as commanded by great ideals, as sensible of a 
high and peculiar responsibility among the nations of the 
world, that this Republic was born and launched upon its 
activity. There is something splendid in the impulse which 
we feel amidst all that is crude and unformed and often 
boastful and sometimes vulgar — there is an immense inspira- 
tion and impulse in going back to a hundred years ago and 
feeling the high inspiration and responsibilities which were 
felt by Jefferson and his great contemporaries. They felt 
that this American Republic had been born to revolutionize 
the world. They felt, almost, that it was coming in a torrent. 
They felt that the days of armies and wars and bad political 
economy were over, and that a great era of peace and brother- 
hood was, largely through their initiative and their impulse, to 
spread all over the world. And to a large degree I hold that 
that great dream has been realized. I hold that this Republic, 
in these hundred years which have followed the time of 
Jefferson, has been pre-eminently the great world power, the 
great leader among the nations. The Americanization of the 
world which has been going on and is going on has been and. 
is one of the stupendous facts in history. 

I think that those of us who are-in it hardly realize its 
extent and its grandeur. What has America done for the 
world in this century? She has prescribed to almost every 
new nation, and she has prescribed to many of the old 
nations, what their constitutions should be. She has pre- 
scribed it even to almost all the new colonies or dependencies 
or states of the British Empire. It has not been after old 
England that Canada and Australia and New Zealand and 
the Cape have modeled their constitutions, but after the con- 
stitution, essentially, which was struck out here a hundred 
years ago. I remember that when Sir George Gray, that 
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greatest of all British colonial administrators, went back in 
triumph after his brilliant career in New Zealand and Cape 
Colony to the scene of his early services in Australia, in 
urging the people of Australia to end that final bit of depend- 
ence which was chiefly marked by the receiving of governors 
sent out from London, he asked them whether, in any great 
exigency that was ever likely to arise in Australia, a governor 
sent from London was likely to be so equal to the occasion as 
the President, Abraham Lincoln, elected by the United States 
in 1860. 

It is such appeals as that that the progressive thinkers of 
the English colonies have made in the past century and are 
making at this time. America, I say, has set the model for 
the constitutions of the world. The influences radiating 
from America have done more than any other influences to 
honeycomb the nations of the world with democratic ideals 
and democratic aspirations. America has prescribed to the 
world, and the world is obeying the prescription, the true 
relations of Church and State, of religion and politics, in their 
organization. America has by her great example and by her 
doctrine brought the nations of the world to the public school 
system, to the education of all the people by the people ; and 
America has been in the past century the great power for 
peace, rebuking by her example and her teaching the system 
of costly armaments and pointing to a more excellent way. 

These are the ways in which America has proved herself a 
world power and has proved herself, I say, in this century the 
greatest of world powers. All thinking men in England, in 
Germany, in Switzerland and France have seen this. This is 
written in the great books. And yet there are Americans 
with souls so poor that they never discovered until Spanish 
ships were sunk at Santiago or Manila that America was a 
world power at all. This power to sink ships, this power to 
bring big guns to bear, this power of force —that seemed to 
these men to make America truly a world power. I do not 
deny the useful function at times of guns in the world; I do 
not deny a proper place to physical force. But I do say 
that when the American, in the face of his great history, 
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neglects these immense political and educational and religious 
influences, which in the century have gone so far to transform 
the world, to dwell upon exhibitions like these which have 
riveted the attention of men peculiarly in these last years — 
I say that when he does this he holds his great birthright 
cheap and he has never realized the actual accomplishments, 
the actual possibilities and the great responsibilities of America 
in the world. (Applause.) 

This appeal to physical force, this construction of great 
gunboats, this maintenance of large armies, warrings, and 
conquests, the subjugation of weak by strong in the world — 
these are not new things, my friends; these are the hoary old 
things of this world; these are things as hoary as history. 
The great new thing in the world for which America stands 
and has stood is the idea of bringing moral and spiritual 
influences to bear in politics and in the international relations" 
of men. We recognize the good, I trust, such good as there 
is —and there is good — that is somehow, though in ways so 
sad compared with what so easily might have been, emerging 
from these troublous times, where motives have been so mixed, 
where issues have been so momentous, and where mén’s lines 
have been so confused. In spite of all that is bad, in spite of 
all that is to be condemned in these things into which we have 
been betrayed, there are new opportunities open to us in 
which we must all rejoice. I rejoice at the opportunities for 
good which are open to us to-day in Cuba. I returned last 
night from the arbitration conference at Lake Mohonk ; and 
the most stimulating thing at Lake Mohonk was not any 
speech made there, although good speeches were made there 
—not that, but the spectacle of three-score Cuban girls 
attending the normal school at New Paltz, beside Lake 
Mohonk, fitting themselves to go back to teach the boys and 
girls of Cuba. (Applause.) I remember that splendid exhibi- 
tion here two years ago, when the hundreds of Cuban teachers 
came to prepare themselves within the walls of Harvard for 
similar work in that lberated island. These are the things 
which open up to us the possibilities of a true moral and 
educational influence. I rejoice at the vistas which are open 
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to us for educational effort in the Philippine Islands. The 
most impressive thing concerning all those efforts is the fact 
of the readiness of this simple people, even in the midst of 
war and cruelest subjugation —the readiness of this simple 
people to welcome us with docility and gladness in such edu- 
cational and benevolent efforts as we are there putting forth. 
It proves, oh, so pathetically, it proves, as another has said, 
that what they wanted was books when we gave them bullets. 
I believe there is a resolve going up all over this American 
nation to-day, among religious men, among good citizens, that 
the kind hand shall supersede the savage hand, that these 
educational influences — possible, all of them, without warrings 
or conquests — shall have the reinforcement of all that is best 
and strongest in America; that the constructive way shall 
take the place of the way of destruction. (Applause.) 

A world power — yes, my friends, but what kind of power ? 
There is no virtue in the simple fact of power. Power may 
be the mest brutal thing in all this world. But the moral 
power, the power of ideals, the missionary impulse, the hand 
that liberates and uplifts—these are the things for which 
America has stood and the things for which America proposes 
to stand in the future. 

We recognize the solemnity of the issues among which we 
stand. We recognize the difficulty and the complexity of the 
responsibilities which men in office have to bear. There is 
a willingness, there is a determination, among the American 
people patiently to support all efforts on the part of those in 
power in helping us toa moral and truly American solution of 
these great problems. But there is a deep resolution, growing 
deeper, swelling up more widely, all over the country, that 
America shall not sink back into the hoary old methods of the 
past; that the temptations of our prosperity and of material 
things shall not be permitted to swerve us from the great 
purpose to which we have been called; that America shall 
continue, as she has been in the century which has passed, 
the leader of the nations, the greatest of world powers be- 
cause truly the most democratic and fraternal and liberative 
of world powers ; and that, shaking off all trammels, she shall 
advance to ever great and greater things. 
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With that feeling we have come together here to-day, 
seriously to consider the ideals and duties of this Republic, 
and highly to resolve that that civilization, that those insti- 
tutions, that those great charges which have come to us from 
the fathers, that the torch which has come to us from them, 
shall pass on from our hands not dimmed and not suffering 
because in the course of progress it has come to our hands. 
(Applause. ) 


THE PRESIDENT. —It is to Doctor Janes that all our 
thoughts go to-day, and whom we all join in mourning. The 
Directors of the Association have prepared resolutions of 
tribute to his memory, and those resolutions will be read by 
the Secretary of the Association. 


Secretary Hamlen read the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, The life and labors of our beloved late President, 
Dr. Lewis G. Janes, have been brought to a close since our 
last Annual Convention, we, the members of the Free Relig- 
ious Association of America, in Convention assembled, desir- 
ing to express our sorrow for the bereavement, and our appre- 
ciation of his character and his services, do unanimously adopt 
these Resolutions : 

Resolved, That we recall with pride and satisfaction Doctor 
Janes’s strong moral nature, the clearness and the vigor of his 
intellect, the beauty of his character, the loftiness of his aims 
and purposes, his capacity for forming and retaining friend- 
ships, his, enthusiasm for all good causes, and his courage in 
accepting and defending whatever he believed to be right. 

Resolved, That the services rendered by Doctor Janes in 
behalf of education, philanthropy, religion, and literature, and 
especially his untiring devotion to this Association for thirty- 
five years, first as a layman and latterly as its President, have 
laid upon us a lasting debt of gratitude. 
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Resolved, Vhat the unfailing example which Doctor Janes 
presented of adherence to high ideals both in private and 
public councils is now among our priceless memories, and 
shall remain a constant incentive to us to perfect the work in 
which we are engaged. 

Resolved, That to his wife and children, to whom he was 
united in bonds of closest endearment, we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy ; remembering, also, the large circle of kinsmen, 
friends, and acquaintances who mourn his departure from 
life. 

These sentiments we sincerely and fraternally resolve, 
adding : 


<< God rest his gallant spirit! Give him peace ! 
And crown his brows with amaranth, and set 
The saintly palm-branch in his strong right hand. 
Amid the conquering rulers of the skies 
Give him high place forever. Let him walk 
O’er meads of brightest asphodel, and be 
Where dwell the single-hearted and the wise, 
Men like himself, severely, simply good, 
_ Who scorned to be ambitious — scorned the snares 
~ Of office, station, rank ; but stood sublime 
In natural greatness.’ 


The following notice was given by the Treasurer of the 
Association, Mr. Wilcox. 


THE TREASURER. — Ladies and Gentlemen: Membership 
in the Free Religious Association is the very simple matter 
of recording your name, with the contribution of one dollar, 
the annual membership-fee. In return, you receive the satis- 
faction of doing a good thing —of promoting a good work ; 
and also the published verbatim Report of the Convention 
and Festival, with any other publications which the Associa- 
tion may from time to time issue. At the same time it is 
hoped that you will be so impressed with the value of this 
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Association, with its earnestness of purpose, and with the 
fact that it has done and is doing a:real work for the good of 
the people generally, that you will be inclined to make con- 
tributions not restricted to this one dollar annual membership- 
fee, but to do more than that, that it may have the funds to 
carry on its good work. 


Tue PresipENt. —I would give notice that a memorial 
volume in honor of Doctor Janes has been published by the 
Association and that copies can be procured here to-day of 
the Secretary. This volume, I would say for those who do 
not procure it to-day, is published by our fellow-member, Mr. 
James H. West, and may be had for $1.00 by addressing him 
at 79 Milk Street, Boston. 


[INTRODUCTION OF PRESIDENT SCHURMAN, 
BY PRESIDENT MEaD.] 


I believe that much of what we deplore in the political life 
of England and of America to-day is due to a false philosophy. 
We have been living, during almost half a century now, in 
the midst of the controversy over the doctrine of evolution. 
I consider it a capital misfortune that that great doctrine, 
which science approves and which is so fruitful of benefit to 
every department of thought and life, came into the world 
allied for the most part with what seems to me an in- 
adequate and a dangerous philosophy, a philosophy which 
moves merely in the realm of efficient cause. These great 
phrases about “the survival of the fittest” and the rest have 
been interpreted again and again in a way that has prejudiced 
the world, because allied with such a philosophy. I believe 
that, because of this, the net results up to date for religion 
itself of the doctrine of evolution have been quite as much bad 
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as good. It is only now, when the doctrine of evolution, when 
the ethics associated with that doctrine, come to be interpreted 
in the light of a philosophy which satisfies the poetical and 
religious demands of the human mind that the doctrine has 
its just application and will do its true good. At the very be- 
ginning of his life our speaker of to-day saw that fact. His 
life in the whole realm of thought has been the bringing 
to bear of a true philosophy upon religion, upon ethics, upon 
science, and upon politics. 

I heard John Morley say last summer that he felt that the 
trouble in England is a trouble which goes very deep; that 
there must be an ethical and philosophical regeneration of 
England before England will see the politics which she needs. 
It is because President Schurman has stood for a profound 
and true philosophy, which he has brought to bear upon the 
practical politics of the time and upon the issues which have 
so lamentably puzzled ordinary men, that he has finally clar- 
ified these issues. He has done more, I think, than perhaps 
any other in this latest time —certainly done it more influ- 
entially —to point out the true way for the future which now 
confronts us, because of this philosophy, which he uttered so 
strongly and truly at the beginning of his intellectual and 
public life. 

It is because of this that we have invited him here to-day, 


wishing that this subject should be treated, not with prejudice 
or passion or superficiality, but in a way that would bring 
home.to us the solemn issues of the hour, with the great 
ideals which are placed before the American Republic, and 
the Republic’s commanding duties. I have the honor of 
presenting President Schurman, of Cornell University. (Long 
applause.) 
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ADDRESS BY JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN Sigs. 
PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSIia@ 


THE IDEALS AND DUTIES OF THE REPUBEIC: 


Mr. President : — 

When you invited me to speak at this Annual Convention 
of the Free Religious Association I felt a necessity laid upon 
me to decline your flattering proposal. For the president of 
every college and university in the land is at this season of 
the year engrossed and weighted down with the proper duties 
of his office; and my own official tasks happen just now to be 
peculiarly burdensome. On the other hand, I was greatly 
impressed with the grave, serious, and vital character of the 
topics —or I might more correctly say of the one general 
subject — that found a place in your programme. As I stood 
in this dilemma debating what reply to make to the flattering 
invitation with which you had honored me, the constraining 
influence of the great name of Emerson (who, as you, sir, 
were careful to inform me, participated in the foundation of 
this Association) finally turned the scale, and I wrote you a 
letter of acceptance. Now that I am here I must crave the 
kind indulgence of the audience for presuming to prepare in 
‘moments snatched from the calls of many imperative and 
distracting engagements an address upon a subject worthy of 
the most sustained effort, the profoundest thought, and the 
loftiest inspiration of the noblest orators of the world. 

My first thought was to turn to Emerson. I read his 
address at the meeting held here in May, 1867, for the organ- 
izing of the Free Religious Association, also his address 
before the society in 1869. How far these speeches reflect 
the aim of the founders or the object which has since been 
pursued by this Association I cannot pretend to determine. 
But it will surely elevate our aims to recall that the most 
illustrious member this Association has ever had conceived it 
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as “a movement of benefit to man under the sanction of 
religion.” And there is inspiration for us to-day in the clos- 
ing words he addressed to your fathers thirty-three years ago, 
words in which he expressed ‘“‘an infinite hope for mankind” 
and declared it ‘‘the highest worship to expect of heaven 
the most and the best.” May this sublime spirit of faith 
and hope illumine and ennoble our thoughts as we con- 
sider together for an hour the Ideals and Duties of the 
Republic. 

I begin with what is lowest, the soil itself. This is the 
substratum on which the nation is builded. Never since 
history began to be written has any people come into such an 
inheritance as our fathers won in this vast, rich, and unoccu- 
pied North American continent. “Let us realize,” says 
Emerson, “that this country, the last found, is the great 
charity of God to the human race.”” And what a boundless 
domain it is! How many persons keep steadily in mind, so 
that it is_the ever present major premise of all their political 
thinking, the pregnant fact that the United States of America 
(including Alaska) has just about the same area as the whole 
of Europe, while England is scarcely larger than the State of 
New York? And this continental heritage of ours is rich in 
corn and wheat and oats and cotton and rice and sugar and 
tobacco, in herds and flocks and all manner of dairy products, in 
oil and coal and iron and every precious metal. Our country 
represents the supreme effort of Providence to build and 
equip a self-contained home for the human family. And if 
ever we need more space, if a continent as large as Europe 
becomes too small for the people of this Republic, another 
territory contiguous to all our northern border with an area 
even vaster than that embraced by the forty-eight States and 
Territories of our Union and a population even less than that 
of New York or Pennsylvania awaits only attentive and 
prescient statesmanship to become incorporated in the United 
States of America, to convert Alaska from a detached into a 
contiguous possession, and to bring about the peaceful union 
of all the English-speaking people in the New World. 

Naturally enough with such present holdings and such 
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reversionary interests, America, even physically conceived, 
has always been an image to stir the imagination of our 
people, I had almost said to touch and move their hearts. At 
any rate I am justified in saying that the first ideal of our 
people has been continentalism. And I now mean by that 
term territorial occupancy of the New World and territorial 
separation from the Old, with all the institutions, sentiments, 
ideas, and yearnings of which that physical fact is the source 
and condition, among which I desire to mention, as especially 
characteristic, our conviction of the self-sufficiency of the 
North American continent for all the purposes of our national 
life, our sense of its superiority to any other part of the 
surface of the earth, and our habitual thought of it as a 
promised land for the best favored race of mankind. Though 
the word is less familiar to us than it was to our fathers, 
continentalism has been the dream and glory of Americans 
since the issue of the Declaration of Independence. The 
Monroe doctrine is merely an application of continentalism 
to the circumstances of the peoples of Central and South 
America. You shall not put forth your hand and touch the 
New World (we said to the rulers of Europe); for the New 
World belongs to its inhabitants and under our hegemony 
shall be preserved for them; but as the American continents 
are prohibited to you, so we voluntarily renounce for ourselves 
the policy of annexations in Europe, Asia, Africa, or Australia. 
Content with the New World we want nothing beyond it. 
Our country is the United States of America. Continental- 
ism is the physical basis of the nation’s life. Neither our 
needs call nor our institutions permit us to go beyond our 
own hemisphere. Such for more than a hundred years has 
been the proclaimed policy and the unspoken determination 
of the American people. And the transcendent wisdom of 
the policy has been demonstrated in all our history. 

No American, I venture to assert, would ever have recom- 
mended a voluntary departure from this policy of continental- 
ism which four generations of his fathers had pursued with 
such eminent success. But those who go to war must take 
the consequences, which are generally unforeseen and not 
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infrequently undesirable even for the victors. As a result 
of the war with Spain we found ourselves in possession of 
sovereignty over the Philippines. Many of you may think 
otherwise, but for my own part I wish to say that unless the 
American people after going to war for the liberation of Cuba 
had been willing to leave the Philippine Islands under Spanish 
dominion, I cannot see how it was safe, prudent, or honorable 
for our Government to do otherwise than assume responsibility 
for them. The course pursued by President McKinley was, 
therefore, in my judgment, dictated by the force of circum- 
stances to which any other statesman of ability, integrity, and 
political sagacity would have made substantially the same 
response. Nor has President Roosevelt had any choice but 
to continue the Philippine policy inherited from his predecessor. 
For not till this year has the insurrection been completely 
crushed. But now that it is quelled, the greater issue looms 
up portentously before us. What shall we do with the pacified 
archipelago? This question has many aspects, but at present 
I am looking at it only in relation to that ideal of continental- 
ism which has hitherto animated and shaped the life of our 
Republic. Nothing thus far done compels our abandonment 
of the continental ideal; for in politics practical necessities, 
if they are but temporary and recognized as temporary, are 
readily accepted and condoned as unhappy exceptions to 
recognized principles. The fundamental question, therefore, 
regarding our Philippine policy, from the present point of view 
is this: Shall we permanently retain the Philippine Islands ? 
I do not now argue the question. I content myself with 
asserting that if the nation decides for the permanent retention 
of the Philippines it must forever forego that ideal of con- 
tinentalism which, to put it moderately, has been a very large 
factor in making its life since the beginning peaceful and 
secure and its history glorious. If our enforced incursion into 
Asia means a permanent occupation we must be prepared, in 
abandoning the ideal of continentalism, for foreign attacks on 
the Monroe doctrine which, as I have already said, is the 
application of that ideal to the field of diplomacy and inter- 
national law. So long as the United States annexed no 
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territory in the rest of the world there was a kind of equity 
in the claim of the Monroe doctrine that America was for the 
Americans which no foreign nations could fail to recognize. 
Will it not be much more difficult to keep America a close 
preserve if the American people decide to retain permanently 
territorial possessions in the very zone of international dis- 
turbances in Asia? Shall we, then, abandon continentalism ? 
No graver issue has confronted our nation since the close of 
the Civil War. 

I must not dwell too long on the ideal of continentalism. 
For a century and more it has been the animating principle 
of our public polity. It has enjoyed the unqualified support 
and the boundless enthusiasm of the American people. Only 
since the war with Spain has any one dared to intimate that a 
Republic whose territory was limited to America could never 
be a great world power, and that true greatness must be 
achieved by annexations in the Old World, by subjugation of 
the colored races in Asia. Now I am strongly of the opinion 
that the depredations and burglaries committed by the great 
powers of Europe upon the nations of Asia, as they are a 
ground of everlasting shame, are also a source of corroding 
weakness to themselves. ‘If we were well quit of India,” 
said Nassau Senior, the eminent English statesman and econ- 
omist, ‘‘we should be much stronger than we are now.” And 
this view is becoming increasingly prevalent with thoughtful 
Englishmen. But I am less concerned now to argue either 
the truth or the falsity of that proposition than I am to refute 
the new-born disloyalty to America as the self-sufficient base 
and home of the highest national greatness. 

The United States of America, forsooth, can never be a 
world power without the possession of dependencies in Asia. 
What, then, was our Republic in the nineteenth century? 
Was it not the home of democracy, the paradise of labor, the 
hope of the poor and oppressed of all nations? Had not our 
people outstripped all others in the keen rivalry for wealth and 
general prosperity, and were they not better educated, more 
intelligent, happier, more aspiring and progressive than any 
other people on the face of the globe? And while we lived 
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in peace with the nations of the Old World, we nevertheless 
enjoyed their respect and exercised an influence upon them 
so commanding that the most potent yielded to our just 
demands. Did not England settle the Alabama claims to 
your satisfaction? Did not France at your bidding withdraw 
from Mexico? Surely we were already a world power, if not 
the mightiest on earth. What did we need besides? Was it 
more land? Why, you could bury the Philippine Islands in 
two or three of your half hundred States. Land? Is not 
your present domain as large as all Europe, and are you not 
the ordained heirs of everything between the oceans from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the North Pole? The opponents of annex- 
ation in Asia cannot be called “little Americans,” for the 
United States of America already has a territory as large as 
Europe, and is destined to double it by expansion northwards. 
But while it is on that account impossible to apply the term 
“little Americans” to any party as the corresponding term 
“little Englanders”’ is applied in the British Isles, we may 
very properly describe as “little-minded Americans” those 
who are unable to conceive or imagine the unparalleled vast- 
ness of our American opportunity. Let us shake off the 
clogs of custom and rise to the height of our great American 
destiny. A hemisphere and little minds go ill together. 
Why, before the child that is born to-day tastes of death he 
shall see in the United States a population larger than the 
present population of all Europe. With what incredulity, 
think you, will he learn, as he notes the hundreds of millions 
of intelligent, prosperous, and self-governing Americans who 
dot the vast spaces of his native land from the region of 
Arctic snows to the laughing waters of the tropics —the 
continental abode of the largest, richest, and most powerful 
nation on earth — with what ever-recurring amazement, I say, 
will he read that, on his own birthday, politicians at the 
national capital were gravely arguing that the Republic could 
never be a world power without the annexation of Asiatic 
territory and the subjugation of Asiatic peoples, a policy 
which, as he will see with his own eyes, entails the decline of 
great nations and the deterioration of the character of their 
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people precisely as we know it destroyed the Roman Empire 
and undermined the political and moral virtues of the Roman 
people. And this child of to-day, then grown an old man, 
with his feet on the verge of the grave, will, ere he meditates 
for the last time on the wonderful drama of human history 
embraced within the limits of his own single life, with patriotic 
gratitude bless the Almighty Ruler of nations that the men 
of our day.were given wisdom enough (for surely they will be) 
to keep this Republic true to its American opportunity and 
destiny, and were such lovers of liberty and self-government 
that they did not quench the spirit of democracy by exercising 
arbitrary dominion over any weaker nation. And when his 
dying eyes follow the setting sun, as he catches in vision a 
glimpse of those lovely Western isles where, in the radiance 
of a new dawn, a nation of brown men, inspired and encour- 
aged by Americans, maintain in peace and order, and amid 
universal contentment, a free and independent Philippine 
Republic, this last American of our day with a heart full of 
youthful patriotic pride and affection will salute it as the hope 
of Asia, the glory of America, the pledge and promise of a 
magnanimous nation that goverment of the people for the 
people by the people shall not perish from the earth. 

I have spoken of continentalism at greater length than I 
had intended. I must now invite your consideration to a 
second regulative ideal of our Republic, which, indeed, has 
been powerfully reinforced by the policy of continentalism. 
I can best describe it in the words which the heavenly host 
sang over the holy babe of Bethlehem, “ On earth peace, good 
will toward men.” The American people have always been 
devoted to peace, as they have been engrossed in honorable 
industry, to the pursuit of which peace is the necessary con- 
dition. Among savage and barbarous tribes war is the normal 
condition of society. Even among civilized peoples dynastic 
and territorial wars have been of constant occurrence. With 
the birth of the American Republic the Christian conception 
of peace on earth received a mighty impetus. Here there 
was no sovereign with personal interests to maintain by the 
sword ; the policy of continentalism saved the young Republic 
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from entangling alliances with European powers, thanks to 
the profound wisdom of the fathers ; an unoccupied continent 
could not be the scene of border wars ; and the people, serious- 
minded and intelligent, pursued peace on principles of religion 
and morality, and also from considerations of prudence, for 
they knew well that though governments initiated war the 
community as a whole paid and suffered for it. Thus expedi- 
ency, principle, and happy circumstance alike combined to 
dedicate the United States of America to peace. And if we 
except the war waged for the extension of slavery and the 
much more terrible Civil War waged for its extermination, 
this Republic has never waged a war since the winning of 
complete national independence till in 1898 it drew the 
sword in behalf of Cuban independence, which ten days ago 
received its consummation under circumstances highly honor- 
able to us and memorable and ever-glorious for the Cubans 
themselves. 

If we did not constantly forget that the progress of the 
race consists in the advance of the well-being and happiness 
of mankind, in the perfecting of social justice and in the 
growth of art, knowledge, and virtue, and scarcely at all in 
military victories and the mechanical enlargement of empires 
to which they lead, we should habitually regard the existence 
of a peace-loving Republic already containing, or in a few 
years to contain, one hundred million souls, as the most signifi- 
cant and encouraging phenomenon in the long and checkered 
history of human civilization. The progress of the race has 
been from idleness and fighting and despotism to industry, 
peace, and liberty. And the United States of America has 
long been the most potent factor in the world in the further- 
ing of this glorious development. And if the nation is true 
to its own principles it will in the future do vastly more for 
the promotion of peace than it has ever done in the past. 
The child born to-day will, if he reaches the limit of life set 
by the psalmist, see, according to President Pritchett of the 
Massachusetts Institute, a population here of over three hun- 
dred million, and if we take the more cautious estimate of 
another eminent statistician, Professor Willcox of Cornell 
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University, he will see here at least two hundred million, If 
our present national domain supported a population half as 
dense as that of Belgium we should have room in the United 
States for fifteen hundred million, or more than the present 
number of the inhabitants of the whole earth. And if the 
North American continent were united under the Stars and 
Stripes the accommodation for our people would for an indefi- 
nite future be indefinitely increased. But confining ourselves 
to the life of the child born to-day and to the Republic as it 
is, we can see that with a population here as large as the 
present population of all Europe and with the consummation 
of the transfer of preponderance (now happily begun) from 
Europe to the United States in all the elements of economic 
and material strength — under these circumstances, I say, we 
can see that, if the American people are true to their national 
ideals, the cause of peace and industry will be irremovably 
established in the world. The war-loving portion of the race, 
split up into hostile groups, will find their destructive energies 
transformed by the radiations of the sun of peace which shines 
above a peace-loving nation of two or three hundred millions 
of the strongest, richest, most progressive, and most intelli- 
gent of all the peoples on earth. If we are true to ourselves 
the vast potentialities of America will make as certainly for 
the moral as for the economic and political regeneration of 
mankind. 

I do not deny there is some danger to the fruition of these 
vast hopes. One cloud at least, as big as a man’s hand, is 
visible on the horizon. We do not think enough of our own 
national ideals’; we are not independent enough; we are too 
ready to. imitate the ways of Europe, which are prevailingly 
militant. We constantly forget that our vocation is peace and 
justice, freedom and industry, the morality and intelligence of 
the citizen, the contentment and prosperity of the community. 
This is the calling wherewith this nation is called. But since 
our war with Spain a gust of militarism disturbs the clear 
atmosphere of the nation’s life. There has been a yearning 
for the flesh-pots of barbarism ; brute force has been glorified ; 
might has been exalted at the expense of right ; the animal 
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struggle for life resulting in the survival of the fittest, that is, 
the strongest and most cunning, has been elevated to the dig- 
nity of a law of human conduct which tends to replace the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule with Clough’s 
formula, “the devil take the hindmost”’; patriots, preachers, 
and prophets who proclaim the everlasting glory of peace are 
treated as weaklings, lacking gall, and pigeon-livered ; and war 
itself is held up as the best school for noble character, a dis- 
cipline in all virtue and in every perfection, 

Well, Iam no Quaker. I believe that an army is indispen- 
sable even for a nation so pre-eminently peaceful as our own. 
And I hold that West Point and Annapolis have been among 
the very best intellectual, moral, and practical training-schools 
for young Americans. I yield to no man in my admiration of 
the virtues which the soldier’s training develops — the high 
honor that feels a stain like a wound, instantaneous obedience 
to legitimate authority, the courage that knows no danger and 
sees no impossibility, and the splendid habit of co-operation 
for a common good. Furthermore, I believe in supporting 
our soldiers and sailors wherever the nation has sent them. 
Many people are at present greatly shocked by barbarities 
reported from the Philippines. I feel strongly on that sub- 
ject, too. But President Roosevelt is the head of the army ; 
and President Roosevelt, while possessing the virtues of the 
soldier, is also a very striking exponent of the civic virtues of 
the nation — its justice, its humanity, its sense of righteous- 
ness, its moral indignation at wrong; and if the crimes re- 
ported fill you with horror and detestation, remember that 
President Roosevelt has issued an order demanding all the 
facts with no concealment of circumstances and no screening 
of individuals, and that he has given public assurance in ad- 
vance that nothing whatever can condone in any American 
soldier or officer the practice of torture or the slaughter of 
non-combatants and children. For my own part I have so 
much respect for the high character of our Chief Magistrate 
that I feel confident the discipline of the army and the honor 
of the nation will be maintained and vindicated by him in the 
regular exercise of his constitutional functions. 
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But, on the other hand, I do not believe that war as such 
ever has ennobled a nation or ever will or can ennoble it. ' 
The moral potency never lies in the fighting, but in the cause. 
War itself is the baneful mother of pain and misery and death. 
Our great general said truly: War is hell. It is a purgatory 
to be endured only for the sake of some heavenly end beyond. 
What ennobled and immortalized your heroes of the Civil War 
but the maintenance of the Union and the emancipation of 
the slave? The liberation of the oppressed Cubans and the 
happy establishment of the Cuban Republic pursuant to the 
wishes of the Cubans is what ennobled our recent war with 
Spain. And now that we have magnanimously hauled down 
the Stars and Stripes in Cuba, it will be easier for us to 
consummate the glory of our Spanish War by granting the 
prayers of six and a half million Christians in Luzon and the 
Visayas for the establishment of an independent Philippine 
Republic. 

The experience of the last two years proves that in Luzon 
and the Visayas we are dealing with a united nation. If in 
1899 the inhabitants were believed to be rival and mutually 
hostile communities, subsequent events have demonstrated 
that more powerful than local separation, deeper than linguistic 
diversity is the inextinguishable sentiment of nationality that 
unites them —a sentiment reinforced by identity of race, 
color, and religion, to say nothing of community of interest 
and social condition. Spanish is spoken by the educated 
classes everywhere, and the different native languages or 
dialects (which ever term you prefer, though something 
between the two would be the most correct of all) in Luzon 
and the Visayas are few in number. Of the six or six anda 
half million inhabitants of these Christianized islands 2,600,000 
speak Visayan; 1,600,000, Tagalog; more than 500,000, 
Vicol; and some 600,000, Ilocano; while the remainder have 
for their vernacular either Pampango, Pangasinan, or Cagayan, 
though among all these the use of the Tagalog is very general. 
The fact, then, you see, is, that of the inhabitants of Luzon 
and the Visayas the educated people everywhere speak Span- 
ish, which is therefore a universal medium of intercourse, 
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while in addition four native dialects (or closely. related 
languages) — Visayan, Tagalog, Vicol, and Ilocano — furnish 
the vernaculars of more than five million out of an entire 
population of six or six and a half million. 

Now those who believe, in spite of the heroic struggles 
which these people have unitedly maintained for so long a 
time against American domination, that they are too much 
divided to become an independent nation, should read the 
history of Switzerland. The Swiss have no common medium 
of communication like Spanish in the Philippines; they are 
separated by the use of four different languages — German, 
French, Italian, and Rheetian, the former certainly and each 
of the three latter probably differing more from the others 
than any vernacular in Luzon and the Visayas differs from 
Tagalog ; and in the important matter of religion the cantons 
of Switzerland stand opposed as Catholics and extreme 
Protestant, while in Luzon and the Visayas the entire popula- 
tion (excluding some harmless savage tribes like our Indians) 
is Catholic. Add to these discordant elements the fact that 
Switzerland is encompassed by France, Germany, and Italy, 
each of which might be expected to attract to itself the 
kindred element found beyond its borders. Yet in spite of 
all this, “ Switzerland,” says the eminent historian whom you 
have so recently mourned, “is as thoroughly united in feeling 
as any nation in Europe.” (Fiske, ‘‘ American Political Ideas,” 
page 88.) And Swiss love of country and devotion to liberty 
is proverbial. 

The Filipinos will never be contented till we allow them to 
govern themselves in their own way, as we have already 
allowed the Cubans. By all means take your time; have 
guarantees for the fulfillment of your pledges to Spain and to 
the world; assure protection to every Filipino who has aided 
your army and navy and civil administration; only let the 
Filipinos know that when all these vital interests are assured 
you will, under such guarantees as you devised for the exter- 
nal defense and internal protection of Cuba, permit them 
as you have already permitted the Cubans to institute an 
independent Republic. Such a declaration of policy will 
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insure peace. Without it there may be announcements of 
peace, peace, but there will be no peace. For a national 
sentiment once awakened will be satisfied with nothing short 
of national independence. 

Shall we then exchange our national ideal of liberty and 
peace for subjugation and war? We must choose one or the 
other. England, as Mr. Bryce has said, governs India by 
means of gunpowder. Is this to be our exemplar in the 
Philippines? And for India England makes Russia her 
enemy ; and she not only waged war in the Crimea but carried 
it into Afghanistan, Burmah, and China; and in these latter 
days she felt constrained to destroy the Dutch Republic, north 
of the Cape of Good Hope, which offers an alternative route 
to India. I have not time to mention England’s other 
possessions throughout the world, and the wars they entail in 
every continent. But I assert, and I challenge any one to 
contradict the statement that dependencies won by the sword 
can be held only by the sword. And I conclude that if we 
are to retain our historic policy of peace we shall have to grant 
the Filipinos the independence to which they aspire and for 
which they have fought and will fight. We are at the parting 
of the ways. Shall it be peace or —a sword ? 

Given the cause, you cannot escape the effect. So long as 
there is conquest and domination on the one side there will 
always be hatred and revolt on the other. And when the 
conquered nation is moved by antipathy of race, by a sense of 
wrong, and by a love of independence, it dilates even to 
the stature of its titanic conqueror. ‘A nation of men 
unanimously bent on freedom,” says Emerson, “can easily 
confound the arithmetic of statists and achieve extravagant 
actions, out of all proportion to their means.” Have we not 
seen it in six and a half million fellow-Christians of ours in 
Luzon and the Visayas? Has not England felt it in every 
latitude and among all races —in Afghanistan, in Burmah, in 
New Zealand, in Ashantee, in Zululand, and now, above all, 
in the pygmy state of the Transvaal, where for nearly three 
years an army of over 200,000 British soldiers under the 
ablest commanders has wrought mightily to overcome the 
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embattled Boer farmers—a band small in numbers but 
irresistible in the strength of their idea of national liberty 
and independence ? 

But if the subjugation of other races and peoples provokes 
the victims to endless war and nerves them with inextinguish- 
able might it also produces its inevitable effects upon the 
conquering nation itself. It leads to the glorification of force. 
It blights political ideals. It clogs the wheels of reform. It 
defies morality. It enthrones Mars, and dethrones Jehovah, 
the god of justice, mercy, and righteousness. It kindles the 
fierce fires of race feud and hatred. It generates contempt 
of humanity in a skin of black, or yellow, or brown. It leads 
to retaliation of insult, cruelty, and treachery by ferocity and 
inhumanity. The horrors of torture grow familiar, aye, and 
the slaughter of peaceful citizens and the massacre of little 
children. Thus wars of conquest and domination are not only 
a hell in their external manifestations, they beget hell in the 
mind and-.heart of the conquerors. And this psychological 
process is inevitable. You can no more divorce the effect 
from the cause than you can change the law of gravitation. 
« As a system of slavery’ (says Frederic Harrison) “ prepares 
the slave-holding caste for any inhumanity that may seem to 
defend it, so an empire of subjects trains up the imperial race 
to every injustice and deadens them to any form of selfish- 
ness.’ Imperialism is twice cursed; it curses him that gives 
and him that takes. Nor shall I hesitate to describe the 
imperialist. That American is an imperialist who sees in 
our lordship over the Christian Filipinos of Luzon and the 
Visayas a permanent policy and not a passing responsibility 
issuing in Philippine independence. Our whole Cuban policy 
is the opposite of imperialism. And it has not only covered 
us with glory, but it has dignified and elevated our political 
life and quickened and intensified the honor and conscience 
of all our people. A republic thrives by the practice of 
liberty, justice, and righteousness. The sexe gua non of its 
existence is peace, 

I must not linger longer over the blessings of peace and 
the repugnancy and danger of wars of domination to the 
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moral and political life of our Republic. There are other 
national ideals besides peace and continentalism of which it 
behooves me to take account. I perceive, however, that in 
the time allotted to this discourse it will be impossible for me 
to make anything like an exhaustive survey of the ideals and 
principles of our Republic. I shall, therefore, omit all refer- 
ence to the duties which every good American is expected 
to discharge on behalf of the Commonwealth. Nor will I 
describe the place occupied by the United States in the family 
of nations and the vocation to which she is called in the 
improvement of international law, especially in the promotion 
of the principle of arbitration and the protection of the weaker 
nations. I cannot even undertake to speak of the eternal 
principle of justice, though it is the foundation on which every 
State must build if it is to endure; for nothing less than 
justice will satisfy the citizen; and the dream of every polit- 
ical philosopher, from Plato to Hegel, has been the establish- 
ment of a Commonwealth in which the divine idea of justice 
should be completely realized. These and other constituent 
and regulative principles of our Republic I must at the present 
time pass by in silence. 

But there is at least one other national ideal I do intend 
to consider, because in a manner. it embraces all others and 
is, by universal agreement, the soul and animating principle 
of our Republic. I mean the sacred and inalienable principle 
of liberty; the self-evident axiom that all just governments 
derive their authority from the consent of the governed; the 
right, implanted by God and inviolable to man, of every people 
under heaven to earth’s chief blessing for humanity —the 
blessing of self-government and national independence. 

This simple and sublime principle needs neither explanation 
nor defense anywhere in the United States. The bible in 
which it was first given to the world is the Declaration of 
Independence. It was inscribed on the ‘continent, thus 
dedicating and sanctifying it for all ages, by the blood of 
martyrs all the way from Lexington to Yorktown. And what 
you claimed and asserted for yourselves you pronounced the 
right and heritage of every other people on the globe. Every 
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popular uprising against tyrannical government was sure of 
your sympathy and moral support. The heart of the nation 
was with the peoples of South America, Greece, Poland, and 
Hungary in their struggles for national independence. Home 
rule for Ireland you even made an issue in your own national 
politics. For the emancipation of Cuba from oppression you 
went to war with Spain, and, nobly true to your ideals, you 
have aided the Cubans in establishing an independent republic. 
If any man tells me you will do less for your fellow-Christians 
in the Philippines, who fell under your power as an incidental 
and unforeseen result of that humanitarian war for the deliv- 
erance of Cuba, I will answer that he slanders the American 
people, whose entire history gives the lie to so base a calumny. 
You cannot deny to any other people the right of governing 
themselves in their own way; for the United States itself 
rests and must rest on the principle of the consent of the 
governed. Any action taken by any party in contravention 
of that principle is intrigue against the life of the Republic. 

I refuse to believe that the American people will repudiate, 
either in their operations in the Old World or in the New, the 
principles of liberty, self-government, and national independ- 
ence. There was no more typical American than the late 
President McKinley —a noble spirit whom it was my privilege 
to know and whom no one could know without being drawn to 
him by the cords of admiration and affection. Well, President 
McKinley voiced the sentiments of the American people on this 
subject in a speech delivered in Chicago just after the close of 
the war. He pointed out that the war “was undertaken not 
that the United States should increase its territory, but that 
oppression at our very doors should be stopped”’; and, in 
lofty accents, he declared that our splendid victories “would 
be our eternal shame and not our everlasting glory, if they 
led to the weakening of our original lofty purpose or to the 
desertion of the immortal principles on which the national 
government is founded.” 

These immortal principles are contained in the Declaration 
of Independence. That governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed is the substance and essence 
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of them all. To violate this doctrine in our dealings with the 
Filipinos would, according to President McKinley, “be our 
eternal shame.” What President McKinley did in the Philip- 
pines he did, not only in what he conceived to be the interest . 
of the Filipinos, but according to what he believed to be the 
sentiment and desire of the majority of the Filipinos. Our 
mission in the archipelago he interpreted as one of liberation, 
and if he did not hesitate to beat down the opposition of a 
section of the inhabitants it was that the people as a whole 
might enjoy the ineffable blessings of freedom. For what he 
did he had the warrant, not only of the technical sovereignty 
we had inherited from Spain, but of the implied consent of 
the majority of the Filipinos. And if he had lived to see — 
as we to-day see—a majority of the people, practically all 
the people, opposed to the authority of the United States and 
unitedly demanding independence, can we doubt that fidelity 
to those “immortal principles’’ on which our government is 
founded would have led him to apply to the Philippines the 
policy. we have so gloriously pursued in Cuba? The facts of 
to-day may differ from the facts of yesterday. But “immortal 
principles’ are unchangeable. And President McKinley, 
with his consummate skill in leadership, was always quick to 
adapt party policies to principles and facts; nor had he any 
fear in such a case of reversing himself. The industrial 
welfare of the people once made him the apostle of high 
tariffs; but in the statesmanlike legacy he left us in that 
ever memorable Buffalo speech he advocated for our present 
conditions a policy of reciprocity treaties and the revision of 
the tariff. THe end sought in both cases was the same — 
‘the economic prosperity of the country; but the means 
prescribed for its ‘attainment were different. So in the 
Philippines the immortal principle of government by the con- 
sent of the governed must remain intact, though in 1899 you 
fought in the interest of the Philippine people themselves an 
army of Tagalog insurgents, while in 1902 your policy of force 
is paralyzed by the discovery that the opponents to your 
domination are no longer a Tagalog minority but an entire 
nation of six and a half million Christian Filipinos, who 
inhabit all Luzon and the Visayas. 
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For this is the new, the central, the pregnant, and all- 
important fact in the present Philippine situation. Let us 
open our sleepy eyes and discern that there has been a vast 
and momentous change in the facts governing the Philippine 
problem since 1899. Then we were fighting the Tagalogs 
only; and the rest of the Filipinos, the great majority of 
them, either favored or were not opposed to. the acceptance 
of American sovereignty. At least every American in the 
archipelago so believed, and I do not think we were mistaken. 
Accordingly the first Philippine Commission did not hesitate 
to deny that “an insurrection confined to Tagalogs — who, 
if all are included, number 1,600,000 souls — has for its 
object the independence of the peoples of the Philippine 
Islands, who number about eight million.” And in our 
formal conclusions we summed up the situation as follows : 

«There being no Philippine nation, but only a collection of 
different peoples, there is no general public opinion in the 
archipelago ; but the men of property and education, who 
alone interest themselves in public affairs, in general recognize 
as indispensable American authority, guidance, and _ protec- 
tion.” 

Naturally the consequence we drew was inevitable that the 
Filipinos were unprepared for independence and that it was 
the duty of the United States to remain in the archipelago. 

So long as this situation continued, I submit that the great 
principle of the consent of the governed was not violated by 
the United States in the Philippine Islands. The will of the 
people is expressed by the majority; there is no other way 
of obtaining it; and this way we ourselves follow. Now only 
a minority of Filipinos were opposed to us in 1899, and the 
majority (as everybody believed) were favorable or at least 
acquiescent. Consequently in suppressing the Tagalog insur- 
rection, in denying to Aguinaldo and his military government 
lordship over the other peoples of the islands, we were holding 
in trust the sovereignty of the archipelago for the reversionary 
benefit of the entire population. 

This is the theory on which the United States acted, or on 
which-its procedure was justified, in the year following the 
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capture of Manila. You may say that it was a mistaken 
view, that other Philippine peoples besides the Tagalogs were 
originally disaffected, and that President McKinley’s proclama- 
tion of December, 1898, rested on too sanguine a faith in 
their attachment to their American liberators. It may not 
be easy to refute these criticisms. But I am bound to say 
that, as a result of a good deal of inquiry and observation on 
this subject in the Philippines in 1899 I came to the conclusion 
that the overwhelming majority of Filipinos of education and 
property at that time desired the establishment of American 
sovereignty and its temporary maintenance with a view to 
ultimate Philippine independence, and that the masses of the 
people outside the Tagalog provinces were in general indiffer- 
ent, and when not indifferent rather favorable than averse to 
the American cause. And I still believe that was a correct 
diagnosis of the political situation in 1899, though I realize it 
has completely changed in the last three years. 

At any rate, it is the Philippine facts of 1902 and not the 
Philippine facts of 1899 with which the American people are 
now called upon to deal. For myself, I have no new principle 
to adduce. My Philippine policy is, and has been, first, the 
pacification of the archipelago; secondly, the political organ- 
ization, with representative institutions, of the civilized and 
Christianized inhabitants of Luzon and the Visayas; and, 
thirdly, such ever-increasing measures of home rule as the 
nation thus organized might demand, including independence 
when they wanted and were reasonably fit for independence. 
As in the interest of the Philippine people I opposed in 1899 
the recognition. of Aguinaldo and his Tagalog Republic, so 
to-day when the six and a half million civilized and Christianized 
Filipinos of Luzon and the Visayas are united and animated 
by a new national constitution, Iam in favor of transferring 
to them, under such safeguards as the Republican party devised 
for the Republic of Cuba, the sovereignty which we now hold 
in trust over those islands. The report of the first Philippine 
Commission states that even those Filipinos who favored 
American sovereignty looked forward to ultimate independ- 
ence. And a government for the Filipinos, we said, has no 
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chance to stand unless it is adapted to “what they want, 
and, not least, what they think they are entitled to have and 
enjoy.’ For my own part I can say that in all I have ever 
said or written about the political future of the Filipinos I 
have been guided primarily by the ideals, aspirations, and con- 
ditions of the Filipinos themselves. Some of my colleagues 
on the Commission were, as is known from their other writings, 
thorough imperialists. But I steadily refused to recommend 
the retention of the archipelago on the ground of advantage 
to the United States, first, because I always thought it would 
be a burden rather than a benefit (which is the view now also 
expressed by Governor Taft), and, secondly, because such a 
ground of American policy seemed to me a shameful violation 
of the principles of our own government, and a brutal outrage 
on six and a half million brother men and fellow-Christians in 
Luzon and the Visayas. 

Principles, we all agree, are everlasting. The American 
people wil] not repeal the Declaration of Independence or ex- 
purgate the speech at Gettysburg. Washington and Jefferson 
and Lincoln beckon the nation forward in the old paths of 
liberty and righteousness. In self-pride we may wander, but 
we will not desert the ancient ways. Our principles, as Pres- 
ident McKinley so well said, lose none of their potency when 
transported to tropic seas. The American people is longing 
for a leader to apply them in the Philippines. And judging, 
as all may judge from his character and writings, which are 
public property, I cannot resist the conviction that we have 
an agent ordained to do this very work in the wise, brave, and 
honest man, versed in our national history and richly experi- 
enced in our public service, who, to the honor of the nation, 
now holds the exalted office of Chief Magistrate of this Re- 
public. The ideas and sentiments awakened by the very 
name of Theodore Roosevelt are an augury of good hope and 
promise to the Filipinos. 

What, then, are the facts? I have already indicated the 
controlling elements of the situation. And in a speech deliv- 
ered in this city in January last I endeavored to make a pretty 
exhaustive analysis of Philippine affairs. Instead of repeating 
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my own words I will now ask you to listen to the statement 
of another. I hold in my hand a letter from one of your most 
distinguished citizens, a wise and sober-minded man, devoted 
to truth and right, the enemy alike of cant and fanaticism. 
He is one of your neighbors, but he belongs to the United 
States. I speak of our foremost American educator, President 
Eliot of Harvard University. Well, the letter I have here is 
one he recently wrote me on reading my Boston speech of last 
January, as since published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. On 
some points discussed in that speech, our motive in taking 
the Philippines, our assertion of sovereignty, and our political 
tutelage of the Filipinos, — points which he describes as “less 
important,” — President Eliot is “not sure” that his views 
coincide with mine. It would be strange indeed if two men 
saw any object whatever in precisely the same light. But you 
will see there is no difference of opinion in regard to what may 
be called present questions of fundamental Philippine policy. 
“T find myself,” writes President Eliot, in this letter, which 
is dated May 20, “agreeing with you absolutely on several 
important points : 

““(1.) The United States does not want the Philippines for 
any industrial or commercial purpose. As a national invest- 
ment they are unprofitable, We should like to trade with 
them —as with Japan and China — on as good terms as any 
other nation ; but we do not need them for any purpose what- 


ever. 

“(2.) They are not to be thought of for a moment as 
future States of the Union. ® 

“(3.) We do not want them as perpetual Territories, or 
as subject provinces. 

*(4.) The supposition of 1899 that Aguinaldo represented 
only a Tagalog faction was probably erroneous. At any rate, 
the sentiment of nationality among the Filipinos has been 
greatly strengthened by three years of resistance to us, and 
the Christian Filipinos would now like to set up an inde- 
pendent government. 

““(5.) They should be encouraged and helped to do so 
forthwith.” 
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These were points developed in the speech I made in this 
city last January. To prevent misapprehension I will repeat 
that Iam in favor of retaining naval stations in the archi- 
pelago, and I do not want to see our sovereignty withdrawn 
from Luzon and the Visayas till we have guarantees for the 
fulfillment of our treaty obligations with Spain and for the 
protection of all our friends among the Filipinos, and, further- 
more, I leave an open question the disposition to be made of 
Mindanao, Sulu, and the other Southern islands inhabited by 
Mohammedan and heathen tribes. To these latter islands 
belong the great majority of the different tribes ethnologists 
report in the archipelago. 

There are no “ tribes” of any kind in Luzon and the Visayas 
except some harmless Indian tribes in the mountains and re- 
mote regions. With this exception the entire population is 
civilized and Christianized like the people of Cuba or South 
America. The only difference is that Spain, though diffusing 
the use of, Spanish, did not succeed in eradicating the native 
languages or dialects of the people who, however, are all 
of the same race, profess the same Christian faith, and live 
under the same economic and social conditions. Even the 
linguistic diversities of the peoples of Luzon and the Visayas 
are smaller than those of Switzerland with its French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Rheetian divisions. The 2,600,000 people 
who speak Visayan easily learn the kindred dialect spoken by 
the 1,600,000 Tagalogs, and the 500,000 Vicols of southern 
Luzon and the 600,000 Ilocanos of northern Luzon already 
have amongst them a considerable infusion of the members of 
the more numerous communities. If difference of language 
were a bar to nationality, we should have to break up Canada, 
and Switzerland, and Austria, and Russia; and Great Britain 
could never have come into existence. Over all of these, in- 
deed, Luzon and the Visayan islands have the advantage ofa 
population derived substantially from one race who, though 
speaking different dialects, yet possess in Spanish a common 
medium of communication, as Latin was to the mediaeval com- 
munities of Europe. 

Much confusion has been caused by the application of the 
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term “tribes” to the civilized and Christian communities of 
Luzon and the Visayas. It is a defect of our language that 
we have no word to denote a section of a nation speaking a 
dialect or language of its own. ~The word “tribe” suggests 
that primitive organization of savages or barbarians under a 
chieftain which prevailed among our North American Indians. 
But nothing could more unhappily describe the 2,600,000 
Visayans or the 1,600,000 Tagalogs or the other portions of 
the civilized and Christianized Philippine people of whom we 
_are speaking. Let us drop so misleading a term and speak of 
them as communities, and let us call the aggregate of these 
communities the Philippine nation. 

For that a Philippine nation exists in this twentieth century, 
however it may have been in the nineteenth, there is no man- 
ner of doubt. These Filipinos of Luzon and the Visayas are 
all united together in opposition to American sovereignty and 
in their demand for national independence. In 1899 you 
fought the Tagalogs, in 1902 it is a nation that is arrayed 
against you. Then you did no violence to the principle of 
the consent of the governed; to-day you cannot persist in 
dominating a nation without trampling that principle under 
foot. Our army officers agree in reporting that the vast 
majority of the natives are to-day everywhere against us. 
That is the tale told by congressionals and other visitors to 
the archipelago. This is the message sent home by our news- 
paper reporters. The Filipinos have become incurably pos- 
sessed of the fixed idea of national independence. 

But I will mention one other piece of evidence of the con- 
dition of the’’political mind of the Filipinos. In the last 
report of the Taft Commission we are told of the Filipinos 
that even “the educated people themselves, though full of 
phrases concerning liberty, have but a faint conception of what 
real civil liberty is and the mutual self-restraint which is in- 
volved in its maintenance”’ (p. 20); and that “these people 
are not — either the small minority of educated people or the 
very large majority of ignorant people — prepared to establish 
a government which would hold together for any length of 
time, and which would not in a very short time present all the 
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oppression and all the evils which were known in Spanish 
times” (p. 21). And the inference is drawn that in the 
“meantime, it is necessary by practical lessons and actual 
experience to eliminate from the minds of the more intelligent 
part of the community who form the electorate those ideas of 
absolutism in government, and to impress the conception of a 
limitation upon power which it is now so difficult for them to 
understand” (p. 20). 

Now what do we mean by liberty in the sense of which 
Filipinos, ignorant and educated alike, are reported so wofully 
deficient? I know no better answer to that question than the 
classic definition : This is liberty, where free-born men having 
to advise the public may speak freely. Now we may be sure 
that gentlemen so able and intelligent as the members of the 
present Philippine Commission would desire to cultivate liberty 
in this essential attribute of it from one end of the archipelago 
to the other. Any other course would not only be repugnant 
to American principles but painful to their own feelings and 
disappointing to their hopes. Every motive conspired to in- 
duce Judge Taft and his associates to give to the inexperienced 
Filipinos that schooling in liberty in which they were found so 
lamentably deficient ; and as our own Republic rests ultimately 
on free discussion you can imagine how desirous they would 
all be to see that primary function of liberty reproduced among 
the Filipinos. 

Compare this expectation of yours with the achievement of 
the Commission. On the 4th of November, 1901, they en- 
acted a law —I am not speaking of a military order —I say 
the Commission passed a statute making it “ unlawful for any 
person to advocate orally, or by writing, or printing, or like 
methods, the independence of the Philippine Islands, or their 
separation from the United States, whether by peaceable or 
forcible means; or to print, publish, or circulate any hand- 
bill, newspaper, or other publication advocating such inde- 
pendence or separation. Any person violating the provisions 
of this section shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding 
$2000 and imprisonment not exceeding one year.”’ (Laws of 
the Commission, No. 292.) 
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I say this is proof clear as sunshine of the political sen- 
timents of the Filipinos. And the proof is all the more 
irrefragable from the fact that it was not intended as evidence, 
and that it is a formal and solemn act and not a speech or 
testimony before a committee of investigation. 

I repeat then that the fundamental and controlling fact in 
the Philippine situation of to-day is that six and a half million 
civilized and Christian Filipinos of Luzon and the Visayas 
have their heart set on national independence. We may stop 
the wagging of their tongues, but we cannot stop the workings 
of their hearts and minds. And why should we want to? 
It is all a tragic mistake. Why deny the Filipinos the lib- 
erty and independence we have all delighted to confer upon 
Cubans ? 

I began with Emerson, the patron saint of this Association, 
which he helped to found. His words you will not forget, 
though mine soon fade from your memories. For while I am 
haunted by thé grandeur of the theme you assigned me I am 
painfully conscious of the inadequacy of my discussion of it. 
Let Emerson then tell you in a closing sentence my supreme 
ideal for our beloved Republic : 

« T wish to see America not like the old powers of the earth, 
grasping, exclusive, and narrow, but a benefactor such as no 
country ever was, hospitable to all nations, legislating for all 
nationalities. Nations were made to help each other as much 
as families were ; and all advancement is by ideas, and not by 
brute force or mechanic force.” (Lecture on “ The Fortune 
of the Republic,” p. 413.) 


, 


Afternoon Session. 


The Convention met in Tremont Temple at half-past two 
o’clock, President Mead in the chair. The general subject 
for the afternoon was 


“AMERICAN WORKERS FOR THE 
WORLD’S ORDER.” 


THE PRESIDENT. — There are few more heroic, or, in the 
best sense of the word, more romantic chapters in the history 
of thought than that which tells the story of the association 
with America of George Berkeley. A romantic and heroic 
thing it was that in the beginning of the century of our 
independence the greatest thinker, the greatest idealist, the 
greatest visionary of England should have felt so deeply the 
meaning of this great new country which was being born to 
the world that he resolved to throw in his lot with it; that he 
desired to do his part to make sure that this enterprise did 
not mean the advancement of the old brutalities and the old 
materialism, but the advancement of art and science, — ideals 
and spirituality; and that he should have come here and 
thrown in his lot with us. I suppose that to every man who 
reads the psychological dialogues of Berkeley, his theory of 
vision, and all the rest, there are a thousand who to-day read 
his verses upon “The Planting of the Arts and Sciences in 
America.” 

He went back disappointed ; his subsidies were not forth- 
coming, his university never rose. But this soil was con- 
secrated by his presence and his great dreams, among the 
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greatest of which was that this new nation being born should 
not repeat the bloody chapters of the history of the Old 
World,.but that America should be the prophet and pioneer 
for the nations in the rule of peace and order in the world. 

When the University of California was planted, opposite 
the Golden Gate, upon the site selected by that noble idealist, 
Horace Bushnell, the centennial of whose birth we celebrated 
this. year, the president of its trustees was a hard-headed 
Vermonter, a man who had made much money in his Cal- 
ifornian enterprises, but who, like so many hard-headed money- 
makers, was still a true and far-seeing idealist. As those . 
trustees sat about the table, the question came up, what 
should the soil be named upon which this university fronting 
the Golden Gate was to rise? And this strong Vermont 
adventurer said: ‘ Let us name the soil Berkeley. The great 
English thinker in the last century came to America and 
dreamed his dream, and went back disappointed to England, 
his dream unrealized. We stand at the westernmost point 
where science and art can advance in America, looking out 
upon the Pacific sea; and here, in memory of his great ideal 
and his great devotion, let us consecrate the soil by his name.” 
And Berkeley it was named; and the soil from which men 
look out through the Golden Gate bears to-day, we are thank- 
ful, the name of the great idealist. It is, I hope, the prayer 
of every one of us that in the enterprises which are to crowd 
upon us in the twentieth century, many of them by way of 
the waters through which those hills look out, that idealism, 
that longing for peace, and the resolution that this Republic 
shall be a force for peace and order in the world, shall 
prevail. 

The visions of Berkeley were the visions of the men who 
founded this Republic. In his “‘ Prophetic Visions Concerning 
America”’.you may some of you recall how many of the 
words which Charles Sumner brings together relate to the 
peaceful, orderly, beneficent character of this America 
towards whose birth the prophets looked. You may also 
remember that, in his fine historical summary in his « War 
System of the Nations,” Sumner shows how away back in 
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the eighteenth century Samuel Adams spoke the word 
« Arbitration” and urged Massachusetts to make efforts 
towards the establishing of the system of arbitration in the 
world. We shall now, beginning our historical survey of the 
long course of men who have worked for the highest inter- 
national ideals in America—that course which it is so 
imperative for us to continue —we shall hear of Benjamin 
Franklin and we shall hear of Thomas Jefferson, of the 
common sense of the one and of the great visions of the 
other. But both were men of the highest common sense ; 
both were men of the highest ideals. I have pleasure in 
introducing as our first speaker, to treat of “The Common 
Sense of Franklin and the Vision of Jefferson,’’ Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS BY RABBI CHARLES FLEISCHER, 
OF BOSTON. ~— 


THE COMMON SENSE OF FRANKLIN AND THE 
VISION OF JEFFERSON. 


More than twenty-five hundred years ago, the late Mr. 
Isaiah of Jerusalem (I speak distantly of him not because of 
the great period of time which separates him from us, but 
because it would be unseemly in these practical days to speak 
with too familiar and friendly an approval of so visionary a 
man)—long, long ago, the late Mr. Isaiah of Palestine 
dreamed a dream whose record has survived through all the 
intervening centuries and now remains as a curious contrast 
with our so much more practical present. That ancient 
Judzean, one day, in fine poetic frenzy, despising the prose of 
mere facts and probabilities, saw a vision of a time when 
people ‘shall beat their swords into plowshares, and _ their 
spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
(Isaiah 11., 4.) 
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About two hundred years later, the deceased Mr. Malachi 
of Judzea, evidently wishing to make a more common-sense 
appeal to his fellows, asked a question which the ages have 
merely re-echoed instead of making a serious attempt to 
answer it: “Have we not all one father? Hath not one 
God created us? Why then do we deal treacherously every 
man against his brother?” (Malachi 1., 10.) Echo answers : 
«One Father,” “One God,” “Treacherous Brother.” . 

A few hundred years later still, another Jew, taking his 
rightful place in this divinely human line of seers, found his 
vision so clearly perceiving God the Father, and his judgment 
and sense so fully approving the capacious heart which felt all 
men to be his brothers, that he sought to win the world 
to his law of love. When one of the scribes asked him, 
‘Which is the first commandment of all?” Jesus answered 
him, “ The first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel : 
the Lord our God is one Lord. . . . And the second is like, 
namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There 
is none other commandment greater than these.” (Mark xi1., 
28-31.) 

The centuries which bridge the space between those 
oriental believers in and laborers for peace universal and our 
western workers for the world’s order, between the faith and 
teaching of Isaiah, Malachi, and Jesus on the one hand and 
the vision of Jefferson and the common sense of Franklin on 
the other, —those centuries have been horrid and lurid with 
the endless succession of antagonisms, hatreds, hostilities, 
conflicts, and wars. Plowshares are more numerous than 
ever, but they are not made of swords; nor are spears beaten 
into pruning-hooks, though indeed spears have gone out of 
use as too innocent a weapon in these days of gatling-guns 
and dum-dum bullets which furnish forth our ‘ civilized” 
warfare. Literally nation does not lift szvord against nation, . 
since Minerva has come to the aid of Mars with the discovery 
of gunpowder and science has helped men to make the opera- 
tion more effective by lifting the gz in its stead. 

Notwithstanding Malachi’s preaching of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man, sixty generations of Chris- 
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tians, to whom this has been supposed to be the inspired and 
direct word of that God, have belied their belief by their life. 
Lest some thick-and-thin champion of the faith object that 
these are only Old Testament teachings, which were succeeded 
by the “ new commandment ” of Christ, let me recall that this 
‘new commandment” preached love, love, and only love ; 
that the angels are fabled to have welcomed its advent with 
tidings of peace and good will to all the earth; that the proud- 
est title of him who brought this good news has long been 
Prince of Peace. Surely Doctor Bartol was right when he 
exclaimed: “Christianity has not been tried yet!” In all 
reverence one may allow himself the query: Will it ever be 
tried ?—that is, before as a theological system it is quite 
outgrown and its ethics seen to be merely the anticipation of 
the progress of the human spirit, the rising of the general 
human tide to that high level ? 

It may be a bold and a bald statement to make, but I 
believe that most men are respectively lovers of peace or 
believers in war — just because they are. That is, because 
their temperament and their general culture are what they 
are. These are governed only in part, however, by heredity, 
the rest being the achievement resulting from deliberate 
choice — since we ‘“‘know to refuse the evil, and choose the 
good.” (Isaiah vi1., 15.) The supporter of war— let me say 
it plainly, since I believe it simply — is not likely to be so far 
developed morally as the lover and pursuer of peace. Since 
the habit of war is a heritage from lower stages of human 
development and connects us directly with the beasts below 
man, those peoples and persons prone to fight proclaim 
thereby their place and rank in the onward marching hosts 
of humanity. 

There are many types of greatness and many kinds of 
leadership, but surely we value most and revere most deeply 
that type and kind of which we can predicate the most finely 
developed morality. I can look up to Napoleon, Cesar, and 
Alexander, but I must bow down before Jesus, Buddha, and 
Isaiah. The latter alone register the inevitable rising of the 
general human tide; the former — despite the genius we 
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admire in them — serve mainly to indicate the depths from 
which that tide must mount before reaching the destined 
level. Too long have we rendered unto Cesar the things 
which are Czesar’s; it were high time that we began seriously 
to recognize and to render unto God the things that are God’s. 
Is it not pertinent at last to inquire again of those who 
profess a religion of love while they nourish hatreds in their 
hearts, and who claim to follow a Prince of Peace even while 
hotly they seek war and pursue enemies, — is it not pertinent 
-to ask them, with an Elijah’s ringing tones: “ How long halt 
ye between two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow him : 
but if Baal, follow him.” (I. Kings, xvi, 21.) If perpetual 
peace is our choice from now on and forever more, let us pro- 
claim that choice ; but if we still hanker for war, or are inclined 
to give it support, apology, or justification, then let us be 
honest and say so. Whether as individuals or as a nation let 
us not assume this virtue if we have it not. 

However, I am far from being pessimistic in regard to the 
probabilities of peace on earth. The passionate yearnings of 
the ancient seers as well as the common sense and the vision 
of modern leaders are prophecies of the good time coming 
when the irresistible human tendency shall have fulfilled itself. 
It is gratifying to find that, early in her career as a nation, 
America had her prominent “ workers for the world’s order.” 
The common sense of Franklin and the vision of Jefferson 
concerning peace are typical: they shall as inevitably become 
the common sense and the vision of the millions of Americans 
and of the rest of the race as all the other ideals of the 
so-called visionaries shall spread their healthful contagion, get 
themselves enthusiastically accepted, and then practically 
realized. 

Perhaps some appreciable gain in our peace sentiment, 
through increase of vision or of reason, may result from 
simple, calm, and unfighting consideration of a few of the 
thoughts of the prudential Doctor Franklin and of the ideal- 
istic and therefore all the more practical Mr. Jefferson. 
Almost we can hear, even at this distance, the sigh of relief 
breathed forth in Benjamin Franklin’s letter to a friend 
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written immediately after the tedious and finally triumphant 
Revolution : ‘ At length we are in peace, God be praised, and 
long, very long, may it continue! All wars are follies, very 
expensive, and very mischievous ones. When will mankind 
be convinced, and agree to settle their differences by arbitra- 
tion? Were they to do it even by the cast of a die, it would 
be better than by fighting and destroying each other.” (Letter 
to Mrs. Mary Hewson, 27 January, 1783.) What wonder 
that Franklin’s common sense was so outraged by the folly of 
fighting that he said frequently: “There never was a good 
war or a bad peace.”” However, I am not yet myself suffi- 
ciently a believer in peace at any price to maintain that the 
American War for Independence and similar struggles for free- 
dom are not good wars on the part of the revolutionists, how- 
ever bad may be that peace which their would-be rulers fight to 
establish. But we can all sympathize with the shock suffered 
by Poor Richard when he writes of the waste of England’s 
war against the colonies as follows: “ What vast additions to 
the conveniences and comforts of life might mankind have 
acquired if the money spent in wars had been employed in 
works of public utility! What an extension of agriculture, 
even to the tops of the mountains; what rivers rendered 
navigable, or joined by canals; what bridges, aqueducts, new 
roads, and other public works, edifices, and improvements, 
rendering England a complete Paradise, might not have been 
obtained by spending those millions in doing good, which in 
the last war have been spent in doing mischief —in bringing 
misery into thousands of families and destroying the lives of 
so many working-people, who might have performed the 
useful labors.” (Letter to Sir Joseph Banks, 1783.) 

A story, which may be new to many, will serve as a final 
citation attesting the persistent preaching of Franklin’s com- 
mon sense against the stupid criminality of war. It is in the 
form of a transparent allegory: ‘In what light we are viewed 
by superior beings may be gathered from a piece of late West 
India news, which possibly has not reached you. A young 
Angel of distinction, being sent down to this world on some 
important business for the first time, had an old courier spirit 
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assigned him for his guide; they arrived over the seas of 
Martinico, in the middle of the long day of obstinate fight 
between the fleets of Rodney and De Grasse. When through 
the clouds of smoke he saw the fire of the guns, the decks 
covered with mangled limbs, and bodies dead or dying; the 
ships sinking, burning, or blown into the air; and the quantity 
of pain, misery, and destruction the crews yet alive were thus 
with so much eagerness dealing round to one another; he 
turned angrily to his guide and said —‘ you blundering block- 
head! you undertook to conduct me to the earth, and you 
have brought me into hell!’ ‘No, sir,’ says the guide, ‘I 
have made no mistake; this is really the earth, and these are 
men. Devils never treat one another in this cruel manner ; 
they have more sense, and more of what men vainly call 
humanity.’’’ (Letter to Doctor Priestley.) 

That Thomas Jefferson was alive to the economic improvi- 
dence of war as well as to its immorality may be gathered from 
a passage in a letter to Sir John Sinclair of London, written 
in 1798. Almost a prophetic parallel suggests itself between 
Jefferson's words on the one hand, and the present prosecu- 
tion of the Philippine War and the plan of an Isthmian Canal 
on the other. Says the seer: “A war would cost us more 
than would cut through the Isthmus of Darien; and that of 
Suez might have been opened with what a single year has 
seen thrown away on the rock of Gibraltar.” In the same 
letter he observes: “I recoil with horror at the ferociousness 
of man. Will nations never devise a more rational umpire of 
differences than force? Are there no means of coercing 
injustice more gratifying to our nature than a waste of the 
blood of thousands, and of the labor of millions of our fellow- 
creatures? . . . Wonderful has been the progress of human 
improvement in other lines. Let us hope, then, that the law 
of nature, which makes a virtuous conduct produce benefit, 
and vice loss to the agent in the long run, — which has sanc- 
tioned the common principle that honesty is the best policy, 
will in time influence the proceedings of nations as well as 
of individuals ; and that we shall at length be sensible that war 
is an instrument entirely inefficient towards redressing wrong, 
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that 2¢ multiplies, instead of indemnifying, losses. . . . These 
truths are palpable, and must, in the progress of time, have 
their influence on the minds and conduct of nations.” 

The attitude of Jefferson differed radically from that of his 
contemporary, John Adams, who made up his mind in his 
latter years that “wars are as necessary and as inevitable, in 
our system, as Hurricanes, Earthquakes, and Volcanoes.” 
Also he believed that “far from discouraging the martial 
spirit . . . it ought to be excited.”” “ Universal and perpetual 
peace,” he continues, “is no more nor less than everlasting 
passive obedience and non-resistance. The human flock would 
soon be butchered by one or a few.” No wonder that Adams 
refused to accept honorary membership in the first American 
Peace Society, while Jefferson gladly availed himself of the 
privilege. The two patriots measure up against each other 
in significant fashion in this regard, and surely we do not 
hesitate where to lay the laurel, even if we had no other 
means of-judging the two men than by the moral standard 
afforded by our peace ideal — Jefferson loving peace and 
pursuing it and the other abhorring it and thinking war 
necessary and desirable. 

It is refreshing to hear for a moment the word of another 
Adams — Henry Adams, the historian — interpreting the 
ideals of Jefferson as President. “ Jefferson,” said he, “as- 
pired beyond the ambition of a nationality, and embraced in 
his view the whole future of man. That the United States 
should become a nation like France, England, or Russia, 
should conquer the world like Rome, or develop a typical race 
like the Chinese, was no part of his scheme. He wished to 
begin a new era. . . . Few men have dared to legislate as 
though eternal peace were at hand, in a world torn by wars 
and convulsions and drowned in blood; but this was what 
Jefferson aspired to do. . . . As he conceived a true Amer- 
ican policy, war was a blunder, an unnecessary risk ; and even 
in case of robbery and aggression the United States, he 
believed, had only to stand on the defensive in order to obtain 
justice in the end. He would not consent to build up a new 
nationality merely to create more navies and armies, to 
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perpetuate the crimes and follies of Europe; the central 
government at Washington should not be permitted to 
indulge in the miserable ambitions that had made the Old 
World a hell and frustrated the hopes of humanity.” 

The common sense of Franklin and the vision of Jefferson — 
regarding peace are simple evidence of the manner in which 
inevitable human progress converts its varied elements into 
workers for the world’s order. Honesty is seen by the seer 
to be a principle close to the heart of the possibility of prop- 
erty long before the generality of men for prudential reasons 
recognize it as “the best policy.” Isaiahs and Buddhas and 
Christs from the mountain-tops of human vision see peace 
and love holding sway over the hearts of men ages before 
Czars and Presidents for prudential reasons counsel together 
about the feasibility of disarmament and arbitration. Thus 
always and inevitably principle and policy, the ideal and the 
practical, vision and common sense finally approach each 
other and join eager hands for the organization of the world, 
for the promotion of human progress, for leading on “the 
parliament of man, the federation of the world,’—for the 
progressive realization of man’s finest dreams and prophecies 
about himself. 


Tue PRESIDENT. —I am always proud, as a citizen of 
Boston, to remember that this city has been the cradle of the 
two greatest movements up to date in the history of the 
country — the movement which gave us our independence and 
the movement which purged the land of slavery. I like to 
remember.at this day also that Boston was the cradle of the 
movement which will prove the third great movement in our 
history, — that movement which will not cease until there is a 
federation of the world, until there is an international senti- 
ment as solid and reliable as the sentiment which makes this 
nation strong to-day. Boston was the cradle of the peace 
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movement. The first peace society ever organized in the 
world was the Massachusetts Peace Society, organized here in 
Boston by and under Noah Worcester. Concerning that 
work, and concerning the work growing out of it, which led 
to the establishment of the American Peace Society, we shall 
now hear. I have pleasure in introducing Mr. George Willis 
Cooke, who will speak of ‘ Worcester and Ladd, the Founders 
of the Peace Societies.’ (Applause.) 


ADDRESS BY MR. GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 
OES bOSLON, 


WORCESTER AND LADD, THE FOUNDERS OF 
THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

War is a survival in culture, an atavism of the social body. 
We inherit the results of the struggle for life of the whole 
animal world, and of the fierce combats by which the higher 
animals maintained their existence, individually and as a spe- 
cies. Primitive and savage man devoted himself to the chase 
and to war, and the fever of his blood runs in our veins. In 
the clan, the earliest form of social organization, there was 
peace; but outside it there was continuous war. For thou- 
sands of years the chief business of man was war, conflict 
upon his kind. As civilization advanced, the great mon- 
archies were developed, and war became more systematic and 
deadly. The Christian nations have made war more terrible 
than ever it was before, and they, have persecuted with a 
relentless hatred unknown to all other peoples. Even to-day 
the “ Prince of Peace” is the war-god of the English and the 
Americans in their subjugation of the Boer and the Filipino. 

We say it is eagerness for new possessions, for larger 
avenues of trade, that has increased rather than lessened the 
war spirit in this era of advanced civilization. We must go 
behind such superficial causes as these, however, and find the 
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justification of war in the long heredity of man, in his descent 
from countless generations of animals and men who have 
lived in conflict with their kind. We cannot put out of our 
blood in a generation or two the taint of bitter hatred, bloody 
conflict, relentless persecution that marks our ancestry. The 
sound of the drum, the march of ranked men, the call to 
arms stir in the most peaceful of us the hereditary eagerness 
for conflict, the “patriotism” that brings thousands to the 
standard of whoever pleads for war. 

Not less forceful in favor of war is the tradition of honor, 
heroism, and love of country that appeals to us on every hand. 
On the pages of history, in the words of the orator, in the 
songs the people love does this tradition find embodiment. 
This appeal comes closer home to the heart than any other, 
because it touches to the quick the heredity that runs in our 
blood. Thus it is that war is always popular, and fighting 
more eagerly accepted than work or study. The ways of 
peace and industry have not yet formed in man an inheritance 
and a tradition powerful enough to eliminate war. 

But the tradition of peace is not wanting. Nor is there 
absent the heredity of labor, the habit of industry. If man 
has made war on man, he has lived at peace with those of his 
own group, to whom he has been bound by the closest ties of 
mutual interest and industry. Mutual aid is a more perma- 
nent and a more essential law than that of conflict, and it has 
done more to develop the human race. As industry has 
grown war has lessened, and it is, above all other voices that 
plead with man, the advocate of peace. The tradition of 
peace runs from far back in history and calls with infinite 
pathos to the idealists and the lovers of their kind. We hear 
it in the words of Isaiah and Jesus, with a charm and tender- 
ness, with a hope and courage that not even the warrior can 
resist: It appeals to us from the pages of Plato and Dante 
with persuasiveness and strength. 

Slowly the tradition of peace, that bids us turn our swords 
into pruning-hooks, and to live for peace on earth amongst all 
men of good will, grows louder, more delightful to hear, and 
more persuasive to bring men to its acceptance. It has come 
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to pass that the men we most highly honor are the men of 
peace, the men who love their kind, the men who sacrifice 
themselves for the weak and the fallen. The heritage and 
the tradition of war are not overcome, but peace has its 
triumphs of which historians gladly write and of which poets 
sing to the delight of all the people. ‘Peace on earth”’ is 
more and more the dream and comfort of men, and some 
even dare to think the day of it is very near at hand. While 
it is certain that war will go on for many centuries to come 
before the taint of it will pass out of human blood and the 
glory of it cease to lead men astray, we may be assured that 
the triumphs of peace cannot fail to come in the end. 

For many centuries the tradition of peace silently grew 
before men thought to organize to make it stronger and more 
effective. It was at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
after the great revolutionary movement for liberty and jus- 
tice, that men began to come together to plead for the ces- 
sation of -war. It was in the churches of New England, 
where the democratic spirit had been growing for several gen- 
erations, that the call to peace was first heard on this conti- 
nent. At an earlier time a few attempts at organized peace 
had been made in Europe, but it may be justly said that the 
peace movement had its origin in America. On Christmas 
day in 1814 Noah Worcester published a little book which he 
called « A solemn Review of the Custom of War.” He had 
been in the Revolution, and he had watched the oncoming of 
the war with England in 1812; and he knew what war meant 
and- how it originated. His book was a trumpet-blast that 
called men to peace, and its effect was wide-spread and _ pro- 
found. It was a little book but a great one. No one has 
added much to what it said of the high calling of peace and 
of the Christian demand for its establishment. In place of 
war he would have arbitration and conciliation. His book 
was read in Ohio and New York, and peace societies were 
organized. Worcester organized the Massachusetts Peace 
Society in December, 1815; and it had the active support 
of Doctor Channing and the best men of Boston. The move- 
ment grew, and the Legislature of Massachusetts petitioned 
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Congress for the establishment of a Court of Nations, to 
which all international disputes might be referred. 

In 1815 Doctor Worcester began the publication of Zhe 
Friend of Peace, a monthly periodical, mostly written by him- 
self, in which he brought skill, serious purpose, and laborious 
zeal to bear upon the evils of war. He ransacked all history, 
and all science and religion, for reason why war should cease. 
His work was widely read, republished in several parts of the 
country, and created a great movement in favor of peace. 

In May, 1828, William Ladd, a sea-captain and farmer in 
Maine, led the way in organizing the American Peace Society. 
His “Solemn Appeal to all Christians in Favor of Peace” 
was one of the best of the peace writings. His great work, 
however, was his book on a Congress of Nations, in which 
he wisely advocated the establishment of such an inter- 
national legislative body, which should create a Court of 
Nations for the settling of international disputes. Ladd 
was a vigorous writer and speaker, and his influence in be- 
half of peace was considerable. 

Worcester and Ladd were plain New England men, by 
occupation farmers, by avocation preachers, editors, and 
reformers. They were men of common sense, sternly practi- 
cal, nobly idealistic, and generously humanitarian, who thought 
that the teachings of Christ could be put into practice. 
They knew that war is an evil, and they believed that peace 
would bring great advantages to men. They spoke plainly 
on the subject, with moderation, wisdom, and sound judg- 
ment. Men heard them with interest, and many accepted 
their teachings. It seemed for a time as if peace might be 
accepted of all men, and that war might be overcome by 
means of noble sentiments and just recognition of the rights 
of others. But the tradition of peace was not powerful enough 
to hinder .the Civil War and the corruption of conviction it . 
brought in its wake. The peace men saw some of the great- 
est of the world’s wars, and witnessed an arming of the 
nations unheard of before. And yet the peace ideal was not 
overcome, though it was in the dust for a time. Wars and 
rumors of wars were as before, though with the difference that 
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a larger and a wiser company protested, and with definite 
convictions as to what ought to come in the place of war. 

Worcester and Ladd suggested the way in which war may 
be conquered. It can be done by peace societies only as 
peace societies create a tradition that will in time become the 
heritage of all industrious and peace-loving men. Even their 
feeble labors —and the labors of those who have worked 
with them — have been powerful enough in their effect upon 
the ruler of one of the most autocratic and misgoverned of 
nations to cause him to call the nations to a peace congress. 
It is not a Tsar, however, who domineers over millions of 
men, and crushes them under his Cossack heel, who can lead 
the nations to peace. It is rather the workers of the world, the 
men of industry, who are now seeking to organize for social 
equality and democratic life, —to whom the dream of peace 
is a great ideal,— by means of whom the peace era will be 
inaugurated. When they refuse to vote war budgets ; will no 
longer serve in armies that seek the destruction of their 
brothers of other countries; and make common cause with 
all other workers for international good will, the makers of 
war will find their task at an end. 

We lament the imperialistic craze of our day, that leaves 
millions of men at home in poverty and wretchedness and 
seeks new markets in distant lands; but the bright side of 
it is that it brings the remotest peoples to know each other, 
and to find in each other a common interest. The greatest 
teacher of peace is commerce, which slowly breaks down 
national barriers to free intercourse, and which is making 
all nations dependent upon each other. The needs of all 
peoples to-day are those of peace, industry, and economic 
equality. When these needs are fully recognized there will 
be an international life, too strong for tariffs, wars, and race 
hatreds, which will bring the nations into federation. 

The workers of the world are always hurt by war, which 
brings them no good that can be counted to their real ad- 
vancement. The cause of labor is the cause of peace. War 
will cease when the toilers of the world organize for their 
protection as workers, and refuse to take part in all forms of 
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national aggrandizement. The men who fight -the great 
battles are the men who gain nothing from the victories won. 
The soldier is taken from: peaceful industry at the command 
of Emperor or President, is debased by war, sees his family 
robbed or murdered, and is only a slave to the will of others 
when it ends. He labors, suffers, and dies for the cause 
that brings him not ease, wealth, or happiness. War gives 
to the leaders power; to the worker drudgery and poverty. 
It corrupts his morals, puts him into subjection, deprives him 
of his rights as a toiler, and keeps him from his full share of 
the products of labor. 

When the ideal and the tradition of peace take hold of the 
worker, and he will no longer do the bidding of those who 
do nothing for him in return, he will refuse to march away 
‘to shoot those who are not his enemies and have done him 
no harm. War is never carried on for the good of the peo- 
ple, and when they come to realize this truth they will no 
longer serve the follies of their leaders. The cause of peace 
is the cause of the people, whose interests are one through- 
out the world. 

War is always an evil, by whomsoever it may be conducted 
and for whatever cause it may be waged. It does not bring 
peace, but more war. It does not increase industry, but 
lessens the working power of the people. It does not 
strengthen a nation, but makes it poorer in ideals and baser 
in moral energy. It does not add to intellectual power, but 
weakens the vigor of science and lessens the force of truth. 
War is the survival of the jungle and the perpetuation of 
the bloody strife of the savage. It keeps mana brute, and 
it makes him a robber and a murderer. 

The hero we ought to sing is the man of peace, the lover 
of his kind. To him will come the victories of the future. 
He walks with the man of science, who greatens our knowl- 
edge and brings the ends of the earth together with his in- 
ventions. The loving man is the strong man, who gains 
what the warrior cannot accomplish, the union of the peo- 
ples for fellowship and federation. To destroy must not 
henceforth be our object, but to preserve and to cherish. 
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Universal peace means the dawn of a new world, the victory 
of man over himself, and the greatest possible happiness for 
all who live. 


Tue PrReEsIpENT. — There has been no utterance which 
has come from a religious body touching the present crisis 
so statesmanlike, so human, so moral, or so religious as the 
resolutions passed this week in Boston by the American 
Unitarian Association, —save the resolutions of our own 
Society, which kept in some things which the Unitarians 
made Mr. Frothingham drop. The Unitarians of America 
are deserving of credit and should have honor for that brave 
act. As I-think of it and of the subject of this hour, I cannot 
help thinking of the traditions which have made it possible, 
which made it probable, that that strong religious body should 
take that strong action. Noah Worcester, of whom we have 
heard, was a Unitarian minister. When the Massachusetts 
Peace Society was organized, in the little room where it was 
organized there sat with Noah Worcester the man whom 
Unitarians love as their greatest and most characteristic 
leader, William Ellery Channing. On the first Board of 
Government was another Unitarian minister, Henry Ware. 
I notice, in reading the early reports of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, that, among the documents which it chiefly 
distributed, Channing’s Sermons against War held a prom- 
inent place. There were no sermons which had been preached 
against this monstrous evil at that time which compared in 

power and in influence with the sermons of Channing. Con- 
cerning Ghanning’s testimony against war, we shall now hear 
from one who is peculiarly qualified to speak —the Rev. 
Charles G. Ames. (Applause.) 
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ADDRESS BY REV. CHARLES GORDON SAA 
DD, OF FBOSTON® 


CHANNING’S TESTIMONY AGAINST WAR. 


At the close of the second war with Great Britain, and 
after the downfall of Napoleon, many hearts in America seem 
to have been moved by a passionate desire that wars might 
cease to the ends of the earth. In 1815, on the day after 
Christmas, under the prompting of Dr. Noah Worcester, and 
in the study of Dr. William Ellery Channing, was formed the 
first Peace Society. Its twenty-two members included the 
Governor of Massachusetts, the President of Harvard College, 
and several of the professors. The membership soon rose to 
a thousand, In 1828, this Society, with nearly fifty others in 
different States, was merged in the American Peace Society, 
which still flies the white flag of Universal Brotherhood. 

At the outset, the Massachusetts Society struck the high 
note of Arbitration in an appeal to the United States govern- 
ment, drawn up by Doctor Channing, who found encourage- 
ment in a recommendation of President Madison. 

The collected works of Channing — now sixty years dead — 
have been put into a single volume, which is sold for a dollar. 
This book contains five great discourses bearing directly upon 
War—a subject which deeply engaged his mind and heart. 
He does not dwell on the economic argument, — the waste 
of resources involved in the conflicts of nations; and there 
are other aspects which he may have overlooked. The theory 
of evolution had not then risen like a new sun to illuminate 
the whole field of human thought. But the man of the 
twentieth century, who cares to equip himself with moral 
weapons and ammunition for use in the ‘war against war,” 
may find in Channing’s writings a quite adequate outfit. 
Indeed, like so many other so-called back numbers, these 
papers contain so much matter that is fresh and up-to-date, — 
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such a net-work of live wires along which the lightning still 
plays, —that if any one of them were just now printed 
anonymously it would touch the quick, and would probably 
be denounced as an army officer is said to have denounced 
the Declaration of Independence as “a,d 
document.” 

Yet Channing was not the sort of man to scatter fire-brands. 
His business was, not to kindle conflagrations, but to put them 
out. He was accustomed to measure and weigh his words, 
and to speak as one deeply aware of responsibility for every 
utterance. He was no professional agitator; no wild-eyed, 
loose-tongued ranter; he was at the farthest remove from 
mere sensational or frothy speech. He seems to combine the 
sober reasonableness of a philosopher with the freedom and 
zeal of a prophet who can take orders from no authority this 
side the throne of God. 

When such a man opens his lips, all mankind can afford to 
listen: for he speaks as the wise friend of all mankind. 
When such a man challenges the wisdom or rightfulness of 
any current custom, and stamps upon it the brand of infamy 
and crime, the nations should pause and reflect. 

He feels called to speak all the more freely because his 
peace principles are unpopular; because the people idolize 
military heroes and are blind to the wickedness of war; 
because the war spirit rages like an intermittent fever in the 
veins of his countrymen; and because the churches of Christ 
are asleep and allow themselves to be made accessories before 
and after the bloody fact. 

Channing did not hold with Garrison and Adin Ballou the 
creed of non-resistance. He held that a war of defense 
against invasion, or against cruel oppression, might sometimes 
be just and necessary ; yet only in extreme and very rare 
cases. A private person may take life in defense of himself 
or his family; but this is no cover for promiscuous killing. 
In nearly every war throughout the ages the pretext of justice 
or necessity has been set up by both sides. In exposing this 
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flimsy sophistry, Channing claims that almost every war is 
both unnecessary and unjust, ‘‘ concentrating the guilt of 
multiplied murders.” 
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“Crime” is the word he deliberately and habitually applies 
to ordinary warfare. He describes it as “a theatre, got up 
at immense cost, for the exhibition of crime on a grand scale.” 
“Ts it light guilt,” he asks, “to array man against his brother ; 
to make murder the trade of thousands, to drench the earth 
with human blood ; to turn it into a desert ; to scatter families 
like chaff; to make mothers widows and children orphans ; 
and to do all this for the establishment of arbitrary power?” 

He portrays the cruelties and horrors of war only to shock . 
and shame us out of indifference —to take the blinders from 
the eyes that can see only ‘the pomp and circumstance,” the 
false glitter and glory. He was grieved and saddened by the 
hardness of heart and inhuman levity of respectable and 
_ intelligent people who could let all this welter of wickedness 
and misery pass as a matter of course, and even celebrate it 
with plaudits and thanksgivings. No judge can lightly pro- 
nounce the doom of a single criminal; yet every declaration 
of war is a sentence of death for multitudes who are not even 
accused of crime. Rulers and people rush into this business 
of wholesale execution as if it were a pastime. ‘“ We have 
read,” he says, ‘of the slaughter of thousands and tens of 
thousands with as little emotion as if we had been told that 
so many flies had been swept away in a storm. But is war 
on this account less calamitous? . . . Does victory wash out 
the stains ?”’ 

In the outbreak of the war spirit he hears not the shout 
of honest patriotism so much as “the howlings of a dreadful 
storm of human passion.”” The soldiers who delight in their 
hideous business he denounces as “bloodhounds.” He 
anticipated General Sherman in saying that “war is hell,” 
and would have shuddered with approval when Sir Harry- 
Smith, an English officer, said to his comrades, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
ours is a damnable profession.” 

He pays a generous tribute to “the soldier of principle, 
who exposes his life for a cause which his conscience approves, 
and who mingles clemency and mercy with the joy of triumph.” 
But he held that admiration is wofully misplaced when 
bestowed on “the multitude of military men who regard war 
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as a trade, who hire themselves out to fight and slay in any 
cause, and who destroy their fellow-men with as little concern 
as the husbandman does the vermin that infest his fields.” 
How he would have burned with indignation when an Amer- 
ican general described his campaign against the Filipinos as 
“a rabbit-hunt”’ ! 

He denies that a military spirit is necessary to public safety. 
“It more frequently endangers the vital interests of a nation 
by embroiling it with others. Like every other passion, it is 
impatient for gratification.” ‘The patriotism cherished by 
war is ordinarily false and spurious —a vice and not a virtue — 
a scourge to the world —a narrow and unjust passion.” He 
desires to turn men’s minds away from the admiration of mere 
military courage, — often a low, coarse, and semi-brutish qual- 
ity, —to the real dignity and nobility of power employed for 
helping and not for hurting mankind. 

In 1827 and ’28 he published two strong papers on “ The 
Life and Character of Napoleon Bonaparte.” The career of 
that extraordinary man was too recent to be seen in true 
perspective ; but Channing’s moral vision was undazzled by 
the blazing meteor of military glory; and he has given us an 
unsparing exposure and dissection of the low-ranging genius 
which revels in the love of conquest and dominion, and which 
does not hesitate 


<<'To wade through slaughter to a throne 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.”’ 


Yet he vindicates the love of power as one of the most noble 
and valuable qualities of manhood. A man’s power over him- 
self and over material forces may put on his head a crown of 
glory. The highest and finest form of personal energy has 
been exercised by the world’s great benefactors, who have 
swayed the hearts of men to the love of truth and the practice 
of justice. Such are they who rule us by conferring on us a 
larger freedom, and bind us to themselves by breaking our 
chains. 

Most effective, and still timely, is his protest against the 
harshness practised by the United States army towards the 
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Seminoles in Florida, who were hunted down because they 
harbored fugitive slaves. It was claimed that the severities 
practised against the red men were justified by the laws of 
war. So much the worse for the laws of war, thought 
Channing. “Was it not time to repeal such horrible laws ? 
If war demands such regulations or outrages,” he asked, “ can 
war be too soon abolished ?””’ 

He holds civilization as “a doubtful good when it is 
promoted by establishing the dominion of one man or people 
over another.’ He pronounced it “the crime of crimes to 
use power against liberty ; to crush and subdue and subjugate 
mankind ; to rob men of the free use of their nature; to take 
them out of their own hands and compel them to bend to 
another’s will.” He admits that every man must live under 
law, yet declares that it were “better for him to be lawless 
than to live under lawless sway.” 

He saw the human multitudes taxing all their wits and 
energies to adjust their efforts and interests in harmony, 
struggling amid difficulties to rise toward better conditions © 
for their souls and bodies; then some insane folly of their 
rulers thrusts them backward and downward. Every year of 
peace is a gain; “but it may take generations to heal the 
disorders and repair the damages of a year of war.” 

He replies with spirit to those who say that war is needed 
as a nursery of heroism: “ Let it not be imagined that, 
were nations imbued with the spirit of Christianity, they 
would slumber in ignoble ease; that instead of the high- - 
minded murderers who are formed on the present system of 
war, we should have effeminate and timid slaves. Christian 
benevolence is as active as it is forbearing. Let it once form 
the character of a people and it will attach them to every 
important interest of society. It will call forth sympathy in 
behalf of the suffering in every region under heaven. It will 
give a new extension to the heart, open a wider sphere to 
enterprise, inspire a courage of exhaustless resource, and 
prompt to every sacrifice and exposure for the improvement 
and happiness of the human race.” 

Here is a warning which both America and France can 
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afford to heed. He says the bane of republics is “a proud, 
vaunting, irritable, contentious, aspiring ¢emper, more disposed 
to honor courage than humanity, more restless the more it is 
successful, more devoted to party than to public weal.” 

Who is responsible for a wicked war? Channing deals 
with that question in a searching passage, and charges blood- 
guiltiness on all who knowingly and willingly lend themselves 
to the wrong. ‘Undoubtedly, as a rule, the citizen is bound 
to obey the authorities under which he lives. No difference 
of opinion as to the expediency of measures will warrant 
opposition. Even in cases of doubtful right, he may submit 
his judgment to the law. But when called to do what his 
conscience clearly pronounces wrong, he must not waver. 
No outward law is so sacred as the voice of God in his own 
breast. He cannot devolve on rulers an act so solemn as the 
destruction of fellow-beings convicted of no offense. For no 
act will more solemn inquisition be made at the bar of God.” 
One may guess that Lowell found here the inspiration for 
some lines in one of the Biglow papers : 


<<?'Taint yer eppylets and fethers 
Makes the thing a grain more rite ; 
Nor a-follerin’ yer bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye in His site. 
Ef you take a sword and dror it, 
And should stick a feller thru, 
Guv’munt aint to anser for it, 
God ’1I send the bill to you /”’ 


The end of war will come in sight when the people have a 
just sense of their own responsibility, and perhaps when a 
refusal to obey wicked orders shall have earned the crown of 
martyrdom. 

Channing was deeply concerned that the Christian Church 
should be inspired by the Master’s spirit to array itself openly 
and always on the side of the things that make for peace. In 
1835 President Jackson was advising Congress to declare war 
with France. Channing sounded the alarm in a powerful 
sermon. He wrote to President Wayland: “ All the crimes 
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and miseries of war are to be encountered for nothing; and 
yet the public press utters not a word on our obligations as a 
Christian community. . . . The Christians among us sit still 
and silent, and leave worldly, self-seeking politicians to decide 
whether they shall imbrue their hands in the blood of their 
brethren. Is Christianity always to remain a dead letter in 
the determination of national concerns?” ‘* Can we wonder,” 
he exclaims, “that when the spirit of war is cherished in the 
very bosom of the church, it has continued to rage among the 
nations ?”’ 

He did not expect the reign of peace to come through any 
scheme of self-interest, nor through the growth of commerce 
or the progress of invention; because these of themselves 
cannot do the work of love. Wealth breeds power, and selfish 
power pushes for larger advantage. Thus prosperity itself 
hurries nations into policies of greed and encroachment, by 
which in turn prosperity is destroyed. 

As he traces the origin of war in the lower passions of 
mankind, so he finds the remedy, not alone in those provisions 
for arbitration which he urges should be adopted, but chiefly 
in the development and diffusion of the spirit and principles 
of Christianity, by which he always means the love of God 
translated into the love of man, as illustrated in the great 
Prince of Peace whose leadership he lovingly acknowledged. 
The nations will never beat their swords into plowshares till 
they reverence their brotherhood through recognition of their 
kinship to a common Father. 

In reading these discourses of Channing I am impressed 
by his masterly combination of clear, luminous intelligence and 
breadth of view with :a vast weight of moral passion — of out- 
speaking truthfulness, honest hatred of cruelty, and love of 
mankind. In his reverence for the least of his human brethren 
there was something almost like worship. The humblest 
being endowed with the awful gift of reason appeared to him 
a more sacred object than the whole outward universe. Out 
of this profound conviction of the dignity and divinity of 
human nature came his testimony against war, with his sturdy 
demand for equal laws, for justice to working-men, for the 
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abolition of slavery, for universal education, and for the 
breaking of every fetter from body or soul. 

His last public address was given at Lenox, August 1, 
1842,—the anniversary of the emancipation of 800,000 
slaves in the British West Indies, and two months before his 
death. In this swan-song he poured out his soul, as one 
“always young for Liberty.” He said: ‘The doctrine that 
violence, oppression, inhumanity is an essential element of 
society is so revolting that, did I believe it, I would say, Let 
society perish; let man and his works be swept away, and 
the earth be abandoned to the brutes. Better that the globe 
should be tenanted by brutes than by brutalized men! No! 
It is safe to be just, to respect men’s rights, to treat our 
neighbor as ourselves ; and any doctrine hostile to this is born 
of the Evil One.” 

At the close he burst into a passionate appeal, addressed 
at once to earth and Heaven : 

a rhe song of angels, ‘On earth, Peace,’ will not always 
sound as fiction. Oh, come, thou kingdom of Heaven, for 
which we daily pray! Come, Friend and Savior of the race, 
who didst shed thy blood on the cross to reconcile man to 
man and earth to Heaven! Come, ye predicted ages of 
righteousness and love, for which the faithful have so long 
yearned! Come, Father Almighty, and crown with thine 
omnipotence the humble strivings of thy children to subvert 
oppression and wrong, to spread light and freedom, peace and 
joy, the truth and spirit of thy Son, through the whole 
earth!” 

Being dead, he yet speaketh! 


THE PresipENT. — There was one severely practical word 
which Mr. Ames injected into his lofty utterance, which gave 
me pleasure, and which I know he meant you to remember. 
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That word was this: ‘“Channing’s Complete Works, price 
$1.00.” He meant that you should buy and read Channing’s 
complete works. I fear that not all Boston men and women 
have done this; and in-the spirit of his word I wish to say 
that the complete works of Channing can be bought for one 
dollar at 25 Beacon Street. I wish to say something else, 
taking my cue from Mr. Ames; and that is that for one 
dollar also any person can subscribe for 7he Advocate of Peace, 
our leading American organ for the promotion of international 
order. I wish to say too that it is, in my opinion, the best 
organ of that movement in the world, edited as it is so strongly 
and skillfully by Doctor Trueblood. It is not creditable to 
any man or woman in Boston, especially to any member of 
_ the Free Religious Association, if he or she is not a subscriber 
to that journal. Price one dollar, office 31 Beacon Street. 

I wish to say something else. I wish to say that on the 
way from 25 Beacon Street to 31 Beacon Street you pass the 
publishing house of Messrs. Ginn & Co. The head of that 
house is the most practical and earnest and generous helper 
of this cause whom I knowamong business men. He resolved 
the other day that the most important book for the warfare 
against war ——I mean Bloch’s “ Future of War,” which up to 
date has been sold at two dollars — should be put into the 
hands of every man and woman at cost price; and this week 
that book has been published, and will be sold at cost price, 
without profit, for 50 cents, —and you can buy it there, at 
29 Beacon Street. 

Mr. Ginn hag also resolved that, since so much of this 
literature of peace and international order is unavailable, this 
book shall be followed up by the publication in cheap and 
attractive form of every important pamphlet and book on this 
subject. Bloch’s work is to be followed by the publication of 
all of Sumner’s orations against war, separately and together. 
I will see to it, since I happen to have Mr. Ginn’s ear, that 
this is followed by the separate publication of Channing's 
sermons on war —and everything else in this line that is of 
real importance, that any of you want to see published! 
(Applause.) 
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I have attended a number of hearings at the State House 
this year which were attended by hundreds of people. I 
attended one where half a dozen men were present; and I 
said to the chairman of the legislative committee that that 
hearing was one of two which were the only ones which would 
be remembered fifty years from now. That hearing was on 
the petition prepared by Raymond L. Bridgman of Boston, 
looking to a Congress of Nations, asking the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to take the initiative in urging the United 
States government to work for such a congress. Fifty years 
ago men in America were working for the same thing; and 
one of the greatest workers was Elihu Burritt. His Congress 
of Nations was chiefly to be a mere means for bringing into 
existence a court— such as has finally been established in 
the Hague Tribunal. But he was also deeply interested in 
universal postal regulations and other things which only 
united legislative action could bring. Mr. Raymond L. 
Bridgman has kindly come to us to-day, and will speak upon 
«Elihu Burritt and his Work for a Congress of Nations.” 
(Applause. ) 


ADDRESS BY RAYMOND L. BRIDGMAN, OF 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


ELIHU BURRITT AND HIS WORK FOR A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

Fifty years ago a genuine revival of peace sentiment 
prevailed in Europe and the United States. The Massa- 
chusetts Legislature adopted resolutions in favor of a Con- 
gress of Nations to promote universal peace, and sent them 
to Washington. Over one hundred and fifty peace meetings 
were held in England alone. Five international peace con- 
ferences were held in Europe from 1848 to 1853, attended 
by hundreds of delegates from the nations of western Europe 
and the United States. 
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To-day the world-news which has the first place in our 
papers tells of war, of injustice by force of arms, of brutality, 
of torture, of thousands of deaths inflicted upon men, women, 
and children for no other reason than that they fight for 
rights which were given them by their Creator. To-day the 
United States and the great nations of Europe are adding 
to the number of their powerful fighting-ships, they are 
strengthening their armies, they are adding to the burdens of 
the tax payers, and crippling the progress of their peoples 
in order to be ready for mutual slaughter and destruction. 

These facts show whether we have made progress morally 
as nations and are the answer to the easy optimism which 
sees only good in present national conditions. 

Foremost in this peace agitation as representative of the 
United States was Elihu Burritt. Four of those interna- 
tional conferences were attended by him. Several times he 
served as secretary of the conference on the part of the 
United States, and at every one of the four he introduced 
and spoke for a resolution recommending all friends of peace 
to work for a Congress of Nations which should form a code 
of international law and previde for the appointment for life 
of a High Court of Arbitration, Honor, and Equity. 

Mr. Burritt’s proposition was that national representation 
in the Congress of Nations should be on the basis of one 
to every million inhabitants. He said: “If all the nations 
of Christendom accept this basis and elect their representa- 
tives, then we have an assembly of about 350 members, or 
one about as large as the British House of Commons. But 
if only Great Britain, France, Germany, the Italian States, 
and the United States accept it at first, then we have an 
assembly of about 160 members, embracing the most pro- 
found statesmen and jurists that these five nations can pro- 
duce.” His idea was that they should meet a few weeks 
before their several national legislatures opened their sessions 
for the year. After organization, they were to appoint a 
committee on international law. This committee was to 
revise and codify that law and transmit it to the several 
national legislatures for acceptance. 
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After this code of nations should have been adopted, then 
the Congress of Nations would resume its work and provide 
for the appointment for life of a High Court of Arbitration, 
Honor, and Equity to be a permanent body to settle disputes 
between nations. His idea was that this court should be 
composed of two jurists from each nation. While waiting 
for this High Court to assemble, the Congress would con- 
sider such matters as uniform weights and measures and 
other matters relative to international commerce. It seems 
to have been the idea of Mr. Burritt that the Congress should 
end its existence when the High Court had been created and 
set in motion. 

At the first Peace Congress, held at Brussels, September 
20 to 22, 1848, Mr. Burritt contributed a paper advocating 
a Congress of Nations to form an international code to settle 
moot questions and secure peace. 

To show his enthusiasm for the cause of peace let me read 
to you sonie extracts from speeches which he delivered at the 
various peace congresses : ; 

« Petitions, numerously signed, have been addressed to the 
legislative assemblies of the different States, asking them to 
induce the federal government at Washington to propose 
to the other governments of the civilized world the convoca- 
tion of a Congress of Nations for the purpose of establishing 
a well-defined code of international law and a high court of 
adjudication to interpret and apply it in the settlement of all 
international disputes which cannot be satisfactorily arranged 
by negotiation.” (From Speech of Elihu Burritt at the 
second General Peace Congress, held at Paris, August 24, 
1849.) 

« Their first great work would be merely to revise a system 
of principles, precedents, practices, and opinions which had 
already acquired the name and even a part of the authority 
of an international code. The next step, and of equal im- 
portance, is to constitute a permanent international tribunal, 
which shall interpret and apply this code in the adjudication 
of questions submitted to its decision. . . . If it is deemed 
necessary that this tribunal shall immediately replace the 
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Congress, then the latter, we will suppose, continues its 
sessions until the judges are appointed. Having accom- 
plished the two great objects for which it was convoked, 
it is instructed’ to apply its attention to matters of minor 
international interest until the judges arrive to open the 
High Court. For instance, they digest a plan for establishing 
throughout the civilized world a uniformity of weights, meas- 
ures, money, rates of postage, and for creating other facilities 
for the social and commercial intercourse of nations, thus 
preparing them for that relation to each other which should 
exist between the members of a vast and peaceful common- 
wealth. We now reach the grand consummation of our sys- 
tem. . . . Here, then, we complete the chain of universal 
‘law and order. Here we organize a system which is to con- 
nect the great circles of humanity and regulate the mutual de- 
portment of nations by the same principles of justice and 
equity as govern the intercourse of the smallest communities 
of men. We establish an order of society by which the great 
nations, without deposing a single prerogative of their legiti- 
mate sovereignty, accept the condition of individuals who are 
amenable to law. For our system, if adopted, would not trench 
upon the complete independence of the different States.” 

At the third session of the general Peace Congress, held 
at Frankfort, Germany, on the third day, August 24, 1850, 
Elihu Burritt, speaking on his resolution that the Congress 
recommend all friends of peace to work for a Congress 
of Nations to form a code of international law, said: ‘‘ The 
only work assigned to this international assembly would be 
to revise and reconstruct the present code of international 
law, and then present it to the national legislatures which 
they represented for their adoption and notification. . . 
The morning light of the good time coming is everywhere 
breaking upon the eyes of those who are looking and longing 
for its appearing. Everywhere new hearts and new hopes 
are gained to our cause. Everywhere new agencies and 
tendencies are combining to propel it forward. The great 
necessities and interests of the age unite to make peace the 
first want and predilection of the nations. The fatherhood 
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of God and the brotherhood of men are coming to be recog- 
nized by civilization and science as well as by Christianity. 
This central principle of divine revelation is taking effect 
upon the peoples of the world. The bristling barriers of 
nationality, which once divided and estranged them, are grad- 
ually disappearing, and they are beginning to fraternize across 
the boundaries that once made them enemies.” 

From introduction to report of the fourth General Peace 
Congress, held at London, July 22 to 24, 1851:— “Mr. 
Elihu Burritt has been diligently engaged in giving publicity 
to his Olzve Leaves in the German, French, Danish, and 
other languages through the medium of some widely circu- 
lated journals in those countries, where they have attracted 
considerable attention and will be productive, we trust, of 
great and permanent results.’ At the Congress he pre- 
sented substantially the same resolution and made the same 
speech as at the previous three conferences. 

But the spirit of enthusiasm died out. The fifth and last 
peace conference was held in Edinburgh, October 12 and 13, 
1853, but no Americans seem to have been present and the 
subject of Mr. Burritt’s resolutions was not introduced. 
Then followed our Civil War, and the peace movement in this 
country has never since attained the height it reached fifty 
years ago. 

In the establishment of the Hague Tribunal of Arbitration 
the great idea of Burritt and his distinguished predecessors 
has in part been realized. But there yet remains to be 
accomplished the establishment of a World Legislature, — 
something which will do for the world what the Congress of 
the United States does for the States of this nation; some- 
thing which will bring all mankind into an organic whole, 
which will be the means of expressing the will of all mankind, 
and which will promote the peace of all its parts. It will 
surely come. The time is ripe for agitation and business is 
already waiting for such a legislature to be established. 
Unless we take up the work of Kant, of Penn, of Burritt, 
and their fellow-workers for world-peace and world-unity, we 
fail miserably to rise to our duty and our opportunity. 
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At the foundation of our work lies the truth that all men 
are created free and equal. On that foundation will rest the 
republic of mankind. To that condition will humanity come, 
unless progress ceases, unless right yields to might and brutal 
injustice remains forever supreme. In that republic small 
nations and great nations will have equal recognition of 
national rights and national existence, as Rhode Island and 
New York are on an equal footing of right under our national 
constitution. The republic of nations and the rights of a 
single citizen rest upon a common basis in their relation to 
the Higher Power which made them. Fach has rights which 
inhere in its very existence, and rights are moral qualities, not 
physical. If a man is forced to sign a note at the muzzle 
of a pistol, that note cannot be collected by process of law. 
There is no moral quality in his written promise. In national 
life the same truth obtains. National existence, like personal 
existence, has its rights which force cannot destroy, no matter 
how long they may be violated, nor whether the conquered 
people give an enforced consent. If a nation is compelled by 
armed force to sign away its sovereignty there is no moral 
force whatever in its submission. (Applause.) The infringe- 
ment of the United States upon the sovereignty of Cuba will 
never have moral justification, no matter how long it may 
endure, or whether the Cubans consented under force. They 
have the moral right at any time to repudiate their agreement. 
(Applause.) Should England succeed in destroying the Boer 
nationality and in exacting an oath of allegiance from every 
Boer in the world, such oath would have no binding power 
whatever, because it is devoid of moral quality. (Applause.) 
Every Boer would be morally justified in repudiating that oath 
at the first opportunity which his judgment approves, and in 
taking up arms again. Should the United States force every 
Filipino to: swear allegiance to us, the oath would not be worth 
the breath it was uttered with, or the ink it was written in. 
(Applause.) You cannot crush the national existence, the 
national entity. As no man can swear away the fundamental 
fact of his existence as a free and responsible person ; as no 
soldier in the Philippine or South African wars can morally 
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put the blame of his course upon his commander, but is 
directly responsible to his Maker, so no nation can swear away 
its nationality. Still less can it be bound by an enforced 
oath. 

Our truth that all men are born free and equal stops not 
short of the republic of mankind, with all nations on a common 
ground of equality, with a world-legislature, a world-court, and 
a world-executive to act for all mankind in its interests of 
inconceivable magnitude and complication, with national gov- 
ernments for national affairs, state governments for state 
affairs, city governments for city affairs, and town govern- 
ments for town affairs, and every interest, from the unit of 
all humanity down to the unit of one personality, protected 
under just and equitable law. Working for that ideal, we 
carry forward the principles of the old philosophers, patriots, 
and philanthropists. We oppose war. We plead for reason. 
We resist the temper of the present day to attain the unity 
of the world by force and not by justice. 

We believe that the better time is coming, Aye it will 
promote universal peace, and we ask all mankind to join us in 
the work. (Applause.) 


THE PreEstpENT. — The student of the anti-slavery move- 
ment is deeply impressed by the fact that the great anti-slavery 
workers were also great enemies of war. This was true of 
George Fox back two centuries and more ago, and has been 
universally true of that noble Quaker body which has been 
so valiant in its war against war and in its war against slavery. 
You know how true it was also of our own anti-slavery 
workers. You think of Sumner; you think of Whittier’s 
burning poems against war, as burning as his poems against 
slavery. The leader of those workers against slavery was 
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also he who put the very motto of cosmopolitanism at the 
head of his organ against slavery : ‘‘ My country is the world; 
my countrymen are all mankind.” We are fortunate in hav- 
ing to speak to us concerning “ William Lloyd Garrison and 
his Gospel of World Citizenship” our own William Lloyd 
Garrison. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRIS@E 
OF BOSTON. 


GARRISONS GOSPEL OF WORLD CITIZENSHIP. 


The theme assigned to me this afternoon, ‘ Garrison’s 
Gospel of World Citizenship,” has a breadth and vagueness 
ill befitting the fifteen minutes which limit my address. I 
shall therefore confine it to a consideration of the heart of 
that gospel, which was absolute and unqualified non-resist- 
- ance. For this advocate of peace had no room for war in 
his philosophy. He believed that under no circumstances 
was it justifiable or possible for a Christian to use physical 
force in the propagation of truth; that the non-resistant doc- 
trine of overcoming evil only by good — meeting the spirit 
of violence with that of love — was the distinctive feature of 
Christianity, differentiating it from all other religions. He 
admitted no exceptions and denied that any beneficent end, 
however desirable, could be truly served by force or blood- 
shed. . 

Garrison was himself devoted to the emancipation of the 
American slave. It was the cause to which his life-work was. 
dedicated. No one knew better than he the unspeakable 
horrors of the vile system. He shared the sufferings of the 
bondmen, putting himself in imagination in the slave’s place, 
pleading for the Negro’s rights with the same fervor that 
he pleaded for his own. He felt it the compliment of his 
life when Sir Fowell Buxton, on first meeting him in Eng- 
land, was overwhelmed with surprise to find the abolition 
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leader a white man, not believing such advocacy possible 
from one not black. 

Nevertheless, he firmly refused to admit that the use of 
carnal weapons was righteous even to break the shackles of 
the slave. He launched his vigorous and aggressive propa- 
ganda with the declaration that the abolitionists looked only 
to moral means; to the changing of minds by preaching the 
uncompromising truth. He knew that violence could breed 
nothing but violence. In short he accepted literally, and 
tried faithfully to realize in living, the gospel of humanity as 
taught by Jesus of Nazareth nineteen hundred years ago. 

Reliance upon such abstract principles is less remarkable 
in these days, since the genius of Tolstoi has added consecra- 
tion to them and familiarized mankind with the idea of their 
practicability. For eighteen hundred years the church which 
appropriated the name of Christian had only dared to preach 
the kernel of Christianity as an abstraction, impossible of 
present application although hoped for in the dim, distant 
future. Consequently it disturbed no man’s ease of con- 
science. It hallowed current war, it furnished chaplains to 
invoke divine assistance upon and bless the national arms, 
it founded governments on bayonets, and law on force. It 
preached a theory which it actually held in contempt. It 
professed admiration for Jesus, and its Christmas celebration 
extolled the impracticable fanatic of Judea. Its ministers 
preached sermons from comfortable pulpits in great cathe- 
drals or in wealthy churches supported by the mammon of 
unrighteonsness, while deprecating all attempts to embody 
their teachings in actual deeds. Did an unsophisticated soul 
— convinced that the same truths that made Judea holy land 
were admirably adapted to make a ew Jerusalem — attempt 
the Christian life, he met at once the solid opposition of the 
church. In vain he pleaded that 


«« We lack but open eye and ear 
To find the Orient’s marvels here ; 
The still small voice in autumn’s hush, 
Yon maple wood the burning bush.’’ 
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But oriental marvels and examples had become only so many 
properties of ecclesiasticism, ceasing to be vital to current 
generations seeking a gospel of respectability. 

Into this atmosphere of religious deadness came the same 
clarion voice that had previously startled the church on the 
question of slavery. The Peace Convention held in Boston 
in September, 1838, promulgated a declaration of sentiments 
which at the time met with universal denunciation and ridi- 
cule. It was from the pen of Garrison and was a model of 
directness and luminous statement. “In my opinion,’’ wrote 
Tolstoi, a few years ago, “it was an era in the history of 
humanity. . . . It fully expresses the sentiments we profess 
now and which will be professed by the whole of mankind.” 
And the great Russian declared to George Kennan his 
belief that “the fact that Garrison was a non-resistant did 
him more honor perhaps than any other fact in his history.” 
As the question of non-resistance is so much larger and all- 
embracing than that of the liberation of the American slaves, 
inasmuch as under its benign reign no human slavery would 
be possible, Tolstoi’s opinion may yet be ratified by history 
in a day when peace principles are more widely accepted. 

That Garrison’s declaration should startle and arouse the 
church and State can be best understood by a few quotations 
from that document : 

«We register our testimony, not only against all wars, 
whether offensive or defensive, but all preparations for war ; 
against every naval ship, every arsenal, every fortification ; 
against the militia system and a standing army ; against all 
military chieftains and soldiers ; against all monuments com- 
memorative of victory over a fallen foe, all trophies won in 
battle, all celebrations in honor of military or naval exploits ; 
against all appropriations for the defense of a nation by force 
and arms, on the part of any legislative body ; against every 
edict of government requiring of its subjects military service. 
Hence, we deem it unlawful to bear arms, or to hold military 
office.” 

This comprehensive utterance of course led logically to 
a repudiation of current government itself, thereby shutting 
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out non-resistants from voting or taking any part in practi- 
cal politics. Their power was to come through “the foolish- 
ness of preaching.” If it is wrong to take life individually, 
surely the wrong is not excused by collective murder. Num- 
bers cannot alter principles. The non-resistants fitted into 
the scheme of American polity as uncomfortably as did Jesus 
fit the conception of society in Judea. Disturbance was 
inevitable. Bayonets were less dangerous to the existing 
order, for bayonets the government was organized to meet. 
It had no methods of defending itself against subversive 
doctrines urged in the spirit of love and duty to fellow-men. 
Its alarm could find only the weapon of persecution, and 
upon persecution heresies have thriven since the world’s 
foundation. Hence the dilemma of force. For it met an 
aggressive, not a passive opposition, as this further extract 
from the declaration shows : 

«“ But while we adhere to the doctrine of non-resistance 
and passive submission to enemies, we purpose in a moral and 
spiritual sense to speak and act boldly in the cause of God; 
to assail iniquity, in high places and in low places; to apply 
our principles to existing civil, political, legal, and ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions ; and to hasten the time when the kingdoms 
of this world will have become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and his Christ, and he shall reign forever.” 

This troublesome program interfered with the patriotism 
everywhere inculcated; brought disrespect on institutions 
organized with Christian pretenses but run on practical and 
consequently heathenish lines ; weakening that reverence for 
human government which rulers exact under the pains and 
penalties attaching to anarchy. In fact, as regards the gov- 
ernment of men, non-resistance is anarchy in the high mean- 
ing of the word, and its advocates when put to the test must 
expect to suffer the legal consequences. This alternative 
they cheerfully faced, as witness Garrison’s sonnet on True 
Courage : 


«<1 boast no courage on the battle-field, 
Where hostile troops immix in horrid fray ; 
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For love of fame I can no weapon wield, 
With burning lust an enemy to slay ; — 
But test my spirit at the blazing stake, 
For advocacy of the rights of man, 
And truth — or on the wheel my body break ; 
Let persecution place me ’neath its ban ; 
Insult, defame, proscribe my humble name ; 
Yea, put the dagger to my naked breast ; — 
If I recoil in terror from the flame, 
Or recreant prove when peril rears its crest, 
To save a limb, or shun the public scorn — 
Then write me down for aye, Weakest of woman born.”’ 


As it is desirable that my subject should chiefly make his 
own address on this occasion, let me quote further from his 
memorable declaration : 

“Our country is the world, our countrymen are all mankind. 
We love the land of our nativity only as we love all other 
lands. The interests, rights, liberties of American citizens 
are no more dear to us than are those of the whole race. 
Hence, we can allow no appeal to pariotism, to revenge any 
national insult or injury.” 

“Tn entering upon the great work before us, we are not 
unmindful that in its prosecution we may be called to test 
our sincerity, even as in a fiery ordeal. It may subject us 
to insult, outrage, suffering, yea, even death itself. We 
anticipate no small amount of misconception, misrepresenta- 
tion, calumny. Tumults may arise against us. The ungodly 
and violent, the proud and pharisaical, the ambitious and 
tyrannical, principalities and powers, and spiritual wickedness 
in high places, may combine to crush us. So they treated the 
Messiah, whose example we are humbly trying to imitate.” 

Of course, prominent among the contemners of the non- 
resistants ,was the American Peace Society, which in those 
days was strenuous for peace when times were peaceful, but 
quick to support a national war, even if waged in the interest 
of human slavery: It had no principles that were operative 
when the demand came. They were preserved carefully for 
display in the society’s museum and were as unfitted for 
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exercise as the medieval armor on exhibition to-day. It 
fostered a sentimentalism which was in reality a shield for 
war. Happily in this day of trial the society is in hands 
which are in earnest, if I may except certain ornamental vice- 
presidents who are relics of the old régime and clog its 
present aggressive work. 

Casuists were ready with clever devices to trip the non- 
resistants in their logic and by extreme exceptions force 
admission of the impracticability of their creed. To men 
and women imbued with the Christlike spirit and courage 
this was impossible. They never shirked a logical conclusion. 
As the Civil War approached with its whirlwind of passion 
and its appeal to the elemental feelings that so often in 
crises, Sweep away convictions and practices of a life-time, 
many failed the test and hastily renounced their principles, 
excusing their abandonment on the ground of the paramount 
necessity of freedom. At this point Garrison met severe 
and pungent criticism because in the bloody struggle be- 
tween North and South his sympathy was heartily with the 
soldiers of freedom and he rejoiced when victory crowned 
the Union arms. The charge of inconsistency was freely 
make and occasion was taken to throw contempt upon the 
whole theory of non-resistance. 

But in espousing the movement he had foreseen every pos- 
sibility and had placed himself on record regarding just such 
a development. A correspondent of the Lzderator in the 
early days had lost faith in his own peace principles in his 
sympathy for the victims of Austrian tyranny, then in arms. 
To him Garrison replied : 

“Our correspondent burns with indignation in view of 
Austrian tyranny; so do we. He rejoices to see its victims 
rising against it; so do we. He is in doubt whether the 
principle of non-resistance, if adopted by them, would pro- 
cure for them the deliverance they seek; we are not. A 
people able to adopt that principle in theory and practice can- 
not possibly be enslaved, any more than the angels of God; 
and no form of despotism can make them servile. They do 
not fear the face of the tyrant and it is their mission to 
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‘beard the lion in his den.’ They may be burnt to ashes, 
but they can never be conquered.”’ 

In other words, in every struggle between right and 
wrong, even though the conflict be on the low plane of 
physical force and with carnal weapons, a non-resistant’s 
sympathies must be on the side of justice although he is 
forbidden by his principles to use or encourage such means. 
The distinction is manifest, and when men who gloried in 
Bunker Hill and Lexington yet deprecated taking up arms 
against slavery when the issue was forced, because they were 
in spirit with the slave power, Garrison could not help 
expressing his contempt for them nor his respect for men 
who acted up to their light by opposing slavery as they would 
have opposed British invaders. Yet he could no more have 
used instruments of death to accomplish liberty than he could 
have committed theft to ransom slaves. In his judgment of 
sincere men he was ever careful to measure them by their own 
standards, but to those standards he held them with merciless 
logic. 

Whatever anger and hatred a generation may hold toward 
the reformer who denounces its evil tendencies and faithfully 
arraigns individual wrong-doers regardless of reputation or 
social standing, the fact remains that, after the passions of the 
hour have subsided, the popular verdict is always reversed. 
Ordinarily the reversal arrives too late for the victims sac- 
rificed. In the world’s history most of the great souls, who 
struggled and suffered in the faith, “died without the sight.” 
As has been eloquently said by a great reformer, to whom 
night came just as the dawn was flushing the eastern sky : 
‘But the bitterest thought —and it sometimes comes to the 
best and bravest —is that of the hopelessness of the effort, 
the futility of the sacrifice. To how few of those who sow 
the seed is it given to see it grow, or even with certainty to 
know that it will grow. . . . It is sad, sad reading, the lives 
of the men who would have done something for their fellows. 
To Socrates they gave the hemlock; Gracchus they killed 
with sticks and stones ; and One, greatest and purest of all, 
they crucified.” 
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It was Garrison’s rare fortune to outlive the persecution 
and to reap the honors, not because his principles had been 
accepted but because the concrete wickedness, American 
slavery, had met its doom. Had his life been prolonged and 
had he been called upon to take part in the new issues of 
humanity, the application of his principles would inevitably 
have brought him again into conflict with popular sentiment 
and established wrongs. Who can doubt where he would have 
stood in regard to the colossal crime in which the nation is 
to-day engaged? Would not his voice and pen have been 
mighty in their denunciation of the time-servers and trimmers 
who with humanitarian professions on their lips are flying to 
its defense ? 

It is because the principles of Garrison were not confined 
to a special struggle but were world-wide in their scope that 
his name has a more than national significance. It finds 
veneration in every clime and among every race where oppres- 
sion, reigns; for the reason that he spoke ever for universal 
liberty. With Paine, Mazzini, Victor Hugo, and Tolstoi he 
will be recognized as one who, while passionately loving the 
land of his birth, had yet the wider vision that made him 
claim the earth for his country and all mankind for his 
countrymen. 


THE PreEsiDENT. —I have spoken of Bloch’s work upon 
«The Future of War” as the strongest modern scientific 
argument against war. I suppose that with the sole exception 
of Hugo Grotius’s. great book its direct and traceable influ- 
ence against war has been greater than that of any other 
work. But among all brief, comprehensive arraignments of 
war and enforcements of the true principles of peace and 
order, I know no other address so great as our own Charles 
Sumner’s upon “The War System of the Commonwealth of 
Nations.” Yet long before that address he had given that 
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other upon “The True Grandeur of Nations,” with which 
indeed he began his public life, in which the main principles 
of the later address were all powerfully stated. From first 
to last, Sumner was instant in season and out of season in his 
crusade against the war system of nations, as he was against 
the slavery of man. We are happy in having with us to speak 
of Charles Sumner’s high service his secretary and biographer, 
Moorfield Storey. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS BY MOORFIELD STORE 
OF BOSTON: 


CHARLES SUMNER AND ‘*THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS,” 


How different are the thoughts which these words suggest 
from the ideas which are current to-day! When Charles 
Sumner delivered his great oration on the 4th of July, 1845, 
a new champion attacked an evil as old as man and entrenched 
in the brutal and selfish instincts of human nature. In that 
address he gathered together all the unanswerable arguments 
against war and presented them in the swelling phrases which 
the audiences of that day had time to admire, but which do 
not suit so well the taste of this impatient generation. He 
pictured the horrors which are visited on the nations engaged 
in war; the carnage of the battlefield, the tortures of the 
wounded, the long suffering of the maimed survivors, the 
agonies of bereaved parents, widows, and children, the desola- 
tion of homes, the waste of property, and all the direct results 
of a campaign. | 

He dwelt upon the far more dreadful consequences of 
war — the lowering of national ideals, the setting up of false 
idols, the deification of force and fraud, the overthrow of 
reason, the general corruption which war engenders, and the 
demoralization which it leaves behind it. He pointed out that 
it did. and could settle nothing except which of the combatants 
was at the moment the stronger; that a just cause did not 
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insure victory or an unrighteous attack always encounter 
defeat, — while it planted in the breasts of the vanquished 
that burning sense of wrong which is ever the seed of new 
conflicts. He showed how even war itself is less disastrous 
to a nation than that preparation for war in time of peace 
which, to borrow the graphic idea of a modern orator, puts a 
soldier fully armed and equipped on the back of every work- 
man as he goes to his daily toil, and seems likely soon to add 
a sailor also. He recounted the many blessings which men 
might possess if they would spend in helping and educating 
each other what they now spend for destruction and death. 

But of course his arguments were turned, and his denuncia- 
tions addressed, to those who cause a war, not to those who 
take up arms to preserve their freedom or to resist unjust 
attack. Not on Leonidas but on Darius; not on the Swiss 
but on Charles the Bold; not on William the Silent but on 
Philip the Second must rest the blame for the suffering and 
loss which were entailed by the attempts to enslave Greece, 
Switzerland, and Holland. May I beg you to remember that 
what I say to-day must be taken as addressed to the aggressor 
and not to his victim ? 

No reasonable man can read Mr. Sumner’s words and not 
admit that each of his propositions is true, but then as now 
the prejudices of men were inveterate. We sigh and pray for 
the return of the Golden Age; we hope for a millennium, 
but we often denounce and despise any practical attempt to 
realize our hopes. Mr. Sumner was praised by a few, but by 
most he was regarded as an impractical idealist, though the 
considerations which he advances were as severely practical 
as they were ethically sound. Nothing surely can be more 
practical than an attempt to reduce the enormous weight of 
human sorrow by substituting peaceful arbitration for war. 
Nothing perhaps illustrates better the true relation between 
the orator and his critics than the bitter resentment excited 
by the passage in which Mr. Sumner ridiculed the pride with 
which peaceful citizens array themselves in gaudy uniforms 
with padded coats and bear-skin caps and invite the admiration 
of their townsmen, nay, even feel that they have fully earned 
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it. Tested by any practical rule, whether military or civil, 
Sumner’s criticism was just. It cannot be answered, but the 
love of martial display, of glittering trappings, and of martial 
music is implanted in us all as children, and the majority of 
men in this respect remain children to the end. 

It is the ideal war, with its opportunities for picturesque 
achievement and rapid advancement; the historian’s tale of 
battle, with the horrors forgotten ; the novelist’s story of his 
hero, which appeals to the imagination of men, and they do 
not see the sordid, brutal, bloody reality with its agonies, its 
misery, its squalor, its corruption, its moral and physical 
degradation. Many ambitious and unscrupulous or thought- 
less men are unwilling to lose the opportunity to “ wade 
through slaughter to a throne,” but the unthinking mass are 
simply dazzled by the false glory of war. The defenders of 
war are the unpractical visionaries. Sumner’s conception of 
national greatness is not only morally sublime but it is the 
plainest common sense. Let any one who doubts this study 
the propositions on which his argument rests. 

To the cause which he espoused at the outset of his career 
Mr. Sumner remained faithful to the end. In his long contest 
against slavery he was in fact fighting the same battle. Well 
did he describe slavery and war as “the twin relics of 
barbarism,” for they are but different expressions of the same 
savage instinct. The tie between them is indissoluble. Slav- 
ery had its origin in war. The first slaves were prisoners of 
war, and only by the methods of war was slavery ever estab- 
lished or maintained. In its turn slavery begets war ; man’s 
instinct for freedom is immortal, and there never was a subject 
nation, a prisoner, or a slave, who did not dream of enfran- 
chisement and wait the fitting hour for the blow which, to be 
free, “ himself must strike.’ While the flowers are still 
unwithered which were strewn yesterday on the graves of 
soldiers who, in the greatest war of the century, died to make 
men free, we surely, of all men, should not forget this truth. 
War and slavery alike are justified only by the pagan maxim, 
“ Might makes right.” They rest upon the proposition, “ The 
weak have no rights which the strong are bound to respect.” 
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When we remember the fierce indignation which greeted 
the statement of this doctrine forty years ago, though it was 
then limited to the Negro race, we may well marvel that it is 
now defended in its broadest application as a principle of 
national policy ; that nations and men who pride themselves 
on being followers of him who taught that weakness and 
ignorance are claims to the forbearance and generosity of the 
strong should now insist upon the right to deal with their 
weaker brothers as they will. Nothing which benevolence 
can give as a favor takes the place of a man’s rights. The 
essence of right is that no man can grant or withhold it. 

Charles Sumner entered public life just when the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the Mexican war had stirred a deep feeling 
against the slave-power, even among men who were generally 
found among its defenders, and when the cause of freedom 
seemed to be gaining. Ina few more years this feeling had 
spent itself, and all the great forces of the country, political, 
commercial; and religious, agreed that the slavery question was 
settled by the compromise of 1851 and that no patriot could 
thereafter even discuss it. Slavery seemed established in 
permanence under the flag of freedom. A few more years 
and “the glittering generalities of the Declaration” had 
become recognized as practical truths and slavery had ceased 
to exist. Of those who in 1851 had been loud in its defense 
none were found to do it honor. The impractical idealists 
who in 1851 had said “ Nothing is settled that is not settled 
right’ were the statesmen who governed this country, and 
the ideals of America were higher than ever before in “its 
history. 

« lhe wheel has taken another turn, and we have been pass- 
ing through a period of reaction like that which we knew in 
the early fifties. This nation, “conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal,”’ 
has turned its back upon the faith of its fathers, upon the 
teachings of Washington and the principles of Lincoln and 
Sumner. The extent of the reaction is proved by curious 
press of evidence. 

When Sidney Smith said, “In war God is forgotten,” and 
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Sherman more tersely, ‘War is hell,” each thought that he 
had given in a word the reasons why war should cease. 
To-day when men point to the tortures of prisoners, to the 
indiscriminate slaughter of non-combatants, to desolation and 
extermination as reasons why our present war should cease, 
its supporters reply ‘“ War is hell,” as if they had justified 
these horrors. Their argument is not that such practices 
make war execrable, but that war is in itself so excellent as to 
make such practices right. They assume that the worst which 
can be said of anything is true of war, yet they defend it. 

Another school of thinkers insists that war is a nursery of 
virtue; that every nation must, at least once in a generation, 
forget God and let loose the passions of hell lest it sink into 
unmanly decay; that courage, self-sacrifice, fortitude, endur- 
ance, and all the manly virtues are to be learned by slaughter- 
ing a weaker people, by mowing down with Gatling guns or 
modern rifles Chinamen or Filipinos armed with swords or 
bolos; that a civilized and Christian white man has a right to 
kill a brown man whether Christian and civilized or not, in 
order to improve his aim, to cultivate his nerve, and to test 
and develop his courage; that feats like these are glorious, — 
while to fight corruption at home, to resist the czvzwm ardor 
prava jubentium, to struggle for the rights of the Indians on 
the plains, of colored men at the South, of honest citizens in 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Maryland, to resist the power 
of organized capital seeking undue privileges from legislative 
favor, to grapple with the great problems presented by the 
strife between employer and employed, are sentimental folly. 
This feeling is but a passing phase of opinion which the 
American people will outgrow, unless indeed their moral, 
growth is ended and they are stricken with a political paralysis 
like that physical paresis which lets the body grow while the 
mind slowly weakens and decays. 

When Senator Hoar makes his splendid speech in the ‘ 
Senate breathing the true spirit of freedom, appealing to the 
beliefs which we drew in with our mothers’ milk, and which 
no American ever doubted until within four years, we are told 
that his ideas are old fashioned. When he lays before his 
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countrymen the true history of the Philippine war in all its 
naked deformity, and asks them to judge themselves by the 
standards which their fathers established and of which they 
have always been proud ; when he begs us to hear the millions 
whom we are trying to subdue, before we slaughter any more, 
men say that his standards are those of a by-gone age and that 
they have no application to-day. 

«The fool hath said in his heart, ‘There is no God.’”’ 
From the dawn of history men have persuaded themselves 
that what they have done or wished to do is right; that the 
moral law changes to suit their demands; that the evil of one 
century is the good of the next; that they may justly do 
unto others what they would not that others should do unto 
them, as we now claim that what was crime in Spain is glorious 
achievement in us. So those who came before us persuaded 
themselves that slavery was right. Their dream was brief. 
The awakening was terrible. They found, as Whittier has 
said, that > 


«« Laws of changeless justice join oppressor with oppressed, 
And close as sin and suffering joined they march to fate abreast.’’ 


Let those who think that the ideals of our fathers were false, 
that their self-evident truths were simply phrases, that their 
right and wrong have no meaning for us, beware lest they 
awake as did the men of 1861 to find themselves among the 
fools who thought “there is no God.” 

Those who feel that war and not righteousness exalteth a 
nation would do well to seek whether the history of this 
world supports their claim. If they read it right they will find 
nothing more clearly ‘established than that “He who draws 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” The mighty conquerors 
of the world, with scarcely an exception, bear witness to this 
truth. Where are the great empires of the east, — Babylon, 
Ninevah, Persia? Their wars planted not seeds of virtue and 
of national strength, but the seeds of decay, and, during the 
centuries that have passed, the soil on which these nations 
lived and flourished has never produced men. Alexander, the 
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greatest soldier of the ancient world, supreme in three 
countries, did for his people all that war could do. Where 
are the Macedonians to-day ? What part have they played in 
the world’s drama since their great ruler died? Hannibal 
brought Rome to his feet. The site of Carthage is forgotten, 
and there have been no Carthaginians since the battle of 
Zama. Rome and Spain each in its turn ruled the world. 
Where are now the Romans and the Spaniards? The soil 
which bore these races of conquerors has long been barren. 

In our own day have we not seen, in the case of Dreyfus, 
how poor a nursery of virtue is a great army, and at the same 
time learned the more inspiring lesson that it is hard even for 
such an army to do a permanent injustice, though to a single 
man. 

Upon the corner-stone, ‘‘ Might without right,” no enduring 
structure can be built. There is no sure foundation for a 
republic, or for any government of man, but equal justice for 
all. The mills of the gods which sooner or later visit upon 
every man and every nation the penalty of injustice, are grind- 
ing for us. I have faith to believe that we shall not continue 
to harden our hearts, but shall return to our ancient ways and 
learn to say with Garrison, “Our country is the world, our 
countrymen are all mankind”; to believe with Sumner that 
the true grandeur of a nation lies not in its wealth, in its 
power, nor in anything material, but in that unchanging love 
of freedom and that strong sense of right which will make it 
an inspiration to the strong and a bulwark to the weak in 
every corner of the globe. 


The Festival. 


The Annual Festival was held at the Quincy House, 
Saturday evening, May 31, supper being served at 7 o'clock. 
In the absence of Colonel Higginson, the condition of whose 
voice prevented him from presiding as had been expected, the 
duties of the Chairman were undertaken at short notice by 
Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, D.D. 

At the close of the supper Doctor Ames called the com- 
pany to order in readiness for the speaking. 


OPENING REMARKS OF DOCTOR AMES. 


: Brothers and Sisters of the free spirit and of the free heart 
and lip: 

We are together in two good names at least, —the name 
of freedom and the name of religion; and we have learned to 
incorporate into religion, and to put at the very heart of it, 
the sense of right, of what ought to be. Towards that we 
aspire and toil and struggle, both for ourselves and for the 
human world of which we are a part. 

The Constitution of this organization makes it one of its 
objects to “emphasize the supremacy of the moral principle 
in all the relations of life’’; and more and more it has become 
apparent to us that the special emphasis in respect to the 
application of the moral principle to human affairs must now 
rest on the better-ordered relation among the inhabitants. of 
this planet. 

When Napoleon had practically conquered Spain, Holland, 
Italy, and Austria, so that he had increased the population of 
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his empire by more than eighty millions of people, he said 
to himself, “I have laid a broad foundation for my power.” 
Later, at Saint Helena, looking back upon it, he said, in sub- 
stance, ‘‘So long as I was feared I was strong, and was held 
in awe; but so soon as I needed help, I discovered that my 
empire was not so broadly founded as I had supposed. Jesus 
Christ,” he said, ‘founded an empire on love; I founded 
mine on force. Millions would die for him, and I am dying 
alone.” 

Till we have conquered hearts we have conquered nothing. 
Till men live together on the principle of brotherly love they 
do not live together, they suffer together ; it is not life. And 
until that principle shall dominate human society and rule the 
nations there will be no good time on this earth. Thank 
heaven there cannot be, until there is heaven here, —and love 
is heaven. 

Hence the present emphasis of ethics is in the direction 
which is indicated alike by the present antagonisms of human- 
ity and by the aspirations towards brotherhood. What we 
suffer from antagonisms, what we aspire toward in brother- 
hood, alike speak to us in words of warning or of hope. As 
we look one way or the other, we are pessimists or optimists. 
We look up; we are optimists; we expect the best and we 
are willing to work for it. 

There is one among us who has told her own experience in 
a simple way, and in telling it has set the key for us all and 
for all mankind. She says: 


«At first I prayed for Light : 
Could I but see the way, 
How gladly, swiftly, would I walk 
To everlasting day ! 


«« And next I prayed for Strength : 
That I might tread the road 
With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 
‘The heavens’ serene abode. 


«« And then I asked for Faith : 
Could I but trust my God, 
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I’d live enfolded in his peace, 
Though foes were all abroad. 


<< But now I pray for Love : 
Deep love to God and man ; 
A living love that will not fail, : 
However dark his plan. 


«« And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere ! 
God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer.’’ 


The human world is to “pray that larger prayer,” and so 
come into harmony with the saying of Jesus that when we 
seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, which is 
love, then all the rest will take care of itself. That button 
we are to press, and press it steadily, not expecting the 
jangling response that comes with the electric button, but 
expecting the response of harmony from human hearts the 
world around. The choice, then, is between the method which 
rests on the Napoleonic idea of the use of force, — violence, 
the appeal to selfishness and power, the love of dominion and 
the greed of possession, —and the love of humanity, ‘deep 
love to God and man.” Tell us that story again, sing us that 
sweet song again, Mrs. Cheney. (Applause.) 


REMARKS BY MRS. EDNAH D, CHENEY. 


I can say but a few words, because I am getting old; but 
it is a privilege to be old, and to have been over the past, and 
we hope to learn some experience from it. I cannot speak 
to-night of any antagonisms. I can think only of this festival 
which we have enjoyed for so many years, It has seemed to 
me always that it stood for the most perfect festival of love 
and communion and good spirit among all. 

A clause of our Constitution says that we are organized 
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‘for the communion of the spirit,’ and we have never felt 
quite satisfied with the exercises of our Convention days, with 
their intellectual or even their spiritual work, without wanting 
to come here at night to look into each other’s faces and take 
each other by the hand, feeling that here was a communion 
in spite of all differences. 

Now, if I was going to give you a speech, I should go into 
this subject of differences and should try to show that differ- 
ences are as important as union. Both are necessary. The 
One —the Divine One—could not rest alone, but had to 
flow out into thousands and thousands of differing forms and 
different ways; but they all unite, all come back. And we 
must go through all these differences, and through all their 
phases, and come to learn what they mean for all of us, before 
we can come into the perfect communion. I do not think, 
therefore, that one single word is going to solve all for us ; — 
it takes a wise consideration of all the wisdom of the world, 
and all its truth and all its logic, and everything else, before 
we can come to embrace this love which is finally going to 
bind all together. 

Even though I say but these few words to-night, I wanted 
to greet you all, and to tell you how dear to me this festival 
has always been; and I beg and pray that we shall keep it up 
in the future, and that it will lose none of its value in the 
hands of our new President —I am sure that he will not let 
it go —and in the hands of the younger generation which we 
see around us. 

I have looked around to-day for many of the old beloved 
friends who are here no more, — those who have been here 
before; but although they are gone, I look and see many 
others coming up, new ones with the same spirit, and I think 
they will go forward thoroughly in the way of which I have 
spoken, —.understanding differences. 

I remember that a friend said to me one day, “ How can 
you be so radical and be tolerant?” ‘“ Why,” I said, “ only 
the radical can be tolerant.” Only one who goes to the roots 
of things, and knows thoroughly what things mean, —and 
knows that thinkers on opposite sides have only to go to the 
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very depths beneath all, — can realize that there is all the one 
great truth, though varied in a thousand ways. 

So let us cherish this festival, and in coming together let 
us always remember those who have been with us in the past. 
How I should love to go over all the dearnames! I will not 
speak, however, even of those who have left us during the 
present year; but in spjrit they are all with us to-day, and we 
are all happy together. (Applause.) 


THe CHAIRMAN. — Ibsen says, “The task of free society 
is to ennoble every man’’—to make a noble of each human 
being. One of the younger knights on whom this task is 
laid, and who accepts it in the same spirit, is Rev. Edward 
Cummings,*a child of the light. Will he arise and shine? 
(Applause.) 


REMARKS BY REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS, 
OF BOSTON. 


Mr. Chairman, and Friends : — 

What is uppermost in my mind to-night is the possibility 
of finding, for what we call our religious faith, some concrete 
expression in terms of daily life and social institutions. What 
the world needs is a practical embodiment of the great moral, 
spiritual, and sociological truth to which the Chairman has 
referred, —that we must save ourselves by saving others ; 
that there is absolutely no individual salvation apart from 
social salvation. 

It is not difficult to find such formulas. Those of us who 
have inherited what we call Christian religion find ourselves 
repeating a prayer which has been repeated for more than 
nineteen hundred years, “Our Father who art in heaven; .. . 
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thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
The essence of Christianity is this great aspiration for the 
coming of a family kingdom of fraternal love here on earth. 
And I find myself constantly asking, What is this kingdom of 
heaven on earth, for which all Christendom prays ? 

It is painfully obvious that in the past, and to a considerable 
extent at the present time, people who say they are looking 
for the coming of this kingdom of heaven on earth really 
mean some kingdom of heaven in another world —and not 
“on earth” at all. They really are looking for a kind of 
spiritual roof-garden, where they shall have nothing to do but 
wear a crown and play a harp through all eternity. The real 
essence of Christianity —making the kingdom of heaven 
come on earth —is strangely forgotten. It is forgotten that 
this is the first business of the man who undertakes to be 
religious ; that it is the only test_of religious development. 

Our civilization has suffered down to the present time for 
nothing so much as for a concrete conception of what this 
kingdom of heaven on earth really means. Now, in a single 
word, the kingdom of heaven on earth means democracy. 

The gospel of democracy is a social, political, and economic 
gospel of fraternal liberty and equality. And the gospel of 
Christianity, and of all great religious aspirations, is embodied 
in the same ideals. Democracy is the kingdom of God on 
earth. Democracy is religion incarnated in lives of men and 
women and in the institutions of society. Social, political, 
economic, and religious ideals are all united in the democratic 
kingdom of heaven on earth. To realize the great democratic 
ideal of the liberty and equality of brothers is to realize 
the great religious ideal of a family “kingdom of God” here 
on earth. | 

What civilization needs most is a great religious movement 
which shall work and pray for the coming of this great 
democratic kingdom of heaven on earth. For democracy 
means the great family life of brotherhood. It means the 
family ideal applied to ourselves in local communities; to 
ourselves in our larger communities as nations; to the family 
of nations; to mankind everywhere. Democracy stands for 
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the great law of family life, —the great law of love, of devotion 
of strong to weak. This is the law of individual and social 
salvation and growth. It is also the great law of evolution 
everywhere. 

If, therefore, we are seeking for a religious ideal which shall 
embody the largest and most progressive truth which has ever 
come to the world, — in the name of religion, or morality, or 
social experiment, or evolution in general,—we find that 
central truth not in sacrifice of the weak to the strong, but 
in that devotion of the strong to the weak which makes the 
weak strong and makes the strong stronger. This is the 
inspired message which comes in the name of religion and 
science and morality; in the name of social and_ political 
experiment. This is the growing gospel, the growing revela- 
tion, the central truth of individual and social progress and 
salvation. 

The President of the Association, in his address this morn- 
ing, spoke 6f the unfortunate way in which the great doctrines 
of evolution have been presented to the world. The doctrine 
of the “survival of the fit,’ the doctrine of so-called “natural 
selection,” has somehow given the world the impression that 
from the scientific point of view the only thing which succeeds 
is strife, competition, the killing off of the weak by the strong ; 
that the Golden Rule must give way to the economic Rule of 
Gold by which people undertook to live in the nineteenth 
century, — Do unto others that which it pays best to do, and 
the devil take the hindmost. But as a matter of fact, self- 
seeking and unregulated competition have proved a deadly 
failure, even from a strictly evolutionary point of view. The 
great facts which come in the name of science and evolution 
do not teach that, in order to progress, we must have an 
enormous birthrate and an inability to take care of all the 
people who come into the world, and a consequent crowding 
out of the weak in order that they may be killed off and the 
strong bred. On the contrary, wherever we follow the higher 
steps in the great scale of evolution we find progress only in 
proportion as we get co-operation, — maternal and paternal and 
fraternal devotion. Maternal devotion of the strongest to the 
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weakest ; paternal devotion; then the family, the clan, the 
tribe, the State, the nation, the family of nations, the brother- 
hood of man, —up to the fatherhood of God. 

Thus we find the first articles of our creed written far 
down among the vertebrates, and leading constantly upward 
to the highest aspirations after human brotherhood and the 
great religious democracy of a universal family. 

Here in this central truth is a splended nucleus for a great 
evolving faith which all.other truths illuminate. There is 
no longer any conflict of individual and social ideals. The 
answer is absolutely the same whether you say, What shall 
the individual do to be saved? or, What shall society do to be 
saved ? 

Here is an evolving and an aspiring faith in the principles 
and institutions of evolving democracy. Here is a gospel 
which helps us, not only in solving our individual problems, 
but in solving the problems to which you have been giving so 
much consideration to-day, and to which I, for one, am able 
to turn to-night with a sense of thankfulness that we have so 
much that is inspiring to help us. 

Perhaps, after all, our own democracy has begun to taste 
that new fruit of gratitude which springs from devotion of 
strong to weak. Already you see the beginnings in Cuba, 
and the prophetic possibilities in the Philippines and else- 
where. If we are true to our great opportunity, democracy 
shall fulfill the hope of the ages. Our nation shall not 
be a brutal bully in the brotherhood of nations. Our own 
democracy shall_learn the law of eternal life, and grow in 
strength by making the weak strong. For there is no other 
way of social or individual salvation. (Applause.) 
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THE CuHairMAN. — At a very early period of our life we 
fell helplessly into the hands of women, and fortunately for us 
they never dropped us out. The increased interest and the 
increasing share which women are taking in modern life has 
had a history which dates back before the times in which we 
are living, but which has been remarkably developed in the 
times in which some of us have lived. About thirty years 
ago the women of Christendom were deeply stirred with a 
desire for the abolition of war, and many of them joined in a 
plea for universal peace. All of this Mrs. Howe saw; a part 
of it she was. Perhaps she can tell us something about it ; 
or if she chooses to talk of anything else, we shall listen with 
pleasure. (Applause.) 


REMARKS BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Mr. President, and Friends : — 

I will confess that I have had a little correspondence with 
the President of your Association, Mr. Mead, and he asked 
me to say something about what Mr. Ames has referred to, — 
that great interest which, thirty years ago, awoke quite 
suddenly among women in this country and in other countries. 
It seems rather a pity to go back to what is now ancient 
history, and particularly to what is of a personal nature, but 
I will, because I said I would. It is always good to keep your 
promises ! 

About thirty years ago, in the distress and great interest 
and wonderful disappointment of the war between France and 
Germany — when I say disappointment I do not mean that 
everybody wished France to succeed, but everybody supposed 
France would make, as she always had, a gallant fight, instead 
of which she had been so weakened by the tyranny and luxury 
of a usurper for many years that she made a miserable failure 
—TI felt very unhappy, as many of us did. And while I was 
thinking over this dismemberment of the country 
seemed then — the taking away of two great provinces —a 
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sudden thought came to me. I may illustrate by saying that 
it came as suddenly as the verses of the Battle Hymn flashed 
themselves across my mind. It came in the same way, and 
the idea was this: Women are the mothers of all mankind; 
women know the cost of human life intimately, as men can 
never know it; therefore we are able to make a plea against 
war which men cannot make, —a plea against the destruction 
of the lives which we purchased with pain and great distress 
and years of anxiety and care. We are properly the guardians 
of the world’s peace. 

This thought stirred me so that I could not help writing an 
appeal to all the women of the world. I wanted to speak to 
them all; I thought I could. I don’t believe I did; but at 
any rate this little document which I wrote —naturally in 
English — was translated into French, Spanish, German, and 
other languages, and I sent it about the world as widely as I 
could. I found that it met with quite a response, not only 
among women, but among the men of the time, the men of 
generous soul, and with their assistance we held in New York 
a remarkable peace convention. David Dudley Field, who 
has written much about international arbitration, was there 
and spoke, and I think Mr. Bryant was present; if he was 
not he was at one of the subsequent meetings, and he really 
worked with me in a noble and grand spirit. 

After doing what I could in this country, and by a great 
deal of correspondence with people in different parts of 
Europe, I went to Liverpool, where I met Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, who was*interested in my plan. (I will make a very 
short story of this.) I went to London, spoke there and in 
many other places in’ England, and my theme was always this 
— that the women are the guardians of the world’s peace, 
and that we must not sleep upon our trust; we must be 
vigilant and wide awake and do all that we can in all relations 
of life to promote harmony and to prevent discord. 

I thought it a good thing that there should be a certain day 
set apart for this particular purpose. I called it “ Mothers’ 
Day,’ and selected the second of June, because that is the 
time of roses and flowers and of generally lovely weather. 
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This day was kept and celebrated not only here but in parts 
of Europe, and even in the East; even in Constantinople I 
had a friend who kept it. 

Well, after a certain length of time, i had done all that I 
could in that direction. The time had not come for the fire 
to kindle very much, and many other things came forward — 
among them the associations of women. The needs of those 
became very pressing, and they called in many directions. 
Now I am glad to see that the former matter is being taken 
up again and is being discussed here and there. Frequently 
I have a letter from some Quaker friend, saying : “ Julia Ward 
Howe, we are going to keep thy ‘ Mothers’ Day’ this year. 
Will thee send us a'letter?’’ IT usually do. But the Inter- 
national Council of Women have decided to have a day. It 
is not my day, it is a day in March; I don’t believe it is as 
pleasant as mine, but they have it, and I am very glad. 

- That is.all my little story ; I should not have told it if I 
had not been asked. (Applause.) 


Tue CuHarrMAN.—[To Mrs. Howe.] I thank Mr. Mead 
for telling you what to do; and I thank you for having been 
so obedient. Do so some more. 


Theodore Parker once said that the Universalists were the 
only.people who taught the doctrine of immortality in such 
form that one might wish it true. The Universalists have 
stood sturdily for the central idea which we have heard some- 
‘thing about this evening in respect to the one fatherhood and 
the common brotherhood, and if one of them comes next in 
our fine list of speakers, I hope we shall not think of him as 
a Universalist particularly, but as having through that door 
entered into the larger brotherhood. Indeed, the Free Relig- 
ious Association does not stop to ask anything about a man’s 
label; it is concerned only that he shall be a member of the 
human race in good and regular standing. Such is Rev. Mr. 
Powers, of Buffalo. (Applause.) 
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REMARKS BY REV. L. M. POWERS 


Mr. Chairman, and Friends : — 

As I have listened to what has been provided for us to-day, 
I have noted with pleasure that, while nothing has been said 
about freedom in religion, a great deal has been said about 
freedom. This is fitting, because it seems to me that freedom 
in religion was some time ago achieved. The problem before 
us now is “ How can we become free to live as our own con- 
science bids?”” A man to-day can believe that God is every- 
thing or nothing; he can believe that hell is still active or 
that it went out of business with the discovery of natural gas ; 
one is now free to believe any thing he pleases concerning 
those beings whose acquaintance no one has ever made, that 
country no one has ever visited, that life no one has ever 
lived. But when one comes back to this world, and thinks 
about this life, difficulties arise. Here, too, one may believe 
what he pleases; he may for the most part say what he 
pleases: but when he comes to living as he wishes there is 
still much to be desired. For example — 

There is much vacant land in Buffalo; land far removed 
from any house. If I desire with a few friends on Sunday 
afternoon to have a little game of golf or base-ball or tennis, 
there is a gentleman in blue who tells me to go home and be 
good. Being a minister I have of course no need and no 
desire for Sunday recreation; but I have a few friends who 
are not ministers, who work hard all the week and sometimes 
go to church of a Sunday morning. They would disturb 
nobody by a game. But the gentleman in blue is inexorable. 
His ‘not to reason why.” It can’t be done — that is enough. 

I make a little trip to Canada, and come back by boat from 
Halifax to Boston. At four o'clock in the morning I am 
awakened out of .a sound sleep and told to bare my arm. I 
ask what it all means and am requested to come and find out. 
I find a doctor very busy sticking something he calls cow-pox 
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into people’s arms. I object. I tell him I am willing to take 
all the risks — that if I must die I prefer to die in God’s good 
old-fashioned way. I quote science —I tell him that Alfred 
Russell Wallace says that vaccination is the greatest delusion 
of the nineteenth century. My remarks make no impression 
on him: it’s either take my cow-pox or remain an alien. 
With all her faults I love my country still, so I accept the 
inevitable. 

I have a grudge against the police. They have never done 
me any harm; I have never been in their toils — but they do 
not seem to me worth the money. If I could have my way 
I should give nine dollars for school teachers and one for 
policemen. I would have only about one-third as many as 
now, and have them dressed in citizen’s clothes and selected 
for character and intelligence, and should then feel safer 
nights than I do at present. But I have no choice; the city 
takes my money, and just as much of it goes to support the 
policemen as goes to support the school teachers. 

The schools are about the best things we get for the money 
taken from us by taxation; but if I had children I should 
prefer to have more to say about their education than the 
schools permit me to have. I have peculiar ideas of education. 
I should like to use what money I have for education in 
educating my children in my own way. But I cannot support 
the city schools and pay for private instruction too, It is the 
public school or nothing. 

Less than a hundred miles from Buffalo are plenty of fine 
coal-beds. Surely God put coal in the earth for everybody’s 
use, just as he made air for everybody to breathe. Having 
had no exercise to speak of for a year, I think the best use I 
could make of a part of my vacation would be to go to these 
coal-fields and dig out enough to keep the house warm next 
winter. But I find that some one born no earlier than I was 
has fenced in the coal-field and calls it his own. I try to hire 
myself out to him and in that way earn enough to buy my 
coal, and a lot of ugly men throw stones at me and call me 
“scab.” I do not belong to the Union, so I can’t work. 

Having read that it costs the railroad a third of a cent to 
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carry a ton of freight one mile, I offer the conductor eleven 
cents —three times the cost of freight — for passenger serv- 
ice, and ask transportation to Buffalo. He demands three 
dollars and a half, and says, “ Pay that, or walk!” 

My next-door neighbor keeps a dog and three cats. Every 
night the cats have a concert under my windows, and almost 
every morning when I go into my study the dog is busy 
amusing the children, — or the children the dog, I don’t know 
which. Anyway, study is impossible. I tell my neighbor 
that the country is the only place for dogs. He tells me that 
the country is the only place for men afraid of noise. So 
there we are, and the dog still owns the street. 

I hate all wars. I don’t believe they are any longer 
necessary, and can’t understand how any one can justify wars 
of aggression. I am not over-enthusiastic about missions and 
missionaries, but I would rather give fifty dollars for mission- 
aries than one for Funston and his like. Ido not object to 
peoples’ fighting if they will only pay the bills, but I believe 
that those who dance should pay the fiddler; yet for three 
years and a half I have had to help pay for water-cures and 
bullets and beer for the Filipinos, and I can’t see any way out 
of it. I might refuse to pay the taxes, and go to jail, like 
Thoreau; but somehow Thoreau’s protest does. not impress 
one as being a great success. Were I to refuse, I have little 
doubt that friends would insist on paying the taxes for me, and 
the war go merrily on just the same. 

I am happily married, but have often wondered what I 
could do under_.certain unhappy contingencies, ~ All wisdom 
seems to be expressed in the motto of the Bachelors’ Club, — 
“«Good conduct may lessen the term of other life sentences, 
but bad conduct is the only curtailer of marriage.” 

If I decide that the State bothers with my affairs so much 
that the only thing to do is to abolish the State, we havea 
law in New York State, passed last winter, which imprisons 
me for such dangerous ideas. I remember, too, that abolish- 
ing the State would still leave a working majority able to 
enforce its will against me, and so decide to “ endure the evils 
that I have, rather than fly to others that I know not of.” 
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If I adopt the rule that I have a right to do anything that 
is not an invasion of the rights of others, I am met by the 
unanswerable argument that anything I do that the majority 
does not like is an invasion of such rights. If I play golf on 
Sunday, they tell me I am destroying their Sabbath. If I 
refuse to be vaccinated, they tell me I shall spread a noxious 
disease. If I do not support the government, I am a traitor. 

I begin to suspect that my desire for freedom is irrational, 
and that perhaps I ought to be compelled to support wars in 
which I do not believe, until I and others who feel as I do 
have convinced all men of the folly of war; that possibly it is 
the business of the majority to tyrannize, and of the minority 
to educate, and that it may be divinely ordered that no one 
can be perfectly happy, wise, or good, or free, till all men are 
free and good, happy and wise. 

Anyway, this suggestion is my humble offering to this 
Association. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN. — Just as soon as we hear the name 
«Emerson a certain sense of the nobleness of human exist- 
ence comes over us, a certain enlargement, as though the 
universe was, on the whole, worth while, and as though certain 
rather common words like friendship, truth, solitude, society 
— almost any word which names a good thing — stood up like 
a handsome doorway opening into a temple. Thus this very 
word “ Emerson’’ has come to be a symbol with us, a symbol 
of all things large and luminous, wise and noble. And my 
impression is that this sort of nobility runs in some families, 
and that when the son of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Dr. Edward 
Emerson, rises to speak to us this evening, we shall be glad 
to look at him, and shall see in him — well, more than he is, 
because he stands for the impersonal and universal. Doctor 
Emerson, we await your word. (Applause.) 
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REMARKS BY DR. EDWARD WALDO EMERSON. 


Mr. President, and Friends of the Free Religious Association :— 

I am honored by the affection which is felt for the name 
which I bear and to which I owe the privilege of being here 
to-night. <A little of the point of a subject which I wish to 
allude to has been taken away by the change of the Chairman 
of the evening. We are happy to have so many good choices 
that when one good man is gone another equally good man 
can be found. But in the original arrangement there was 
something interesting, not to say amusing, in the fact that, in 
a meeting called mainly in the interest of Peace, Colonel 
Higginson, a man born a soldier and who has gone through 
life and will come to his end a member of the church militant, 
— successful not only with the sword of the Lord but with 
the humble sword of Gideon, — should have been chosen to 
preside. The President of your Association, Mr. Mead, is a 
man of the pen, a brave scholar; I can now add that the 
Chairman of the evening, Doctor Ames, is a brave fighter 
with the tongue and pen; and, happiest fact of all, they all 
three are cheerful and brave, — warriors who go to the field 
with a smile on their faces. An old philosopher said, “ How 
do the wise differ from the unwise?”’ And he answered that 
question himself, “In a good hope.” 

Now, a thought that I wish to bring out is the alliance of 
soldier and scholar. It occurred to me some years ago — 
when I was called upon to write a college address, and 
the Cuban war broke out, and I knew there would be no 
ears for a peaceful subject —how was I to deal with the. 
soldier ? for whom, let me say even in this presence, I have 
a great admiration: he has been a great help to me all my 
life. And then I thought I saw —and the more I studied it 
the more beautifully the problem seemed to work out — that 
from the earliest ages of man the soldier and the scholar, 
alternately or together, — sometimes combined, the soldier- 
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scholar or the scholar-soldier, — were occupied in undoing the 
tangled mischief wrought in the meantime by the self-seeker, 
the politician. I think you will find that this has been a fact ; 
and in our human weakness the alliance is likely to continue 
for a little while longer. : 

I but refer to this thought, for I was asked by Mr. Mead 
especially to allude to a certain essay that my father read to 
the American Peace Association — (did not some one refer to 
that society a little disrespectfully this afternoon ?) — near the 
year 1838; an essay on War. Mr. Mead considers it a 
valuable essay which is little known. It appears only in the 
posthumous edition of my father’s works. I looked it over to 
see what selection from that I would introduce, and there is a 
passage which later on I will read. But in looking at the very 
next address, which was given later, in New York, in the dark 
days of the anti-slavery time, I found something even better 
with which to introduce my father; better as being singularly 
appropriate to the times, although with this abatement, — that 
Mr. Emerson, a man of hope, allowed himself in a very dark 
time to speak a little less hopefully than usual. On this 
occasion the iniquity of which he spoke was the Fugitive 
Slave Bill. The present iniquity is the Philippine war, which 
has been forced upon the country, or into which we have 
been betrayed. Making that change, see how singularly this 
passage applies to-day : — 

He said, on March 7, 1854: “The way in which this 
country was dragged to consent to this ’’— [‘ iniquitous law,” 
it reads, for which you now may substitute “ war,”]—“and 
the disastrous defection on the miserable cry of ‘ Union!’ ”’— 
[supply “ patriotism ” now] —“ was the darkest passage in our 
history. It showed that our prosperity had hurt us, and that 
we could not be shocked by crime. It showed that the old 
religion and the sense of the right had faded and gone out ; 
that while we reckoned ourselves a highly cultivated nation, 
our bellies had run away with our brains and the principles of 
culture and progress did not exist. For I suppose that liberty 
is an accurate index, in men and nations, of general progress. 
The theory of personal liberty must always appeal to the most 
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refined communities and to the men of the rarest perception 
and of delicate moral sense. For there are rights which rest 
on the finest sense of justice, and, with every degree of 
civility, it will be more truly felt and defined. A barbarous . 
tribe of good stock will, by means of their best heads, secure 
substantial liberty. But where there is any weakness in a 
race, and it becomes in a degree matter of concession and 
protection from their stronger neighbors, the incompatibility 
and offensiveness of the wrong will of course be most evident 
to the most cultivated. For it is—jis it not ?— the essence 
of courtesy, of politeness, of religion, of love, to prefer 
another, to postpone oneself, to protect another from oneself ? 
That is the distinction of the gentleman, to defend the weak 
and redress the injured, as it is of the savage and the brutal 
to usurp and use others.” 

Again, in the chapter on “ War” which Mr. Mead spoke of, 
Mr. Emerson, knowing well the help which the study of the 
lesson of the soldier gives to the humble citizen and lonely 
scholar, — the lesson for him of courage in his own walk in 
life, — says : 

‘“‘Nor is the peace principle to be carried into effect by fear. 
It can never be defended, it can never be executed, by cowards. 
Everything great must be done in the spirit of greatness. 
The manhood that has been in war must be transferred to the 
cause of peace, before war can lose its charm, and peace be 
venerable to men.” 

But the best thought of a man is apt to find its sublimed 
expression in his verse, and I think the best word for the hour 
from Emerson is this : 


<< United States, the ages plead, 

Present and Past in under-song : 

Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 

For sea and land don’t understand, 
Nor skies without a frown 

See rights for which the one hand fights 
By the other cloven down.’’ 
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And now, being allowed a few minutes for myself, I wish 
to allude to a noble citizen of this town, whose characteristic 
was to keep himself from being known, although his head, his 
heart, and his hand were more serviceable than those of any 
other private citizen I know of in the great trial of our 
nation’s Civil War. In my youth, and until late years, I had 
the privilege — more educational and helpful than my years 
of Harvard College — of knowing Boston’s grand citizen, the 
late Mr. John Murray Forbes. (Applause.) I wish to tell 
you a little anecdote of him, as a parable. I heard it the 
other day from a business man, who told me that he had it 
from a bank officer in Boston. This gentleman, having 
lunched at the restaurant at Parker’s, saw Mr. Forbes, coming 
out from his lunch, encounter a teamster who was trying to 
back a heavy load of coal into one of those narrow alleyways 
— Province Court, perhaps — beside Parker’s. The road was 
very narrow ; he was unskillful, he had irritated his horse, and 
the horse finally balked. Those who knew Mr. Forbes know 
that beauty and splendor were not in his face and dress, but 
in his character, and know that on the street he would not 
strike a person as being one of the magnates of the town. 
Mr. Forbes went quietly up to the teamster and said, good- 
naturedly, “Look here, I am rather used to horses; let me 
see if I can’t make that horse back in there.” The man 
looked at him a moment; he himself had made a bad job of 
it, and he let Mr. Forbes try. Mr. Forbes went up and 
rubbed the horse’s nose, spoke in a low voice to him, patted 
him, and said, “ Now, come, back.” And in a minute the 
horse threw his great weight, and the load went backward, 
and Mr. Forbes passed on his way. Many of us would have 
taken satisfaction in storming at the man, —#in calling him a 
brute, and hailing a policeman or possibly sending for some 
society’s agent. But Mr. Forbes got the thing done, and, 
moreover, departed unknown and left the affair in the man’s 
mind in a way that would probably work —that a horseman 
had done the thing in a way that he could not do it, although 
he undertook to be a horseman. 

This is a parable for the hour. Mr. Forbes did not fly at 
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things hammer-and-tongs, nor call names, but took things by 
the right handle. He considered people’s bringing up, and 
their weaknesses. He had extraordinary tact, — and he got 
things done. His motto was, “It is not of the slightest con- 
sequence who does the thing, so long as the thing is done. 
Never mind who has the credit of it.” 

I think this is the lesson of the hour for us. Our *‘stripe,” 
if I may say so, are a little apt to be condemned as irreconcil- 
ables, and our opinions are not counted, because we are known 
to be what are called “ kickers” from the start. But now we 
are approaching a very critical time; we think we can see the 
turning of the tide. If we take things by the right handle, — 
if, without sacrificing principle, we use all the tact that we 
can, — something more can be done than is likely to be done 
by ruder methods. And I wish to say here, —it may be an 
unpopular thing to say, especially in view of some things in the 
President’s speech at Arlington (I intended, before I read his 
speech, to say this), —I hope we shall not be betrayed into © 
abusing the Army, as such. 

Just consider for a moment: imagine you or me in the 
army, having gone into what is considered as the honorable 
profession of a defender of the country, and suddenly finding 
ourselves in this new state of affairs — sworn to obey orders, 
with absolute impossibility of throwing up our commission in 
the face of the enemy in the field; and under iniquitous 
orders, — because we have suddenly been made, from the 
defenders of the country and a larger police, into an invading 
army under exceedingly difficult conditions. By no means let 
us condone cruelty or crime. Let us urge the bringing of it 
to justice; but let us not condemn the army in a sweeping 
way ; let us remember what we have owed to the lesson of the 
great soldiers, from Hector’s day on, in inspiration to such 
humble doings as those of to-day. Remember what the army 
has been to this country, what great men it has given us, what 
our Washington was, and what our army may be to us again 
rightly and righteously, and do our best to get those brave 
men out of the ugly job in which the politician has placed 
them. 
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In Schiller’s tragedy, “ Wallenstein,’ you remember that 
the splendid young colonel Max, when the cold political com- 
missioner comes down to see whether the general is prosecut- 
ing the war sharply or not, says, — 


«« You fret the general ’s life because he spares the foemen. 
But if war intermit not during war, ow then 
And whence can peace come ?”’ 


Now, war must intermit. That is what we must try to 
work for now, — to see if things have not gone so far, what 
with our unsuccess, and loss, and expense, that some cessa- 
tion of arms can be brought about which may be the beginning 
of a peace with honor. 

I have perhaps abused my privilege, but I wish to give you 
one more quotation. It is from the classics, misprized to-day. 
Greek is very much pooh-poohed at; yet often Plutarch and 
fEéschylus and Sophocles are better reading for the politics 
of the hour, guides in the duties of the time, than the daily 
papers, though they had not telephones and rapid transit. 
We have had cause to use these words ; they may again be 
an occasion of hope to us, of belief that things are coming 
right in God’s own time. Do you remember the words of 
brave Antigone, she having done the forbidden act of piety 
to which love and duty alike prompted her? To the tyrant, 
sternly asking if she did not know the edict, she answers, “ Nor 
did I think that thy edicts, being a mortal man, had power to 
over-ride the unwritten and secure laws of the gods, for these 
are not matters of to-day or yesterday, but were from all time, 
and no man knows whence they came.” 
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THE CHAIRMAN. — You may notice that on the map of the 
United States the region down by Narragansett Bay goes by 
the name of Rhode Island. I have heard that it is so small 
a tract of land that the laws forbid people carrying umbrellas 
lest they should produce a drought over the whole State. But 
some people down there are large even when they are little. 

‘Anna Garlin Spencer represents the large-heartedness of 

Rhode Island. She represents also expanded views, for out 
of that little nook she can see the whole round world, and in 
that “light which never was on sea or land.” I trust she 
will report some of her visions. (Applause.) 


REMARKS BY MRS. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Mr. Chairman, and Friends : — 

Before beginning my own little speech I want the privilege of 
adding a supplement to Mrs. Howe’s word. I am sorry that 
she has gone, because I want to report to her how the bread 
she cast upon the waters in that appeal for peace has come 
back in many and many a harvest; and I want to use in that 
report to her the word which she herself indicated when she 
spoke the name, “The International Council of Women.” 
There are in fourteen countries, including our own, councils 
of women composed of representative delegates from national 
organizations in each country. Those organizations compos- 
ing our own national council are of every phase of opinion and 
devotion of service. They represent the missionary bodies of 
the churches ; they represent the Jewish council of women ; 
they represent the most orthodox and the most liberal Chris- 
tianity ; they represent the federation of nurses; they repre- 
sent the great mutual insurance companies which are handled 
by women and expend millions of dollars in death and sick 
benefits ; they represent the great woman-suffrage associations 
of our country, and the still larger body of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Almost every form of women’s 
activity is thus represented in our own national council, 
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and similarly in the national councils of the thirteen other 
countries. And our “ Peace Day” is established. The one 
thing that all the national councils of women in the world are 
united upon as a common effort is universal peace and inter- 
national arbitration. 

So, is it not true that the message that our beloved Mrs. 
Howe sent out from her own heart, taking counsel of none, 
has returned in a wonderful harvest when the women of the 
whole world who represent the aggressive and progressive 
movements of organized effort are focussing upon this one 
idea? 

But that was not my speech. I wanted to tell something 
as an introduction and as my text. I have a cousin, a little 
fellow, very bright and earnest; like all boys—almost all 
boys —and many girls of his age, an animated interrogation 
point. Those of us who have had the care of young children 
know to what condition of mental and physical collapse a small 
child can bring the strongest minded and most able bodied 
parent in a few hours. My little cousin has fortunately a 
mother of great patience and great carefulness in her duty. 
One day the little boy and his sister were kept in from kinder- 
garten and from out-door play by a very severe storm, and 
my little cousin’s mamma had been answering questions from 
early morn until more than dewy eve. She was very glad 
to hasten the bed hour, and began to undress the children 
preparatory to that restful time when they both should be 
tucked into bed. Just as she finished with the little girl, and 
was helping the little boy in his final undressing, he faced 
around, one shoe in one hand and the other on a foot, partly 
undressed, and said, as if the thought had just occurred to 
him (as doubtless it had), “Mamma, where is my soul?” 
Well, after a day of such activity, mental and physical, as had 
been hers, the mother said, somewhat wearily, “ Don’t ask any 
more questions, now, my son; please go to bed, and I will 
explain everything I know to-morrow.” ‘Yes, yes,” he said, 
“JT know, I know; but you just put your finger on the spot 
where my soul is, and then you can explain to-morrow.” 
(Laughter. ) 
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I have no time even to try to explain my thought; but I 
want to put my finger, if I may, on the spot where the soul 
of this great question of equality of human rights is. I think 
the spot was pointed out for us in that wonderful New 
England renaissance, our transcendental era, that gave us a 
literature, that gave us distinctive American life, that proph- 
esied the application of the principles of democracy to every 
element of human relationship. Said our Emerson, — we 
all claim him, — “ The magnitude of the hope for the future 
transcends all former experience.” And in that hey-day, that 
youthful prophetic ardor of the transcendental epoch, what 
was it that gave the key-note to all that should follow? It 
was the dignity and the sacredness of the individual life. 
And why that sacredness? The immanence of God in human 
experience; the immediate apprehension of each human soul 
directed upward, giving the “immediate consciousness” of 
certain divinities, — have we outgrown that? Sometimes we 
have occasions, incidents, philosophies, and statements which 
indicate that that magnificent faith has suffered or may suffer 
eclipse, but I believe that in that germ of assumption of the 
divine is the seed of everything we hope for in the future. I 
believe that in that conception of each human soul as a fresh 
transcript of divinity, a fresh revelation of the Eternal, and 
therefore — mind the connection —and therefore entitled to 
development in freedom: I believe that in that conception is 
our bed-rock of faith ; that upon which we must build all the 
sure foundations of future truth. (Applause.) 

When that old philosopher, the father of our modern 
educational theory, said, «‘ The object of education is not only 
to teach the individual, but to show what that individual was 
meant to be,’—that was the foundation principle on which 
we are trying to build. When Pestalozzi, coming later, said, 
dying, as he reviewed his work, “ I have lived like a beggar in 
order that beggars might learn to live like men,’’ he had begun 
the application of the doctrine of old Comenius. And when 
Froebel, later, worked it out by the utilization of the earliest 
elements of life-experience in self-development he builded on 
that same ideal. Then Channing summed it all up and said, 
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**Every human soul is sacred, unspeakably so, and therefore ”’ 
—mind again the connection —‘‘and therefore every child 
has a right to the best development society can afford.” 

He stated the principle, now let us apply it. If one individ- 
ual who has been developed along a certain line, according to 
a certain condition and circumstance of birth and training, 
grows to his own height, he must grow in freedom. Then, 
having attained his own highest development, he sees another 
soul, conceived on the lower plane, trained in more restricted 
opportunities, with fewer avenues of approach to that which is 
high, with fewer highways and pathways out into the world. 
What can he do for that soul less gifted and with smaller 
opportunities? Not one helpful thing till he open up com- 
munication with that other soul on a plane of freedom and of 
life. He cannot give by violent, oppressive action one single 
treasure of the commonweath of thought and life he has made 
his own. He may have the riches of the world’s literature 
within his mind, but not once by violent hand can he insert 
within that clouded, restricted brain one tithe of his own 
possession. Only as he establishes sympathetic communica- 
tion between that soul and his own, the communication of 
freedom and of love, of respect for that which is there, and 
has offered largess of his own to make it more, — only in that 
way can he do aught for his brother. 

Let us not shirk the larger lesson. If a nation stand gifted 
by grace of opportunity and riches of inheritance and by its 
own deep experience, — gifted with all that is strong and 
grand, —in the forefront of the civilization of the world, — 
what can it do for a backward race? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing, except to open up communication on grounds of 
freedom and of love. Not one thing our fathers wrought for 
us is capable of being given to another; but out of what our 
fathers have wrought for us we may develop our own lives, 
and share as others shall voluntarily seek. Only in that way 
may we share the best we have. Moreover, in the education 
of individuals of almost similar conditions we have learned 
that the aristocratic method, even in the school-room, is out- 
grown, and that what our children have to learn is not to obey 
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a mandate which they do not understand, so much as to be 
helped to place their own wills and lives in the right relation 
with the laws which govern us. If we have learned this in 
the education of our children, — and if we have not learned it 
we do not know what modern education means, — then shall 
we not learn the lesson still more vividly and more immediately 
when it concerns a distant people? To lay hands of violence 
upon a single human soul, to force it into that to which it is 
not already bent by tendency, is absolutely futile. We may 
think others get something from us, and something that helps 
them, because they add to a nature and an ideal quite different 
some superficial resemblance ; but we have not touched the 
soul of their own best progress. If there are any backward 
races with which we come in contact, any less developed 
peoples, we cannot do anything for them at all till we seek to 
understand them. And no one can understand another who 
does not respect and love that other. The soul of democracy 
is a firm belief that in every human being, in every group of 
individuals, in every nation and every race there is some 
unique gift of Almighty God which must be grown in freedom, 
developed in sympathy, and bound to all the rest of the world 
(the more closely to those who have most to give) in cords of 
love that may at last bind us all together about the throne of 
God. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN. —: Perhaps what we have just heard throws 
the truest possible light on the real situation in the Philip- 
pines — namely, that in taking possession by force we have 
made it impossible that we should enter there to occupy those 
islands in any noble and beautiful way; that just so far as 
we have attempted other methods than those of reason and 
justice, we are really spiritually shut out ; we are self-excluded. 
But we need and wish to know the exact facts; and we have 
with us to-night one who has made some personal] observations. 
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Mr. Patterson is the friend and traveling companion of Sefior 
Sixto Lopez, who is also with us. In his recent visit to the 
Philippines, Mr. Patterson had some opportunities at least to 
test the spirit and animus of the American civil and military 
authorities. I think we are doing well to listen to whatever 
reports come to us from unofficial sources, since when we hear 
only from our own authorities there is some reason to doubt 
whether we are getting the whole truth. Even if it were 
possible for the authorities not to speak from some prejudice, 
self-interest, one-sidedness, or official blindness, it would still 
be desirable that we should hear from outside and unofficial 
sources. And so when this man, who is a suspect, this 
Australian who is traveling round the world and who knows 
his own business and his own errands, comes to us to speak 
on this particular subject, he comes as a witness. I hope he 
will give us the contents of his mind with entire frankness. 
Let me’present Mr. Patterson. (Applause.) 


REMARKS BY MR. THOMAS T. PATTERSON. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As the Chairman has told you, I am permitted to say some- 
thing about the Philippines and the Filipinos, especially as you 
see my name connected on the program with that of Sefor 
Sixto Lopez, who, I am glad to say, is here among you 
to-night. 

I dare say it is within the experience of most persons here 
that it is a very pleasant thing indeed to attend to other 
people’s business, and it would almost appear as though I had 
come all the way from Australia just to put you all right! 
That is hardly the truth. I am here in America to assist 
Sefior Lopez, whose tongue cleaves to the roof of his mouth 
when he tries to speak our language, just as our tongue would 
cleave to the roof of our mouth if we tried to speak his; I am 
here to help this lone man, in this country of eighty millions 
of people, to try to tell you the truth about himself and his 
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own country. I think that there is perhaps not one man nor 
one woman in this meeting who would not do just as readily 
what I am trying to do. 

Yet it may seem a little strange that I—an Australian — 
should come to address a meeting like this about the Filipinos ; 
but I am willing to make a sort of bargain with you. We are 
honored in Australia by your having adopted some of the 
political reforms which we have conceived and adopted there. 
We are very pleased at the flattery which comes from imita- 
tion. But if, on the other hand, we in Australia ever get on 
a wrong course —if, when we become a great and powerful 
nation, as I believe we will become some day, just as you have 
become here —if when that time comes. you ever find us 
trying to use the power that we then have gained to inflict 
an injury upon a weaker people or to take away any of their 
liberties, come and remonstrate with us; come and prevent 
us if you can; come and “wreck the train” rather than that 
we should rush on to self-destruction. 

I have not come here, of course, to criticise your American 
statesmen. I suppose I am permitted to have my own private 
thoughts about some of them, and even in private to express 
some of those thoughts. I think you all do that ; every one 
does it. But it is a proper thing fora stranger in any country to 
show a due meed of respect to those in authority. I have not 
come with the intention of taking Uncle Sam by the shoulders 
and shaking him roughly and asking him what he means. I 
think it is quite possible that, if Abraham Lincoln or George 
Washington were here at the present time, they would very 
likely do something like that. In fact, I can pay no higher 
tribute to their greatness and to their memory than to say I 
believe they would do so at the present time. 

But_I have another reason for almost claiming the right to 
speak to an American audience. We in Australia, those of 
us who wish for the progress of human liberty and for the 
progress of democracy, have looked to America as the greatest 
apostle and exponent and upholder of national liberty in this 
world. We have been told, many of us, who are in favor of 
the principles of republicanism, that republics are very good 
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in theory, but ‘you know they don’t last.” We have, how- 
ever, been able to point to America as a republic that has been 
not only good in theory but in practice, and which has lasted 
for one hundred and twenty-five years or more and will prob- 
ably last for many thousands of years to come. So that I, as 
an Australian, have a world interest in seeing that America 
shall maintain those grand principles of human liberty which 
were written in your Declaration of Independence. (Applause.) 
Still I should regard permission to speak under those circum- 
stances as a privilege. 

But there is a broader question, a broader attitude. This 
Philippine question is a human question. It is a religious 
question, if you will, since all things pertaining to the benefit 
of the human race have to do with religion. 


«« Where’er a human spirit strives, 
Where’er one man can help another, 


That spot of earth is thine and mine,’’ — 


and on that ground I claim the right to be permitted to speak 
to you on this subject. 

Now you would very likely expect an Australian, — who is 
therefore a British subject, — coming to lecture you about 
your Philippine policy, to say something about the policy of 
his own country in South Africa. You will not expect me, 
because it would hardly be in very good taste, to denounce 
my country in round terms; but I think you have a right to 
expect me to say something about the policy that I would like 
to see adopted in South Africa as well as in the Philippines ; 
and I will say this —that wherever a man is striving or fight- 
ing for the independence of his country, I wish to be by his 
side. (Applause.) Going back in imagination, I might say 
that I should have been by the side of your forefathers when 
they were fighting against my forefathers. You were fighting 
for the right which I now enjoy like the rest of you. You 
must not imagine because I belong to the British Empire that 
therefore I have not the liberties — most of the liberties — 
which you enjoy. England, it is true, has an emperor, of 
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whom we are all proud, but you can have an emperor without 
having imperialism, and you can have imperialism without 
having an emperor. The strength of England as an empire 
rests upon the very fact that it is not imperial; the fact that 
such countries as Australia and Canada own allegiance to 
England because of deszve and not because of force. That is 
the strength of the British Empire. If you want to find 
where its weakness is, go to the countries which are held by 
force, by imperialism, and you will put your finger on the 
spot of the weakness of the British Empire. 

Now, then, the policy that I would recommend for both the 
Philippines and South Africa is practically the same. Let me 
speak of my own country first. Let England give to the Boer 
his independence, whatever his faults may be. And by the 
way, I was a student of Boer life, and of all that pertains to 
the Boer, long before Mr. Chamberlain, perhaps, ever thought 
of South Africa. I followed dear old Livingston in his 
wanderings throughout South Africa—a man who went from 
one side of the continent to the other and never took a human 
life. Livingston complained very much about the way in 
which the Boers treated the natives of that country. I dare 
say we can see a great many faults that the Boers have, 
because it is so easy to see the faults of other people. But 
whatever their faults may be, I would give to them their 
independence. I would take such safeguards as are necessary 
to protect the interests of England in South Africa, — and 
England has interests in South Africa, perhaps more inter- 
ests than you have in the Philippines. I would also recom- 
mend them, but I would not force them, to form a federation 
in South Africa, with the most friendly relations possible 
with England, — though that would be a matter of recom- 
mendation only. But first of all I would give them their in- 
dependence. 

Now, in the Philippines it comes to the same thing. Give 
the Filipinos their independence. Take such precautions as 
you may think necessary and wise to safeguard whatever 
interests you have there, to fulfill any obligations which you 
have undertaken, but give them their independence. 
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You will not expect me to go minutely into this Philippine 
question. I dare say you hear a great deal of it, but I 
will tell you a little of my experiences in going to the 
Philippines : ; 

As some of you may know, a law was passed just before 
my arrival in the Philippine Islands which made it necessary 
for every one whom certain officials suspected of having aided 
and abetted the insurrection, or who, in their judgment, was 
likely to aid and abet insurrection, to take an oath of allegiance 
to the United States of America. When I landed there, my 
evil reputation had gone before me — the reputation of having 
associated with Sixto Lopez; and so the collector of customs 
in due course presented this oath and said, “ You have got 
to take that, or be deported.” I said, “No, I cannot take 
an oath of allegiance to the United States; I am a British 
subject.” “Then I am under the necessity of sending you 
away from the Philippine Islands.” 

I will be as brief as I can with this personal narrative. I 
argued the point with the collector, as I am given to doing, 
and he said that he would consult with certain superiors. He 
did consult, and came back in due time and told me that I 
must leave the Islands —“ that had been decided.” He said, 
«You admit that you have the full confidence of Sixto Lopez.” 
I said, «‘ Yes, I do.” (You see what an awful crime that is! ) 
‘You must go,” was his final decision. Well, not in actual 
words, but in effect, I said, “1 suppose there is some sort of 
law in this country; I would like to test it.” And after a 
good deal of difficulty I managed to get a writ of habeas 
corpus. In due course the case came to trial, as to whether 
I should be permitted to remain; that is to say, whether I was 
a very awful person, likely to stir up the Filipinos to fight and 
do all sorts of horrible things. Whilst that was going on — 
I hope the Free Religious Association has not been misled as 
to the character I now possess ! — I was put in prison. I hope 
that you will not feel that you are made to associate — through 
Mr. Mead’s fault, I am afraid — with a man who has been in 
prison. It was not quite an ordinary prison. I was not put 
into a cell, or anything like that. I was treated with very 
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great kindness by Captain Curry, the Chief of Police, for 
whom I have the greatest respect, and I was taken to his 
private house in the old walled city of Manila. 

While I was there, during three days, there was a festa 
being held in a great church just opposite the balcony where 
I used to sit, at a time when I had more spare hours than 
I have ever had before or since. There were thousands 
upon thousands of Filipinos; and dozens, literally, of brass 
bands came there. They did not all play at once—a good 
many of them did sometimes; but they played beautifully. 
There were little children playing about in this huge church- 
yard, and I will tell you one thing that I noticed about those 
little children — their laughter. You know laughter is a sign, 
an indication, of advancement in civilization. In no other part 
of the East — to be sure, I did not remain long in Japan, but I 
was for about four months in Hong Kong — have I ever heard 
a Chinese child laugh a real peal of laughter. The nearest 
approach was a sort of Celestial grin. But in the Philippines, 
here were these children they were too young to know of 
the tragedy of their country, and as they played about you 
would hear their peals of laughter. 

That is merely by the way. As I looked down upon those 
thousands of thousands of well dressed, well behaved, kindly 
looking people, there came to my mind the thought, and to 
my heart the feeling: What a terrible mistake is being made. 
in this country, all through — what? Chiefly, if not wholly 
through ignorance of the real facts of the case. | 

I was treated*with very great kindness, as I told you, and 
almost every evening one of the officials — an inspector, or in 
some cases the Chief of Police himself, but more frequently 
the Assistant Chief of Police — drove me about the city of 
Manila at night in his own carriage. He took me to his own 
house and showed me some Philippine animals which were 
very interesting. He took me to the Army and Navy Club, 
and it was very strange for a suspected prisoner to be sitting 
at a table talking with men who never dreamed who it was 
they were speaking with. I did not exactly want to go to that 
club, because I thought it was not exactly right to do so under 
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the circumstances, but the gentleman who took me seemed to 
think that it was all serene, and so, that settled it. He also 
drove me around through various parts of the city, where I 
saw crowds upon crowds of Filipinos; and he said, ‘‘ We do 
not know the night or the day that these people may not rise 
against us.” Now you can see what a condition that is. You 
can see that that is what has been produced by subjugation 
by force, instead of subjugation by love and kindness. Mr. 
Warren (who was there at the same time) and I both agreed 
that those people were of such a kindly, hospitable nature that 
although the feeling and the spirit of independence is strong 
and universal with them, yet if the spirit of kindness had been 
shown to them in the first instance, if they had been taken 
into the confidence of the American people, they would almost 
have given up that aspiration for independence, in order to 
fall in with any reasonable American policy. 

But the question of supreme importance is: What is to be 
the policy in the future? You know what the policy has been 
in Cuba. You know the effects of that policy, and the good 
feeling it has brought about in Cuba. I don’t know whether 
God ever takes part in battles, but if there ever was a case 
where God took one side in battle it was when the ancient 
Castilian went down as with a mighty breath before the power 
of this country. Remember that you had there a righteous 
cause, that you had sent your army and navy to put an end to 
cruelty and wrong and despotism. Now, how is it that you 
did not meet with the same swift and decisive success in the 
Philippine Islands? If God really does take sides in battle, it 
would almost seem that he is on the Filipino side ; and it is 
hardly to be wondered at, because those Filipinos, disguise 
it how you will, are fighting for precisely the same thing for 
which your forefathers fought against England. (Applause.) 
If your war for independence was a righteous war — and who 
can doubt it ?—so also is the war of the Filipinos, for they 
are fighting the same battle for national liberty. And if you 
had God on your side in your war, then the Filipinos have 
God on their side in theirs. 

It would hardly be becoming in me to give utterance to a 
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whole lot of recommendations as to what your statesmen ought 
to do in the Philippines. But sometimes, perhaps, an on-looker 
can see more than you yourselves can see in the heat of con- 
test —and to an on-looker it seems absurd that this great, 
powerful nation should find it necessary to beat or batter that 
poor little nation over there into subjection before you can do 
this or that for it. If you have great power — and you have; 
if you have great wealth —and you have; if you have every- 
thing that God has given you and that liberty has brought 
you, all the blessings that a nation could most desire, surely 
it would be a good thing to help others, to give some of the 
blessings you have received to others less fortunate. Surely 
it would be a good thing to give the Filipinos that liberty 
which you yourselves enjoy. One thing that has struck me 
as an anomaly is this, that America, or some of the people 
of America, seem to be afraid to do right, lest awful conse- 
quences should result, yet apparently some are not afraid to 
do wrong! Give to the Filipinos the rights that you claim 
for yourselves. If you want to win the Filipinos’ love and 
respect and gratitude, — even if they have done you a wrong, 
which I deny, — give them of your bounty. I do not mean 
worldly goods, or anything like that; give them of your love 
and strength and help in their hour of need. Heap coals of 
fire upon their head. 

I have spoken to several prominent Americans, and they 
seem to think the retention of the Philippines is necessary to 
the commercial expansion of the trade of America. I do not 
believe it. I have been in the East, and the one thing that 
struck me was that the people in the East wanted to find some 
nation that would be great enough and self-denying enough to 
be able to do a great act without seeking to filch large tracts 
of territory from them in return. If those people could find 
a nation which they could trust in that way, that would be the 
nation with which they would trade. You started with that 
splendid policy in Cuba; it has been a great success. Con- 
tinue it in the Philippines; it will be a great success there 
also. Your reputation in that respect will spread throughout 
the whole East, and the bread of self-denial thus cast upon 
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the waters will return to you in ten thousand ships after, 
perhaps, not many days. 

What seems to be wanted is that those who agree to abide 
by the principles of democracy, and that those principles shall 
apply not only to this country but to all countries and to the 
Philippines, shall be in great earnest in this matter. Let them 
be considered cranks or extremists, if you will; the greatest 
men in the world have been extremists. Jesus Christ was an 
extremist ; Socrates was an extremist; the most extreme of 
all extremists, almost, was William Lloyd Garrison. When I 
think of the latter I take courage, because there was a man 
who was considered an extremist, — but who did not flinch 
because of that. He worked and persisted, and finally the 
cause for which he worked triumphed. It is necessary that 
the right-thinking, moral people in this country should stand 
firmly and unflinchingly in those principles of democracy and 
in their application not only to themselves, but to all mankind. 
You as a nation and as individuals are self-contained; you 
ought also to be self-bestowed, remembering that all you have 
is from God : — 


<< There are some hearts like wells, green-mossed and deep 

As ever summer saw, 

And cool their water is, yea, cool and sweet, 
But you must come to draw. 

They hoard not, yet they rest in calm content, 
And not unsought will give ; 

They can be quiet with their wealth unspent, 
So, self-contained, they live. 


<< And there are some like springs, that, bubbling, burst 

To follow dusty ways, 

And run with offered cup to quench his thirst 
When the tired traveler strays. 

They never ask the meadows if they want 
What is their joy to give ; 

Unasked their life to other lives they grant, 
So, self-bestowed, they live. 
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««And One is like the ocean, deep and wide, 

Wherein all waters fall ; 

That girdles the broad earth and moves the tide, 
Feeding and bearing all ; 

That broods the mists and sends the clouds abroad, 
‘That takes again to give, — 

Even the great and loving heart of God, 
Whereby all love doth live.’’ 


(Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN, — It is half-past ten; we have had a full 
meeting, we have had a full day, we have had a full week; we 
are full. It will be good to sleep, good to forget it all, good 
to let God take care of the whole world for several hours, and 
take us in while He is about it. But before we part, this one 
word : 


<« God hear us all renew our vow, 
Our solemn consecration now, 
To work with heart and soul and might 
For truth and freedom, love and right ; 
To listen with a willing faith 
To whatsoe er the Spirit saith, 
And year by year to be more true 
“To Him who maketh all things new.’” 


God bless us every one! Good-night ! 
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